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Pre-School Children’s Knowledge 
of English Phonology 


CHARLES READ 


University of Wisconsin 


The author suggests that some pre-school children have an unconscious knowledge 
of aspects of the sound system of English; that these children tacitly organize 
phonetic segments into categories defined by articulatory features; and that these 
children base their judgments of phonological relationships on certain specifiable 
features. 


The term phonology refers to the sound system of our language, a system of reg- 
ular processes that determine the pronunciation of English. Part of what we 
acquire in learning a language is a mastery of these processes, so that when we 
encounter a new or unfamiliar word, we automatically (and for the most part, 
unconsciously) know some aspects of its pronunciation, In telemorphic, for in- 
stance, we know (without necessarily knowing what the word might mean) that 
stress falls on the third syllable and that the first and second vowels are not pro- 
nounced alike, despite the spelling. Linguists have shown that the processes de- 
termining these and many other details of English pronunciation are not simple 
“analogies” to familiar words (such as telegraphic in this case); they are a system 
of intricate but general rules of the language.! Exactly how and when we acquire 
our unconscious mastery of these rules remains largely a mystery; it is clear that 
we do not memorize individual pronunciations (since the rules extend to new 


1Noam Chomsky and Morris Halle, The Sound Pattern of English (New York: Harper 8 
Row, 1968). The phonological analysis assumed in this article is largely that of this work. 
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words and sentences) and that we do not learn them directly from a study of 
English spelling. 

In fact, a child must bring some knowledge of English phonology to his first 
encounter with reading and writing. Part of what he must have learned is that 
certain sounds are to be regarded as the same, despite differences in their pro- 
nunciation. For instance, the third segments ([n]) of ten and tenth are functional- 
ly the same in English, even though they are articulated differently; in another 
language, they might be as distinct as tin and Tim are to us. Variations in pro- 
nunciation take many forms; an example of a different sort is the contrast in 
timbre, pitch, and other qualities between the speech of a child and that of his 
father, even though they may be “saying the same thing.” Such a contrast appears 
in all languages, of course, and perhaps need not be learned specifically for En- 
glish; others must be learned as part of the particular language. For instance, in 
some languages the difference in aspiration between the [p] of pit and the [p] of 
spit would make them distinct sounds, while the difference in voicing between 
the first segments of tin and din might be entirely irrelevant; these would be two 
instances of the same word. As part of his knowledge of his language, a child must 
learn to attend to certain phonetic differences and to abstract from others in a 
specific and systematic way. Evidently, children possess some phonological knowl- 
edge of this sort in their pre-school years. Otherwise, they could not judge that 
two different speakers were saying the same thing; they could not understand a 
speaker of another dialect, however slightly different; ultimately, they could not 
understand English at all, for speech sounds can and do vary in a multitude of 
ways, many of which we must systematically disregard in understanding English. 

Beyond the general observation that a pre-school child’s conception of English 
phonology is sufficiently abstract to permit him to understand and be un- 
derstood under normal circumstances, however, we know few details of when 
and how this conception develops. Evidence about the nature of the development 
must come from children’s judgments of phonetic similarities and differences, 
and these have proyen elusive indeed. This article will present some evidence 
of such judgments, specifically about how children in their pre-school and kinder- 
garten years tacitly categorize the sounds of English, Which phonetic differences 
do they treat as important in relating one sound to another, which less important, 
and which ones do they regularly abstract away from? The evidence here suggests 
that the children’s phonology is (necessarily) highly abstract, and that it differs in 
specific ways from that of adult speakers of English, including of course the chil- 
dren's parents and teachers. 
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In addition to its relation to the general question of how children learn a 
language, this evidence bears on a potentially more practical issue, namely, how 
a child’s phonology compares to the abstract representation of speech that he 
learns in school—the standard English spelling system. It is obvious that any 
spelling system is highly abstract (again, necessarily so); in English, for example, 
all direct representation of pitch, stress, and intonation is entirely excluded. 
Further, as is well known, the standard alphabet does not provide enough char- 
acters to represent distinctly the forty-three or so autonomous “phonemes” that 
distinguish one word from another, and these phonemes are themselves classes of 
phonetically different sounds, as in the examples given for /p/ and /n/. A recent 
article in this journal? discussed and justified a class of still further abstractions, in 
which our spelling does not represent predictable phonetic variations in lexi- 
cally related forms, as in the non-italicized vowels of extreme/extremity, even 
though we have the alphabetic means to do so. We can compare such an analysis 
of the abstractions inherent in our spelling system with what we learn about the 
abstractness of the child’s conception of English phonology. Differences between 
the two systems may define a large and central part of what a child must learn 
in order to read and write. In making this comparison, I will be assuming that what 
the child learns in mastering the spelling system is a representation related in 
complex, but generally systematic, ways to the phonology of English. The con- 
trary assumption—that the child memorizes a long list of generally unpredictable 
spellings—fails to account for the abilities of mature readers and writers. 

The evidence of phonological knowledge comes from pre-school children who 
invented their own spelling system for English, influenced relatively little by the 
standard system. In each case, the child first learned the conventional names of 
the letters of the alphabet; then with blocks or some other movable-alphabet toy, 
began to spell words; and finally produced written messages of all kinds, including 
stories, letters, and poems. The writing began as early as age three and one half, 
usually before the child was able to read, and certain parts of the spelling system 
persisted well into the first grade, where they gradually gave way to standard 
spellings under the influence of formal instruction in reading and writing. 


? Carol Chomsky, “Reading, Writing, and Phonology," Harvard Educational Review, XL (Spring 
1970), 287-309. This includes a helpful discussion of the lexicon. See also Naom Chomsky, “Phonol- 
ogy and Reading," Basic Studies on Reading, ed. H. Levin and J. Williams (New York: Basic Books, 
1970); Chomsky and Halle, 54-55 et passim; Wayne O'Neil, “The Spelling and Pronunciation of 
English," The American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language, ed. Wm. Morris (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1969), XXXV-XXXVii. 


Such spontaneous spelling is relatively rare. Apparently, it depends on the 
coincidence of the child’s interests and abilities with various other factors, such as 
the attitudes of the parents, particularly their tolerance for what appears to be 
bad spelling. In fact, the invented spellings sometimes look so little like English 
that parents and teachers may be unable to read them and may disregard or even 
suppress them. Hence, it is difficult to assess the actual (or potential) frequency 
of such early invented spelling. This report is based on twenty selected clear 
cases, together with some marginal ones. 

What is significant, even from so few cases, is that each child arrived at roughly 
the same system, using certain spellings that seem implausible to his parents and 
teachers, but which can be explained in terms of hypotheses about the children’s 
implicit organization of English sounds, 

The structure of the argument, then, is this: to propose an explanation for the 
invented spellings by showing that they follow from certain assertions about En- 
glish phonology, independently justified, together with certain hypotheses about 
how the children perceive and organize the spoken forms; that is, what they know 
about English phonology. "Knowledge" and "organization" in this context re- 
fer to unconscious beliefs about English sounds and their structure, in the sense 
in which a reader or listener has notions of sound-structure that enable him to 
judge two sequences as similar, as in the recognition of rhyme, without his neces- 
sarily being aware of either the beliefs or the rhyme itself. This sense of "knowl- 
edge" has been explicated more fully and defended elsewhere. 

Even for one who accepts, at least tentatively, this line of argument from ob- 
served language behavior (performance) to hypothesized judgments and knowl- 
edge that underlie it (competence), each step of the argument is open to various 
questions. Although the statements about English phonology have independent 
linguistic justification, they are hardly so well established as to be beyond ques- 
tion. For certain fine phonetic details, one can even ask whether the accepted 
description is based on a physical or perceptual reality that is stable and inde- 
pendent of the linguistic beliefs of the perceiver. There are also questions about 
the spellings, of course. Children's printing frequently includes marks that are 
difficult to interpret. Children, like adults, commit apparently non-systematic 

` errors (even compared to the child's own spelling system), false starts, and inex- 
plicable omissions. Sometimes conventional spellings occur; these may not reveal 


oam Chomsky, Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. Press, 196 
aN Chomsky, 4. S 965), 
ch. 1; Jerry A. Fodor, Psychological Explanation (New York: Random House, 1968). 
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anything about the child’s judgments, since one usually cannot know (certainly 
not from the written record alone) whether they are learned or created; they may 
have been copied or taken from dictation. Accordingly, I have usually left them 
out of this account.‘ It is also difficult to know about the children’s language ex- 
perience before they began to spell; none of the parents kept a systematic record 
of what their child heard or said, nor would such a record guarantee the accuracy 
of inferences from it about what the child knew. Some assumptions about the 
bases for the original spelling come from information provided by the parents, 
other investigations of children’s language development, and the evidence of the 
early spellings themselves. 

Consider the problem confronting the pre-school child who wants to spell En- 
glish messages. He knows the pronunciation of the words; that is, he recognizes 
the words when someone else says them, and he may pronounce them more or 
less as an adult does.5 Without being aware of it, he knows certain syntactic and 
semantic relations among words, such as that -er is an agentive ending in a pair 
like ride/rider or that eat- is a verb stem in eating. He may have mastered certain 
regular phonetic alternations, such as the [s]—[z] forms for plurals. He recognizes 
the letters of the alphabet and knows their conventional names, or most of them. 

The letter-names provide only partial help to such a child. Assume for the mo- 
ment that he wishes to represent English consonants at roughly an autonomous 
phonemic level of detail, and that he considers just those letters whose names con- 
tain consonantal segments, therefore leaving aside a,¢,i,o,u, and y, whose names 
contain only vowels and glides. He has fairly direct clues to the representation of 
[p.t.k,b,d,£v,s,z,j.m,n,x, and 1] in the corresponding letter-names, and [č] (as in 
chin) is the consonant in the name of h.° The names of c,g,q,x, and w provide 
no additional information, since they contain only consonants already accounted 
for. This leaves the child with no direct suggestion for representing [0,6.3,2,g. 


4I do not intend the term “conventional” to suggest that English spelling is conventional in 
the sense of "arbitrary." The references of footnote 2 discuss some bases of standard spelling. 

5Idiosyncrasies of a child's pronunciation do not always affect his spelling. Some of these 
children had well-known non-standard articulations of sibilants, interdentals, and liquids; in 
some cases, they nevertheless spelled these sounds in the same way as other children. Nor was 
the parents’ speech necessarily a model for spelling, in the case of parents with dialects differ- 
ent from their children’s, especially a few non-native speakers of English. The evidence is too 
limited for any confidence, but it may be that children can abstract away from any one pronunci- 
ation in creating their spellings, at least for certain features. 

* (Broad) phonetic transcriptions will appear in square brackets; phonological representations, 
in slashes. The invented spellings will be entirely upper-case; standard spellings and individual 
letters will be italicized. Ages will be stated as, for example, 5.3 (five years, three months), 


and h].* The various English vowels are much less well provided for, but the chil- 
dren devise rather ingenious spellings for them, as we will see. Notice that to use 
even this information, the child must analyze the letter-names into their compo- 
nent segments and respect the consonantal or vocalic nature of each, There are 
indications in the invented spellings that the children can and do perform just 
such an analysis. 

In addition, the children got information from their parents, but ordinarily 
only when they asked for specific help. Most of them apparently learned from 
adults the digraphic spellings of [6], [ð], and [č], as in thin, then, and church. Cer- 
tain common words, such as the, day, M. ommy, Daddy, and the child's own name 
and those of his family were sometimes copied or dictated, but the evidence also 
includes invented spellings for each. In general, these pre-school writers are re- 
markably independent; they create most of their own spellings by trying to rep- 
resent the sounds as they relate them to the letter-names they know. Occasionally 
these efforts lead to a standard spelling, but most of the results are non-standard, 
often extremely so, and they reveal aspects of the child's phonological system. 


Vowels 


The children's representation of front? vowels presents a fairly clear system. The 
names of the letters a,e, and ? correspond quite directly to the tense vowels in bait, 
beet, and bite. In the spontaneous spelling system these letters represent their 
own names in such words, usually without the standard devices, such as doubling 
or final "silent" e, to show the tenseness of the vowel. So we have: 


DA (day) LADE (lady) TIGR (tiger) 
KAM (came) EGLE (eagle) LIK (like) 
TABIL (table) FEL (feel) MI (my) 


More interesting is the spelling of the lax vowels, as in bit, bet, bat, and pot. Al- 
together the children must extend the five vowel letters (or others, conceivably) 
to at least eight lax vowels, as well as some other tense ones. They choose a sys- 
tematic phonological basis for making this extension. 


7 As in italicized positions in thin, then ship, measure, i 
` n n , > » £o, sing, and have. 
Mess ni psc in terms of the position of the tongue during articulation—front or 
Jack, ; mic or low. Tenseness and laxness of vowels ref, i 2 
ties. The vowel of bite is back, but unrounded. RT ENS: 5 i ae 
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Standard spelling accomplishes part of what is required by using the same letter 
to spell the distinct vowels italicized in the following pairs: 


divine—divinity extreme—extremity phone—phonic 


These pairs of vowels are related not only historically but lexically; that is, in 
the lexicon of an optimal grammar of English, the vowel segments of each pair 
will be represented in the same way. It is generally the case that standard spelling 
represents these lexical relationships; note that the relationships in meaning are 
thus embodied in spelling.® 
Two general processes affect the actual pronunciation of the tense forms in 
contemporary English, however. The first combines them with a following [y]- or 
[w]-glide, converting them to diphthongs. The second, known as Vowel Shift, 
raises their place of articulation from that of the lax forms to the next highest 
position, lowering the highest to a low position. Other rules further modify their 
quality. Because all these rules affect only tense vowels, and because there was no 
corresponding change in spelling when Vowel Shift entered the language, the 
vocalic portion of a tense diphthong now differs phonetically in height and other 
qualities from the lax vowel that is usually spelled with the same letter. The 
_ phonetic correspondence is as follows: 


tense lax tense lax tense lax 
Symbol [y] i] [y] [e] fy — [a 
Spelling serene—divinity came—extremity line—phonic 


With these correspondences in mind, consider the following typical invented 
spellings: 


FES (fish) FALL (fell) SCICHTAP (Scotch tape) 
EGLIOW . (igloo) ^ LAFFT (left) GIT (got) 
FLEPR (Flipper) ALRVATA (elevator) CLIK (clock) 


Such examples could be multiplied many times, for among the children under 
5 years, these representations of the lax vowels are extremely regular. The [i] of 
fish and igloo is represented as E, the [e] of fell as A, the [a] of Scotch as I. In 
other words, the children pair lax vowels with tense vowels on the basis of pho- 
netic relationships. The resulting spellings seem odd to most adults, just because 
adults have long since learned that spelling represents the lexical level at which 


? See the references of footnote 2 for a further discussion of this issue. 


the first vowel of penalty is related to that of penal. To adults this relation has be- 
come a perceptual fact, and not always an easy one for beginning students of 
phonetics to displace. 

What is surprising is that the children are able to recognize the phonetic rela- 
tionships they represent in spelling. The children do not pair lax with tense 
vowels as if these were unanalyzable segments, as they seem to most adults, but 
rather on the basis of similarity in place of articulation, abstracting from differ- 
ences in tenseness, diphthongization, and possibly length. The children organize 
the vowels according to an analysis of their phonetic features, 

Further evidence that the children are employing such a tacit analysis appears 
much later in their careers as original spellers. After they have learned the stan- 
dard spellings for the lax vowels, many of the children make a rather systematic 
mistake, They occasionally spell a high or mid tense vowel with the letter they 
have recently learned to use for the phonetically corresponding lax form. 


SIKE (seek) CEME (came) 
AIRFILD (airfield) PLEY (play) 
FRONTIR (frontier) TEBL (table) 


It is as if, having learned that the spelling of lax vowels is not based on what they 
can hear in the letter-names, the children attempt to save the phonetic correspon- 
dence between lax and tense forms, even at the expense of ignoring the obvious 
congruence between letter-names and tense vowels that they began with. This 
error, as they are on the verge of learning the standard system, actually carries 
them away from it momentarily, overthrowing the best-practiced vowel spellings 
of all. This seems a plausible error only if general notions of phonetic correspon- 
dence, not memorized Sequences, underlie the spellings. It Suggests that the chil- 
dren’s knowledge of such relationships may be a more important basis for their 
spelling than the establishment of “habits” through practice. 

Note that the children analyze the articulation of the three tense diphthongs 
considered so far in the same way, despite the considerable differences among 
them. For example, the vowel and glide of [iy] are sufficiently close that the seg- 
ment is not considered diphthongal by many linguists (e.g, Jespersen, Jones); 
they consider the vowel of beet to be a tense, slightly higher and more fronted 
version of the vowel of bit. On the other hand, [ay] combines a low back 
vowel with a high front glide. Not surprisingly, the latter spelling is the first to 
disappear as a child’s analysis develops. Children who at first have all three of 
the above tense-lax relationships later may have only [e]—{éy] and [i]—{iy]. 
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employing a new spelling for [a]—not J, but O or A. Some preliminary counting 
suggests that a common reflection of this early system among the “errors” of 
first-graders who have, for the most part, learned the official spellings, is A for 
[e] asin KRAPT (crept). 

Finally, in their analysis of front vowels all of the children seem to assume that 
the vowel of bat is to be spelled with an 4—even at the same time that they are 
writing the "incorrect" forms just discussed. The vowel of bat is not a part of any 
letter-name, nor of any tense vowel in most northern U.S. dialects of English. 
Unless they learn the spelling of [æ] by asking their parents—and they clearly do 
not learn the spelling of any other lax yowel in that way—the children presumably 
choose the letter whose name is closest, in some sense, to it. In place of articula- 
tion, A [6y] and J [ay] are the two possibilities. That the children always choose 4 
may suggest that for them two vowels differing only in height of articulation 
({2—e]) are phonologically closer than two differing only in backness ([2—2]); 
therefore they collapse the former pair in spelling. If*the most fundamental 
phonological dimensions for the children are those along which contrasts are 
most likely to be preserved in spelling, this result contrasts with the suggestion 
of Jakobson, that height is the primary dimension for vowels.!? On the same as- 
sumption, it is consistent with the hierarchy suggested by Chomsky and Halle, 
in which backness is the major dimension.!! The entire discussion is highly tenta- 
tive. At any rate, in the central and back vowels there is other evidence that back- 
ness is a more major determinant of the children's spelling than is height. 

One result of the spelling of front vowels is that bait, bet, and bat all have the 
same spelling—BAT. Some homography is required by the lack of symbols, but 
the particular choices appear to reflect the children's own sense of phonological 
relations. The spellings are phonetic in the sense that they represent relations 
ata (broad) phonetic level of detail; they are abstract in that distinct segments 
are represented by a single symbol. The children evidently find this result ac- 
ceptable enough that they do not introduce invented symbols, unlike those critics 
who reject standard English spelling for its lack of distinct representations for 
functionally distinct sounds.!? 


? Roman Jakobson, Child Language, Aphasia, and Phonological Universals (The Hague: 
Mouton & Co., 1968), p. 75. First published in 1941, this is the seminal work in this field. 

u Chomsky and Halle, p. 410. 

In principle, the Initial Teaching Alphabet (i.t.a.) is based on this criticism. See ch. 5 of my 
Children’s Perceptions of the Sounds of English (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1970). 


I will not discuss the invented spellings of back vowels in detail here. The pho- 
netic relations are intricate, but the symbols available to the children from the 
standard alphabet are limited, so their spellings are highly abstract and reveal 
little internal structure. Also, there is a lack of clear evidence for some of the 
less frequent vowels. In general, the back rounded vowels of boot, boat, and 
bought are all spelled O. In this, the children disregard differences in height and 
tenseness, again choosing backness as the dimension to be represented. Typical 
examples at an early stage of development are: 


SOWN (soon) GOWT (goat) OL (all) 
EGLIOW (igloo) POWLEOW (polio) COLD (called) 
SOWTKAC (suitcase) ^ WENDOWS (window) SMOLR (smaller) 


As these suggest, vowels with back glides, [w] as in boot [aw] and boat [ow], are 
often spelled OW. This remarkably accurate representation provides further evi- 
dence that the children-can distinguish a vocalic segment from a glide, a distinc- 
tion that is particularly notable for the vowel of boat, where O alone might have 
sufficed, had the children treated the letter-name as an unanalyzed whole.13 

Further evidence that the children represent similarities in backness comes 
from their spelling of the lax, back, unrounded vowel [A], the vowel of hut. The 
younger children (from three and a half to about four and a half years) spell this 
vowel I, indicating a relation to the other back, unrounded vowels [a] and [ày], not 
to [i]. 


LIV (love) BRITHR (brother) 
DIZ (does) SINDAS (Sundays) 
WIS (was) WINTS (once) 


Again the difference that the children abstract from is one of height and possibly 
tenseness. This fact, together with the treatment of back rounded vowels, is con- 
sistent with the system applied to front vowels. 

The spelling of the “neutral” form to which unstressed lax vowels reduce is of 
some interest, because it illustrates both what the children know and what they 
do not yet know. Phonetically, this vowel is central, high or mid, and unrounded; 
the children pair it, accurately enough, with the vowel of bit, which they spell 


7 Further evidence that the children can analyze the letter-names occurs in the front vowels, 


not a for lax forms, but also in spellings like PLEYS (please), where the glide has been made 
explicit, 
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E at an early stage for the reasons mentioned above. This spelling appears in the 
italicized positions of: 


PLEMETH (Plymouth) SEPEKOL (Cepacol) 
ANEMEL (animal) RAJELASNS  ([cong]ratulations) 
BENANE (banana) PANSEL (pencil) 


Later, when the spelling of the vowel of bit develops to I, the reduced vowel 
also becomes I: 


SIGIRAT (cigarette) KRISMIS (Christmas) 
OVIN (oven) CERIT (carrot) 
ROCIT (rocket) SRKIS (circus) 


In this detail again we see a system that abstracts from certain phonetic differ- 
ences to relate one segment to another. Especially notable in this case is that the 
children give a consistent spelling to a segment that may be represented by var- 
ious vowel letters in conventional spelling. Again, the reason is that standard 
spelling represents a lexical form which takes account of derivational relations 
like the one between cigarette and cigar, where the second vowel is not reduced. 
Pre-school children have little or no knowledge of these relations and the lexical 
forms that preserve them, of course; in fact, it is just such information that they 
must eventually learn. 


Vowel alternations 


As noted above, certain pairs of vowels alternate regularly in derivationally 
related forms in English. The following examples illustrate the major pairs: 


Vowel 
Alternation Spelling 
i [ay] divine—divinity 
line—linear 
2. [iy—e] please—pleasant 
serene—serenity 
8. [éy—e] nation—national 
profane—profanity 
4. [6w—a] tone—tonic 


verbose—verbosity 


5. [aw—A] profound—profundity 
abound—abundant 

6. [üw—A] reduce—reduction 
induce—induction 


Chomsky and Halle have shown that these phonetic alternations can be derived 
from lexical forms in which both members of a pair have essentially the same 
vowel. The phonological rules that predict the difference in pronunciation are 
each independently required in the grammar of English. As a result, the fact 
that English spelling uses the same letter for both members of each pair (except 
for dropping the o in case 5) becomes simply another instance of the general 
practice in the language, of representing lexical forms in spelling.i 

The question of how to relate such forms in spelling surely does not arise 
for children of the age we are discussing. As the examples suggest, the derivational 
processes involved are typical of the learnéd vocabulary that includes many poly- 
syllabic forms of Romance origin. One suspects that within young children's vocab- 
ularies there is little generality to such relationships as these. As a result, if a pre- 
school child had occasion to write pleasant, he would probably not try to display 
its relation to please. The following table contrasts the standard spellings for 
such pairs with the results of the children's own phonological system: 


Phonetic Adult Child 

Pair Examples Spellingis Spelling 

i. [ay—i] divine—divinity I Different: I—E 

2. [y—e] serene—serenity E Different: E—A 

3. [ēy—æ] nation—national A Same: A 

4. [6w—a] ^ tone—tonic (0) Different: O(W)—I 

5. [aw—A] abound—abundant (0)U Different: O(W)—I 
O—U later 

6. [üw—A] reduce—reduction U Different: OW—I 
O—U later 


14 See CHOR and Halle, PP- 178-87, for a discussion of the rules relating these pairs. See 
Carol Chomsky, “Reading, Writing, and Phonology,” for a less technical discussion of the alterna- 
tions and their spelling. 

* The adult spelling includes a final "silent" e in some of the tense cases. This is not simply 
a discontinuous digraphic spelling but has an independent function in lexical representations. 
Chomsky and Halle, PP- 147-50. 
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In general, the children spell differently the pairs that are the same in standard 
spelling. On this basis one can suggest some empirical hypotheses: for example, 
that children find it easier to learn the relationship and the first vowel spelling of 
nation/national and similar forms than that of the derived forms in 1 and 2, and 
that the spelling of derived forms in 5 and 6 is easier to learn than that of their 
roots. 

There are important questions yet to be answered, of course. We do not know 
what further development children’s phonology may undergo before they begin 
to learn such words as these, nor do we know the exact role that the derivational 
relations play in the learning of spelling. Although these relations allow for a 
systematic account of English phonology and spelling, they may play little or no i 
immediate role in learning. Furthermore, we do not know what individual dif- 
ferences there may be in pre-schoolers’ conceptions of English phonology. 

Nevertheless, one general insight seems clear: the children’s created spellings, 
no less than the standard ones, are the results of a systematic categorization of 
English vowels according to certain articulatory properties. That children 
may tacitly recognize such phonological relationships spontaneously, even before 
their first formal encounter with reading and writing in the standard system, sug- 
gests that they need not approach the latter as a set of arbitrary sound-symbol cor- 
respondences—that is, as a long list of words to be memorized. Rather, the child’s 
task is to master new principles that extend and deepen the already abstract con- 
ception of the sound system of English that he brings to school. 


Affrication 


Turning now to consonants, we find other evidence of the pre-schoolers’ phono- 
logical judgments embodied in their spelling. Consider the following: 


AS CHRAY (ash tray) CWNCHRE (country) 
CHRIBLS (troubles) JRADL (dreidel) 
CHRIE (try) JRAGIN (dragon) 


The invented spelling of [t] and [d] before [r] is CH and J, respectively. 

Again, these representations have a phonetic basis; the first segments of a pair 
like truck and tuck are not identical, in fact. Before [r] in English, [t] and [d] are 
affricated, i.e., released slowly with a resulting “shh” sound. They are articulated 
in the same place as the stops that we spell t and d, but in the manner of the 
palatal affricates [č] and [j] that standard spelling represents as ch and j respective- 
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ly. In that respect, they constitute a third possibility intermediate between the 
two phonological pairs that have distinct standard spellings. Because the affrica- 
tion before [r] is predictable, standard spelling ignores it, using the lexical rep- 
resentations tr and dr. Evidently, the children perceive the affrication. Not 
knowing the lexical representations, they must choose between the known spell- 
ings T/D or CH/J for these intermediate cases. They consistently choose on the 
basis of affrication, abstracting from the difference in place-of-articulation. They 
always match affricate [t] and [d] with the affricates that correspond in voicing— 
[č] and [j], respectively. 

Sometimes this preference appears among firs-graders, even those who have 
done no original pre-school spelling. A six-year-old, making average progress in 
reading and writing in first grade, wrote the following words for me when I asked 
what words begin with the same sound as train. (Note that R is usually omitted 
and CH is reversed): 


HCEAN (train) HCRAK (track) 
HCEK (check) HCICN (chicken) 
HCIKMANCK  (chipmunk) HCITO (cheetah) 
HCRP (trip) HCAFE (traffic) 


This boy's spelling is clearly different from that of the pre-schoolers—in the 
vowels, for instance—but he had no doubt that these words begin with the same 
Sound. Similarly for [dr] sequences: 


GIBOLL  (dribble) (the word I asked about) 

GIP (Jeep) 

GIN (Gene) 

GY (draw) (I attribute the Y to the [w] in the 


name of that letter.) 


Another first-grade boy independently produced very similar answers; cheat, traps, 
and chap were all words with the same first sound as train. He spelled that sound 
H—remember that the name of the letter includes [č]. He suggested drink and 
Jim as having the same first sound as dribble. For these boys, [t] and [d] before 
à vowel were clearly another matter; after they liad given me the above answers, 
I asked each about toy, table, Dick, and dog. 'Those are t and d, they told me, and 
they wrote them out with those letters. 

I have conducted an experimental investigation with 135 children who had 
done no original spelling, seeking to determine their judgments of these affri- 
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cates. The details of the test and its results are beyond the scope of this article,1* 
but the general outcome provides some support for the inferences drawn from the 
invented spelling. For example, the children were asked to indicate which words 
in a set of examples like train, turkey, and chicken begin with the same sound 
as truck. The children supplied the words themselves, by naming pictures, so that 
I, as tester, rarely had to give my own pronunciation. There were at least 11 
words in a set, so that the consistency of a child’s judgment could be measured. 
Of the 8o kindergarten children, many could not make consistent judgments, but 
of those who could do so, fully half chose words like train and chicken, rejecting 
turkey, tie, and the like. The 28 nursery-school children had even more difficulty 
making the required judgment consistently, a fact which suggests, not surprising- 
ly, that the children who spelled spontaneously were better than most at becom- 
ing conscious of their phonological judgments. But again, most of the consistent 
nursery-school children chose the affricates and rejected the stops. 

In a class of 27 first-graders who had encountered tr-words in their early read- 
ing, most made the adult judgment. However, there were children even in this 
group who insisted on the similarity between [tr] and [č]. Furthermore, there were 
four who easily demonstrated their ability to read a set of words like train, teddy 
bear, and chair, and who asserted with equal confidence that it is the first and 
last that begin with the same sound, even while they looked at the printed 
forms. These children obviously distinguished standard spelling from their 
own phonetic judgments. Such résults as these indicate at least that the spon- 
taneous spellers are not unique in their phonological judgments, although they 
may be somewhat unusual in their ability to make them explicit, and that the 
affrication of stops before [r] in English may be an important phonetic fact for 
young children. s 

Just as there is no unaffricated [tr] cluster, there is no [čr] cluster within a 
syllable in English,17 so, given the standard alphabet, either tray or chray would 
represent the word unambiguously. In a strictly taxonomic phonemic analysis, 
there is no relevant evidence for deciding whether the first segment of tray is to be 
classed with that of toy or that of chin. As usual, the standard spelling corresponds 
to the lexical representation from which the actual pronunciation is predictable 
by a general rule. That the children do not know this lexical representation is 


. “See chapter 2 of the dissertation referred to in footnote 12. 
17 As there would be if words like Christmas, chrome, and chronic were pronounced with a 
first segment like that of chop, for instance. 
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simply another instance of the general conclusion that it is such representations 
that they must learn in mastering standard spelling. 

Perhaps the more remarkable fact is that knowing the usual uses of T and CH, 
the children are able to choose a consistent representation for this inter- 
mediate segment. They abstract from a difference in palatalization (so called 
because the tongue strikes the palate in the articulation of chin) in classifying the 
first segment of tray with that of chin, and they do so without parental 
guidance, obviously. Evidently affrication is for them a phonologically more in- 
fluential feature than is palatalization, despite the otherwise general importance 
of place-of-articulation in their system. The children may represent palatalization 
if they have the alphabetic means to do so, as in SE (see) versus SHE, but they 
are capable of a more abstract spelling where it is needed, as in the [tr] and 
[dr] cases. In this, they are spontaneously employing one of the basic devices of 
spelling systems, namely consistent abstraction from phonetic variations. 

The nature of this accomplishment is theoretically more important than the 
fact that they choose the wrong dimension, from the adult point of view. To learn 
standard (lexical) spelling, a child must acquire both the principle that spelling 
does not represent regular phonetic variation and a knowledge of just what is 
regular—affrication, in this case. The fact that children's spontaneous spelling is 
already systematically abstract suggests that it is chiefly the facts of English, rather 
than the principle of spelling, that they have yet to learn. We will examine other 
cases in which the original spelling is, or rapidly becomes, abstract in this sense. 
Teachers of primary reading and spelling should be aware of both the principle 
and the specific instances of it in English. In responding to children’s first spell- 
ing, we should probably regard efforts that abstract in the wrong direction as 
-misapplications of the right idea. 


Flaps 
Another case that provides some information about the child's capacity for ab- 
stract representation is that of alveolar flaps, as in the following words: 


LADR (letter) PREDE (pretty) 
WOODR (water) BEDR (better) 


Once again, the D in these words represents a phonetically correct perception. 
There is no contrast between [t] and [d] when they occur between. vowels in En- 
glish; both become a tap of the tongue against the alveolar ridge behind the up- 
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per teeth. Because this sound is voiced, it is closer to [d]. The same variation takes 
place across word boundaries, and the children do not fail to represent it: 


AODOV (out of) GAD I CHANS (get a chance) 


In this case, the children represent a phonetic variation that the standard system 
does not. Presumably they have no basis for knowing that there is a lexical /t/ 
in such words. For the word-internal cases, they cannot receive any direct phonet- 
ic evidence, since [t] never occurs there. 

Nevertheless, this is one of the earliest invented spellings to disappear. The 
child who wrote LADR and PREDE at age three and a half or four wrote LATR, 
SESTR (sister), and PRETE at age five. As these examples themselves show, 
other inyented spellings, such as that of the lax vowels and the unigraphic repre- 
sentation of syllabic /r/ (see below), persisted longer, until age six in this 
case. Even children who at age six and later maintained some of the original 
spellings, such as CHR for [tr], stopped representing the flap even in internal po- 
sitions, as in LETL (little). 

How the children learn about the lexical /t/ in such words is not the issue. 
Most of these children were at least beginning to read at age five, and their par- 
ents say that they usually told their children the spelling of any word they asked 
about. Furthermore, at a boundary [t] alternates with the voiced flap, according 
to whether the following segment is a vowel, so that either may occur in the same 
word: 


[giD ə cans] [git som] 
get a chance get some 


More important than the source of evidence is the fact that the children 
learned to abstract away from this particular phonetic variation regularly. The 
relatively rapid development of this abstraction suggests that voicing contrasts 
may be less major determinants than others. Another section will present further 
evidence for this conclusion. 

The extension of this abstract spelling to all appropriate instances despite 
deficient phonetic evidence supports the view that spelling is “rule-governed” be- 
havior—that is, that spellings need not be learned one-by-one, but rather that what 
is learned is a principle. An important difference is that a principle extends 
to new instances. One cannot be sure what constitute “new instances” in chil- 
dren’s writing, but the word-internal tongue flaps would seem to qualify, for pho- 
netically they are always voiced, and the evidence that they are lexically (there- 
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fore graphically) /t/ is quite indirect. Yet once T appears in such a position, it 
appears consistently from then on, displacing D in words that the children 
have written previously. Accordingly, I suggest that the phonological relation be- 
tween the voiced flap and the corresponding voiceless stop became a part of these 
children’s knowledge of the language, and that they adopted the abstract form in 
their spelling as a result. 


Nasals 


Another interesting feature of the children’s spelling is the treatment of the nasals 
[m], [n], and [y], as in bumpy, end, and sing, respectively. Initially within a syl- 
lable, only the first two occur in English, and in this position, the children spell 
them in the usual way: 


MARED (married) NIT (night) 


These two nasals in final position also receive standard spelling: 
POM (palm) WAN (when) 


But when any of the nasals occurs before a consonant, the children almost always 
omit it from spelling: 


BOPY (bumpy) AD (and) WOTET (want it) 
NUBRS (numbers) ED (end) DOT (don't) 
THOPY  (thumpy) MOSTR (monster) PLAT (plant) 


Velar nasals before phonetic consonants are slightly less common, but examples 
are: 


HACC (Hanks) 

THEKCE  (think(s)) 

AGRE (angry) 

SIC (sink) written three times in my presence, 

along with a monologue on its nominal, 

transitive, and intransitive meanings. 

FAC (Frank) . the [r] is also omitted 

NOOIGLID (New England) 


This treatment of preconsonantal nasals is quite general and consistent; it is 
the usual (almost without exception) spelling for all the children up to about 
age five. Then most of them begin to represent the nasal, but still frequently omit 
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it. In fact, on an informal spelling dictation given to 49 first-graders, this spell- 
ing accounted for 15 of the 23 erroneous spellings of went and sent, Unfortunate- 
ly, these examples are ill-chosen, since wet and set also happen to be English 
words, and on that account may be more likely errors. Some first-grade teachers 
have indicated, however, that the omission of preconsonantal nasals is extraor- 
dinarily common. 

What appears at first to be another and extremely common instance of this 
spelling is the use of EG and IG for -ing endings, the former being used by those 
children who write E for [i]. 


FEHEG (fishing) SKEEIG (skiing) 
SOWEMEG (swimming) CUMIG (coming) 
GOWEG (going) PLAYIG (playing) 
COLAKTGE (collecting) FILG (feeling) 


One can not consider these as representing the g of conventional spelling and 
omitting the nasal, however, because the [g] is not realized phonetically in these 
forms in most dialects. The nasal is the final sound, and it seems plausible that 
the pre-school spellings represent it, just as they do the other final nasals, but with 
g since the alphabet provides no separate letter for [n]. The stop [g] that the chil- 
dren otherwise spell G as in GEVS (gives) and EGLIOW (igloo) corresponds 
to [5] in being velar. This suggests that place of articulation is a stronger determi- 
nant of the choice of symbol than is nasality, as indeed one would expect from 
the relative generality of these features in English. So when a nasal precedes a 
consonant (phonetically) it is not represented in the original spellings, but it is 
spelled (M,N, or G) when it does not precede a consonant. In the special case 
of the velar nasal, these rules give the same spelling for [ng] and [y]: G. Words 
which include [ng] phonetically, such as finger, longer, or linger, the children spell 
FEGR, LOGR, etc., where the G evidently represents [g], and the nasal has been 
omitted. 

When a nasal precedes a consonant in English, it must be articulated in the 
same place as the consonant; that is, within a syllable, only [m] precedes [p] and 
[b], only [n] precedes [d] and [t], and only [5] precedes [g] and [k]. Thus, in the -ing 
of standard spelling, even when the g is not pronounced, we can regard it as cor- 
responding to a lexical form, giving information as to where the nasal is articu- 
lated. In their original spellings the children are using G for a similar reason, ap- 
parently; when they learn standard spelling, they may find it natural in this respect. 

The children do not often cooperate with direct requests to write particular 
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words, but occasionally they provide some evidence that they distinguish the velar 
nasal and omit it before a consonant. One boy wrote FINGR for finger but then 
crossed it out, saying that that would spell [fingr]. He thought for a while, and 
then with a shrug, wrote FINGR anyway. He was older (6.2) and had begun to 
spell nasals before consonants in general. Another boy, who did not generally do 
so, wrote FIGR, sounding it out as [f-in-g-r]. 

We could explain the children’s treatment of nasals by assuming that they fol- 
low a strict segmentation principle under which a segment homorganic with and 
phonetically overlapping an adjacent one is not represented as a separate segment. 
There is no tongue-movement at all between a nasal and a following consonant, 
in fact. There is also support for the view that the children omit nasals on the 
basis of a systematic phonological abstraction.!5 Malécot has shown with spec- 
tographic and kymographic evidence that preconsonantal nasals have the effect 
of nasalizing preceding lax vowels. In fact, the nasals constitute distinct phonetic 
segments only before voiced consonants, as in amble, candor, and anger. Before 
voiceless consonants, as in ample, cantor, and anchor, the nasal is phonetically 
realized (and perceptually recognized) through vowel nasalization alone.!? This 
result holds in most dialects of English for [A]. [i], and [æ], especially the last. 
Given these phonetic facts, any uniform representation of preconsonantal nasals 
is an abstraction. We could regard the children as generalizing in the direction 
of nasalized vowels, contrary to standard spelling, and then abstracting from 
that nasalization in their spelling. 

Finally, the children's judgments may be abstract in a slightly different sense. 
Nasals are partially redundant in English in just the position in which the chil- 
dren omit them from spelling—preconsonantally. "Partially" in this case means 
that, given that a nasal occurs before a known consonant, one can predict all its 
other features, notably its place of articulation. For this reason, English spelling 
would carry the same information if a single symbol, say n, represented any nasal 
before a consonant. Bump would be spelled bunp; bunt and bunk would be 
spelled just as they are, and no ambiguity would be introduced. The children's 


* There is no question incidentally, that the children i i 
> dentally, perceive the nasality that they do not 
Tepresent—that they hear a distinctive difference between wet and went, for instance. An inde- 
pe test with such pairs confirmed this point. The question is where they think the differ- 
ies. 


^A. Malécot, “Vowel Nasality as a Distinctive Feat i i ish,” 
XXXVI (1990) dance ty tye Feature in American English," Language, 
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spelling ignores just this one piece of information, albeit a crucial one. In this 
respect, it is an over-abstraction. 

Treating a partially redundant segment as wholly so is not unprecedented. In 
Old English, and Germanic languages in general, alliteration depends on the sec- 
ond segment of a word if and only if the first is an [s] and the second is a true conso- 
nant. That is, [sp] must alliterate with [sp], not with [st] or [sk]. In such a cluster 
[s] was (and is) partially redundant in almost the same sense as preconsonantal 
nasals are: given that a consonant occurs initially before a true consonant, it must 
be [s]. Similarly, in folk-rhymes generally and Faroese Kuæði rhyme particularly, 
imperfect rhymes are tolerated where rhyming words differ by only one phonetic 
feature? At the lexical level, wet and went differ by a segment specified by just 
one feature. 

These three proposed explanations are alike in that they involve abstraction— 
from articulatory overlap, vowel nasalization, or partial redundancy. They all 
imply that nasality is a relatively minor, and place of articulation a relatively 
major, feature in the children's phonological system. The problem is to show how 
these proposals are empirically different and to obtain evidence that distinguishes 
among them. Confirmation for any of them would raise the problem of explain- 
ing how the children acquired the relevant principle. What is clear from the pres- 
ent evidence is that the original spellings are abstracted from a perceived pho- 
netic contrast, even in a case in which the spellers have the appropriate letters 


available and indeed use them in other contexts. 


Syllabic Segments 

English word between two consonants or at 
they become syllabic—that is, the segment 

a loudness maximum) and is perceived 

as a separate syllable. Because they know that the peak of most syllables is a vowel, 


and possibly influenced by the conventional spelling, adults perceive a vowel be- 


fore the liquid or nasal. This perceived vowel is usually spelled e and may be rep- 


resented either before or after the sy 
represent such a vowel. 


When [r], [I]; [m], or [n] occur in an 
the end of a word after a consonant, 
constitutes a sonority peak (in effect, 


llabic segment. The children virtually never 


"Neil for these observations about OE alliteration and folk-rhyme. 


?] am indebted to Wayne O' 
“The Reality of Grammars: Some Literary Evidence" (un- 


They are reported in his paper, 
published). 
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TIGR (tiger) DIKTR (doctor) 


SOGR (sugar) OVR (over) 
AFTR (after) 7 SMOLR (smaller) 
LITL (little) CANDL (candle) 
WAGN (wagon) OPN (open) 
This spelling applies to medial syllabic consonants as well: 
GRL (girl) BRD (bird) HRD (heard) 
FRST (first) SRKIS (circus) SODNLY (suddenly) 
ALRVATA (elevator, pronounced [elarvéyta], in a dialect common in the 
Boston area) 


This spelling is particularly persistent; it frequently appears even in words for 
which a child has otherwise learned aspects of the conventional spelling, such 
as the two T's in LITTL or the LY in SODNLY. On a spelling-dictation exer- 
cise, out of 47 first-graders, 21 (plus some who were inconsistent) produced: 


BRATHR (brother) TABL (table) FETHR (feather) 


These same first-graders produced other spellings consistent with the invented 
ones (e.g., the nasals discussed above), but none so frequently as this one. Among 
the spontaneous spellers, this representation persists even in common kinship 
terms that the children might have occasion to learn the spellings of, to the extent 
that they learn any spellings. 


FOT(H)R (father) MUTHR (mother) SESTR (sister) 


" 


These spellings appear to be particularly independent of adult influence, and 
they occur quite consistently in every child's writing. Ultimately, we would like 
to explain both the occurrence of the spellings and their durability. 

To adults these spellings seem to represent inadmissible consonant sequences 
—even whole words without a vowel—and on that account to violate an apparent 
principle of English, that each syllable contains a vowel. This principle is true, 
if at all, only of surface forms, however. A lexical representation that omits pre- 
dictable detail need not specify the syllabicity—the apparent vocalic quality—of 


these liquid and nasal segments; it is an automatic effect of the rules of English 
phonology.? 


* See Chomsky and Halle, pp85:89,-for a discussion of i justi 
fication of a lexical representation eon syllabicity. Reece E 
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The children’s treatment of syllabic segments contrasts with that of syllables 
consisting of a reduced vowel and an obstruent (a non-nasal true consonant, re- 
stricted by definition from being syllabic). Where liquids and nasals are not in- 
volved, their general practice is to represent a vowel in each syllable, as in CERIT 
(carrot), the second syllable of SRKIS, and many other examples. It would be 
hard to argue that there is any consistent phonetic basis for this distinction, that 
is, a difference in vowel quality between the syllabic segments and [aC] syllables 
(where C represents any obstruent). Rather, the basis appears to be that the vow- 
el is redundant in the former cases but not in the latter, generally. In other words, 
the children represent only lexical (unpredictable) vowels in their spelling. 

The explanation must involve one of two assumptions—that the children’s 
knowledge of English phonology is sufficiently abstract to eliminate predictable 
vowels, or that at some level of the tacit phonological analysis reflected in spell- 
ing, syllabics (liquids and nasals) are distinguished from other consonants.” 

The latter appears to be more nearly correct, for after about age five, when the 
children begin to represent the (predictable) reduced vowel in past tense end- 
ings after [d] or [t], as in STARTID and WONTID, they still do not do so with 
syllabics.? As in other cases, there is phonetic justification for distinguishing 
liquids and nasals from other consonants. The fact that the former can become 
syllabic is related to their similarity to vowels, namely that in their articulation 
there is a less radical obstruction of the flow of breath than in true consonants. This 
explanation suggests once again that an abstract classification of English segments 
may be part of the knowledge of the language that a child brings to school, Again 
the conclusion may apply both to spontaneous spellers and to first-graders who have 
done no pre-school writing. 

The children's spellings would be the conventional ones if the rules of English 
spelling were to change so that syllabicity was not represented. Although it would 
be an over-generalization, such a change would be appropriate to the lexical char- 
acter of English spelling, since the syllabics are generally single segments at the 
lexical level. Perhaps it is just this property of these spellings that accounts for 
their slowness to change. In learning conventional spelling, the child is learning 


2 See Chomsky and Halle, pp. 353-55: for a discussion of a classificatory framework that makes 
this distinction in terms of a feature called syllabic. 

2 Furthermore, there is little evidence that the children distinguish between lexical and pre- 
dictable vowels in syllabic positions. There are, however, the spellings MANTIN (mountain) 
and ANEMEL (animal) where the vowels explicitly represented must be lexical because they 
remain in non-syllabic positions, as in mountainous and animality. 
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to represent his phonetic perceptions in a way that eliminates redundant varia- 
tion. These representations of syllabic consonants are already of this sort, gen- 
erally. In this case, as for preconsonantal nasals and certain others, all quite per- 
sistent, the child must learn to mark a phonetic detail. 

An interesting footnote concerns the use of a letter to spell the syllable that is 
its name, as in 


STRT (start) GRDIN (garden) 


This phenomenon is not limited to liquids and nasals; occasionally the children 
use this rebus-device in other contexts. It is not typical of invented spelling, and 
in cases where I have been able to observe the writing first-hand, the child has 
been quite conscious of using it and somewhat amused at it. Frank, age five, wrote 


STRT (start) 


When I asked him what the dot meant, he replied that it showed that the letter 
was spelling its own name. He applied this notation fairly regularly for a few 
months, but only where the syllable was exactly the letter-name, as in 


U (you) OVR (over) 
R (are) ME (me) 


This evidence suggests what I believe to be the general case: that the children 
distinguish the letter-names from the sounds that the letters represent. From the 
beginning of writing, they use a letter to spell only a certain segment of its names; 
after some time, they may become conscious of this distinction and exploit it in 
tebus-fashion, but at no stage do they appear to be confused by the letter-names, 
as some have suggested in connection with proposals for teaching reading. This 
distinction is itself no trivial analytic accomplishment, especially for the vowels. 


Alternations 


One effect of not representing predictable phonetic variation in English spelling 
is that the alternant forms of certain lexical items are spelled uniformly. The 
past tense ending is ed, whether it occurs in its voiceless variant as in hopped 


*' The children apply this principle even in the use of H {ë 
i d y thi 1 [ēyč] to spell [č], as in the first- 
We jme Rd the initial sound of try, train, etc. A parallel dem s oe of Y [way] to 
spell [w], as in YUTS (once). This came from a child, 4.6, whose parents often urged her to use 
the letter that seemed closest when she asked about spelling. 
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[hapt], voiced as in hogged [hogd], or with a vowel as in wanted [wanted]. Ex- 
ceptional spellings occur where some aspect of pronunciation is not predictable; 
for past tense, there are two main cases: (1) truly exceptional verb alternations, 
such as go/went, where presumably nothing in the past form is predictable, and 
(2) a tense-lax alternation in medial vowels, a subregularity of the language re- 
stricted to certain verbs and indicated by a final consonant cluster, as in 
creep[crept. 

The same general principle carries over in part to the spellings of 
plurals, where the contrasts among the phonetic realizations [s], [z], and [sz] are 
completely predictable. [oz] occurs after coronal stridents as in dishes, [s] after 
voiceless consonants as in cups, and [z] everywhere else as in bags. English spell- 
ing marks the first as -es, noting its syllabicity, but uses -s for both of the others. 
For both inflections, the spelling system abstracts away from voiced/voiceless al- 
ternation. In general, only lexical contrasts are preserved in spelling. 

With these facts in mind, we now consider how the children represent pre- 
dictable contrasts. There are really two questions, although only rather indirect 
evidence could allow us to separate them: do the children recognize the various 
occurrences of past tense or plural as belonging to the same morphological item, 
and is there any evidence from their spelling that they perceive the predictability 
of the variation? Do they assign phonetic or morphophonemic spellings, and do 
they treat exceptional items in an exceptional manner? 

The answer is that generally they assign phonetic spellings at age three or four, 
but that a dramatic change occurs around age five or six. For the younger chil- 
dren, the following are typical examples: 


MARED (married) 
LAFFT (left) 
HALPT (helped) 


all written at age four. The same child at age five, however, used -d fairly uni- 
formly, as in 


WALKD (walked) ARIVD (arrived) 
HAPPIND (happened) STARTID (started) 


But he treated irregular verbs differently, often with standard forms, as in felt 
and slept, but also: 


KUT (cut) CGOT (caught) 
FOTE (fought) 
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There are no exceptions to this general developmental sequence among the chil- 
dren for whom I have examples. For one child, Edith, there is a revealing month- 
by-month sequence from 5.10 to 6.3, during which time this change appears to 
have taken place. At 5.10 she began to mark past tense endings: 


HOP-T  (hopped) 
STOP-T (stopped) 


But she was unable to apply this diacritic orthography to past tense consistently: 


HOPPED-T (hopped, apparently with adult coaching for HOPPED, since 
the double consonant and -ed do not otherwise occur) 

CAT-T (cat) 

WAT (went) 

WOCT (walked) 


The following month (5.11) showed more of the same; she had revised her no- 
tation slightly, and she treated an exceptional form as if it were regular. 

THA'T (that) 

JUST (just) 

WAN'T (went) 


At 6.0 (really almost two months later) we have the first uniform treatment 
of regular past forms. The diacritics disappeared, along with any apparent con- 
fusion between verbal inflections and the inherent segments of other words. 


PEKD  (peeked) 
FILLD (filed) 


The -D of PEKD was the only morphophonemic spelling in this month; it was 
also the only phonetic [t] as an inflection. Otherwise, [t] was spelled phonetically. 
Two months later (6.2) there was more evidence that Edith could spell past 
tense endings uniformly; she had also, however, begun to learn that exceptions 
may be spelled more phonetically, an insight that she applies correctly in one 
case, fails to apply in another, and over-generalizes in a third. 
LAFT (left) 
WAND (weni) 
WISPRT (whispered) 
RASTD (rested) 
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Beginning the following month, and ever since, Edith treated regular and ir- 
regular forms correctly, except for the non-occurrence of the e in -ed endings. 


WALKD (walked) 
SLAPT (slept) 


This girl's development in this detail is only a more fully illustrated and more 
explicit (with her diacritic innovation) version of what the other young spellers 
appear to have done.? Nevertheless, it would be hasty to base deep principles on 
so few cases. What does seem clear is that the invented spellings are phonetic in 
this detail until late in the pre-school period. Then rather suddenly the children 
begin to abstract from the phonetic contrast toward a uniform spelling of past 
tense inflections. At the same time, they rapidly develop a correct distinction of 
regular and irregular cases, even when the irregularity involves a rather limited 
class like wept—slept—crept. 

It would be incorrect, I think, to attribute all of this development to adult 
teaching. The girl who wrote the last class of examples attended a Montessori 
school, even in her sixth year, where the practice was to accept all the children’s 
writing with a minimum of correction. Her mother, who had gone to a Montes- 
sori school herself, followed much the same practice at home; she told her chil- 
dren spellings only when they asked, and she rarely corrected what they offered. 
In fact, almost all of these children got correction from their parents only when 
they asked; that seems to have been a necessary condition for the spontaneous 
spelling to occur at all. Of course the child has used information from adults—by 
age six, most children have acquired information from reading as well as oral in- 
struction—but this information apparently has been “filtered” through the child’s 
own notions, which exert a powerful influence on what he writes. 

Notice, furthermore, that almost all the spellings deviate from the standard, 
if not in the ending, then in the vowel, and they do so in regular ways. A uniform 
-D may appear for both [d] and [t] in regular past forms long before the standard 
-ed. These spellings are certainly not copied from adults in any simple sense. The 
development from phonetic to morphophonemic is not a direct move from pho- 
netic to adult spelling; rather, there is a dramatic change in the type of (non- 
adult) spelling the child creates. 


"She was not the only child who marked inflections. Another girl, Pammie, went from 
LOOK, T (also NURS, T; CALL, D; NAME, D; etc) at age seven to LOOK'D, etc. at age eight. 
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The treatment of plurals appears to be a special case of the gencral conclu- 
sion; from the first writings on, the children spell plurals -s, marking no dis- 
tinction between the voiced and unvoiced variants. They do (sometimes) mark 
the vowel of the syllabic ending [az], as adult spelling does. The following ex- 
amples are typical: 


WENDOWS (windows) RASIS (races) 
WANSAS (Wednesdays) CIDEJCHES (sandwiches) 
LADYS (ladies [age five]) HOUESS (houses) 


The same children use -s for voiceless endings, too, of course. 


SOKS (socks) RABITS (rabbits) 
STMPS (stamps) 


In fact, s stands for phonetic [z] and [s] in inherent segments as well as in inflections. 


CLOWSD (closed) BEECOS (because) SESTR (sister) 
WUS (was) KUS (‘cause) SAND (send) 


In general, z occurs rarely and only in positions such as initial pre-vocalic seg- 
ments, where the occurrence of voicing is not predictable, as in ZIP. 

The phonetic difference between [s] and [z] is not as great in final position, at 
least for some speakers, as in other positions29 It may be important, then, to ask 
whether the children represent the difference medially, where the phonetic contrast 
is greater and where voicing is also sometimes predictable. (Leaving aside many 
details, voicing is assimilative, so that [s] occurs in voiceless consonant clusters, but 
[z] occurs elsewhere.) Evidence is less plentiful, but what there is clearly supports 
the conclusion that the children ignore the phonetic contrast. Compare, for 
instance, 


RASIS (races) SUSE (Susie) 
SESTR (sister) CLOWSD (closed) 
PANSEL (pencil) PRESINS (presents) 


That the children do not distinguish [s] and [z] in their spelling can be ex- 


i 5 This was pointed out to me by Emmon Bach. Where it applies, 
tion in English of a general tendency toward de-voicing of final obst: 
man, for instance. 


"Some problems remain in the exact formulation. See Chomsky and Halle, pp. 228-29 and 
232-83. 


it is perhaps a minor reflec- 
ruents, as is the rule in Ger- 
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plained in three quite different ways. First, the children may not generally per- 
ceive the two sounds as distinct. This result would be a clear counter-instance to i 
the general conclusion that the children perceive fine phonetic differences, in- 
cluding other voicing contrasts, as in the [t].[d] [D] alterations, for instance. 
However, children of even three and a half years can usually answer questions 
involving pairs that differ only in voicing, such as sip/zip, racer |razor, and bus] 
buzz.28 Accordingly, I believe that this explanation is untenable. 

Second, considering the reversals of letters in children’s writing, it is conceiy- 
able that the visual distinction between s and Z is too difficult for the children to 
make consistently; so they settle on one, the more common s, as the representa- 
tion for both. This hypothesis does not deny that the children can make the 
phonetic discrimination. I am inclined to reject this view for a number of rea- 
sons: first, on this supposition one would expect the spelling distinction to reap- 
pear among children who make a very angular z but a curved s, or among chil- 
dren of European background who write a barred #, or among children who 
learn to typewrite (as three of those discussed here did), and who therefore can 
rely on a positional as well as a shape difference. As far as I can judge, none of 
these expectations is correct. Furthermore, these children had no serious diffi- 
culty with other pairs of letters that are mirror-images or inversions, such as b/d, 
w/m, and ujn. There are occasional reversed letters, as in all children’s print- 
ing, but not nearly enough to cause any of these other distinctions to collapse, nor 
is the reversal entirely in one direction. 

A third interpretation is that the children distinguish [s] and [z] quite early 
and, perhaps even before beginning to write, conclude that their occurrence is 
predictable, so that spelling can be abstract from this difference without loss of 
information. This conclusion would be another over-generalization, but not for 
plurals, the most common examples. If this hypothesis is correct, We have another, 
and much earlier example of a typical process: the child has fairly narrow pho- 
netic perceptions, but abstracts from these in systematic Ways in spelling. In this 
case the abstraction is from a voicing contrast, just as in the case of the past-tense 
inflections and the rapid development of T for intervocalic flaps. Under this in- 
terpretation, the problem is to explain why this treatment of [s] and [z] emerges 
much earlier than these similar spellings for stops. 

Adopting this view, we find evidence about a question raised by Berko in her 
classic study of children's acquisition of morphology. Having shown that pre- 


2 See chapter 3 of the dissertation referred to in footnote 12. 
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school children can form the appropriate [s] or [z] plural of even nonsense forms, 
and thus that they have acquired knowledge of a rule that extends to new in- 
stances, Berko questions whether the rule is morphological or phonological in 
nature, and notes, “It would be interesting to find out what the child thinks he is 
saying—if we could in some way ask him the general question, ‘How do you make 
the plural?’ "2? We might look upon the invented spellings as embodying an answer 
to this general question, namely that the children regard these plural alternants 
as a single form at the level relevant to spelling—just as adults do, in fact. 

Accordingly, a pedagogical orthography, such as i.a. that employs distinct 
symbols for the voiced and voiceless plurals may be introducing phonetic detail 
that a pre-school child can readily, even spontaneously, learn to abstract away 
from. Considering the abstract nature of children's inventéd spellings, we find 
that phonemic accuracy in pedagogical spellings may be an inappropriate goal. 
The question is really deeper: which phonetic facts are relevant in the child’s 
own phonological system as he begins to read and write? 


Conclusion 


We have seen evidence that children tacitly recognize certain phonetic contrasts 
and similarities, in that they represent these in their original spelling. For syste- 
matic reasons, standard English spelling does not reflect these same relationships. 
The contrasts, such as that between the first segments of tuck and truck, are pre- 
dictable in context and therefore irrelevant to meaning and its representation in 
spelling. The similarities, such as that between tense and lax vowels, are not rep- 
resented directly in standard spelling because of its abstract lexical character. 
Perhaps as a result of knowledge of this system, most adults do not recognize these 
phonetic relations; they have to learn, or re-learn, them in order to under- 
stand the children's judgments. What the children do not know is the set of lexi- 
cal representations and the system of phonological rules that account for much 
of standard spelling; what they do know is a system of phonetic relationships that 
they have not been taught by their parents and teachers. 

We have seen that the children choose representations in terms of phonetic 
properties, such as nasality, syllabicity, backness, height, and affrication. These 
are some of the terms in which the rules of English phonology must be stated. 


? Jean Berko, "The Child's Learning of English Morphology,” in Psycholinguistics, ed. Sol 
Saporta (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961), p. 373. 
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The contrary result would have been entirely possible; the children might have 
recognized no relation between the “flap” in water and the [d] of waddle, or be- 
tween the vowels of bite and pot, although these share the properties of voicing 
and backness, respectively. In fact, the children might not have judged the seg- 
mentation of English words as they did; for example, that DIKTR (doctor) has 
five segments that need to be represented. 

Finally, we have seen that children treat certain relationships as more basic 
than others in their spelling. Backness is preserved in place of tenseness and 
height for the vowels; affrication and place-of-articulation predominate over 
nasality and voicing for the consonants. On these bases, the children’s spelling 
is systematically abstract from perceived phonetic detail. This characteristic is 
particularly notable in the abstraction from nasality, syllabicity, and voicing in 
certain contexts. These choices are not required by any lack of symbols, since in 
other contexts the children use letters (M,N,G,E,D, and Z) that represent these 
qualities. Evidently the children abstract on the basis of their tacit analysis of 
phonological features (as in distinguishing [r,l,m, and n] from other consonants 
in syllabic contexts) and possibly the predictability of certain details of pronuncia- 
tion (such as the voicing of [t] between vowels). In general, the children treat 
sounds, not as unanalyzed wholes, but as items related by their constituent prop- 
erties, and modified in regular, hence irrelevant, ways by their contexts. This re- 
sult conflicts with the assumption that children are necessarily limited to match- 
ing spellings with phonemes defined on superficial taxonomic grounds. The chil- 
dren who created their own spellings arrived at a deeper analysis of English 
phonology a year or more before beginning school. 

It would be easy but, I believe, incorrect to disregard the evidence presented 
here as having been produced by exceptional children. In that they began to 
spell and, often, to read early, these children were exceptional. Some, but not all, 
appeared to be independent and creative beyond the average, but their crea- 
tivity was sometimes a result of their spelling accomplishments. Most of them 
came from relatively privileged middle-class families, with professional and aca- 
demic parents, but this fact may have been a result of the informal procedure 
by which I located young spellers. Within this limitation, the families were quite 
diverse in beliefs and backgrounds. The one characteristic that all the parents had 
in common was a willingness to accept the child’s own spelling efforts, to provide 
simple materials (first blocks and other elementary alphabet toys, then paper and 
pencil), and to answer questions. A cluster of unfortunate attitudes prevalent m 
Our society may suppress this willingness in many parents: a fear that the child's 
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own efforts will lead to “bad habits,” a belief that English spelling is bizarre, and 
a corresponding reliance on the expertise of professional teachers or on some- 
times complex educational devices that bear the stamp of expert approval. All of 
the parents provided just the information that any inexpert literate adult could 
provide: the names of the letters and answers to such questions as, “How do you 
spell ‘chuh’?” They did not coax or expect their children to spell; most were 
surprised, in fact. There were no unusual educational devices relevant to spelling 
in any of the homes, and although the parents may have had inner qualms about 
"bad habits," their manner was relaxed and non-didactic. All of the children now 
in the primary grades and above have readily mastered standard spelling, with 
none of the laborious re-training that the notion of "habits" implies. Learning 
to spell need not be a process of acquiring habits, apparently. 

In any case, to attribute the children's accomplishment a priori to exceptional 
general intelligence or an exceptional environment merely begs the important 
question. The children had tacitly acquired a knowledge of phonological rela- 
tions of which their parents were themselves unaware. What the children had 
learned was not related in any obvious way to what they had heard or seen. The 
important theoretical question is how pre-school children can learn abstract rela- 
tions of this sort. Until we have serious evidence bearing on this question, we can 
not assume that general intelligence must be the major factor in acquiring the 
knowledge that makes spelling possible. Even if it were true that all young spellers 
are exceptionally intelligent, the statistical observation by itself would not ac- 
count for the occurrence of the spelling, nor, more important, for the specific 
and uniform character of what they all learned. Whatever variations there may 
be in individual development, the crucial conclusion remains that children can 
(and to some degree, must) make abstract inferences about the sound system of 
their language before they learn to read and write. 

"The educational importance of this conclusion seems clear enough, at least 
in general. We can no longer assume that a child must approach reading and 
writing as an untrained animal approaches a maze—with no discernible prior 
conception of its structure. We can not assume, in the essentially digestive meta- 
phor that Paulo Freire rightly ridicules,?° that the child is an empty vessel, men- 
tally inert although physically so dynamic, waiting to be filled with adult spell- 
ings. Evidently, a child may come to school with a knowledge of some phono- 


? Paulo Freire, “The Adult Literacy Process as Cultural i ” a 
enc {co RE Epig oa ey as Cultural Action for Freedom,” Harvard Edu 
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logical categories and relations; without conscious awareness, he may seek to re- 
late English spelling to these in some generally systematic way. If this inference 
is correct, some long-neglected questions turn out to be crucial for understanding 
and facilitating the process of learning to read: what levels of phonological anal- 
ysis do individual children tacitly control at various stages of development; how 
do these analyses relate to the lexical representations that generally correspond 
to standard spelling; and how can reading instruction build on this relationship, 
while encouraging children to extend and deepen their notion of the sound sys- 
tem of the language? Detailed answers to these questions are not at all obvious; 
in fact, it is difficult to devise means of acquiring some answers, since children's 
phonological judgments are rarely explicit, as they are in the invented spellings. 
So far, we have evidence that at least some children do not attend to statisti- 
cal associations between spellings and autonomous phonemes, which have been 
the subject of much research in reading. Rather, the children pair spellings with 
segments abstractly categorized in terms of a hierarchy of articulatory features. 

In the classroom, an informed teacher should expect that seemingly bizarre 
spellings may represent a system of abstract phonological relations of which 
adults are quite unaware. Until we understand this system better, we can at least 
respect it and attempt to work with it, if only intuitively. A child who wants to 
spell truck with a ch- will not be enlightened by being told that ch- spells 
“chuh,” as in chicken. He already knows that; in fact, the relation between the 
first segments of truck and chicken is exactly what he wants to represent. Nor will 
exaggerated (or exasperated) pronunciation of truck help much, for mono- 
lingual adult speakers of English are usually limited to pronouncing the two pos- 
sibilities that our phonology allows. We will either insert a false vowel after the 
[t], which does away with the affrication at the cost of distorting the word, or we 
will exaggerate that very quality which the child wishes to represent. Drill and 
memorization of words with tr- and dr- may help the child to learn such cases, 
but these techniques suggest that spelling is arbitrarily related to speech and can 
only be memorized. This suggestion is not true of either standard ApoU or the 
child's own invention. Better, it would seem, to say something like, "Yes, truck 
sounds like chicken at the beginning, but it is also like 2 first sound of toy, 
and that's what we show by using a t.” Similarly for the child who spells pen with 
an a (or dent without an n, brother without an e, liked with 2 t, of butter with 
à d). Such a child needs to be told, in effect, that his phonological judgments are 
not wrong (though they may seem so to most adults), and that it is reasonable, in- 
deed necessary, to categorize abstractly what he hears. 
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However, he must also learn that standard spelling reflects a system somewhat 
different from his own. He will have acquired the basis for this adult system only 
when he has tacitly learned rules such as affrication and vowel shift that make 
the standard spellings systematically accurate?! Then he can learn to read and 
spell on the principle that the written form corresponds to an abstract (lexical) 
form, not directly to what he hears. He is on his way when he begins to abstract 
from phonetic variations, as the spontaneous spellers did in their pre-school de- 
velopment. It may be particularly important to recognize when his own efforts 
are too abstract, or abstract in the wrong direction, and to suggest, at least im- 
plicitly, that he is using the right principle, even if in the wrong place. We can- 
not teach him this principle if we ourselves continue to believe that to learn to 
spell is to get in the “habit” of associating sounds with letters, or phonemes with 
graphemes. For at least some children, to learn standard spelling is to learn to 
broaden and deepen their pre-school phonological analysis, which may already 
be abstract enough that phoneme-grapheme correspondences are indirect out- 
comes of an intricate system. 

Our understanding of children’s phonology is still shallow and fragmentary 
at best. The reasonable conclusion to be drawn from this work at this time is not 
_ that old dogmas should be replaced with new, but that we now have good reason 
to look more carefully at children’s judgments of English phonology and spelling. 

. In the meantime, we must assume that learning to read and write are matters 
of knowledge rather than habit, to use the terms of an old but honorable distinc- 
tion. 


= See Carol Chomsky, “Reading, Writing, and P] » f ; 
process may be facili y : cading, Writing, and Phonology,” for some suggestions as to how this 
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Most of the literature on Title I of ESEA focuses either on activities at the federal 
level—the passage and early administration of the law—or at the local level—the 
quality of programs or alleged abuses in using Title I funds. Little attention has 
been paid to the intergovernmental problems of implementing education re- 
form in a federal system. In this article, the author examines the interaction be- 
tween the different levels of government concerning Title I, focusing mainly on 
the program’s management and on specific federal efforts to issue strong guide- 
lines. The discussion reveals the political and bureaucratic obstacles which con- 
strain federal efforts to redirect local priorities and explores the notion of counter- 
vailing local power as a way for the poor to gain greater leverage in the program’s 
operation, 


If there was a single theme characterizing the diverse elements of the 1965 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), it was that of reform. The Act 
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was designed to stimulate innovation, to strengthen the states, to link research 
with the schools, and to make the problems of the poor the nation’s number one 
education priority. In short, ESEA was the first step toward a new face for Amer- 
ican education. Almost six years after passage it is worth asking whether this 
spirit of reform has been translated into educational practice, Has state and local 
administration reflected these new priorities? Has the U.S. Office of Education 
(USOE) asserted leadership? What are the political and bureaucratic impedi- 
ments to reform? How can implementation be improved? 

Answers to these questions are important for two reasons. First, they will pro- 
vide useful information about the limits of federally-initiated reform. After all, 
the extent to which states and localities meet the new priorities is a measure of 
the balance of power within the federal system as well as of the central govern- 
ment's capacity to execute reform. Second, a better understanding of the prob- 
lems of implementation can lead to improvement in ESEA’s operation. That un- 
derstanding can best be achieved, I believe, by viewing key administrators at the 
federal, state, and local level as primarily political figures—rather than educators 
—subject to the demands of their constituencies and to the constraints of their 
bureaucracies. 

To answer these questions, I have focused on Title I, aid to the disadvantaged. 
This program, the heart of ESEA, provides a good test of the limits of federal 
reform. It is the largest program by far and called for the greatest change at the 
local level—a new focus on the needs of the poor. This paper, then, examines the 
origins of Title I, the nature of the agencies administering it, and the working re- 
lationships between one state department of education (Massachusetts), the 
USOE, and local school districts. Finally, it describes some recent efforts to make 
the program more responsive to the program's clients, the poor.1 


Federal Legislation for the Disadvantaged 


The central thrust of ESEA is to eliminate poverty. The underlying notion was 
Jamiliar—poor children given the opportunity to do well in school will do well 


1A variety of means were used to gather the information for this study. Interviews were con- 
ducted in the USOE, in the Massachusetts Department of Education and at the local level. Other 
information was gathered through reports, Congressional hearings, questionnaires, correspon- 
dence, conversations, memoranda, and, of course, a reading of the general literature. In addition, 
some of the material is based on my personal experence with the program, gained while working 
for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare between 1964 and 1969. 
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as adults—and it was embodied in the Act's first and most important Title. By — 
allocating extra funds to schools with high concentrations of poor families, fed- 
eral reformers sought better education and improved opportunity. 

In this, Title I expressed the political atmosphere prevailing in mid-'6o's Wash- 
ington. The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 had just been passed, and high 
government officials believed that poverty soon would be eliminated. It was only 
natural, then, that they would try to extend the President's “unconditional war" 
on poverty by providing quality education for poor children. This attitude also 
reflected the influence of what Daniel P. Moynihan calls the professionalization 
of reform: 


[President Kennedy’s] election brought to Washington as officeholders, or consultants, or 
just friends, a striking echelon of persons whose profession might justifiably be described 
as knowing what ails societies and whose art is to get treatment underway before the pa- 
tient is especially aware of anything noteworthy taking place. . . 2 


This predisposition was translated into law in the 1965 ESEA, mainly through 
the work of Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel, a strong advocate of con- 
centrating resources on disadvantaged children. He was aided by a bill (5.2528), 
introduced by Senator Morse (D-Oregon) in 1964, which suggested a formula 
for concentrating funds on cities and rural areas at the same time, thus helping 
to assure a coalition of northern urban and southern rural Congressmen. 
Through negotiations with key individuals and interest groups, the details of 
ESEA were hammered out prior to the bill’s introduction, successfully avoid- 
ing major amendments during Congressional debate. : 

It is important to understand that the reform was not a response to public 
pressure. Unlike the great national programs passed during the New Deal, Title 
I did not arise from public demand. The poor were unorganized and pau made 
no demands for such legislation. Nor was Title I a natural outgrowth of tried and 
tested programs at the local level. At the time it was developed, only three states 
(California, Massachusetts, and New York)* had passed legislation specifically 


*Daniel P. Moynihan, Maximum Feasible Misunderstanding (New York: The Free Press, 
1 " . is ae 
er Seas K. Bailey and Edith K. Mosher, ESEA: The Office of BUR [SUMA 
Law (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1968); Philip eM The i en is iecit 
to Education in 1965 (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1967); TD fe kas Shah SET 
ESEA: The National Politics of Educational Reform (Unpublished Ph.D. disser i 
University, E : 

‘ Title Ted the Second Annual Report of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edw. 
cation Act of 1965, School Year 1966-67 (U.S. Office of Education, 1968), pp. 119-121. 
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geared to disadvantaged children, and those laws funded only small pilot projects. 
Other local efforts were new, few, and concentrated in a limited number 
of cities.» Nor was Title I the creature of the established educational organiza- 
tions or educational administrators. The “old guard” bureaucracy in USOE 
viewed its job as providing technical assistance to the states and local schools 
when requested. They saw USOE more as a consulting firm than a focal point 
for leadership or initiative; the guiding principle was deference to the states and 
the local schools, and they had reservations about Title I9 The attitude of the 
professionals who staff the state and local school systems was little different. They 
were “ dismayed” to learn that ESEA was not general aid,” and in a national sur- 
vey of school administrators in May, 1966 approximately 70 percent stated that 
Title I funds should not be allocated on the basis of povertys As far as the 
educational associations in Washington were concerned, their primary interest 
was general support for ongoing public school activities? Although they accepted 
the poverty theme as a necessary compromise to achieve aid for the public school 
system, their emphasis was on breaking barriers to federal aid, on the ground that 
this would be a major step toward general support at a later date. As one observer 
put it: 

Having passed the Senate seven times and the House twice since the 1960's, a large-scale 
school aid measure had yet to reach the President's desk for signature. ... ‘Getting the 
law on the books' was the objective uniting perhaps the widest constellation of interest 
groups ever assembled on a domestic issue.10 


In sum, Title I was not a reflection of pressure from the poor and had little 
support among educational administrators. Some urban school officials saw the 
need for categorical aid, but most support from within the profession was based 
on the notion that Title I was the first step toward general aid. The objective was 
a law, not reform. The main thrust for aid to poverty schools came from reformers 
in the Executive Branch who had a double objective: the establishment of the 
principle of federal aid to schools and a redirection of local priorities. 


5 See statement by Francis Keppel, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Hearings Before the Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Education, on Aid to Elementary and Secondary Education, 89th Congress, 
First Session, House, p. 89. : 

* Bailey and Mosher, of. cit., p. 47. 

* Ibid., p. 99. 

3 Ibid., p. 306. 

? Ibid., pp. 15, 16. 

w Samuel Halperin, “ESEA: Five Years Later," unpublished paper printed in the Congressional 
Record, September 9, 1970, p. H8492. 
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The Allocation of Responsibility 


The successful implementation of reform depends heavily on the distribution 
of power. Given USOE's historically weak role in American education, the re- 
formers saw the need for additional federal leverage. The legislative record, how- 
ever, was mixed on this point. While the reformers were anxious to use federal 
power to improve schooling for the poor, they were acutely aware of their limita- 
tions, Federal control of schools was a major issue when the bill was drafted, and 
every increment in federal power meant a corresponding decrease in the states’ 
authority. 

The result was a complicated and highly significant compromise. The formula- 
grant mechanism was used to by-pass the states and localities in determining 
roughly on whom the money should be spent. Funds were to be distributed 
among school districts based on the relative incidence of poverty, and within each 
school district they would be spent on educationally deprived (not necessarily 
poor) children in areas of high concentration of poverty.” The poverty formula 
is simply a device to get the money to those geographic areas of greatest need 
based on the premise that there is a high correlation between poverty and educa- 
tional deprivation. 'The formula grant system cuts both ways, however; while it 
by-passes state and local governments, it establishes a virtual entitlement for each 
state and locality, once the total amount of federal appropriation is known. This 
absence of competition for program funding combined with the local view that 
the money is rightfully theirs immensely weakens the ability of federal officials to 
bargain with the states over improvements in administration.” 

Initiative as to program content and character was left with the states and lo- 


calities. The local school districts identify eligible educationally deprived chil- 


dren, determine their needs, design programs to meet them, and apply to the 
]. The state departments: 


appropriate state department of education for approva ? 
approve projects of sufficient "size, scope, and quality," monitor them, and sub- 


u My discussion of Title I is limited to programs administered at the local level by the public 


schools, Title I also provides support for the handicapped, for institutionally neglected or delin- 


quent children, for Indian children, and children of migrants. z j 
12 This comment is not meant as a criticism of the Title I formula. When it was being developed 


in the fall of 1964, a major concern was a politically acceptable way to distribute de) for- 
mula met this criterion since funds were concentrated in key Congressional districts in urban areas 
and poor rural sections of the South. Also the formula allowed the Administration to come up 
with estimates, prior to Congressional action, showing each Congressman how E RED district 
would receive if the proposal passed. The formula's effect on bargaining during imp! ementation 


may be viewed as an unanticipated consequence. 


mit fiscal reports and evaluations of the effectiveness of the local projects to 
USOE. The federal role in this respect was minimal—it consisted of little more 
than approving applications submitted by the state departments of education for 
participation in the program. This application is simply a two-page letter signed 
by a state official stating, in effect, that the law will be followed. 

The only counterweight to this almost complete delegation of programmatic 
responsibility was an effort to reserve federal authority to establish “basic cri- 
teria,” which could be used to guide administration of Title I at the state and 
local level. Although this provision in the draft legislation emerged un- 
changed from the Congress, it caused considerable controversy in both houses.!* 
It was viewed as a threat to local control of the schools and was hotly contested 
during Congressional debate. The resistance portended future obstacles to the 
exercise of the federal quality control authority. 

In summary, Title I provides influence for each level of government, but at the 
same time sets limits. The USOE by-passes the state departments of education in 
determining the allocation of grants and establishes basic criteria which must be 
met by local districts, but it has no operating control over the projects. The states 
have the responsibility for approving projects but they must apply federal cri- 
teria in carrying out this responsibility. Local districts have access to earmarked 
funds and latitude in designing projects, circumscribed only by the effectiveness 
of state supervision and federal criteria. Thus, even on paper, the local school 
districts had the greatest say in how Title I funds were to be spent. Other factors, 
discussed below, also tend to favor local interests over state and federal. 


The Administration of Title I: Federal Efforts 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to describe in detail the administration of 
Title I by USOE. The initial problems of reorganizing the agency, of recruiting 
"new blood," of staffing the programs, and of writing the regulations and guide- 

_ lines have been amply and adequately covered by Bailey and Mosher in their 
book, ESEA: The Office of Education Administers a Law.4 Some observations, 
however, are in order. 


After nearly 100 years of efforts to obtain general federal support for ele- 


? See Hearings before the General Subcommittee on Education, o: cit. 176; Report No. 
446, 89th Congress, First Session, Senate, p. 84. oe SEM : 
“Bailey and Mosher, of. cit. 
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mentary and secondary schools, it is not surprising that passage of ESEA was 
viewed as a tremendous breakthrough. The much tougher job, however, was to 
implement the reform. But the problem of administrative niceties was not 
the focus of the reformers. As former U.S. Commissioner of Education Harold 
Howe explains: 


ESEA was the only type of Federal activity in education which was likely to be political- - 
ly viable in 1965....I doubt that anyone could have dreamed up a series of education — 
programs more difficult to administer and less likely to avoid problems in the course of 
their administration, but ESEA was not designed with that in mind.!5 


Also, the reformers involved in the development and passage of ESEA for the 
most part were not involved in its implementation. They went on to the devel- 
opment and passage of additional legislation, while federal administration of 
ESEA was turned over to lower levels in the 98-year-old USOE. This staff had vir- 
tually no impact on the development of Title I, and would have preferred more 
traditional approaches or general aid, The agency had no experience with grants- 
in-aid of the size and scope of Title I, nor had it ever been called on to write 
“basic criteria” governing the approval of projects. Herculean efforts were made 
to bring in new blood and make the agency responsive to its new and different 
responsibility, and the agency did change. Nevertheless, the “old guard,” if not 
always controlling policy, were the ones who for the most part staffed the BIG? 
gram and made the day-to-day decisions setting the tone of the federal operations. 

Furthermore, USOE has not had enough people to effectively monitor the pro- 
gram. Title I is administered by the Division of Compensatory Education in the 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education of the USOE. Monitoring is car- 
ried out by area desk officers in the Operations Branch. Although Title I policy 
is usually set at higher levels, the area desk officers are the link with the states 
and have day-to-day responsibility to assure that the states are following the law, 
regulations, guidelines, and basic criteria. y 

While as recently as January, 1970, there were some thirty professionals work- 
ing on all facets of Title I—technical assistance, accounting, program support— 
there were only three area desk officers for the entire nation.!5 The onet? dealing 


* Letter from Harold Howe II, tember 18, 1970. , t 
"In the early days of the bie the Division of Program Operations (later the Division 


of Compensatory Education) approached its authorized personnel strength of 82 (including pro- 


i i dwindled. 
fessional and cleri iley and Mosher, op. cit., p. 93) but subsequently a y 
" Interview A Rie, Midwest and Eastern Regional Representative, Division of 


Compensatory Education, USOE. 
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with Massachusetts had responsibility for twenty-three other states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. In addition to his Title I respon- 
sibilities, he spent approximately two-thirds of his time working on other projects 
at the Bureau level having practically nothing to do with Title I. The desk officer 
had no assistants and spent a substantial part of his Title I time drafting replies 
to Congressional mail. He felt that he could use at least four assistants to provide 
adequate technical assistance to the states. 

In addition, the USOE staff has traditionally taken a passive role with respect 
to the states. The Massachusetts desk officer described his relationship with the 
Massachusetts Title I Director as “very nice.” In the six months preceding the in- 
terview, they had met together once and talked occasionally on the telephone. 
The area desk officer viewed his job as one of trouble-shooting, answering com- 
plaints, and providing service. He did not want to provide leadership, nor did 
he view himself as a program “monitor” in the sense of being an enforcement 
officer. He readily admitted that he did not have the time to know what was going 
on in his states, and thus was dependent on information supplied by state officials 
as to whether they were enforcing the law. He found the limited staff situation 
frustrating, not because he was unable to monitor the states, but because he could 
not give them assistance. 

The prevailing modus operandi was succinctly described by an official in the 


Division of Compensatory Education who has been with the program since its 
start: 


Title I is a service-oriented program with predetermined amounts for the states. This 
sets the framework where the states are entitled to the money. Other than making sure 
States got their money and making sure it was spent, there was no role for the Office of 
Education. I don’t know anyone around here who wants to monitor. The Office of Edu- 
cation is not investigation-oriented, never has been, and never will be. 


During the last few months, however, the Title I staff has grown significantly. 
As of October, 1970 there were some fifty professionals, including fifteen new 
desk officers, on the Title I staff. While this increase gives the appearance of 
greater control of the program, it is too early to assess its full impact at the state 
and local level. It seems fairly clear, though, that USOE's service-oriented atti- 
tude toward the states has not changed significantly. After all, changing the style 
of a bureaucracy rooted in tradition cannot be accomplished overnight. Further- 


^^ Estimates supplied by Holly Knox, Office of Legislation, USOE. 
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more, as one USOE official commented: “Most of the new people are state-ori- 
ented,”19 

But why the sudden jump in staff size? The underlying cause can be traced to 
the fall of 1969 and the release of the report, Title I of ESEA: Is It Helping Poor 
Children? The so-called Martin-McClure Report (named after its authors Ruby 
Martin of the Washington Research Project and Phyllis McClure of the NAACP 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc.) charged flagrant violations of the law. 
USOE responded with a high level Title I task force. This focus of attention on 
an obviously understaffed program combined with continuing pressure from the 
report's authors led to the increase in staff. 

But the report's importance goes far beyond its identification of problems; its 
release may well mark a turning point in the administration of Title I. The re- 
port represents the first major effort by spokesmen of the poor to bring significant 
pressure to bear on USOE.? Later in the paper we shall see that a growing new 
Title I constituency, largely triggered by the report, has also had some impact on 
Title I guidelines and is tenaciously tugging at the established powers in educa- 
tion. 

The area desk operation is not the only respect in which federal administration 
of Title I has been weak. Since the beginning of the program, evaluation has 
been high on the list of federal rhetorical priorities, but low on the list of actual 
USOE priorities. The reasons for this are many. They include fear of upsetting 
the federal-state balance, recognition of that little expertise exists at the state and 
local levels to evaluate a broad-scale reform program, and fear of disclosing fail- 
ure, No administrator is anxious to show that his program is not working. 

The matter is further complicated by the lack of agreement on what would 
prove whether Title I is "working." This confusion stems from covert disagree- 
ments over the relative importance of Title I's several purposes. These include 
breaking the federal aid barrier, raising achievement, pacifying the ghettos, build- 
ing bridges to private schools, and providing fiscal relief to school districts, De- 
pending on one's perspective and priorities, Title I may be er may not be work- 
ing. If one views the program primarily as a vehicle to provide fiscal relief for a 
city school system, achievement test scores are hardly an appropriate way to mea- 
Sure success; the program is successful if fiscal collapse is avoided. The legisla- 
tion, however, calls for objective measures, and if they show that children are not 


? Interview with T: Lynch, area desk officer, Division of Compensatory Education, USOE. 
? For a description of events leading to the report, sce pp. v. vi of the report. 
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gaining in achievement it makes it difficult for Congressmen to justify their con- 
tinued support of the program. At the same time, it is politically dangerous to be 
Opposed to program evaluation. Therefore, inconclusive evaluations are politi- 
cally acceptable, although they may provoke rhetorical wrath in the Congress, 
and exasperation in the Executive agencies. 

Another important area of federal responsibility involves the federal audit re- 
views. These are conducted by the HEW Audit Agency, and their purpose is to 
determine whether funds are being spent in accordance with the legislation, reg- 
ulations, and guidelines. These reviews are fairly comprehensive—in fact, they 
are the only full-scale investigations of Title I operations at the state and local 
level which HEW undertakes. Since 1965, audits have been conducted in twenty- 
four states and the District of Columbia; two have been conducted in Massachu- 
setts.?: The results are always referred to the Division of Compensatory Educa- 
tion for action. According to the Martin-McClure study of Title I: 


"The audit reports have brought to light numerous violations of the law and have rec- 

. ommended that millions of dollars be recovered by the Federal government. Yet in only 
three cases has the Office of Education sought and received restitution of funds illegally 
spent....Even in the most flagrant cases of unlawful use of the money—the two swim- 
ming pools in Louisiana for example—the Office of Education has failed to act.22 


The fundamental question is why has USOE not been more aggressive in man- 
aging the program and following up on the audits. Limited staff and a service 
orientation are only part of the answer. There are several other interrelated fac- 
tors which help to explain USOE's attitude. First, in the early days there was 
pressure to get the program moving quickly and to get federal-state relations 
off on the right foot. There was a natural tendency to overlook alleged misuses 
and accentuate the positive. Second, there was tremendous pressure on program 
administrators to generate statistics on the number of schools involved, the num- 
ber of children affected, and so forth, so that the Administration could demon- 
strate the program’s success to the public and the Congress. Third, there was fear 
that if USOE pushed too hard the Congress would replace categorical programs 
with general aid, in which case USOE would have even less influence. 


? Title I of ESEA. Is It Helping Poor Children? A report by the Washington Research Proj- 
ect of the Southern Center for Studies in Public Policy and the NAACP Legal Defense and Edu- 


cational Fund, Inc., 1969, p. 52. The first audit in Massachusetts covers the first year of operation, 
1965-66, the second covers 1966-68. 
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Another factor is that it is one thing to try to persuade a state to follow cer- - 
tain criteria, but an altogether different thing to accuse it of misusing funds which 
it views as its money. While Congressmen abhor waste and never tire of abus- 
ing bureaucrats who countenance waste, these are general principles which do not 
necessarily apply to individual cases, particularly if alleged misuses occur in their | 
own districts. Top federal officials recognize the political nature of their jobs 
and know that they need Congressional support to survive. Thus, they are not. 
anxious to arouse Congressional wrath—especially when there is a high probabil- 
ity that they will not get the money back. USOE staff remembers well the Presiden- 
tial veto in October, 1965 of Commissioner Keppel's attempt to cut off funds 
from Chicago for civil rights violations.23 The basic problem, then, is political, 
and Morton Grodzins describes the situation neatly: 


The undisciplined [political] party system impels administrators to seek political sup- 
port for their programs. The parties do not supply this support, and administrators and 
their programs cannot survive without it... [This situation makes] the administrator play 


a political role.24 


Finally, USOE's behavior has in part been adapted to take advantage of its 
strategically weak bargaining position. It is virtually impossible for USOE to cut 
off funds which the states view as their rightful entitlement under the law. The 
states know this and so does USOE; thus, orders or demands by USOE are bound 
to be ineffective since they cannot be backed up with action. Furthermore, de- 
mands might alienate the states and result in loss of fon Singe 
USOE's influence comes mostly from the power of persuasion and since it is 
presently almost totally reliant on the states for information about local pro- 
grams, it is absolutely essential that USOE maintain cordial TERRORN with the 
states. Under these bargaining conditions, the states are ina ponon to exact a 
price for their good will. As a result, USOE will be willing to sanction eae 
covertly) deviations from the statute in exchange for open See ra HODES 
Thus, the agency’s service orientation and deference up local officials can be p 
derstood in part as rational behavior, designed to achieve the eu quein 
influence from a weak bargaining position. USOE's problem, men is not sopi 
the lack of will or lack of staff, but lack of political muscle. And like other politi- 


= Bai . Cit., pp. 151, 152- g i i ; 
n mone ome ees lén A New View of Government in the United Slates 


(Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1966), p. 270. 
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cians, many key federal administrators are unwilling to take risks unless pres- 
sured. 

There are some examples, however, where the USOE has attempted to assert 
leadership. For the most part these efforts have been unsuccessful. This is best 
exemplified in USOE's attempts to establish two basic criteria—one calling for 
the establishment of local parent advisory councils and the other governing the 
concentration of funds. Since the beginning of the program, USOE has sought to 
involve parents in local Title I programs on the theory that the more parents 
were inyolved the better their children would do in school. In general, however, 
USOE has been unable to enforce this notion on the states. In 1969, three out of 
five school districts did not have Title I local parent advisory councils.25 

The first set of basic criteria was issued by the USOE on April 14, 1967 re- 
sponding to what the memorandum described as a “definite need"? for states to 
apply specific criteria in approving local projects. It called for parent participa- 
tion in Title I programs, but was not specific on the nature of this participation 
other than to say that it should be "appropriate."? The second set of basic cri- 
teria (issued on March 18, 1968) went a step further. It called for the involve- 
ment of parents "in the early stages of program planning and in discussions con- 
cerning the needs of children in the various eligible attendance areas."?5 Four 
months later (July 2, 1968), the USOE issued a separate memorandum focusing on 
community and parent involvement calling for the establishment of a formal 
mechanism for their involvement. The memorandum stated that 


each Title I applicant must have an appropriate organizational arrangement. This means, 
in effect, that local advisory committees will need to be established for the planning, 
operation, and appraisal of a comprehensive compensatory educational program.?? 
(Emphasis added.) 


This aroused considerable concern. It was one thing to discuss parent involve- 
ment, but quite another to call for formal committees which could be identified, 


= David S. Brown and Edward E. Rosendahl, “A Summary of Findings Extracted from the 
Preliminary Report Entitled, Education of the Disadvantaged, Fiscal Year 1969.” Bureau of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education, USOE, July, 1970, p. 19. Y 

= Memorandum from John F. Hughes, Director, Division of Compensatory Education, USOE, 
to Chief State School Officers, April 14, 1967, p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 7. 

"Memorandum from Commissioner Harold Howe II, USOE, to Chief State School Officers, 
March 18, 1968, p. 4. 

“Memorandum from Commissioner Harold Howe II, USOE, to Chief State School Officers, 
July 2, 1968, p. 1. 
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counted, and perhaps exert some influence over the program's direction. Many 
educators viewed these committees as a threat to professional control. 

Seventeen days later, under pressure from interest groups, local educators, and 
the Congress, a clarifying memorandum was sent to the Chief State School Officers, 
retreating from the previous position. The new memorandum stated: 


In most instances it will be advantageous for a local educational agency to establish a 
local advisory committee. ... In some instances, however, local conditions may favor other 
arrangements. ... Whatever arrangement is decided upon, it should be one which your 
office, in the light of its understanding of the local situation, finds likely to 
be effective. . . .30 


In effect, USOE told the states to do as they pleased. When asked about the status 
of local advisory committees in Massachusetts, the USOE area desk officer for 
Massachusetts stated: "Frankly, I've heard nothing about them. Haven't heard 
any complaints." 

In frustration over the apparent lack of implementation of local advisory com- 
mittees, the Division of Compensatory Education convinced the Nixon Adminis- 
tration to recommend that local advisory committees for Title I be explicitly 
included in the law.?! The recommendation was made and the provision added 
by the House Committee on Education and Labor. It was dropped, however, 
during floor debate by the House of Representatives on the 1969 amendments to 
ESEA because of strong opposition, particularly from Southern Congressmen. 
The bill that emerged from the Congress (April 13, 1970) further confused the 
matter with unclear language on the extent of USOE's authority.?? : ; 

During the following six months, USOE once again worked to devise a guide- 
line covering local parent advisory councils. At one point a draft was circulated 
requiring parent councils for each Title I project area. Representatives of the 
public school lobby met with USOE officials and flatly asserted that requiring 
councils was unacceptable. Unlike the past, however, USOE was also under mo. 
sure from the other side. Groups coordinated by the Washington Research Project 
were pushing USOE to promulgate strong requirements. As a sporanan for the 
National Education Association stated: “USOE has been getting pressure from 


“ Memorandum from Commissioner Harold Howe I, USOE, to Chief State School Officers, 
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some groups I've never heard of. I don't know whether they represent a constituency 
or not.” Finally on October 30, 1970, a compromise emerged from USOE requiring 
“system-wide” parent councils. 

This guideline represents a small but significant victory for groups represent- 
ing the poor. After all, it is not very often that the public school lobby is forced 
to compromise, particularly on a matter related to the control of the public 
schools. But the story may not be over yet. It remains to be seen whether the re- 
quirement survives Congressional scrutiny. : 

A similar pattern exists in federal efforts to require concentration of funds. One 
of the critical issues addressed in the original draft guidelines was the concentra- 

_ tion of limited resources for a limited number of students. USOE officials believed 
that if Title I was to have any impact, the money could not be spread thin. The 
original provision in the draft guidelines (Fall, 1965) stated that the number of 
children served could be no greater than the number of children in the district 
counted under the poverty formula. This effort to concentrate funds met with 
strong disapproval from both the Congress and professional interest groups 
who argued that the standard was not consistent with Congressional intent. 
Strong opposition also was expressed about other provisions of the guidelines and 
regulations. In November, 1965, the word came down from Commissioner Keppel 
‘to “slenderize” the documents.** The concentration provision was removed from 
the guidelines. This defeat set the stage for the determination of future standards. 

USOE's first set of basic criteria (April 14, 1967) proposed twelve criteria and 
included “a supporting statement of the types of evidence or indications that the 
applicant's proposal should contain in order to show that it meets the cri- 
terion."35 The criterion regarding concentration simply stated: “Title I services 
will be programmed so that the services provided will be concentrated on a limited 


number of children."9* The supporting discussion, however, established a new 
standard: 


"The investment per child on an annual basis for a program of compensatory educational 
services which supplement the child's regular school activities should be expected to equal 


* Memorandum from T. H. Bell, Acting U. S. Commissio i ief 
State School Officers, October go, 1970, p. 2. coco edendi 
* Interview with John F, Hughes, former Director of the Division of. Compensatory Education, 
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about one-half the expenditure per child from State and local funds for the applicant's 
regular school program.37 f 


Exactly ten days later, under Congressional pressure, the USOE issued a 
“clarifying” memorandum, retreating from the thrust of the original memoran- 
dum. It read in part: 


The criteria statements are the requirements to be met, whereas the discussion matter 
provides guidance in meeting the criteria, It should be expected, of course, that the dis- 
cussion guides may not be fully applicable to every project application88 (Emphasis 
added.) 


Under the terms of the “clarifying” memorandum, then, the new concentration 
standard provided only "guidance" and was not "fully applicable to every proj- 
ect application." Thus, within ten days the new standard had been rendered im- 
potent. 

Not satisfied that funds were being adequately concentrated, USOE issued an- 
other memorandum on November 20, 1968 focused specifically on improving the 
quality of Title I. The draft memorandum that went to Commissioner Howe's 
desk for signature specifically called for the implementation of the concentration 
standard by 1970. At the last minute, under political pressure, the draft was 
pulled back by the USOE Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education and 
revised.8® The concentration standard was replaced by the hastily drawn state- 
ment: "Plan the program so that by 1970 the average Title I expenditure per 
child in high priority areas is raised to a significant level (Emphasis added.) 
Nowhere in the memorandum is "significant level" discussed or defined and no- 
where is the previous standard mentioned. Thus, a memorandum which fee 
begun in the Division of Compensatory Education as an attempt to accomplish 
greater concentration of resources emerged from the bureaucracy with no standard 
even as “guidance.” Meanwhile, dollar expenditures per Title I child have been 
decreasing each year, and 30% of the students participating in 1968 were 
not disadvantaged while millions of eligible students went unaided.* 


% Ibid., p. 4. 
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This chronology of federal efforts to establish strong basic criteria points to 
USOE's weakness in influencing local priorities. Time after time local and state 
educators, mainly through Congressional intervention, were able to have their 
priorities recognized in federal directives, diluting federal attempts to gain lev- 
erage. But local pressure is not limited to efforts to prevent USOE from asserting 
leadership. It also is used to initiate federal guidelines backing up local priorities. 
"This allows local and state authorities to "pass the buck" and claim that they are 
constrained by federal directives, when in fact federal action is a result of local 
pressure. This can be seen clearly in a recent controversy surrounding the use of 
Title I funds for clothing. 

Last summer, the National Welfare Rights Organization, with the encourage- 
ment of the Washington Research Project, started a drive to increase Title I expen- 
ditures for clothing. The organizers saw the effort as a way for parents to gain 
greater political control over the program. The first incident took place in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, with welfare mothers reportedly demanding a clothing allow- 
ance of $48 per Title I child.42 To neutralize this pressure, the Rhode Island Title I 
coordinator urged the USOE to promulgate a strong guideline restricting Title 1 ex- 
penditures for clothing. USOE complied with a guideline on August 14, 1970 
setting forth numerous requirements? During the next few weeks, however, 
similar pressure for clothing grew in New York City, Cleveland, Ohio, and Nor- 
folk, Virginia.* As a result, USOE was pressured by Chief State School Officers, 
school superintendents, and state Title I coordinators to come out with even more 
stringent guidelines. USOE officials were sympathetic to the schoolmen's concern; 
they viewed the demands of the welfare mothers as a threat to Title I's "integrity" 
and the whole operation as a "raiding party" On September 15, 1970 a new 
guideline stated that Title I is "an educational program, not a welfare program" 
and that funds could be used for clothing “only in emergency situations."45 Fur- 
thermore, the guideline prohibited “any increase over previous years” in the pro- 
portion of local Title I expenditures for clothing. Enraged by what they viewed 
as repressive and illegal restrictions, representatives of the National Welfare Rights 
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Organization and the Washington Research Project met with Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Richardson. Shortly thereafter, on October 5, 1970, a 
third guideline on clothing was issued which repealed the ceiling on clothing ex- 
penditures.4® Nevertheless, the other restrictions in the previous two guidelines 
were confirmed. : 

The merits of the clothing demands are not at issue here. What is important 
for my discussion is the fact that schoolmen apparently were able to get USOE 
to issue immediately strong guidelines reflecting local priorities. By contrast, it is 
interesting to note that the flagrant violations of Title I alleged in the Martin- 
McClure Report evidently were not viewed as a threat to the program’s integrity, 
although they were viewed as a serious problem. The response was the estab- 
lishment of a Task Force which a year later has yet to issue its report. No doubt 
changes will result—I have pointed out some—but the different responses to the 
clothing issues and the Martin-McClure Report simply reflect the obvious—USOE 
is mainly responsive to its major constituency, the public school system. Never- 
theless, the clothing episode also demonstrates that counter-pressure can have 
some impact on USOE, in this case through pressure brought to bear on the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

These descriptions of guidelines and of program management i 
context in which USOE officials operate. They are indisposed to compliance ac- 
tivities to begin with, but even if this were not the case, the staff " operate an 
effective compliance program has not existed. Furthermore, even if both the 
staff and the will were present, they lack the political support to assert leadership. 
Most federal legislators are sure to be more responsive to the wishes p state and 
local school officials than to the desires of bureaucrats in the Executive Branch: 
As a result, the Title I program administrators act as though their main con- 
stituency lies in the Congress and the state and local school officials, rather. S 
among the poor people whose children the legislation is supposed to assist. Only 
recently are there some signs that this is changing. But as long as these ewe 
pressures—in the Congress and at the state and local evel ar nate relatively 
weak, federal officials will be almost powerless to enforce their standards on state 
and local school systems. Either they will not try to enforce federal standards, or 
their efforts at enforcement will be continually challenged and frustrated. 


Ilustrate, the 
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The Administration of Title I: State Efforts 


The problems, of course, do not lie only within the USOE, or between it and the 
Congress. There are important barriers to implementing the legislative priorities 
at the state level, and in the relations between federal, state, and local school gov- 
ernment, These problems appear in Massachusett's efforts to monitor the program 
and in the state’s response to federal initiatives, 

One important problem lies in the fact that many state departments of educa- 

tion provide little educational leadership, and Massachusetts has been no excep- 
tion. In 1965, a report characterized its Department as “a conglomerate historical 
institution trying earnestly and valiantly to become an organization.”4* Follow- 
ing the recommendations of this report, the legislature the same year passed a 
bill calling for a major overhaul of the Department, reorganizing it into five 
manageable divisions. Five years later, however, a follow-up study found: 
The Department of Education, for many reasons, continues to carry out a wide variety 
of mandated functions, most of which -have little to do with educational leadership or 
which have any visible impact on improving quality of education for students in our 
schools.48 

In part this is a problem of personnel. For one thing, it is extremely difficult 
for the Department to staff its activities; in January, 1970 there were 70 profes- 
sional positions funded but vacant: Low salaries are a major reason for this 
difficulty. The remuneration for professionals in the Department is simply not 
competitive with that for other educators in the state with comparable creden- 
tials. But even apart from this, the staff is not varied in background, training, or 
experience. A 1969 study found a striking degree of homogeneity in the back- 
grounds and career patterns of the top officials in the Massachusetts Department. 
For example, the eight who responded to the study questionnaire all had prior 
experience as teachers and school administrators, and none was born, raised or 
had been a teacher or administrator in a city with a population of more than 
100,000." Homogeneity, of course, is not the same as incompetence. It may tend, 
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however, to establish an inbred, insular attitude and approach which probably 3 
are resistant to new ideas, innovation or acceptance of employees from different 
backgrounds. d 

These personnel problems carry over into the state's Title I unit of five profes- 
sionals. Of the four responding to my questionnaire on their careers, all had past. 
experience as teachers, and three of the four worked as school administrators, All 
were white. Although the state Title I director™ has been unsuccessfully trying to 
hire two additional staff members, his problem is not money. For several years the 
state has been returning federal funds earmarked for state administration of the 
program; almost $100,000 was returned in 1969.5? The Title I director argues that 
a major problem is finding competent people willing to work for the Department. 

A second problem is staff size. Even if the two new professionals were added, 
this would leave seven people to monitor some 420 projects, with a total cost of 
$16 million.’ Furthermore, the Title I unit is responsible for state management 
of seven other federal programs related to the disadvantaged.** Considering this 
work load, it would appear impossible to even visit each Title I project once a 
year, let alone understand what is being done with the money. 

The third problem is that the state Title I staff is not oriented toward com- 
pliance activities. They view themselves as professional educators, and the idea of 
enforcement or regulation is simply incompatible with their view of public edu- 
cation. The state Title I director views his job as providing technical assistance 
and service, and he strives for cordial and cooperative relationships with local 
school districts. When they employ questionable practices, he tries to discourage 
them through friendly persuasion. In effect, the Title I director icd the 
same reluctance to interfere with local prerogatives that federal officials CEDreS 
about interfering with state prerogatives. Moreover, he sees his role vis-a-vis local 
districts—technical assistance and service—the same way that his federal counter- 
parts perceive their role toward Massachusetts. To paraphrase one student of fed- 
eralism,55 what usually happens is that federal, state, and local educators, work- 
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ing in the same program, trained in the same schools, and active in the same pro- 
fessional associations, think along the same lines and have relatively little trouble 
in reaching a meeting of minds. 

These personnel problems, of course, have an enormous impact on Massa- 
chusetts’ management of Title I. This is evidenced in the state's efforts to moni- 
tor Title I, mainly through meetings with local educators, project audits, 
and program evaluation. Much of the state Title I office staff time is spent in con- 
sultation with local Title I coordinators. In fact, a good part of the approval 
process is handled informally through telephone conversations and visits to the 
state office prior to the submission of formal applications. This is supplemented 
by visits to local projects, with emphasis placed on those districts receiving more 
than $100,000 a year under Title I. Recently, task forces have been set up to visit 
the six largest cities. In addition to the visits, regional conferences and workshops 
are held to discuss matters of mutual concern to Title I coordinators. These visits, 
conversations, and conferences, however, are yery time-consuming and provide 
virtually no opportunity for a limited staff to see whether the Title I funds are 
spent in accordance with the law. 

The Department's financial management procedures are even weaker. The sec- 
ond HEW audit report on Massachusetts concluded that “significant improve- 
ments in procedures and practices are needed at both the State and local lev- 
els. . .."56 The audit found that for the fiscal years 1966, 1967, and 1968 the De- 
partment allowed Title I allotments of more than $1 million to lapse each year 
because of ineffective management.57 

The situation in Boston dramatizes the problem: 


Even though the amount of $263,000 was unused by the City of Boston in fiscal year 1968, 
we found that certain eligible attendance areas with high concentrations of children from 
low-income families in the City of Boston were receiving minimal services for meeting 
the special educational needs of these children. ...We were advised by City of Boston 


program directors that the limited availability of funds precluded them from providing 
additional services in these areas.58 


Although three auditors are paid with Title I funds, only one actually audits 
local projects. The others do some bookkeeping for the program but also spend 
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much of their time on non-Title I activities. The Title I director states that the 
Department is developing a team approach for auditing all federal programs 
although no date has yet been set for implementation. The second HEW audit re- 
port states: 


We found that (1) the SEA [State Department] does not have any written procedures, 
audit guidelines, and/or audit standards for conducting audits, . .. (2) no audits of LEA's 
[local districts], however inadequate, were performed on any fiscal year 1968 projects; and 
less than one-third of fiscal year 1967 projects at LEA's were reviewed as of November, 
1968, .. 59 


The only audit report local districts are required to submit is a one-page sheet 
which breaks down Title I expenditures by educational categories such as in- 
struction, food, administration, and divides the expenditure into salaries, con- 
tracted services, and other expenses. It is absolutely useless in efforts to deter- 
mine whether funds were spent in accordance with the law. 

The HEW auditors examined four school districts in depth. They found in- 
adequate time and attendance records, lack of substantiation of overtime pu to 
teachers, inadequate accounting procedures covering contractual services, inade- 
quate equipment controls and unremitted unused funds. One school district was 
found with inaccurate financial reporting. The Title I coordinator of this school 
district stated that he knew about the audit discrepancies because he met with 
the auditors before they left the school system. He said, however, that he had 
never heard from the State Department about correcting the matter. 1 A 

The State Title I director does not believe that money is being misused in 
Massachusetts but admits that he has no way of proving this. He would like to 
have more auditors for Title I but again argues that it is difficult to get competent 
people to work for the Department. 


A similar pattern exists in the state's execution of teen 
gram evaluation. Title I requires local districts to make annual = a i s 
ports to the states, including "appropriate objective measurements O e A yi 
al achievement.’ Unlike previous federal programs, this provision ca id à 
the public display and disclosure of information which schoolmen an cou apa 
used against them in the enforcement of new priorities. The evaluation p : 
sions also put strain on the many local school districts and state departments o! 
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education which had little evaluation experience. It is no wonder that from the 
start there has been reluctance and resistance toward fully implementing this 
provision of Title I, and a tendency toward obfuscation. After all, to the extent 
that evaluations do not disclose meaningful information on program results, local 
districts can meet their own priorities without being subject to challenge based 
on evidence of failure.9? 

Evaluation activities in Massachusetts have produced very little useful data. 
According to Cohen and Van Geel: 


The analysis in the [Massachusetts Title I] state [evaluation] report is meaningless, then, 
because the data it collected could serve no conceivable evaluative purpose. Collecting 
this information was, in the strict sense of the word, futile. . . .6% 


The approach of the Massachusetts Department to local districts on this point 
corresponds to the federal approach to the states: little direction. This is appar- 
ent from a recent internal memorandum. Referring to fiscal year 1971, the Title 
I director's office states: “Next year, all projects will be expected to show evidence 
of evaluation and to indicate how the evaluation contributes to modifications in 
project activities,” (Emphasis added.) Apparent frustration with Massachusetts’ 
commitment to Title I evaluation is also expressed in the memorandum: 


If we are serious about obtaining meaningful information about the impact of these 
projects and these funds and about fostering continued improvement in Title I, we must 


OAS an example of the type of local evaluation reports the state receives from participating 
districts, I analyzed the fiscal year 1968 annual pubes the public schools for nr GPS 
in the Metropolitan Boston area. The school system's evaluation of its reading program con- 
cludes that the overall effect of Title I has been a positive one, citing the fact that fourth-grade 
Title I children went from 5 months behind non-Title I children in September, 1967 to 4 months 
behind in June, 1968 on a standardized reading test. Examination of the supporting data indi- 
cate that the gap did close, The report, however, failed to point out the reason: the non-Title I 
group. sree v pours in ane quur the year, while the Title I group fell back only onc 

a e net result ma’ i x 
clusion of posi benefits under Title 1. B eur epo Ée cn 

During the 1968 fiscal year, the Department had only two full-time staff si isors, plus three 
part-time specialists to cover all phases of some 460 de Title I Bites Diesepancies and 
inaccuracies like the one above simply could not be picked up. Thus, we find school districts with 
the natural desire, as well as the political necessity, to show the success of their program, and 
virtually no follow-up analysis by the Department of the data submitted to them. 
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devote substantial effort to the immediate and long-range approaches that state and local 
communities take in the area of productive and useful evaluation.95 (Emphasis added.) 


There are signs, however, after years of virtual inaction, that the Department 
is attempting to improve the situation. Consultants have been hired and the Title 
I director would like an evaluation expert for his permanent staff. In addition, 
conferences were held last spring announcing the state’s intention to require evi- 
dence of success or progress before a project can be refunded. Some of the motiva- 
tion for this strong stand, no doubt, came from the release in March 1970 of a com- 
prehensive study of Title I, sponsored by the Massachusetts Advisory Council on 
Education.* The study found that less than half of the local projects sampled had 
an evaluation design and two of every three made little or no effort to 
analyze their evaluation data. Despite the conferences and the report, the Title 
I director admitted that no projects were turned down this year because of failure 
to show success. Furthermore, apparently none of the study's recommendations 
has yet been carried out and the Department is now in the process of choosing an 
outside group to make recommendations on the study's recommendations. Pros- 
pects for improvement remain gloomy. Cohen and Van Geel conclude: 


At a minimum, improving the state department's evaluation capacity would add between 


$150,000 and $200,000 a year to the budget. And supporting the experiments required for 
effective research and development (assuming no reallocation of funds within the Title 1 
budget) would require a huge increase in that budget. If state education revenues are 
the sole source, neither step will be easy to arrange.98 


s' management of Title I highlights the dev- 


astating impact of personnel problems on all phases of monitoring—state-local 


consultation, project auditing, and program evaluation. But major obstacles to 


implementing the federally-initiated reform would remain even if the Masa) 
ff, The reasons for this are’ 


chusetts Department hired additional competent stall. © de 
basically political. In the federal system, states have no inherent reason for fol- 


lowing federal directives, such as basic criteria, unless they are rewarded or penal 
ized for their action. Since states receive their full entitlement for mere participa- 
tion in Title I—as opposed to producing some specified results or doing a good 
job—there are virtually no reasons to follow federal directives. State officials know 
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that there would not be any major repercussions for ignoring federal directives, 
even with USOE's knowledge. As we saw earlier with the HEW audits, USOE has 
been quite reluctant to take any action even when the purported violations were 
blatant. In fact, not only are incentives missing, but federal efforts to persuade 
the states to follow the federal directives have been almost nonexistent. The 
Massachusetts Department for the most part does not hear from USOE except 
for occasional memoranda, and USOE is looked upon mainly as a consultant. 
The Massachusetts Title I director states: “USOE provides technical and adminis- 
trative assistance. They are helpful. . .. They won't come out flatly and say what 
you can’t do, I don’t feel any kind of control. It just isn’t there.” As an example, 
last spring USOE sent a team to Massachusetts to review the state management of 
the program. The Title I director described the visit as “helpful” but half a year 
later the Department is still in the process of examining USOE's recommendations. 
Furthermore, the Title I director stated that the recent increase in the USOE Title I 
staff has not yet resulted in any new pressure from Washington. Thus, Massachusetts 
is fairly free to ignore federal directives conflicting with state priorities. The state 
Title I director passes the federal memoranda on to the local districts if he thinks 
they are “significant,” but the Department does not take them (or the audit reports) 
too seriously. For example, it took Massachusetts nine months to respond to the 
second HEW audit report. The Title I director attributed the delay to “bureaucratic 
lag.” This casual attitude, however, is not without grounds; USOE, a year later, has 
still not replied to Massachusetts. The matter remains unresolved. 

Another illustration is evidenced in Massachusetts’ response to the previously 
discussed federal efforts to concentrate resources on a limited number of children. 
Although sympathetic to the idea of concentration, the Department disagreed 
with the standard contained in the original basic criteria and simply did not en- 
force it. The final memorandum—dropping the standard—was passed on to the 
local districts. One local district's Title I coordinator stated that he had never 
been encouraged to concentrate Title I resources on fewer children until the sum- 
mer of 1969, and, as far as he knew, no standard was ever adopted by Massachu- 
setts. In the summer of 1970, however, the Department issued a memorandum 
calling for $200 per Title I child.? Nevertheless, new project applications fall- 
ing below this standard continue to be approved by the state. 

** According to Robert L. Jeffrey, op. cit. 
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When state priorities are consistent with federal priorities, on the other hand, 
the states can use the federal priorities to back up their efforts to influence local 
policy. The Massachusetts Department happened to favor the establishment of 
local advisory councils, and therefore welcomed the federal criterion of July 2, 
1968 requiring them. To encourage implementation at the local level, the Depart- 
ment distributed the memorandum to all participating school districts. The July 
19, 1968 USOE memorandum, which weakened the requirement, was not dis- 
tributed.?? Thus, the Department was in a position to push its own priority by 
arguing with local districts that the reason to establish local advisory committees 
was the federal pressure, when in fact the USOE had already retreated from that 
position. Despite Massachusetts’ urging, more than half of the Title I projects in 
1969 did not have parent councils. 

This reliance on a federal criterion to support a state priority reflects in part the 
historical balance of power between state and local prerogatives in Massachusetts. 
This balance can be further illustrated by one recent example. In 1969 the Depart- 
ment sent a memorandum to the Boston Public Schools regarding program modifi- 
cation which previously had been discussed with local officials. In the directive the 
Department stated that Boston “must” rather than “should” make certain 
modifications. The matter was brought to higher levels and was resolved by the 
staff of the Massachusetts Chief State School Officer and the staff of the Superin- 
tendent of Boston Public Schools: “must” was changed to “should.” 

Just as USOE is unable to dictate to the states, similarly the Massachusetts De- 
partment is in general unable to impose state priorities on local districts. Part of 
the explanation lies in the historical commitment in Massachusetts to local con- 
trol of the schools and the resultant concentration of power at the local level. 
The Title I director characterized local control as “ "The Battle Hymn of the K 
public’ of New England educators.” But part of the explanation, as noted dun 
stems from the formula grant system. The absence of competition for Title I funds 


weakens the state's bargaining position as it does USOE's. Districts ci E 
amounts almost regardless of their programs. Few applications for funds ^e 
ever been rejected, and funds have never been withheld, Because of these po iti- 

the Massachusetts Department 1s 


cal factors and its serious personnel problem, d 
deprived of its leverage to control local expenditures. Asa result, JE wi a ed- 
eral priorities are consistent with state priorities, implementation depends on 
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local priorities which often may be different. A recent study of Title I evaluation 
in Boston points out the conflict: 


Looking back over this period of five years since Title I evaluation was brought to Bos- 
ton, we can see there has been a clear absorption of all federal and state attempts (es- 
pecially state attempts) to improve the quality of the evaluation ...not only has the fed- 
eral thrust toward reform been absorbed by the school system, it has been turned to the 
advantage of Boston to serve Boston's own needs.74 


Conclusion 


This discussion of bureaucracy and politics reveals some of the pitfalls in imple- 
menting federally-initiated reform and suggests the present limited capacity of 
federal and state agencies to carry through the hoped-for reform. Translating an 
Act into action is marked by marginal changes, not sudden great leaps forward. 

Whose priorities are being met, then? 

The answer is that local schools are fairly free to meet their own priorities. 
Local autonomy is respected by the Massachusetts Department of Education, and 
state persuasion is no more effective on important decisions affecting local pro- 
grams than is federal pressure on the state. That is not to say that the local school 
districts blatantly violate the law, only that they are in control of the situation and 
are able to stretch the law to meet the needs of their constituencies which include 
more than the poor. The Department and USOE exercise little effective direction 
and have only superficial knowledge of how the money is being spent. 

Why has Title I been administered in this way? 

To blame the problems on timidity, incompetence, or “selling out” is to beg 
the question. I have identified a number of contributing causes: the reformers 
were not the implementers; inadequate staff; a disinclination to monitor; a law 
and tradition favoring local control; and absence of pressure from the poor. The 
primary cause, however, is political. The federal system—with its dispersion of 
power and control—not only permits but encourages the evasion and dilution of 
federal reform, making it nearly impossible for the federal administrator to im- 
pose program priorities; those not diluted by Congressional intervention, can be 
ignored during state and local implementation. Grodzins describes the situation: 


[This dispersion of power and control] compels political activities on the part of the ad- 
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the question. I have identified a number of contributing causes: the reformers 
were not the implementers; inadequate staff; a disinclination to monitor; a law 
and tradition favoring local control; and absence of pressure from the poor. The 
primary cause, however, is political. The federal system—with its dispersion of 
power and control—not only permits but encourages the evasion and dilution of 
federal reform, making it nearly impossible for the federal administrator to im- 
pose program priorities; those not diluted by Congressional intervention, can be 
ignored during state and local implementation. Grodzins describes the situation: 


This dispersion of power and control] compels political activities on the part of the ad- 


% Tyll van Geel, “Evaluation and Federalism,” Special Qualifying Paper, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education, April, 1970, pp. 31, 34. 
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ministrator. Without this activity he will have no program to administer. And the po- 
litical activity of the administrator, like the administrative activity of the legislator, is 
often turned to representing in national programs the concern of state and local in- 
terests, as well as of other interest group constituencies . . . always [the administrator] must 
find support from legislators tied closely to state and local constituencies and state and 
local governments. The administrator at the center cannot succeed in his fundamental 


political role unless he shares power with these peripheral groups.75 


What can be done? 

Several steps can be taken to improve Title I. At a minimum, the program 
needs better administration at the federal and state level. This will require more 
people trained in management, evaluation, and program development. But 
additional manpower may have only limited impact unless federal and state agen- 
cies gain greater leverage over local school districts. The problems of improving 
Title I administration are complicated and cannot be totally resolved outside the 
context of political change. g 

Creation of countervailing local forces to prod federal, state, and local officials 
to act more forcefully may be the most important step. Efforts to establish strong 
local parent advisory councils under the new federal guidelines could help pro- 
duce more local responsiveness to the educational needs of the poor. Their de- 
mands for public accountability and a role in the development of programs could 
increase the influence of the poor at the local level But if strong local councils 
are an important first step, greater organizing efforts aimed at the state and fed- 
eral levels are also necessary. In Massachusetts, for example, the pate oh 
Rights Organization, community action agencies, the Harvard Center for Law an 
Education, and other groups have recently banded together to apne z 
Department to issue strong guidelines governing local councils. On Octol pen B 
1970, Massachusetts approved the most far-reaching guidelines of any | 
country.7® They require each school district to set UP ele 


ction procedures im- 
mediately for as many parent councils as necessary to ensure TEP 


resentation from 
ea 1 dvisory council 

every Title I school. Furthermore, the guidelines provide løcak acne? 
al to the State Comm 


ae Education on 
chairmen with the right of appe an only in the 
questions of Title I implementation. Such pressure may Tes of the state's bar- 
establishment of local councils, but also in the strengthening 


a E ead Nail V. Sullivan, Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts Department 
of Education, to Superintendents of Schools and Title I, ESEA Directors, October 23, 1970. 
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gaining position with local school districts. No longer will the state be totally 
beholden to the wishes of local public schoolmen. 

Similarly, community groups could band together on a nationwide basis, to 
bring pressure to bear on USOE and the Congress. Until recently, whenever 
USOE attempted to exert any influence, the only people they heard from were 
spokesmen for public educators trying to protect their own interests; typically 
USOE responded positively to this constituency. In the last few months, as we 
have seen, pressure has been coming from such groups as the Washington Re- 
search Project, the NAACP, the National Welfare Rights Organization, and they 
have had some success. But additional organization will probably be needed if 
such pressure is going to have a significant long term effect; many more poor will 
have to be organized for national pressure. In fact, chances of success may be 
greatest at the national level. Federal officials share with poor parents the distinc- 
tion of being on the outside of our nation’s school system. Assuming that some de- 
sire for reform remains in USOE, it is not inconceivable that it could work with 
the poor on some issues to force change on recalcitrant public school systems. For 
example, USOE and the poor probably have a mutual interest in increasing pub- 
lic school accountability for Title I. USOE has never used its broad authority to 
require good evaluation at the local level. Given a strong push by an effective 
lobby, USOE would be in a better bargaining position to impose this priority on 
public school educators. 

This strategy of countervailing power, however, is not without its problems. 
For one thing, organizing effective parent lobbies around the fuzzy issue of 
“good education” is a formidable task. For another; there are many unresolved 
questions about the most productive relationship between professional educators 
aud Parents, How much parent control should there be? Who should make what 
decisions? What arrangements are in the best interests of school children? Finally, 
how would the Congress react if a lobby for the poor really threatened the estab- 
hr lo 2 Rens Could the strategy backfire and result in the replace- 

à $ : general support for the schools? Merely raising these 
questions points out the risks and uncertainties involved in the development of 
ud oc iene Sortes however, must be contrasted 
of power. The expansion of local E preet balan 

counter-pressures appears necessary and worth 


the risks if us are serious about translating the spirit of Title I reform into edu- 
cational practice. 
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Dual Andin Television" 


TERRY BORTON 
Philadelphia Board of Public Education 


The author describes the operation of “dual audio television,” a new medium 
designed to help young children learn significantly more factual information, 
concepts, and process skills while watching regular commercial TV broadcasts. 
The dual audio system requires little new technology and would provide ny 
child several thousand hours of instruction per year at negligible cost. Preliminary 
experiments are reported which indicate that children using dual audio learn 
more "useful" information from watching TV than do those who do not. Prob- 


lems of the dual audio system are explored, and procedures for further testing 
and implementation are outlined. 


The average preschool child spends seven hours a day watching shows like 
"What's My Line?" “The Brady Bunch," “Farmer’s Daughter," and "Search for 
Tomorrow"—entertainment, not education. He may catch “Sesame Street," the 
lively educational program that teaches letters and concepts in a fast-paced for- 
mat, or he may see some of Caleb Gattegno's “Pop Ups,"? which teach phonetics in 


* The author wishes to thank James Morrow for his valuable technical and theoretical assis- 
tance in the development and testing of the ideas reported here; my wife, Deborah, and Wendy 
Gollub for their help during research; Michael Berry for his willing struggle against the frailities 
of video-tape equipment; Paul Mahoney and John Cauldfield and the teachers in their schools 
for their cooperation in arranging for students to test; and "Tom Marx and Alan Lockwood for 
assistance with the statistical analysis. Copyright © Terry Borton, 1971. 


*“Sesame Street” is a production of the Children’s Television Workshop, 
York, N. Y, 

* Caleb Gattegno, “Pop Up,” 
Inc., 1970). 
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spot lessons slipped between the regular cartoon shows of Super Saturday, But 
such educational programs amount toa small fraction of his viewing time. 

Still, no matter how poor the programs, commercial TV exposes children to an 
enormous amount of information. The TV cameras follow FBI investigators 
through the jungles of modern society, Bill Cosby into the schools, Wells Fargo 
guards into ambush, and the Partridge family into media land itself. TV has ex- 
posed the modern child to a greater variety of cultures than the best travelled, 
most highly educated man of fifty years ago, and has provided a bombardment of 
language unequaled in the experience of any previous generation. And yet many 
children come to school speaking few of the words they have heard—able to recite 
commercials and program titles, but knowing little information from TV that 
would be useful to them in school or later life. à 

How can a child watch television for an average of seven hours a day, obsero- 
ing life and listening to language, and yet learn so little? Courtney Cazden, in 
her interdisciplinary review of research on "Subcultural Differences in Child Lan- 
guage,” answers the question with more questions: 


Why isn't this extra language stimulation [from TV] more beneficial? Is the critical dif- 
ference passive listening to a monologue versus active participation in a dialogue? If so, then 
what of the supposed benefit of listening to stories? Is attention to language reduced 
when it is embedded in the context of constantly changing visual stimuli? 


A Solution: Dual Audio Television 


Recent theoretical work suggests a possible solution to the discrepancy between 
the amount of TV watching, and the amount learned from it. The ccena 
processing psychology” exemplified by Bruner, Piaget, and von a. ss 
generated educational applications which treat man as an organism t a E : 
in, evaluates, and acts upon information, while changing responses on the - 
of “feedback” or data about the effectiveness of an action. According to this 


5 a h 
approach, the most likely reason for lack of response to information 1s that the 


i OMS i if it has been per- 
information is not in a form in which it can be perceived, or, if it h pe 


isi i d by teachers, 

°F i i i from television that is not currently used by j 
see oon Gone coke ME je Ge Educational Institution,” Urban Review, Vol. 2, No. 1 
(February, ] E pe 
: 3 ES “Subcultural Differences in Child Language: an Interdisciplinary Review, 
Merrill-P ly, Vol. 12, No. 3 (july, 1966). “2 cien 

E onu RES UA Public Knowledge" (Cambridge: Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, unpublished doctoral thesis, 1979). 
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ceived, there is insufficient feedback for determining how the information can 
be used effectively. 

In the case of the information coming from television, it may be that the lan- 
guage of commercial 'TV programming is so far beyond the child's level of com- 
prehension that he simply does not perceive it, and that those things he does per- 
ceive are not internalized into his learning because the television environment 
does not provide feedback to indicate whether this information would be useful 
to him.® 

What is needed is some way to connect—through relevant information and 
feedback—the language, ideas, and intellectual processes available in regular TV 
programming to the child's understanding. Previously, this has been difficult— 
first, because there seemed to be no way to do it without re-writing the program 
to the level of a very young child, and second, because the TV could not possibly 
respond with individual feedback to each of the fifty million kids watching a pro- 
gram. Yet, commercial TV—broadcast just as it is, but supplemented by addition- 
al technology—offers the opportunity for a vast range of improvements in the 
educational possibilities available to children. 

More specifically, program-related information and individualized feedback 
can be provided for young children by supplying a dual audio track for all com- 
mercial broadcasting. The child's part of such a system would be a simple, cheap, 
steel-encased transistor radio, equipped with an ear-bug and pre-set for a few spe- 
cial wave-lengths. Over these radio stations—one (or more) for each TV channel 
—the child would hear a broadcast aimed at helping him understand whatever 
happened to be playing on the commercial TV station he was watching at the 
time. The dual audio announcer would weave his commentary in between the 
verbal script and music of the commercial program. His function would not be 
to deliver a lesson based on “The Brady Bunch"; he would not be a school teach- 
er. Instead, he would provide a rich variety of incidental information relating 
child and TV program. 

Many people are so accustomed to berating the intellectual level of commercial 
television that it is difficult for them to understand what a vast range of knowl- 


* Virginia C. Shipman ^" 
ines Hac. e ei esa D. Hess, “Conceptual Difference in Pre-School Children: 
Association for Supervision and Currie A. (ed), The New Elementary School (Washington, D. C.: 
ision thi: i culum Development, 1968). "Though not directly related to 
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edge and intellectual skills can be taught through a dual audio system. Yet a few 
minutes spent watching any TV program with dual audio is sufficient to convince 
most people that by simply “taking off” from the many words and ideas which 
are implicit in the program, the dual audio announcer can jump to an elemen- 
tary introduction of almost any field of human knowledge. The kind of informa- 
tion he transmits is not complex or sequential but the range of it is vast—as vast 
as the many areas of human experience that television touches, 

For instance, in a recent test of dual audio television using “The Dick Van 
Dyke Show,” the characters were talking about writing a “monologue.” The first 
time the word was used, the dual audio narrator slipped a definition into a pause 
in the action. The second time the word came up he repeated the definition. The 
third time he simply repeated the word. The same procedure was used with other 
words the children might not know, such as “psychiatrist.” When one of the char- 
acters lied, the dual audio narrator asked the audience to listen to his tone of 
voice and decide whether they believed him. When an argument developed, the 
dual audio announcer asked the audience to take sides. When a particularly m 
genious problem-solving strategy was used, the announcer pointed it out, and 
helped the viewers think about where they could apply it in their own lives, Open: 
ended questions got the kids talking to each other about what they. Ste watching: 
comments about the actors’ physical gestures provoked kids into imitation and 
then improvisions of their own. i 


Uses of Dual Audio Television 


The dual audio set-up involves children in several different types of — and 
exploration. Areas currently under investigation include general visco 
(reading, factual information, and vocabulary) process knowledge, a t x 
knowledge, and foreign language translation. (For a report of an pote 
test the effectiveness of dual-audio TV in these areas with elementary school chil- 


dren, see p. 75). 


General Knowledge 
Commercial TV contains many opportunities for teaching reading, Almost ae 
program has titles, actors’ names, and signs which are flashed on the a wo 
no accompanying audio. The dual audio announcer reads these, or races the 


b 
to see who can read all the titles before they go off the screen. He also prompts by 


5 J Garey nants. Factual in- 
starting phrases, or by using only vowel sounds, or initial conso: 
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formation, and vocabulary words related to all kinds of subjects are explained 
by the dual audio announcer as the material comes up in the TV shows. Concep- 
tual development can be assisted by the dual audio announcer's explaining some 
of the things that are happening which the child does not have the background 
to understand. For example, young children might be mystified by a sequence 
like this: Batman is being sent up in a balloon by the Penguin. The balloon holds 
a bomb, set to go off at 20,000 feet. Batman whistles, and a bird comes to peck a 
hole in the balloon so it will descend slowly to earth. The sequence is unintel- 
ligible to young kids until the dual audio announcer explains why the bird is 
important and what makes the balloon descend, and defines words like altimeter 
and bird whistle. In our tests in all of these areas, with the exception of some 
items on the factual information scale, students using dual audio made between 
one-half and one-quarter as many mistakes as did those who did not. 


Process Knowledge 


The amount of knowledge is doubling every ten years; it is a hopeless task trying 
to keep up with this “knowledge explosion” by teaching more facts or concepts; 
even if they are taught painlessly by dual audio television. In trying to cope with 
the knowledge explosion, educators have increasingly emphasized the explicit 
and conscious teaching of basic logical and psychological processes for handling 
information. Science courses teach the process of “hypothesizing” and “limiting 
variables”; problem-solving courses teach “searching”; interpersonal relations 
courses teach “de-escalating pressure.” 


Commercial television is full of quiz shows and detective stories where the char- # 


acters use similar process thinking to solve their problems. These processes are no > 
different from those which are used in our social and intellectual life to solve the | 
problems there. Since much of process teaching simply makes explicit what was ; 
implicit; it lends itself easily to dual audio, where, by commenting on the process 
being used, making it explicit, and suggesting applications, the announcer can 


make children aware of the processes they will need to know in order to keep UP 
with the exploding future. 


"In tests of the effectiveness of d io i i i 
dual audio made one-third as man ual audio in teaching process in one fourth grade, those using 


of “searching for evidence” i 
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translate the language of the TV program (e.g. *nghs! er fa 
guage. He would not provide a running translation, as does a UN translator, but 


would pick out specific key words to emphasize. Thus the child listening to a for- 
eign broadcast would begin to understand an increasing number of words and 
phrases: In the United States, such dual audio translation could be of major as- 
Since in helping Mexican-American and Puerto Rican kids understand Eng- 
lish, or in helping other Americans learn a second language. In other countries 
where there are two or more national languages (Canada), or where most people 
speak several languages (Denmark, Switzerland), or where there is an effort to 
create a national language (India), dual audio translation could provide a possible 


means for developing multi-lingual cultures. 


A More Active Role for the Viewer 


teach information and skills depend 
ng by the way the knowledge is 
several ways to involve the 
sively to stimula- 


The preceding ways of using dual audio to 
on the child receiving reinforcement for learni 
used in the TV program itself. However, there are 
child in active participation, so that he is not just responding pas: 


tion and reinforcement, but is generating overt data of his own. 
For example, the dual audio announcer can help children to deduce inferences 


internalization, See David Strauss, Tools for Change (Berkeley, Cal Interaction Associates, 


Inc., 1969). 


courses teach “de-escalating pressure.” 
Commercial television is full of quiz shows and detective stories where the char- * 
acters use similar process thinking to solve their problems. These processes are no y 


different from those which are used in our social and intellectual life to solve the | 
problems there. Since much of process teaching simply makes explicit what was 
implicit, it lends itself easily to dual audio, where, by commenting on the process 
being used, making it explicit, and suggesting applications, the announcer can 
make children aware of the processes they will need to know in order to keep up 
with the exploding future.” 


In tests of the effectiveness of dual audio in teaching process in one fourth grade, those using 
dual audio made one-third as many mistakes as those without dual audio in describing the process 
of “searching for evidence” in a detective film. In another fourth-grade group, the dual audio 
group made two-thirds as many mistakes as controls in describing the kinds of questioning Pt 
cesses used in a quiz show and in generating new kinds of questions that could be used. This test, 
of course, indicates the student's ability to name and describe the process, not to actually perform 
it effectively, but recent work suggests that such naming is an effective first step toward process 
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Affective Knowledge 


Commercial television also provides endless possibilities for learning about the 
“affective” or emotional aspects of human behavior, if the dual audio announcer 
makes what is happening explicit. In our tests, for instance, the dual audio an- 
nouncer asks how various characters feel, which requires the child to step into 
someone else's perspective. Children watching dual audio television made about 
three-fifths as many mistakes in describing the characters’ feelings as did those 
who watched the program by itself. The dual audio announcer also points out 
how tone of voice and facial expressions are indicators of whether someone is 
telling the truth, and with this help, dual audio watchers made one-third as many 
mistakes as a control group of watchers in describing whether or not a character 
was lying. 


Translation 

An intriguing possibility of dual audio is that a dual audio announcer could 
translate the language of the TV program (e.g. English) into some other lan- 
guage. He would not provide a running translation, as does a UN translator, but 
would pick out specific key words to emphasize. Thus the child listening to a for- 
eign broadcast would begin to understand an increasing number of words and 
phrases. In the United States, such dual audio translation could be of major as- 
sistance in helping Mexican-American and Puerto Rican kids understand Eng- 
lish, or in helping other Americans learn a second language. In other countries 


where there are two or more national languages (Canada), or where — 
speak several languages (Denmark, Switzerland), or where there is i el Ee 
create a national language (India), dual audio translation could provide a possi 


means for developing multi-lingual cultures. 


A More Active Role for the Viewer í 
The preceding ways of using dual audio to teach information and skills cee 
on the child receiving reinforcement for Jearning by the way the know ms 
used in the TV program itself. However, there are several ways : eg E 
child in active participation, so that he is not just responding passively to s 


i i i f his own. 
tion and reinforcement, but is generating overt data o : A 
For example, the dual audio announcer can help children to deduce inferences 
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Inc., 1969). 
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by asking “What happened?” after a series of events, or can generate expectations 
by asking “What’s going to happen?” The questions can be phrased in such a 
way that they are answered in the context of the program, but the children, of 
course, try to answer them immediately, which gives them an active role in moni- 
toring and anticipating the program. Or, the announcer can involve himself in 
guessing about the outcome of an action, and, like a baseball announcer, be 
wrong often enough so that the child talks back. Dual audio; “I bet she’s going to 
lose her purse. What do you think?” Child: “I bet she won't. She knows they're 
after it.” 

The announcer can use a variety of techniques to encourage the child to 
actually involve himself in the action, and so help him relate the information he 
is receiving to feedback from his own immediate environment. The child can be 
asked questions which get him to see himself as a potential part of the action 
(“Would you do that?"). He can be encouraged to extend whatever action is sug- 
gested by what is happening on the screen ("Can you make a face like 
that boy's?"). He can be asked to make judgments and choices about the issues 
Which are being argued about on the screen. In an argument between two peo- 
ple, for instance, the child can take whichever side he wants, and then hear his 
own argument extended out into the action. 

In one of the demonstration tapes, for example, the guard decided to help the 
wounded rather than go after the robbers, though his deputy wanted to give 
chase. The dual audio announcer asked, “What would you do?" The children 
responded, and when their answers were different, gave reasons for their choice 
and tried to persuade each other, Such questioning and reason-giving have been 
suggested by Kohlberg’ to be one of the most effective means of raising the 
moral judgment level of the child. Because the dual audio asks questions which 
are open-ended, it often generates a good deal of discussion among those watch- 
ing the program. The dual audio announcer can overtly encourage this: “Ask 
your mother what she would do if this little girl showed up at her house.” Par- 
ents and older brothers and sisters who are watching with the younger chil- 
dren quickly pick up the idea of dual audio, and begin reinforcing the announcer's 
comments, encouraging the younger child to answer and providing incidental 
information which they know will relate directly to his experience ("Remember 
when we saw a train like that?"). Again the dual audio acts as a catalyst, 


“Kohlberg, L., “Moral Education in th : iew,” iew, 
Va Non E je in the Schools: a Developmental View," The School Review, 
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in this instance stimulating discussion and feedback by real people. This effect 
could probably be increased considerably by a few minutes of parent education 
provided by spot TV announcements, and by the use of follow-up games, puzzles, 
and descriptive material such as “Sesame Street” now sends out. sr 
The consequence of these various kinds of feedback is one of the most im- 
mediately observable effects of dual audio television. Dual audio changes the en- 
vironment created by TV, making it an active center where children talk and in- 
teract with each other and with the dual audio announcer. Children are no long- 
er sitting hypnotized and passive. They answer the dual audio announcer's . 
questions out loud. They talk with each other about possible answers. They turn 
to parents and older brothers and sisters for assistance. They move physically, 
imitating and improvising upon the movements and facial expressions of the 
characters in the programs. $ 


Feasibility 


as dual audio television would require the 


Implementing a change as widespread à à 
cooperation of many elements—the Federal Communications Commission, the 


television networks, educational systems, foundations, corporations, parents 
negotiations will be a complicated 
to welcome the idea of dual 
audio television. Rather than interfere in their normal broadcasting in any Wan 
it would do a tremendous amount to counter the charge that commercial TV is à 
"wasteland." Furthermore, dual audio seems to increase children's enjoyment 
ot TV, and the networks are provided with a builtin guarantee that aan ipe 
will not interfere with the entertainment value of network programming: if ^d 
does, students will “turn off” dual audio—not just figuratively but literally. As 
concerned, if the system can be shown 


as educational institutions and parents are h 
m it should receive 
to increase children's intellectual ability and general knowledge, it sh 


their warm support. t a TVA : 
At present there appear to be no major technical difficulties nh roig 
ing the dual audio system. The technology for the carotid Mene 
easily developed, and there is still room on the FM band for additio iid 
casting. In the case of network broadcasting, the dual audio gin eru 
up using local dual audio narrators, who could ad lib the dual audio alter p 
viewing the programs sent out over the networks. Eventually the dual audio nar- 


: i io, whi 
ration could be prepared as the program was being produced in the studio, w m 


7 


would give a more polished, and presumably more effective, product. Likewise, 
in the initial stages, the dual audio receiver would be a radio of the type described 
earlier, but an FCC regulation could be passed requiring that the receiver be 
built into all future TV sets, just as UHF was. 

If, as seems likely, network broadcasting of the kind that we now know gives 
way to cable television, then dual audio would be even easier to institute. Cable 
television allows many more channels than does broadcast television, so that it 
would be possible to simply broadcast a given program over two channels—one 
with, and one without the dual audio voice as a part of the TV sound track. Sim- 
ilarly, the new EVR cassette televisions could allow the viewer to pick his own 
cassette program, with or without a dual audio track.? 

Even with network broadcasting, various levels of narration can be arranged by 
providing pre-school narration for programs between 8:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.m. when 
older children are in school, then switching to a more mature narration in the 
afternoon and evening when older brothers and sisters are watching and can help 
explain what is going on to the little ones. Triple audio is also a possibility, with 
regular audio plus two dual audio tracks. Such a triple system might be an effective 
way to allow two different-aged children to participate, or set up an adult dual 
audio program, or allow translation and regular dual audio to go on at the 
same time. 

Financially, the development of a dual audio system will require large amounts 
of capital, but its cost per student is very small indeed, especially compared to 
$700-$800 per student per year now spent in big city school systems. On a cost per 
child basis, assuming an average of five hours of television viewing a day, the 
nation’s children could receive eighteen hundred hours of dual audio instruction 
per year at a cost of one dollar per child.1° 


* Radical Software: the Alternative Television Movem i 
Jie Raindance Corporation, 24 East 22nd Street, New York City, N. Y. Dk Eier 
For example, consider a national system established for 50 million children (there are now 
about 37 million students attending elementary school) If each family is assumed to contain 
two children, and a dual audio receiver is given through the schools to each family, that will 
require 25 million sets. After the initial distribution, if half of those are broken each c the pro- 
gram would require 12.5 million sets a year. Such sets can be produced for less than two dollars 
apiece, Which comes to twenty-five million a year. (Sets might also be sold at a modest price.) If 
R of the dual audio requires one thousand announcers, researchers, technicians, and 
par up personnel, their salaries would not cost more than another twelve million. If the tele- 
ision networks contribute office space and technical facilities, then these should not be a major 
expense. If a quarter of the budget is allowed for unforeseen expenses, the total dual audio sys- 
tem could cost about fifty million dollars a year—or one dollar per student per year. 
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Dual Audio TV and the Schools 


Schools presently spend most of the six school hours a day pounding in a very - 
rudimentary knowledge of the world. The pre-school child who spends seven . 
hours a day listening to dual audio and "Sesame Street" might well know a great. 
deal of this knowledge by the time he entered. school —numbers, reading, vocabu- - 
lary, languages, concepts, general information, process thinking skills. The schools — 
would then be able to concentrate on the kind of education not available to the 
child from his regular TV viewing, Some subjects, such as math, do not lend them- 
selves well to dual audio, though the “Sesame Street” format may soon be teaching 
more of it. School would concentrate in these areas. dapi 

A dual audio education is composed of incidental knowledge; by emphasizing 
the "structure" of the various subjects studied, schools would deepen this knowl- 
edge and provide a way for the student to fit it together. 

Because the subject matter of television is chosen for entertainment value, not 
truth, some time would have to be spent straightening out the TV view of the 
world. Of course the dual audio announcer would already have done much of. 
this—much more than can be done without him—but there would still be a need 
to put the "Hercules and the Gladiator" view of Rome in some perspective: i 

In spite of the increased interaction available through dual audio, it is still 

Many important skills, such as writing, 


not a participatory educational medium. 

require active participation of a kind which dual audio does not lend itself to. 

Schools would therefore be concentrating in such areas. 
Because the students would know much of what school now teaches, the sik 

could turn their attention to devising programs which Jead students aiii fhe 

rudimentary knowledge of the world which they now gain from it. Special proj- 


i i i freedom 
ects, training in the creative arts, work in the community—an increased l 


of curriculum and teaching style would probably result. 


The Question of Control 
the program, a problem arises. 
perspective, thus doing vio- 
criticize any biased pro- 
o stay within 


If the narrator's values are different from those of 


Should the narrator comment from the program's 
ld he, for instance, 


lence to his own integrity? Or shou 
pic ] audio announcer will have t 


gram? As a practical matter, the dua i 
k will not cooperate with such a system. 


the program’s values, or the TV networks ] such ; 
This problem is an extension of that which already exists when a disparity occurs 
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between the TV networks and public taste, or between the values of the various 
directors, producers, actors and advertisers within any one program—but the fact 
that dual audio TV is education, not simply entertainment, could be expected 
to heighten the value conflict. 

Blacks in America and Third World peoples generally have often equated 
"education" with "cultural imperialism.” An educational tool as potentially pow- 
erful and pervasive as dual audio television would bring under intense scrutiny 
the issue of control. Who is to control dual audio television or, for that matter, 
television in general? For dual audio offers a new potential for propaganda, both 
political and commercial. Just as it can reinforce intellectual learning, it could 
reinforce the buying of soft drinks or political philosophies. 


Consciousness of Self 


There is another, more complex consequence of the fact that dual audio stands 
outside the program’s immediate frame of reference. By providing comment on 
the TV action, the dual audio is providing a surrogate “inner voice" which com- 
ments on what the child is watching. Aside from any content broadcast on dual 
audio, the medium of dual audio is itself a message, as McLuhan has pointed out. 
It is difficult to imagine what effects listening to such a voice for years might have 
on the psychology of the child. The intended effect is that he would begin to 
internalize this voice and apply the same kind of questioning to his daily life, 
building the consciousness of self which has been man’s most powerful tool for 
extending himself into the world. But it is also possible that this voice could 
become over-powerful, inhibiting rather than promoting growth. 

Consciousness of self is basically a feedback device, a regulator and guider of 
man’s system. But if regulation becomes the primary activity—a condition of 
feedback overload—then the system ceases to function effectively. Occasionally 
one meets a person such as this—a person who asks himself so many questions 
that he is incapable of doing anything. A built-in failsafe for this problem may 
be the fact that dual audio cannot interfere with kids’ enjoyment of TV pro- 
grams, or they will simply turn it off. A second built-in safeguard is that most of 
the dual audio comments necessarily relate to the outside world rather than to 
ambiguous personal reality where the child would find no certain answers. 
The world of Walter Cronkite or Super Saturday is very resilient: the solid reality 
of it “answers back” and the questions do not build on themselves in the kind of 
endless recursive cycle that would be harmful to children. Still, whether dual 
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audio TV would possibly inhibit rather than promote growth should be a con- 
tinuing aspect of dual audio research. 


Experimental Evidence 


An experiment to test the effectiveness of various applications of dual audio tele- 
vision was conducted with elementary school children in the setting of their own 
schools.!! The test population of over two hundred was drawn from two elemen- 
tary schools in a northeastern city with a population of approximately 100,000. 
School A serves a primarily working class, middle income student body. The 
school is twelve percent black, and twelve percent of the children are on Aid to 
Dependent Children. School B serves a primarily working class, lower income 
student body, with some children of university graduate students. About fifty per- 
cent of the school is black. Fifteen percent of the students are on Aid to Depen- 
dent Children. Students were selected randomly from within each class tested, 
and taken in alternate experimental and control groups of five or six to a near: 
by room to view three to five minute selections of taped programs including sit- 
uation comedies, a western, a quiz show, a cartoon, and a detective show. A test 
was given immediately after the viewing, involving various test instruments such 

d, and individual oral 


as open questions, multiple choice, cartoons to be circle 


interview protocols. i 
'The hypothesis in this study was that students with dual audio would perform 


significantly better than those without dual audio on tests covering the areas of 


reading, vocabulary, factual knowledge, conceptual knowledge, process knowledge, 
affective knowledge, and foreign language translation. Of course, in research E 
curriculum it is always difficult to decide what questions are fair to the contro 

group. For instance, if an experimental group is taught history and a control group 
is not, it would not be surprising that the experimental group did better than con-, 
trols on tests about history. Something of this effect accounts for the enormous 


]s in dual audio testing, but there 


diff : tals and contro! ; 
ifferences between experimentals le of history and dual audio. While 


is a critical difference between the examp habe ee 
the control students did see the program—they heard the 


n—only no one explained to 


watching the television, : 
jn operatio! 


vocabulary words, and saw the processes 


nt is available from the author, Affective Educa- 
phia, Pa. In general, experimental students 


tistically significant difference of p. < .0008. 


."A complete description of this experiment 
tion Project, Board of Education, Rm. 325 Philadel 
made one-half as many mistakes as controls with a sta! 
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them what they were hearing and seeing. Their experience is perhaps analogous 
to the man who lives through history but does not understand what has hap- 
pened to him because no one has put the historical forces in terms that he can 
understand, It would be possible, then, for control students to learn the answers to 
the test questions by watching the television alone, but it would be extremely 
. difficult —which is why the dual audio is needed. 

In our tests, a consistent general pattern emerged across most of the categories 
tested: those students without dual audio made twice as many mistakes as did 
those using dual audio. Observations made of the children while they were watch- 
ing television also indicated a marked difference between the two groups in the 
nature of their response. Those watching TV without dual audio were quite pas- 
sive—during six different selections watched by one hundred children there were 
only fourteen verbal comments or non-verbal gestures related to the content of 
the program. An equal number of children watching the same programs with 
dual audio made a total of sixty-one comments and gestures, or about four times 
as many as control students. Experimental children seemed to be responding 
much more enthusiastically—enjoying themselves, the TV program, and the dual 
audio—laughing and giggling as they made the connection between their lives 
and what they were seeing on the screen. : 

The marked difference between experimentals and controls on tests of what 
was learned from watching TV, and the marked difference in the kind of interac- 
tion between the program and the children are strong initial indicators that dual 
audio television may be an effective means of making TV an intellectual stimulus 
for children. 

It should be emphasized that although these indications suggest exciting pos- 
sibilities for mass improvement in the educational level of the nation’s chil- 
dren, they are based on very brief experiments conducted in a laboratory setting 
—a schoolroom supervised by adults, and full of fancy electronic equipment like 
video tape machines. The general nature of these results has been supported by a 
clinical study conducted in the homes of ghetto children, using half-hour pro- 
grams with dual audio over a two-week period.2 But much more extensive field 
testing needs to be done so that the effects of dual audio can be studied over long- 
term use in home settings involving a wider range of racial distributions, socio- 
economic levels, and age groups. 


? James Morrow and Terry Borton, “Dual Audio E 
: s io Television: An T i i ” (un- 
publ. ms., 1970), available from the authors at the address in Eo uet CHY Field Study" ( 
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Further Research and Field Testing 


There are two major questions to which a field test should address itself. First is 
whether, after the initial excitement wears off, the kids would use the dual audio 
at all. The two-week study mentioned above indicated that dual audio would be 
used in inner city homes if certain conditions were met. The quality of the dual 
audio must be good if it is to hold the attention of a child who is being distracted 
by street noise, wiggling brothers and sisters, and the confusion of cramped living 
space. Not only does the technical quality of the dual audio need to be clear and 
well synchronized, but the narrator's voice must be one which in itself is a delight 
to the children. It must speak in a language pattern and intonation which they 
can easily understand, and must convey warmth, energy, and the sense of a real 
personality. White middle class language patterns were often lost on black working 


class children; a “teacher voice” that turned dual audio into a lecture was a sure 


guarantee that children would tune out. Another important variable in the degree 


to which students used the dual audio was the availability of an ear plug. Without 
the ear plug, outside noise tended to distract the students; with it, they were quite 
literally plugged into a medium which was clearly meant for them. When watching 
“Batman,” one five-year-old rested his ear plug on his knee, bent close to hear the 
dual audio announcer, and giggled, “That man talk right to my leg.” 
Unfortunately, it was not possible to continue the field test long enough to show 
conclusively that children would continue to use dual audio over a long period 
of time, But the success of “Sesame Street" gives further evidence that educational 
TV can have the holding power of entertainment, as does the research of Steiner, 
who summarized his findings from 2,500 interviews on the effects of television by 
creating a “composite viewer” who wanted programs where he could learn some- 
thing and be introduced to a high level culture in a way he could understand "e 
enjoy, with more participation.!? This is exactly the kind of TV that dual audio 
provides. i 
Assuming that the dual audio system were well used, a second important ques- 
tion to be answered by field testing is whether it would help students earn over a 
long period of time. Information on this point can be obtained by designing ex- 
periments which increasingly approach field conditions. A fairly definitive long- 


term field test could be arranged at negligible expense by having a cable program 


? Gary A. Steiner, The People Look at Television: a Study of Audience Attitudes (New York: 


Alfred Knopf, 1963). 
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broadcast over two channels (one with dual audio, one without) and then testing 
the two groups of viewers. 

Though there are some difficult problems connected with its operation, dual 
audio television may be able to provide young children with a vast amount of 
intellectual stimulation at a cost of about a dollar a year per child. Preliminary 
experiments indicate that the system will work effectively and can be rapidly im- 
plemented on a large scale. Further research and pilot studies are needed and the 
possibilities of national and worldwide dual audio television systems should be 
explored. 
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Epucation Voucuers by the Center for the Study of Public Policy. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Final Report, December 1970. 348 pp. 


PRIVATE WEALTH AND PUBLIC Epucation by John E. Coons, William H. Clune III, 
and Stephen D. Sugarman. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970. 
520 pp. $12.50. 

AN Essay on ALTERNATIVES IN EDUCATION by Everett Reimer. Cuernavaca, 
Centro Intercultural der Documentacion, 1970. 89 pp. 


Mexico: 


Reforming the financing and administration of public education may be an important 


step in reforming education itself. But no administrative schemes—community control, 
state-wide financing, revenue sharing, performance contracting, or youchers—are pan- 


aceas. Voucher plans, which would give parents chits or scrip worth a certain amount of 
private school, have re- 


money to “spend” for their children’s education at any public or 
ceived a good deal of attention recently, as a result of the release of the CSPP report and 
the possibility that a field test in one community will soon be funded by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. The strange collections of people who have lined up on both 
sides of the voucher debate illustrate an important fact: inherently, vouchers are neither 
radical nor conservative. They can be espoused, for different purposes, by such different 


people as Milton Friedman, white southerners, and Ivan Illich. y . 
Reading Education Vouchers in conjunction with Private Wealth and Public Education 


and An Essay on Alternatives! raises broad questions about the use of administrative and 


1 This essay is the first draft of a book on Alternatives in Education which will be published 
commercially in 1971. It is to be the subject of a seminar at Cuernavaca during the spring of 1971, 
during which the ideas in the essay will be further developed. In this review, the essay is discussed 
primarily as its ideas relate to voucher proposals. It is inappropriate to review a first draft, and 
I do not attempt to do so. (Reimer's book is paginated by chapters. The citation, "p. 1 /2,” refers to 
Page two of chapter one. All references are given in this form.) 


Harvard Educational Review Vol. 41 No.1 February 1971 
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financial mechanisms to work toward a more equitable distribution of educational resources 
and a more diverse and flexible set of educational offerings.? Education Vouchers is basically 
a practical document, which suggests policies and procedures for establishing a voucher 
system which would accomplish some redistribution of resources and would provide some 
choice among schools for parents. The proposed system would allow vouchers to be “spent” 
at any school meeting minimum state requirements. Schools would be forbidden to charge 
tuition in addition to the value of the voucher. The vouchers of the poor would be worth 
more to a school than the youchers of the rich, thus encouraging schools both to enroll 
more poor children and perhaps even to spend more on their education. 


Vouchers and Equality 


Equality of Educational Opportunity is an overworked and probably meaningless term. 
Coleman showed to most people's satisfaction that the amount of resources devoted to 
a child’s schooling has little effect on his performance. But equality of opportunity apart 
from concrete resources cannot be defined, much less provided; and equality of perfor- 
mance is a goal few would consider practical or even desirable. Educational resources 
are at present distributed inequitably. Reallocation from the rich to the poor is certainly 
a necessary, though few would argue a sufficient, step in efforts to reduce social class biases 
in education. 

Private Wealth provides an impressive analysis of the present inequities in educational 
spending, before going on to outline an "apparatus for justice." Education is now fi- 
nanced primarily by local property taxes, supplemented by state and federal funds. Be- 
cause some local school districts are more wealthy than others, equal efforts by the resi- 
dents—as manifested in equal tax rates—may result in extremely unequal funds available 
per pupil. Inequalities in wealth are compounded by the fact that certain districts, notably 


yi Fenton. Presumably these two issues oe 
the largest stumbling block to a field study, is the e ri od arr. 
Ane Opposition is partly self-interested, in that it may be harder to TENN with individual 
Huy er schools than with a centralized district. However, their main objections seem to be 
i leological—that a voucher system would “destroy the public schools.” They do not seem to have 
carefully considered the possibility that this might be a good thing. à d 
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cities, may need to spend a larger proportion of their tax income on other services than 
schools, for example higher costing police and fire services. 1 
State aid plans, which return some portion of state revenues to local districts, have not" 
significantly reduced inequalities among districts. Some state aid plans use flat grants, 
which provide equal per pupil subsidies to all districts. Although these plans may raise the 
absolute level of per pupil spending in poor districts, they do almost nothing about the 
relative levels of spending in rich and poor districts. Other state aid plans, called "founda- 
tion plans," establish a basic level of per pupil expenditures for the state, and then supple- 
ment local revenues in order to bring district expenditures up to that level. Such plans are 
more equalizing than flat grant plans, but there is one major limitation, their tendency to 
be set at approximately the average per pupil expenditure for the state. This means that 
perhaps half the districts in the state are still able to spend more than the others, since no 
foundation plan in any state involves taking money away from rich districts. Setting the 
foundation high enough so that no district will want to exceed it is possible (it has been 
done in Utah) but is probably politically impossible in states which have a greater range 


in the wealth of districts and a greater desire for diversity in educational offerings. 


Deciding what to do about inequities is not so easy as documenting their existence, and 
ffers completely satisfactory answers. 


neither Private Wealth nor Education Vouchers o RUE 
Private Wealth proposes that the state take over the financing of education and distribute 
its revenues to districts or to families on the basis of the effort they are willing to expend in 
support of education, as evidenced by the rate of tax they are willing to pay. Education 
Vouchers assumes that much of the financing of education will remain at the local district 
level, supplemented by state and federal funds, Its system would distribute the revenues 
to schools, on the basis of their pupils’ family income, with schools getting more money 
for poor pupils than for rich. In considering these plans, three questions aie be ae 
ined: 1) at what level should revenues be collected and aggregated for equitable dist 
tion? 2) to what units should the revenues be distributed? 9) according to what criteria 


should distribution occur? 

If economic equalization is the criterion, it is clear MM E 
and aggregated for equitable distribution to the highest level at iet is the state 
tively and politically possible. Private Wealth assumes that for the Ene qup NES 
level, although mention is made of the desirability of federal equalizing o ous 2. 
Education Vouchers does not consider the question injstiy gent Menem is ME 
financing, supplemented by state and federal funds, takes inadequate account of Coo 


i schools. Inequalities in the 
$ This i i t cause of unequal spending on sc Inequ i 
wed d E Een of fact, almost. uncorrelated with ee nu incom 
credo due oa distributions of comert Aas samenat more complicated than Conn 
calculation of equitable formulas for distributing funds somew er EHE ps SE EEES 
allows. Effort would have to be calculated in terms of taxation ral , 


ation rates, to be fair. 
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analysis of the limitations of existing state “foundation plans” and the failures of Title I. 

Private Wealth, Education Vouchers, and An Essay on Alternatives agree that revenue 
should be distributed to the smallest unit which is administratively and politically possible. 
Private Wealth first discusses equalizing by districts, allowing each district to determine 
the level of taxation it is willing to impose upon itself and the type of educational offerings 
it desires, In a later section of the book, and in an article proposing equalizing legislation,* 
however, Coons suggests that the family is the more appropriate unit for making such 
choices. Education Vouchers concurs; An Essay on Alternatives suggests that the individ- 
ual, especially as he grows older, should have the power to choose his own education. Ad- 
vocates of community control (and NEA/AFT) argue with this “answer” and raise the im- 
portant issue of where the locus of educational decision-making should be. Whether the 
family or the individual knows what is “best” is unclear, although the present state of edu- 
cation indicates that their judgments can hardly be worse than those now made by the 
professionals and the state. 

The question of criteria for distributing resources is more adequately analyzed in Edu- 
cation Vouchers than in Private Wealth. Coons et al. assume that effort, i.e., what percent- 
age of its income a family is willing to sacrifice for education, ought to determine resource 
allocation, Education Vouchers examines this and other criteria before arriving at its own 
suggestion: need defined as family income. The first criterion considered in the analysis is 
wealth: this is the basis for the Present distribution of resources. Rich districts spend 
more; rich parents can, if they wish, send their children to expensive private schools. A 
voucher system which could be supplemented by private funds would have the same effect. 
The model is rejected by both Coons and CSPP. A second possibility is equality; each child 
would receive a youcher worth the same amount. However, this criterion does not take in- 
to account the special needs of students whom the public schools find more difficult or 
more unpleasant to educate. This model is rejected by Education Vouchers because it does 
not take these needs into account, It is rejected by Private Wealth because it limits the 
choice of schools offered to parents—they cannot choose schools which spend more or less 
than the established level. The effort criterion is examined and rejected by Education 
Vouchers because it would discriminate against those children whose parents were uninter- 
ested in education. The fourth criterion, and that adopted by Education Vouchers, is 
“need.” Its proposals would make the vouchers of the poor worth more than those of the 
rich. Although income does not define educational need, the more relevant measures (e.£« 
IQ and behavior characteristics) are almost impossible to apply and tend to correlate with 
income for those groups of children for whom it is important. (See analysis in Chapter 7 
of the Final Report.) 


Any voucher proposal ought to be examined carefully in the light of all three of these 


*John E. Coons, "Recreating the Family's Role in Education" i it tion, 
Haivard Center for Law and Education, March 16,197. s in IMequallity im Education, 
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questions; since choice of the wrong levels or the wrong criteria for distribution. could ex- 
acerbate rather than alleviate present inequities in resource allocation. "An unregulated 
voucher system could be the most serious setback for the education of disadvantaged chil- 
dren in the history of the United States" (Education Vouchers, p. 17). 


Vouchers and Alternatives to Schools 


Thus far we have considered the question of allocation of "educational resources" without 
defining the term or asking which individuals and groups ought to be considered legiti- 
mate providers of resources. The commonly accepted assumption- is that educational re- 
sources are those things provided by and located in schools. Although a moment's thought 
leads to the conclusion that books, television, and big brother taking the kid for a walk are 
also educational, funds for education continue to be allotted solely to schools. 

It is now familiar practice for schools to try to make their curricula more "relevant" and 
more "meaningful" by utilizing a diversity of materials and experiences to supplement 
the teacher and the text. More and more schools incorporate audio-visual materials, pro- 
grammed instruction, games, and field trips into the child's learning experience. 

Reimer's book, 4n Essay on Alternatives in Education, extends this principle by exam- 
ining the concept of educational resources apart from the institution of the school. gk 
argues, based on experience in underdeveloped countries, that the only way to provide 
education for all is to provide it outside of schools. He says, “No country in the world im 
afford the education its people demand in the form of schools" (p. 1 I2). The cost of p : 
ing high-quality schools for all in under-developed countries is a prohibitive diversion o 
resources from other services. The problem exists even in the United States, i a et 
different form: “Continued attempts to supply the demand for college study in the Unite 
States will condemn the black and rural minorities to an indefinite wait for an adequate 
education" (p. 1/2). 

The historical response to the proble 
more or less subtle mechanisms. Tracking, à 
curricula exist along with differential drop-out rates and high SEC He riot 
achievement and social class, But the problem of the schools is not oy t d ipud c 
provide for all: they do not provide a proper education for anyone. "We nee acp 
to schools not only so that all men can share in ge pan decine i 
learn freel they need to know for their secular salvati . NIR 

Schools kie Eheu according to Reimer, four social functions: custodial T ie 
role selection, indoctrination, and “education” —development of skills e know e o 
The first three functions conflict with the fourth, and result in the school's Pons a truly 
inefficient institution for education. The custodial care provided by the uim is ds 
dinarily expensive and diverts resources from education. Ironically, the supp i o vi e 
dial care creates its own demand: “Schools provide child-care for younger children whi 


m has been to school the elite, excluding others by 


evaluation procedures, testing, and differential 
correlation of academic 
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they prevent older children from supplying” (p. 2/1). The school's function of carrying 
out social-role selection conflicts directly with its educative function. Continual evaluation 
and sorting, while useful for stratification, is detrimental to motivation. Training is car- 
ried on inefficiently, in school vocational programs rather than on the job; education be- 
comes elitist. Indoctrination is harmful in that the school teaches that the teacher is the 
source of knowledge and must be pleased; that “learning” is carried on in an uninteresting 
and orderly way, according to a fixed schedule; and that docility and conformity lead to 
success, 

The schools’ monopoly of what we define as educational resources results in inefficient 
use, because they are diverted to other functions which conflict in many ways with that of 
education. Separating the concept of educational resources from that of schools leads us to 
consider new ways of performing the functions now performed by schools, and to consider 
whether the functions now performed by schools ought to be performed at all. Reimer 
proposes that we search for alternative institutions for performing the function of educa- 
tion: “Alternatives must be more economical than schools, cheap enough so that every- 
one can share in them, They must also, however, be more effective so that lower costs do 
not imply less education ., . The schools system must not be replaced by another dominant 
system; alternatives must be plural ... Education should not be separated from work and 
the rest of life, but integrated with them. Educational environments should be protective 
only to an unavoidable degree. Education should not, primarily, prepare for something 
else nor be a by-product of something else. It should be a self-justified activity designed to 
help man gain and maintain control of. himself, his society and his environment" (p. 6/1). 

Let us imagine vouchers which were not just for school, but for education. We might 
envision a lifetime account for each individual equal to the average amount now spent on 
schools. The vouchers could be spent at any time during a person's life for the use of a 
wide variety of educational resources organized in diverse ways. The account might be 
used for renting instructional materials for use in the home, or for paying the teacher ofa 
neighborhood-organized mini-school. A group of families might get together and buy math 
materials or simulation games. A young adolescent might use part of his account to buy a 
place as a research assistant and trainee in a scientific laboratory. He might himself be 
paid for accompanying younger children on exploratory nature walks. 

The job of a “board of education” under such a system would be to organize resources. 
This could not be left to chance, because sophisticated instructional technology should not 
be abandoned in favor of "learning at mother's knee.” The board would operate a library 
of books, films, records, programmed materials, games, etc., for use in homes and neigh- 
horhood centers. It could recruit adults to teach reading, to utilize young assistants in an 
e or lab, to conduct seminars on music appreciation, or simply to walk and talk with. 
children. It could match available adults with children who desired a particular kind of 
education, and could provide space and materials for their use. 

The voucher plans discussed above tackle one problem in the allocation of educational 
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resources—to provide reasonably equal access for all. Following the proposals of Reimer, 
they might be broadened to tackle another problem—to provide resources for efficient ed- 
ucation, both within and outside of school: 


"Thus, even the first step in equalizing educational opportunity among social classes re- 
quires an allocation of educational resources outside the school system. The only ways 
of making sure that poor children get even their fair share of public funds for education 
are either to segregate them completely in schools of their own or to give the money 
directly to them. The first of these alternatives has been tried and failed. The second 
provides a key to the allocation of all educational resources (p. 9/7). t 

Concrete alternatives to schools neither can nor should be specified. To do so would 
violate the most important principle stated above, namely that control of educational 
resources should be in the hands of the persons seeking to learn. Only a few general prin- 
ciples should modify this control, and these to insure that educational resources are as 
plentiful and as well distributed as possible. These principles are easily summarized. 
Educational time and space and the objects and human resources required for education 
should be as broadly defined as possible, as nearly identical with all human time and 
space, all objects and all people. Public resources for education should be equally shared 
by and under the control of individual learners (p. 9/9). 


Neither the Coons nor the CSPP plan envisions “education vouchers” in Reimer's sense. 
It is possible, of course, that “schools” will be defined very loosely by whatever agency has 
the responsibility for determining who is eligible to cash vouchers. In this situation, 
vouchers might be a first step in education's moving out of the schools and into more di- 
verse settings. i 

Vouchers have the potential for working a radical change on the educational system by. 
challenging its procedures for defining and allocating the resources people can use to 
learn. But they will certainly not fulfill this potential without a corresponding change A 
society’s attitudes toward education and toward the economic and social institutions whic 
utilize the stratification system of the schools, Thus, the important question e those inter- 
ested in substantial change is a tactical one: are vouchers likely to help or hinder necessary 

r system is likely to work, 


changes in attitudes? ig 
Several i t be considered. The first is how a voucie 
at ee ee corporated into the system and enforced 


once put into operation. Will procedures be in DEAS 
Aud the present ee of resources and insure more equal access to k desir- 
able” schools? Will “schools” be defined broadly by those determining eligibility, or 
will even more restrictions than now exist be imposed? What will the tendency of the 
voucher administration be over the long run—will it become more regulatory and more 
centralized than when it started, or more free? Will the politics involved in passing en- 


We 3 " 
abling legislation for a voucher system. mitigate all its good features? 


is i lifornia's experience with a 
p i uch about these questions although Cal ; 
spike perce: eats Demonstration Scholarship Act of 1970 (Assembly Bill #2471), 
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equally possible, however, that blurring the distinction between private enterprise a 
public service may be useful, Education and housing, in our tradition, are both de. 
and private, They are public in that the community feels a Tesponsibility to provide a J 
for its members; they are private in that they affect the well-being of the individual a 

ought, in some way, to be under the control of the individual, Vouchers may provide a way 
for the federal government, 


gressive scale, to put these revenues in the hands of those who need them. The federal gov- 


Services in the hands of the People, with power to 

vices might, with Proper regulation, be a flexible 

distribution and for imaginative approaches to pul 
The third question is whether su. i 

about change in education, Many would argue, alo 


ether as a second language or the language of m 
in unconstitutional areas, such as the violent over- 
throw of the United States or California.” he bill was Supported by Ronald Reagan. It was 
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ers are a positive step in the direction of reforming the educational system. There are also 
those who argue that voucher financing is merely a way of shoring up a failing school sys- 
tem, which needs to be abolished in toto and replaced with a flexible system of educational 
alternatives. Others oppose vouchers because they do not do the whole job of redefining 
and reallocating educational resources. Such positions are not merely the manifestation of 
a “revolutionary” as opposed to an “evolutionary” approach to social change. Individual 
analysis of the empirical issues in the context of a theory of social change may lead to dif- 
ferent positions by thoughtful men as well as by self-interested groups. Deciding “whose 
side are you on” is not so easy as it looks. 
MARY JO BANE* 
Harvard University 


Crisis iN. THE CLassroom by Charles E. Silberman. New York: Random House, 
1970. 552 pp. $10.00. 


Over the recent decades our ambition to fashion society in the shape of our values bas 
swollen. We no longer accept society as a given, as a pre-existing state of nature. We view 
it as an arrangement, one which we can disassemble and then rearrange. We seck m 
merely to reform but to transform the relations among the races, the canet the NSA 
we seek to deeply affect people's smoking, drug use, drinking, and ganna habits, "s ix 
as to fundamentally change their education. Our economic, political, and waa 5 
capacity to affect these changes has increased, but much more slowly than ppi F 
We are now learning, as recent discussions of the “peace dividend’ one A EA 
measure of this disparity between ambition and resources. Even if the war is finally : 
nated and the SALT talks do succeed, there apparently will be available only ad n E 
new billions per annum for domestic reforms, which require at least an to Ins "m 
As a nation, it seems, we are much more inclined to talk reform than to display e politi 

: n those domestic sectors where the nation does find the 
will and the resources, it frequently lacks the necessary know bow: phe epi ed 
skills needed to provide a viable plan for social engineering are still rudimentary. 


A i 1 
quently we are still guided by well meaning but inadequately conceptualized and poorly 


| i ilberman’: k is a recent 
worked out blueprints, by semi-utopian programs of which Sil Kabak a8 


example. 


will required to bring it about. I 


* In this issue, HER inaugurates à palo ean cenis geriet atin nd 
al reviews b bers of its editorial iss d : 
er m EARN public schools and has served as a consultant to the Center for the Study of 


Public Policy on the voucher project. 
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The problem is not Silberman’s, but is a common one shared by most of our efforts at 
guided societal! change. Like several other such books, it is the result of a commission’s 
study, involved extensive interviews, travel, and considerable staff work, and a $300,000 
investment by the Carnegie Corporation. The study provides an opportunity to examine 
the problems encountered by those who seek to provide an intelligent input into the de- 
cisions of policy makers and into public debates as to what is to be done. Similar questions 
raised by this book can be asked about the designs of the war against poverty, Title I, com- 
pensatory education, the Kerner Commission’s report, and—more generally—the thinking 
which preceded and accompanied most of the four hundred odd domestic reform pro- 
grams initiated in the U.S.A. since the early Sixties. (The limitations encountered by so- 
cial thinkers of other societies, which include some of ours and some of their own, do not 
concern us here.) 

Blueprints for a societal change may be usefully assessed in terms of: the definition of 
the problem (why is change needed); the goals subscribed to (where we ought to be); 
the specificity of the recommendations; the extent to which those are based on empirical 
evidence and on sound theory; the degree to which the recommendations take into ac- 
count the linkages between the problem studied and others which inflict the same so- 
ciety, as well as the relationship between the policies recommended for the problem un- 
der study and those sought for other sectors of the same society; and the extent to which the 
analysis is anchored in an encompassing concept of the society and its dynamics. 


Definition of the Problem 


I cannot summarize Silberman’s definition of the problem more effectively than Christopher 
Lehmann-Haupt who wrote: 


Mr. Silberman has sailed up the shallow creek of American education, surveyed the 
landscape and pronounced it joyless, mindless, barren. The natives, he says, are pinched 
and crabbed, and stand before their children mumbling empty incantations; the chil- 
pu back silently, hollow-eyed, and pick their scabs. (New York Times, October 8, 
1970). 


Stylistically, Silberman, like most reform writers, utilizes straight English prose rather than 
sociologese. He is not reluctant to use terms which have normative and emotive connota- 


1I prefer the term societal guidance over that of social engi: eering. I use the archaic term 
"societal" to stress that we are dealing with change in societies cam SSE Witt changes of a few so- 
cial relations. The processes involved in societal guidance cannot be ordered or streamlined as is 
implied by the concept of engineering nor can solutions be found on the basis of expert or elite 
decisions, which the concept of engineering implies. 

Social systems do change constantly as a result of forces which the members do not understand 
nor control, The concept of guidance points to those changes which society brings about deliber- 
ately. For additional discussion see my The Active Society (New York: The Free Press, 1968). 
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tions or to cue the reader to his general ideological posture which—unlike that of former 
Senators Tydings and Goodell—is radical-liberal. Typically, Silberman does not seek a 
revolution and is careful to disassociate himself from the more radical writers such as 
John Holt, Paul Goodman, and Edgar Z. Friedenberg. At the same time, he asks for more 
than piecemeal, limited reform. He believes that the total educational system of America 
must be transformed through the accumulation of sweeping, peaceful, and encompassing 
changes. In the course of these, the nation will be redone, since the ills of education are 
diagnosed as reflecting and reinforcing those of a society in deep crisis. 

As in other such documents, for instance the Report of the Kerner Commission, the 
definition of the problem is by far the best part of the work. We recognize the symptoms 
pointed out; the challenge reads well; it arouses the desire to get out there and do some- 
thing about all these horrors. They all deserve “A” for exhortation. 

But these documents do not limit themselves to preaching or to outlining societal symp- 
tomatology; they do seek root-causes and they make what look like specific recommenda- 
tions. Hence, they open themselves to the critique of their value as a guide to deliberate 
societal change. Silberman suggests that the crisis—education’s loss of meaning and au- 
thority, and hence its reliance on discipline which causes disciplinary problems—results 
from the rapid changing of our world. As a consequence, the nation can no longer cry 
on an educational system, whose purpose is to transfer the accumulated wisdom of pti 
generations. A new system is needed which is highly “horizontal,” participatory, and which 
stresses helping the pupil to evolve procedures for knowing rather than transmitting de- 
tails. This new system should also focus on the evolution of the whole man rather than 
preparing manpower for a fragmented life in the obsolescent industrial-bureaucratic 80- 
ciety. As I said, the definition of the problem is quite convincing. But what about the 
plan? 


The Purposes of the New Education 

^ t an 
Once the ills of the present are recited, setting the goals for the Sunre DM A 
inevitable step for the radical-liberal writer. But, as several commissions avi » 


setting goals is a very unrewarding enterprise.” ? 
i ay, as Sil- 
The twin traps which await the goal-setters are vagueness and dissensus. go 


berman does repeatedly, that the purpose of education should be to render a a 
“humane and just” is no more of a guidepost for school boards or community group 


to specif 
the seven virtues and less so than the ten commandments, n m pan dl P i a 
what a just or a humane society entails is an inordinately difficult task, an 


lanced Growth: Quantity with Quality. Report 


?For the most recent document $© n D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1970): 


of the National Goals Research Staff (Washington, 
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would quickly elicit very considerable disagreements among those who are to accept the 
policy writer's advice. 

Once it is recognized that consensus cannot be assumed, the policy writer must ask to 
what historical, societal, or political force or forces he addresses himself. Silberman and 
others write as if as long as their counsel is wise and worthy, it will be heeded. Actually, 
at the moment, there is very little reason to believe that America is headed toward either 
a humane or a just society or could be so transformed by any educational reforms the pres- 
ent system would tolerate. Why then design an educational system to serve such a trans- 
formed society? 

While the answer is not to bless wherever the society is going anyhow, the writer whose 
interests go beyond preaching or fiction must constrain his prescriptions to the confines 
of where the society might be made to go. He must couple his work to goal-setting processes 
which grow out of the tensions and dynamics of the society he is addressing. The moralist 
can advocate anything he believes in. However, for societal designers to write policy to 
their own goals (or leave undocumented the assumption that their design is relevant to a 
viable societal, historical force) is to place themselves where God, history, the polity, or 
"the movement" belong, and to truncate analytic responsibilities. 


From the Crisis to Silberman's Future: How to Get There? 


The test for blueprints of reforms or societal transformations is not the acidity of their 
critical prolegomena or the placidity of their futuristic poetry but the sharpness of the 
cutting edge of their recommendations. Sharpness is to be found in making recommenda- 
tions specific, spelling out the reasons one expects the proposed changes to have the pro- 
jected impact, and in marshalling the necessary evidence to support such claims. Most 
` blueprint. makers escape such detailed specifications for any one of their recommenda- 
tions, by briefly listing many recommendations, A typical example of this fallacy is the 
Kerner Commission Report which lists more than a hundred suggestions, none of which 
are spelled out. Silberman achieves a better balance. His core idea, the informalization 
of American schools, receives considerable treatment in his book. Many of the numerous 
recommendations he makes, concerning, for instance, changes in teacher education, follow 
from or supplement his core idea, How valid is the core conception? 

The main features of informal schools, a subject to which we cannot do justice here, 
are the replacement of the teacher as directing a passively seated class of children, by 
several "interest areas" in which children do, at their own pace, a variety of things they 
are interested in, for varying time intervals, with the help of teachers and teacher-aides. 
Self-directed, self-disciplined, the children enjoy rather than work at their tasks. The 
teachers’ main duty is to provide a stimulating, encouraging environment. This informal- 
ization of the schools entails more than reorganization, Teachers must be re-educated to 
be able to fulfill their roles in the new classroom. The substance of the curriculum must be 
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adapted to be more meaningful, open to the child’s interests, and “balanced” to include 
the affective next to the cognitive, and esthetics and ethics next to acquiring information 
and skills, 

Informal schools were recommended by the Plowden R.port of Great Britain and are 
being introduced there. “Open classroom” is a similar, albeit more radical, concept en- 
dorsed by a variety of American writers on education and practiced in a few places in this 
country. The progressive movement harbored a similar idea. Silberman stresses the dif- 
ferences between the idea he endorses, the informalizing schools, and the open or progres- 
sive mode of education, In the informal school, he says, the teacher does have a guiding 
role. Spontaneity, it is recognized, is not all that is needed; encouragement to growth is 
also to be provided. 

Now we turn to the tough test: how valid are the prescriptions? If you come to a society 
and recommend that its schools (or welfare system, or prisons, or some other major in- 
stitution) be remade, and your advice is faulty, energies and resources made available to 
reform will be wasted; frustrations will multiply; and the end result may be as bad or 
worse than where you started, (Silberman’s report on the fate of all pre-Silberman edu- 
cational reform movements in the U.S.A. provides convincing reading on this subject.) 
Hence, the responsible designer must be precise enough in his recommendations, No that 
his ideas can be critically examined and tested. After all, a mere change in the direcion 
of the traffic, as Sweden found out recently, costs millions of dollars and requires consid: 
erable other adaptations. Informalizing the American schools, if it can be done, is not 
much less of an undertaking than the war on poverty and may be an even match to deseg- 
regation. 

The demand to provide an idea which would make a viab! T 
to admit, is a harsh one. In each area of social endeavor, there are thousands of ideas, 
hundreds of programs, and, at best, a handful of effective reforms. That i most Hes do 
not survive the trip from concept to reality and all are significantly modified on the «d 
The steps needed to select those ideas which could make viable programs of opor Mal 
are best depicted in terms of the "R and D" (for "research puo ene j erh 
followed in engineering. In this field, a concept is first concretized into a d 
which is followed by the production of detailed blueprints, These, in turn, AG UP 
into small scale models, which are tested in laboratories. Models which €— E E 
provide the basis for one or more full-scale prototypes which are built and aa P 
quU es HEAT i all of these stages and to jump from 

engineering," the tendency is still to omit most or a Ene ASKOAN 
an idea to its implementation in a mass system. d oiu Su E th jd r," which 
written into the law, which required “maximum feasible participation o ; e poor, : 

: 4 ; f compensatory education for the disad- 
view turned out to be quite unfeasible. A form o pe itle I before the Cole- 
vantaged was awarded $1.2 billion a year over foni years under fa =e ascavatls 
man Report, the key relevant research on the possible effects of such a drive, 


able. 


le program, let me be the first 
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Silberman's informalize-the-schools offers an idea in the rough-sketch stage. He does 
point to live systems (in U.K. and U.S.) to support the viability of his plan. However, for 
reasons which will become evident below, these do not provide the test or specificity 
needed to evaluate the idea of informal schooling. Let me digress long enough to say that 
there is only so much one man can do, even with $300,000 and a team. Nor am I sorry 
to see an idea written up. Silberman's book does, though, serve well to illustrate what is 
needed to advance a process he and many others start, but few care to advance, let alone 
to complete. How far does Silberman carry the scheme he favors? How specified and docu- 
mented is his advice? 


Specificity 


Critical to the whole idea of the informal classroom is the role of the teacher. If he overly 
exerts his influence by making children learn his ways, his lines, the informal school will 
be little more than the old system in a new disguise. However, if he is too passive, allow- 
ing anarchy and indulgence to prevail, the new school may be rather like some of the 
least structured progressive schools. Silberman speaks about the "right balance" between 
allowing the child's interests to guide the educational process and allowing the teacher 
to guide the child toward the knowledge, skill, and development of self-discipline. How- 
ever, he gives the reader no set of indicators by which he can discern if such a balance 
exists in a classroom under observation. Even in these general terms, he leaves the range 
quite open, stating at one point about the system he approves, “... the teachers and ad- 
ministrators with whom I talked and whose informal classrooms I observed were more 
than simply ‘here’; they were very much in charge" (p. 210). Discussing Piaget's contribu- 
tion to what educational practice ought to be, Silberman says that "the child is the prin- 
cipal agent in his own education and mental development” (p. 215). 

Silberman recognizes the pivotal nature of teacher education for the translation of the 
informal school idea into practice. But several of the measures he suggests are so vague 
that they amount to a statement of faith or expression of sentiment. For instance, he urges 
that teachers should think about education, that the teacher should be infused with 
purpose. Hence, like many others, Silberman is frequently in the re-endorsing the banners 
stage rather than in the stage of program development (which in itself is only the second 
step on the long road to societal change). 

Particularly naive are Silberman's implicit assumptions about the societal anchoring of 
the present structure and the conditions under which it may be unlocked and reshaped. 
The I.D.E.A. Reporter ("News from the World of Education"), summarizes Silberman's 
message on this point: "... by and large, teachers, principals, and superintendents are 
decent, intelligent, and caring people who try to do their best by their lights. If they make 
a botch of it, and an uncomfortably large number do, it is because it simply never occurs 
to more than a handful to ask why they are doing what they are doing—to think seriously 
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or deeply about the purposes or consequences of education."3 Silberman's theory is not 
quite that simple, but almost so. ty 

Silberman endorses the idea that all students should do some teaching as a major 
way to humanize them and that all university departments should make teacher educa- 
tion one of their prime goals. But, one must ask, is it accidental that these ideas, which ey 
are not completely novel, have not been implemented so far? Are there other values — 
which will have to be sacrificed to maximize this educational one? Are there deep-seated 
interests which are being challenged? These are problems of substantive rationality (mul- hi 
tiplicity of purposes) and politics (how sufficient support may be marshalled for the de- 
sired change). Without some answer to these kinds of questions, no idea can be realisti- 
cally specified, 

While Silberman generally stays on a level of generality, which in a sense protects the 
ideas he promotes, at one key juncture his vagueness casts doubt on the validity of the 
whole conception. This concerns his evidence. 


On the Role of Data 


Ideas fly cheaply, evidence is hard to muster. Hence, ideas which are substantiated by evi- 


dence, supported by data that they “work,” are to be particularly treasured. Before turn- 


ing to the essence of the data on the merits of informal schools, let me say that, through: 
took is not of high quality. In 


out the book, the research Silberman and his staff under 
they frequently draw on sources even vaguer and 
more immune to evidence than Silberman himself. For instance, so what if Paul Good- 


man “argues” that “technology is a branch of moral philosophy” (p. 388) or if Harold 


y as sai “prepari a teacher is like preparing to become a poet” 
Taylor has said that “preparing to become a tea p seth ppc CHA 


(p. 380)? Does this co-endorsement of banners make them wiser, y 
i i i ed 
more authoritative? Whole books, some of which are edited collections of papers, are cit 


serica data 
as sources of evidence for specific points (€g. footnote 7, page 19). And statistical data 


is used in a rather relaxed manner. 
Silberman relies heavily on journalistic ol 
I am among those sociologists who maintain tl antitadve 
quantitative data and that is almost invariably a valuable Jere p d that 
data. However, one must separate credible from tendentious reporting. i i E 
in a primary school in Oxfordshire “there is no ambivalence about cay and a oa 
fusion about roles” and that in an infant school pen e Ken and 
of great joy and spontaneity and activity sus vd He odes gi i restless” 
that “in every formal classroom that I went to visit m England, children M imd 
and so on, I take it for granted that such statements are, at least, exaggerated, sinc Ty 


their attempts to substantiate a point, 


“Lhave-seen-it-mysell” type. 


bservations of the 
often as good a source as 


hat such data is 


? (Summer, 1970) p. 1. 
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few social phenomena are that monolithic. As Silberman's reporting is loaded with such 
adjectives, I cannot but start wondering about the reliability of all his first-hand observa- 
tions. 

Second, the well-trained and qualified journalist, anthropologist, and historian has a 
special sense which allows him to tell the trivial from the consequential. It is a poor jour- 
nalist who attempts to use the trivial to claim that it stands for the consequential, which 
he did not observe and hence cannot report from first hand. Too often Silberman reports 
relatively trivial items, as follows: 


A child who has been seated at a table, writing, hurriedly leaves as she hears the call for 
physical education. “Come back, please, Michelle; your chair isn't put back," the teach- 
er softly calls to her. "We don’t have very many rules,” the teacher tells the visitor, "but 
children must learn to look after the property and put things back where they belong.” 


(p. 227) 


A school in Leicestershire. In a corner where two main corridors meet, is a large table 
with a sign in large letters reading, “Smell everything on this table." On the table are a 
number of jars, of rose petals, of mixed flowers, of vanilla, coffee, cloves, and various 
other herbs and spices. (p. 224) 


Thus, it is not Silberman’s journalistic approach to data which weakens his case, but his 
weak journalism softens the data. 

This weakness chiefly concerns secondary points; the main empirical softness is found 
in the lack of clarity concerning schools which have been successfully informalized. Sil- 
berman recommends informal schools on the basis of “it has been done, successfully, in 
Britain” (and in a few cases in the U.S.A.). That is, there are viable prototypes. The evi- 
dence of success of these schools is, by necessity, limited and incomplete since the ap- 
proach is fairly new and full evaluation is very difficult. But the very fact that schools can 
be organized in this way, and that they graduate students who are at least not very poorly 
educated, is itself of great significance. One must then ask—which schools have been in- 
formalized in Britain? Are these infant schools (age 5 to 7) or schools in general, includ- 
ing secondary ones? It is a very different Proposition to state that the first grade should 
be quite similar to the Kindergarten and to limit the informalization largely to the first 
two school years, than to state that “schools” should be full of learn-through-play, do-your- 
own:thing and so on. At one point Silberman makes quite clear that the British experience 
is much more extensive in infant schools than in higher grades of primary schools. Infant 
schools provide much of the "it works" data and they are frequently cited as the source 
of his first-hand observations. However, in contrast to the factual materials presented, his 
discussion tends to imply that at least all grades of the primary school should be in- 
formalized and, to a somewhat lesser extent, also those of the secondary schools. To put 
it more sharply—where the evidence is relatively solid, for the “infant age,"—the recom- 
mendations offer little that is new either for educational thought or practice; where the 
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recommendation requires far-reaching changes, it has little grounding in empirical reality.4 

Furthermore, the data gives an unclear picture as to the value of these schools for 
pupils from a working class or lower middle class background, It is also unclear whether 
there are special factors in Britain which are not transferable to American schools; for ex- 
ample, the role of the principal seems to be quite different in the two school systems. 
Finally, as long as attendance is required, children are evaluated (graded), and many 
parents demand “achievements,” it is unclear if informalized schools will really be fun- 
damentally different from the existing ones—an assumption which runs throughout Sil- 
berman's book. 


Human Nature, Institutionalization, and Piaget 


Any educational theory is predicated on certain implicit or explicit assumptions about 
human nature. To what extent is man open to instruction or is he biologically pre-deter- 
mined? And, is man straining toward the light of reason or must he be coaxed to look at 
it? The prevailing view of man's nature in the social sciences and in the educational es- 
tablishment downgrades biological factors (often viewed as racist) and tends to assume 
that man is very educable. Silberman subscribes to this highly optimistic position. 

Among the optimists, there are those who see man taking to education as naturally as 
a duck to water; this propensity approximates the unfolding of an instinct, which can be 
helped or hindered by the educational institutions, but which cannot be fundamentally 


shaped by them. Piaget’s theory, which Silberman embraces, is interpreted as a major 


support of this view. abo die in 
This great confidence in human nature is coupled with a great suspicion of insi 


i i inderi istortin 
Schools, at least as they are presently constituted, are viewed as hindering or distorting 


E ^ ls 
this natural development. The more extreme proponents favor doing away with schoo 


ponr i bi 
as institutions. The more moderate counsellors, like Su paii yup pags 
their scope, reducing their institutionalization, and restructuring the ee The in: 
in such a way that the child is helped in his growth rather than bring ; 


i i trate on the 
formalizers stress the second element (of help), while Une asd swa d bie 
first (reducing the scope). Silberman's program is rich in both, although 
is chiefly a matter of moving from control to assistance: L5 

My view of human nature is less optimistic. Recent evidence suggests that physiological 


* To cite a journalistic source, william K. Stevens’ peed York Times, October 19, 1979, 
P. 29) about “Oregon High School's Experiment in Free 

A survey of students indicated that they consi 

least you feel like a person here,” 


students felt the intellectual content 0° E l 
For discussion of the in school as being more effective as a source 


ments, in the traditional sense, see Silberman, pp- 231-32- 
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factors (such as nourishment) and social background factors (such as those recorded by 
the Coleman report and studies by compensatory educators) are quite powerful. As a 
result, we see that pre-school and extra-school forces can damage many children to the 
point where their “pre-programmed” sequence of capacities, as Piaget followers see 
them, are so severely disturbed that they will not unfold and can be tapped by the 
educator only through very great efforts and costs. For me, the normative conclusion de- 
rived from this evidence is not to reduce our educational efforts for the disadvantaged, 
but to start earlier, to move more broadly, to be more persistent, and to invest many more 
resources in such efforts. But, it also means that school organization and curriculum often 
cannot be based on an optimistic assumption about the unfolding natural powers of the 
child. Educators must recognize that the natural sequence is often derailed and that only 
large guided efforts on their side can put the child back on this high actualization track. 

Also, it must be noted that Piaget's work refers to stages of learning in which the inner 
capacities blossom; but, there is no evidence to show that these capacities will be ac- 
tualized unless actualization is systematically encouraged. One cannot derive from man's 
capacity to walk on two legs the assumption that he will unless he is actively taught to 
do so. Nor can one assume that a child, possessing a certain natural capacity, also possesses 
a natural motivation to exercise it. 

The critical question becomes then—how much, how detailed, how encompassing a guid- 
ing hand is needed? Silberman does not hold the radical positior, which in effect elimi- 
nates such guidance; he does see a role for a teacher. But, he philosophically leans towards 
a teacher who is child-centered, not in the sense of responding to the child's underlying 
capacities, but to his expressed needs. Informalization aims to give prime emphasis to the 
child's interests, which may or may not correspond with his natural capacities, and to con- 
struct the educational process around his wishes. 

In my opinion, the majority of the children in our society need more of a guiding 
hand, a more institutionalized school than the highly informal school that the theorists 
advocate. A school system is needed which exercises less control than the present but pro- 
vides more guidance than the one Silberman advocates. The exact mix cannot be spelled 
out within the limits of a review essay. Nor should it be based on idle speculation; differ- 
ent mixes should be tried and evaluated. It may well be established that children who 
come from privileged homes, often inconsistent or ultra permissive, may have to learn 
to function within a somewhat more structured environment. No society could function 
if all its members acted as selfishly as those who seek to maximize their freedoms, disre- 
garding the costs such maximization imposes on others. Children from lower middle- 
class homes may have to be guided in learning to cope with more freedom than they are 
accustomed to, so that they will not backlash in frustration when they are given more of 
it. (Possibly here the first grades would be more formal than the later ones, within the pri- 
mary school, to reduce the discontinuity in the transition from the authoritarian home to 
the informal school.) A still different approach may have to be designed for those whose 
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natural potential capacities have been suppressed by the conditions which prevail in dis- 
advantaged communities. The concept of the same school structure for all never had any 
broad reality in a society where children come from such divergent starting points. Chil- 
dren may now go to what looks like the same school but actually there are great differ- 
ences among schools in the way the same rules and organizational principles are applied, 
and these differences are correlated with class background, Nor has the notion of one 
school for all, on the face of it a great equality, any normative validity. ‘Informality for all” 
is no more realistic than assuming you can teach all fifth graders the same math just 
because the Piaget scheme suggests that they all ought to be “ready” for it. 

Most important of all, the school is unavoidably a funnel which leads from infancy at 
home to the adult occupational structure in the greater society. Hence, just as earlier 
grades are and ought to be much more like home, the later grades ought to be more like 
the society in which the students will live. This ought to be a better society than the pres- 
ent one; hence the higher grades may be geared not only to the present,.but also to a 
brighter future, although not to a utopia, Otherwise, one burdens the educational system 
with more pressures than it can possibly sustain; this in turn could backfire both against 
the schools and their graduates. Therefore, an adequate theory of education requires a 
conception of the society from which the child comes and which he will enter as an adult 
—and an understanding of the amount of leverage the school can be reasonably expected 
to have on either of these aspects of society. To reiterate, I see the backgrounds of the 
majority of children as highly suppressive to their natural capacities and hence, the school 
organization, first of all, must serve a corrective function for these. It is not only the dis- 
advantaged who are in need of decompressive education, but also those from the silent 
majority and from ultra permissive or inconsistent homes. It is precisely in this area 
that the school’s greatest potential leverage lies, especially if it works in connection with 
other social institutions, ranging in scope from labor exchanges to housing authorities. 

Considerations of the society into which the students will graduate are equally im- 
portant; it is unfair and unrealistic to prepare them for the educator's favorite dream 
world because education does not have the force to transform society. Hence, educating 
students for life in a society which does not exist, say in Silberman’s “humane and just 
society” or for one in which work is as much fun as play—will not yield such a society, but 
might well serve to prepare a frustrated and disillusioned generation of graduates. More- 
over, the students mostly are much too smart for such schemes to suceed in school, es- 
pecially in high school and college; they seek education ‘which has a reality and when this 
is not given—the educator’s utopianism becomes a major alienating factor. 

Silberman correctly stresses that our schools are organized as if everyone will graduate 


5 It may be suggested, at this point, that we fall short by the same criteria we apply to Silberman, 
of not spelling out and documenting our propositions. It seems, though, proper in a review to cue 
and indicate, while a $300,000 study report, which stakes claims for policy guidance, may have 
to go beyond the specificity and empirical validity provided by a review essay. 
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either to work on an assembly line or in a civil service. They are best suited to preparing 
indifferent cogs for an industrial-bureaucratic machinery, that is, at best, to be part of 
yesterday's world. Schools must, hence, be reorganized, not just in the substance of their 
teaching but in the very educational environment and experience they provide, to pre- 
pare their students for the different societies of 1980 and even for the year 2000 and be- 
yond. But, despite the hip talk about rapid societal change, as far as I can foresee, our so- 
ciety will continue to have major instrumental and technical needs. True, we will be able 
to work less, and less efficiently, and still be affluent. And we can realistically help pre- 
pare students for a world with more “work” and less "labor" (to use Hannah Arendt's 
terms) and a world in which more energy and time are devoted to personal and interper- 
sonal growth, and less to productivity—all educational purposes for which informal 
schooling is suited. However, we must also recognize that the transition from one societal 
pattern to another will not be abrupt, even if there will be a radical revolution, and a 
revolution does not seem imminent. Hence, schools must help prepare the child for a 
better society but unfortunately it is premature to prepare him for the good society. To 
cease to educate children for discipline or to put a ceiling on their spontaneity, to build 
up their intolerance for periods of labor, and their acceptance of rules and authority—is 
to prevent the educational system from helping to bring about that change for which the 
society is ripe. Our efforts to prepare students for a society that may exist at a later time 
or for a society which cannot exist reduces the impact of the educational system, as an 
agent of societal change. Its graduates will be too utopia-minded to join with other groups 
working for societal change, and this in turn will lead the graduates to withdraw into 
apathy, romantic revolutionary infantile acts, or to reject their education in favor of the 
world around them, as it is. The well-known principle of physical education applies here: 
one helps the pupil to evolve goals which require that he stretch his muscles, but not to 
run one mile in three minutes. One helps the pupil to raise his sights, as his actualized 
capacities (as distinct from his potential ones) grow. Such a posture would spell, for 
the organization of schools, moving from a relatively informal organization in the early 
years (subject to great variations according to varying decompressive needs) to a rela- 
tively less informal, more uniform, more specialized schooling as we move closer to grad- 
uation. 

It may seem ungrateful to a book which raises many provocative issues to conclude by 
saying that the best we can hope to do is to outgrow it rapidly—both as a policy guide for 
educational reforms and as a form of policy research. But this recommendation seems 
appropriate not only for this work but for many which recently provided a stimulating 
but also "soft" basis for new policy making in education and societal guidance in general. 

AMITAI ETZIONI 
Columbia University 
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COUNSELING: PHILOSOPHY, THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 

by Dugald Arbuckle. 

Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Second 


Edition. 464 pp. $9.95. 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT: GROWTH AND 
Crisis. 

by Arthur M. Kroll, Lillian B. Dink- 
lage, Jennifer Lee, Eileen D. Morley, 
Eugene H. Wilson. 

New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 


1970. 262 pp. $8.95. 


The first book is a scholarly work by a 
thoughtful man who shares with the read- 
er his knowledge, his opinions, and his 
experience as a counselor. 

A book for school counselors and those 
who train school counselors, it is not writ- 
ten for psychologists, social workers, ad- 
justment counselors, psychiatrists, and 
their kind. Those who fill school coun- 
selor jobs substantially outnumber their 
colleagues in other helping occupations; 
by my calculations, they number 50,000 
or so. They are responsible for something 
like 45 million school-age children in the 
United States. Professor Arbuckle strong- 
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ly identifies himself with the over- 
burdened, undertrained, badly used, and 
misunderstood men and women who 
carry out the primary counseling function 
with our young people. And his book ap- 
pears to be an effort to improve the cap- 
ability of this group—or more simply, to 
give them advice and comfort. 

In the first sixty pages or so Professor 
Arbuckle describes the major contribu- 
tions—from theology and science and from 
determinism, phenomenology, and existen- 
tialism—to his philosophical basis for 
counseling, It is well done, The author 
sees man as essentially self-determining, 
doing-oriented, and as having the poten- 
tial for free choice. In this context coun- 
seling is an existential-humanistic, shared 
relationship whose purpose is to encour- 
age personal freedom and choice, 

Later on, Professor Arbuckle gives a 
crisp digest of the five primary theories of 
counseling. Although these summaries 
seem intentionally brief—about one page 
devoted to each—they give adequate refer- 
ences for all of the major systems of 
counseling. 

Sprinkled throughout the book there is 
a good deal of practical advice and ample 
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consideration given to specific techniques 
of counseling. He presents a good discus- 
sion of the identity of the counselor and 
problems of multiple roles, as well as re- 
lationships with the rest of the staff. Also 
he offers recommendations about the at- 
mosphere—both physical and psychologi- 
cal—in which counseling should take 
place. The basic ingredients in a counsel- 
ing relationship, Professor Arbuckle notes, 
are warmth and humanity. When these are 
supplemented by some maturity and ade- 
quate training, any school counselor can, 
indeed should, commit himself to foster- 
ing psychological and cognitive develop- 
ment of young people. As counseling is 
seen as an appropriate part of the educa- 
tional experience, the author encourages 
counselors to deal with whatever the stu- 
dents bring up. It is not acceptable to 
avoid a loaded emotional matter by say- 
ing, "Im only a counselor." Like most 
teachers of counseling, Professor Arbuckle 
lists more "don'ts" than "do's"; but his 
overall treatment of what to do in coun- 
seling is effective. 

The only specific issue which merits 
more treatment than he gives it is coun- 
tertransference. While he identifies the 
importance of the counselor's values and 
orientation in counseling, Professor Ar- 
buckle does not give sufficient treatment 
to the feelings of the counselor, how these 
affect the counseling relationship, and 
what the counselor can do about them. 

The author has a lot to say about 
counselor education—mainly about its 
faults. He condemns counselor education 
programs which seem to him to arise op- 
portunistically as federal funds become 
available. He advocates the selection of 
students for early training on the basis of 
human qualities like empathy and self- 
understanding rather than only GREs and 
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the Miller Analogies Test. He suggests a 
model for the graduate education of 
counselors which includes primary con- 
cern with the student's personal growth— 
which is after all a kind of model for what 
the counselor should be practicing when 
he finishes training. 

Because he writes in the first person 
and doesn't equivocate, Professor Ar- 
buckle always makes his position clear. 
This quality gives the book a positive ring. 
He is, in fact, perhaps a bit too positive in 
his statements about how shabbily school 
counselors are treated. He could have 
cited some local examples of good counsel- 
ing going on in school systems very close 
to his university. 

He may also be too positive in his con- 
viction that the best way to help troubled 
youth is through a one-to-one relationship. 
"Though Professor Arbuckle lists evidence 
showing mixed results of individual coun- 
seling, he gives insufficient credit to other 
means of helping people grow. For exam- 
ple, there is no real discussion of the im- 
pact of so-called self-analytic groups which 
seem to be very effective in secondary 
schools, or environmental manipulation, 
or collaborative work with other profes- 
sional groups. 

In general the author has very little 
good to say about other professional 
groups. Psychologists, and medical people 
in particular, are singled out and roasted 
on a slowly turning spit. His acrimony is 
probably well-founded in view of the petty 
bickering among the various helping pro- 
fessions; school counselors receive more 
derision than they deserve from psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists. But while his feel- 
ings may be wellfounded, his facts are 
wrong. The evidence from numerous 
school systems shows the work of the 
counselor is usually enhanced by the pres- 


ence of other professional groups. Far 
from poisoning the atmosphere for the 
counselor, psychologists and psychiatrists 
can and do serve a vital, necessary consult- 
ing function. 

His feeling about other professional 
groups may be why Professor Arbuckle 
does not mention referral. 

These are not intended as major criti- 
cisms of the book. The author's positive- 
ness is an asset. Professor Arbuckle en- 
gages the reader and holds his interest the 
most when he says what he believes to be 
true. 


The second book grew out of the authors’ 
feeling that present guidance practices do 
not have an adequate theoretical frame- 
work for their work. Describing theories 
of self-evaluation, commitment, decision- 
making, and coping, they hope these the- 
ories will “. . . stimulate guidance practi- 
tioners to increased speculation and cre- 
ative exploration in deriving new tech- 
niques and materials" (p. vi). 

Earl in the book the senior author 
warns us of its modest goals, No new the- 
ories will be advanced; no controversial 
speculation will occur; competing theories 
will not be subjected to vigorous analysis; 
not even modifications in guidance prac- 
tice will be suggested. 

The senior author is generally correct 
in his warning. There is no new informa- 
tion in the book. With one exception there 
is no effort to generalize from the sum- 
marized theories of others to the world of 
work or guidance practice. 

The book is apparently a compendium 
of four doctoral theses, with the beginning 
and ending written by Dr. Kroll. It has 
many of the characteristic defects of books 
put together after the fact: it lacks an or- 
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ganizing theme and is poorly edited and 
redundant. 

The book gets off to a slow start in the 
first section with the failure of an attempt 
to link the process of selfanalysis in 
adolescence to earlier patterns of develop- 
ment. Some of the material of Piaget and 
Erikson, as well as the work of other child 
psychologists, is presented. No ideas are 
offered as to how this information can be 
useful later on. At the end of the first sec- 
tion we are left just where we began, still 
wondering about how the solution of ear- 
lier developmental tasks affects later ones. 

The theoretical reviews of commitment 
and decision-making among adolescents 
are carefully done and quite extensive. 
"There is both historical perspective and a 
summary of current thinking. There is an 
especially good analysis of the similarities 
in major theories about later stages of 
adolescence in Section II. It lacks only a 
consideration of how they are different. 
For those who would find it useful to have 
a handy review of the major concepts in 
vocational development and adolescent 
psychology, the literature summaries in 
Sections II and III can be recommended, 

More alert editing, particularly between 
chapters, might have enhanced the book's 
readability. There is substantial repetition 
in the first four sections, Since each author ` 
reviewed the literature independently and 
apparently had no way of knowing whom 
his colleagues were citing, redundancy was 
inevitable, The same concepts were ex- 
plained too many times. 

While the ideas of the major thinkers 
in guidance and psychology bear restating 
in this context, one time is usually suffi- 
cient. For example, a detailed, stage-by- 
stage explanation of the Tiedeman- 
O'Hara system for career decision is pre- 
sented from pages 100 through 102 and 
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then again on pages 155-157- Erikson's 
concept of identity is explained three 
times, as is White's theory of competence. 


It would have been helpful if the editor 
had deleted some of the multiple descrip- 
tions. At least, he could have signalled the 
reader that he has heard this before. 


The book has one very fine moment. 
Eileen Morley writes a lively and interest- 
ing two chapters describing how nine men 
cope with losing their jobs. With an ade- 
quate theoretical underpinning and using 
the interview as her research instrument, 
Dr. Morley catalogues their patterns of 
adaptation to this stress. Her data allow 
her to make some very interesting specu- 
lations about how some persons adapt bet- 
ter than others to stress. 


With the exception of Dr. Morley's 
work, there is no significant effort to show 
how the theoretical work is relevant to the 
guidance practitioner out in the world. 
No attempt is made to narrow the gap be- 
tween what researchers think and what 
counselors do. They seem content—too 
content, it seems to me—to rehash the 
work of others and tell us these are in- 
teresting ideas which might be useful in 
some unspecified way. I suspect most busy 

- guidance workers already know this. 


In spite of their earlier commitment to 
take no position, at the end the authors 
make an effort to encourage guidance 
workers to teach techniques of decision- 
making and/or self-awareness in the 
schools. They suggest including a counsel- 
or with a teaching team, giving high 
school psychology courses, and some sort 
of self-monitoring system. While these 
ideas are not new, they may give comfort 
to a counselor who may need some out- 
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side support to institute programs of bet- 
ter guidance in his school. 
DOUGLAS H. POWELL 
Harvard University 


Tue CHILD SAVERS: THE INVENTION OF 
DELINQUENCY. 

by Anthony M. Platt. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1969. 230 pp. $8.50. 


A SociaL History oF HELPING SER- 
vices: CLINIC, Court, ScHÓOL AND 
COMMUNITY. 

by Murray and Adeline Levine. 

New Yorh: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


1970. 315 pp. $6.50. 


The last few years have seen the emer- 
gence of a new genre of historical inquiry. 
Shaped by presentday considerations, it 
views past events as a basis for under- 
standing and changing current social pol- 
icy. What are the immediate uses of his- 
tory is the question which most concerns 
its practitioners. Among the professional 
historians, this group comprises an incipi- 
ent school of radical historiography. Some 
of the practitioners, however, come to the 
past not through formal training as his- 
torians, but from other fields—education, 
law, social welfare services. They are ex- 
plicitly clinicians and policy advocates, 
“amateur historians” who seek “lessons, 
parallels, analogues, or models which can 
be used in understanding the present, and 
even in making predictions to the future” 
(Levine, p. 6). Both Murray and Adeline 
Levine's A Social History of Helping Ser- 


vices and Anthony Platts The Child 
Savers begin with the failure of contem- 
porary institutions, and they find in the 
past our current dilemmas. “Contempo- 
rary programs of delinquency control,” 
Platt writes, "can be traced to the enter- 
prising reforms of the child savers who, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, helped 
to create special judicial and correctional 
institutions for the labeling, processing, 
and management of ‘troublesome’ youth” 
(Platt, p. 3). For the Levines, the crisis 
lies in the inadequate mental and physi- 
cal health services available to children. 
They are committed to community men- 
tal health centers integrated to other 
helping agencies and closely identified 
with the families they serve. The past, the 
Levines argue, involved commitments to 
major social reform goals which were sub- 
sequently narrowed by professionalization 
until the institutions for the poor were 
alienated from those they sought to help. 

Platt's work is the more provocative. Fo- 
cusing on the discovery of, and movement 
to eliminate, delinquency in Illinois at the 
end of the nineteenth century, Platt 
analyzes early views of criminal behavior, 
the origins of the reformatory system, the 
social values of middle-class reformers— 
primarily female—and the passage of the 
Illinois Juvenile Court Act of 1899, the first 
of its kind in the United States. In a con- 
cluding chapter he assesses the current 
condition of the juvenile court system 
and, in an appendix, briefly reviews the 
handling of youthful offenders in nine- 
teenth century courts prior to the crea- 
tion of separate juvenile jurisdictions. 
Forcefully though often crudely, Platt re- 
jects prevailing conceptions about the hu- 
manitarian bases of American social re- 
form. "The child savers should in no 
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sense be considered libertarians or hu- 
manists" (Platt, p. 176). Their paternalis- 
tic attitudes suffered from moral absolu- 
tism. Their definitions of normality pre- 
cluded diverse behavior, and the reform- 
ers imposed these definitions on the poor 
and deviant. “They promoted correctional 
programs requiring longer terms of im- 
prisonment, long hours of labor and mili- 
taristic discipline, and the inculcation of 
middle-class values and lower-class skills" 
(Platt, p. 176). And, perhaps worst of all, 
the reformers forced a notion of “natural 
dependency” upon youth which effective- 
ly prevented the young from criticizing 
their society. The juvenile court, Platt 
argues, was designed “to impose sanctions 
on premature independence and behavior 


_ unbecoming to youth" (Platt, p. 176). By 


a priori defining deviancy and then label- 
ing it as sick, the child savers isolated 
those whose actions stood as ongoing 
critiques of a malfunctioning social 
system. 

Youth, Platt suggests, have been victims 
of upper-middle-class adult hang-ups. 
Frightened by urban-industrial change, 
self-appointed reformers adopted a moral 
code drawn from a nostalgic, idealized 
vision of the rural past and applied it to 
the urban poor. For women like Jane 
Addams and Louise de Koven Bowen, a 
prominent philanthropist, child saving 
represented a legitimate outlet for the cul- 
tured female emancipated from tradition- 
al familial responsibilities but restricted 
by societal notions of the woman's place. 
Drawing upon Richard Hofstadter's The 
Age of Reform (1955), Joseph Gusfield’s 
Symbolic Crusade: Politics and the Ameri- 
can Temperance Movement (1963), and 
especially Christopher Lasch's brilliant 
analysis of Jane Addams in his The New 
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Radicalism in America (1965), Platt ar- 
gues that philanthropic reform filled a 
void in these women’s lives, “a void which 
was created by the decline of traditional 
religion, increased leisure and boredom, 
the rise of public education, and the break- 
down of communal life in impersonal, 
crowded cities” (Platt, p. 77). The thrust 
for change thus had little to do with the 
actual needs of the youthful poor, but re- 
flected an elite's concern for its own 
salvation, 

The child savers failed in another way, 
however; one touching the nature of lib- 
eral reform in America. Even where re- 
forms occurred—the separation of youth- 
ful offenders from adult criminals, the ac- 
ceptance of state responsibility for way- 
ward youth, the creation of a welfare-ori- 
ented juvenile court—conditions did not 
noticeably improve. The hoped for home- 
like environment of the reformatories be- 
came prison-like, overcrowded breeding 
grounds for later anti-social behavior. The 
Proposed educational goals of teaching 
useful trades failed to teach marketable 
skills, and, indeed, never really received a 
trial. The John Worthy School located 
within the Chicago city prison was “noth- 
ing more nor less than a school for crime,” 
a “glorified warehouse for school trouble- 
makers who could not escape... the tru- 
ant officers and factory inspectors” (Platt, 
PP- 128-29). That great hope of the re- 
form movement, the Juvenile Court Act of 
1899, "did little to change the quality of 
institutional life for delinquents” (Platt, 
P. 146). Children lost their legal rights 
within the adversary system—only recent- 
ly and partially corrected by the Supreme 
Court in the Kent (1966) and Gault 
(1967) decisions—in exchange for juvenile 
homes which today have “the chilling, 
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barren, alien look of a day room in a 
mental hospital” (Platt, p. 152). 

While the reasons for the failure of re- 
form to match, even partially, the re- 
formers’ expectations are complex, they 
derive in part from the inability and un- 
willingness of philanthropic reformers to 
pursue problems beyond certain well- 
publicized events. Too often, Platt's work 
reveals, reformers accept declarations of 
intent or the establishment of an institu- 
tion like the juvenile court as the cri- 
terion of success. Having established the 
court, the child savers were incapable of 
monitoring its workings or of rectifying its 
readily observable failures. The lessons of 
Platt’s book are thus simply put. Reform 
has often been dictated more by the re- 
formers’ needs than the problems of those 
being reformed. Reform agitation, more- 
over, is irrelevant unless an ongoing com- 
mitment to change exists, a commitment 
which the middle class may not be capa- 
ble of making. They are lessons our cur- 
rent wave of middle-class reformers 
should be aware of. 

Murray and Adeline Levine's A Social 
History of Helping Services is consider- 
ably less effective than Platt's book for its 
use of historical analogy yields inadequate 
history, while its historical summaries in- 
effectively support their policy proposals. 
The Levines briefly and superficially 
trace the origins and practices of an early 
psychological counseling clinic, the settle- 
ment houses and visiting teacher move- 
ment, juvenile courts in Chicago and 
Denver, and the child guidance clinic of 
the 1920's. Theirs is ‘then and now’ his- 
tory; past and present are synonymous, 
“Urban poverty in the 189o's was accom- 
panied by a high degree of familial and 
social disorganization, just as it is now. 


Then as now the people who appeared in 
the social agencies, the mental hospitals, 
and the jails were mostly the urban poor” 
(Levine, p. 155). This implies that solu- 
tions to the problems of poverty should 
thus be similar, if only we understand 
how poverty was eradicated then. On this, 
however, the Levines have little to offer. 
Indeed, their interpretations are oversim- 
plified and questionable. Turn of the cen- 
tury reformers are the good guys; the 
Pennsylvania psychologist Lightner Wit- 
mer, Jane Addams, William Healy of the 
Juvenile Psychopathic Institute in Chi- 
cago, and Denver juvenile judge, Ben 
Lindsey, emerge as fighters for social jus- 
tice. Each, according to the Levines, tried 
to improve and integrate community ser- 
vices for the poor. Each sought change 
which went far beyond his own institu- 
tion, Part of an era of reform between 
18go and 1914, the new social agents, the 
Levines argue, stand as models upon 
which contemporary social and behavioral 
scientists should draw. 

This interpretation stands in direct con- 
trast to Platt's. Whereas the latter saw the 
Illinois child savers as neurotic elites hos- 
tile to non-middle-class behavior, the 
Levines find the same individuals respon- 
sible and humane social change agents. 
To the Levines, the tragedy of reform was 
not the reformers’ assumptions and moral 
absolutism, but the conservative climate 
of the 1920's and the parochialism of a 
new professional class. “The child guid- 
ance clinic, as originally conceptualized 
[in the early 1920's] ..., was meant to be a 
vital force in the community, closely in- 
terrelated with a variety of other agencies 
and the schools, and designed to influence 
them. ... However, the clinics rather 
quickly adopted their modern form. From 
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agencies with a mission to modify aspects 
of the community and to provide a pre- 
ventive service, the clinics became treat- 
ment agencies, dealing with individuals 
who came seeking help” (Levine, p. 231). 
Social workers and psychiatrists, powerful- 
ly influenced by the casework method and 
Freud, narrowed their concern to individ- 
ual diagnosis and treatment and thus lost 
touch with the need to engage in under- 
lying social change. 

The Levines argument has merit. Al- 
though they fail to cite it, Roy Lubove's 
The Professional Altruist (1965) traces a 
similar turning away from social activism. 
to individual casework in the social work 
profession. My own analysis of the kinder- 
garten movement in the History of Edu- 
cation Quarterly, forthcoming, traces the 
same trend. The 1920's, moreover, did wit- 
ness a conservative reaction. Yet it is too 
simple to attribute reform's failure to a 


. conservative climate and to status-con- 


scious professions. Sufficient evidence ex- 
ists to condemn the reformers’ own as- 
sumptions. Were the pre-World War I re- 
forms designed to alter significantly life in 
the slums, as the Levines suggest? Hardly. 
Did reform fail because "the liberals and 
social reformers were without power or in- 
fluence” during the 1920's (Levine, p. 232)? 
Probably not. While the Progressive era 
enlarged public responsibility for social 
conditions and undoubtedly improved the 
quality of life for some Americans, it was 
hardly directed at any extensive overhaul 
of the social system. 

Here, then, are two quite different 
books treating similar historical periods 
and subject matter. Platt rejects our lib- 
eral reform tradition, chastising it for be- 
ing misguidéd, oppressive, and self-defeat- 
ing. Our excessive concern with social 
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control and efficient methods has led us to 
misconstrue the nature of deviancy and 
run roughshod over the civil liberties of 
youth, But Platt’s interpretation is overly 
harsh and simplistic. It neglects the ad- 
vances the reforms introduced and gives a 
onesided view of the reformers’ work. De- 
spite these criticisms, however, The Child 
Savers is an excellent book, an important 
document for those presently engaged in 
child-saving. 

The Levines’ work cannot be so as- 
sessed, The authors identify with our 
liberal reform tradition, but they do not 
understand its limitations. They applaud 
the layman's missionary zeal, but neglect 
his dilettantism and self-righteousness. 
While they call for more flexible institu- 
tions, they reaffirm the early reformers’ 
notion that social pathology is largely a 
problem of poverty, forgetting that many 
reformers believed in the genetic inferior- 
ity of the immigrant. Although the Lev- 
ines touch subject matter not often seen 
by practicing clinicians—and for this the 
book deserves praise—their history never 
really understands the period they write 
about. Whether their work will prove 
beneficial to those involved in community 
reform, I cannot say, but I question 
whether mediocre history makes for good 
social reform. 

MARVIN LAZERSON 
Harvard University 


LANGUAGE AND POVERTY. 
Edited by Frederick Williams. 
Chicago: Markham Publishing 


Company, 1970. 459 bp. $8.95. 
At first glance, Language and Poverty ap- 
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pears to be a long-awaited book, one that 
just might go a long way towards "the 
translation of knowledge gained through 
research into bases for policy making in 
attacking the problems of poverty in the 
United States" (Preface). The dust jack- 
et states that the volume consists of 
original essays by twenty authorities and 
that the material deals with "the back- 
ground literature, the controversies, and 
the practical implications of the problems 
raised by social class and ethnic differences 
in language within U.S. society." The 
book was prepared to "provide an over- 
view of the language problems encoun- 
tered in the War on Poverty, particularly 
those encountered in educational prob- 
lems with children." Since much of the 


` poverty-oriented money today is directed 


at programs for children (Headstart, 
OEO, private day-care centers), the aim 
of the book is especially commendable. A 
glance at the table of contents reinforces 
the initial feeling; one finds an outstand- 
ing array of contributors including Court- 
ney Cazden, Basil Bernstein, William 
Labov, William Stewart, and Fred Wil- 
liams, the book's editor. A book with such 
a cast can't be all bad. 

And it isn't. In fact, the book contains 
a wealth of information about virtually 
all aspects of language, language use, and 
language problems: reading; social dia- 
lects; language intervention programs; 
stylistic, social, cultural and ethnic differ- 
ences of language and language use; bio- 
logical factors in language development; 
language testing; attitudes towards lan- 
guage and language use; and language 
pathologies. For the most part, the articles 
are well organized and well written and, 
with only a couple of exceptions, objec- 
tive and non-polemical. This book will 
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"make a fine addition to the resource ma- 
terial of someone vitally concerned with 
the relationship of language to poverty or, 
alternatively, poverty to language—if you 
happen to be already aware of most of the 
material the various positions, and the 
terminology that is used. If not, the book 
can be pretty much a frustrating ex- 
perience. 

Simply stated, other than the fact that 
all the articles touch on the subject of 
language, there is nothing to hold the 
book together. An attempt to overcome 
this fault is made in the preface, where 
Williams suggests there are ideas which 
transcend the specific issues raised in the 
papers. He presents five points which 
"seem all the more worthy of our special 
consideration in policy making." 

1) We must avoid confusing language 
differences with deficiencies. 

2) It is a reasonable and desirable goal 
that all children in the United States be 
able to function linguistically in standard 
English in addition to whatever language 
or dialect they have learned in the home. 

3) We must develop new strategies for 
language instruction, as our existing ones 
are largely inadequate for use with chil- 
dren coming from varying language back- 
grounds. 

4) We must increase our research ef- 
forts in the study of language differences 
in the United States, and the interrelation 
of these with different social and family 
structures, 

5) Language programs for the poor 
should incorporate research and evalua- 
tion components. 

Indeed these are points well worth con- 
sidering, and the discussion following 
each of them is clear, concise, and in- 
formative. But the discussion is brief, al- 
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luding only to the relevant research, re- 
sulting conclusions and existing policies 
which relate to each point. Nor is there 
any reference to specific places in the fol- 
lowing articles where elaboration can be 
found. In short, the reader is captured by 
the point and then left with no place to 
go. 

The preface is followed by a most in- 
teresting chapter, "Some Preliminaries 
and Prospects," also written by Williams, 
in which the deficit /difference issue is held 
up as one of the most basic issues con- 
cerning poverty and its remediation. Wil- 
liams introduces the notion of a poverty 
cycle which runs along the following 
lines: Why are people poor? (The term 
poor has now been replaced with econom- 
ically disadvantaged.) Because they don't 
have good jobs. Why don't they have good 
jobs? Because they aren't well educated. 
And why aren't they well educated? Be- 
cause they were brought up in homes and 
neighborhoods where nobody paid much 
attention to them and where expertise in 
language wasn't held in high regard— 
these people are developmentally disad- 
vantaged. Thus, the cycle is completed. 
Williams doesn't take a position on the 
validity of the cycle and its logic but pre- 
sents it as one account of the origin of the 
deficit/difference controversy. He argues 
that the concept of economic disadvantage 
was extended to subsume the concept of 
culture disadvantage, when the people 
speak a defective language, have an un- 
derdeveloped society and so forth. He 
summarizes the issue in the following 
way: "Are we talking about groups of in- 
dividuals whose backgrounds, attitudes, 
and general capabilities have failed to 
equip them adequately for a life of op- 
portunities or are we talking about minor- 
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ity cultures of a country where the atti- 
tudes of the majority have inhibited the 
participation of the minorities in these op- 
portunities? The first version yields the 
definition of a disadvantaged culture, and 
the second, of a culture at a disadvantage” 
(p. 4). For the most part, the articles that 
follow address this issue, concentrating on 
whether the language of the disadvan- 
taged is deficient or only different from 
that of the mainstream of American so- 
ciety—the “standard English” spoken by 
white, middle-class America, whatever that 
might be. 

But after chapter 1, the reader is simply 
left on his own to wander through the fol- 
lowing 18 chapters plus chapter 20, an 
annotated bibliography of journal articles. 
"There are no editorial comments within a 
Chapter beyond an occasional reference 
to another article in the volume, no edi- 
tor's overview at the end of each chapter, 
nor one at the end of the book, though 
chapter 1 does contain some brief but 
not very helpful comments. The articles 
are ordered alphabetically by author and 
there is no obvious framework encom- 
passing the main issue—language and its 
relationship to poverty—such that the 
reader can see why each article was se- 
lected and how it addressed one or more 
of the relevant points. In fact, this is not a 
collection of original essays, contrary to 
the claim on the dust jacket, at least seven 
of them (those of Baratz Bernstein, 
Englemann, Labov, Menyuk, Plumer, and 
Stewart) having appeared in full or in 
large part in other publications. In short, 
there are neither specific guiding notes or 
text nor a superficial organization to aid 
the reader in chewing through some 459 
pages of (generally) very closely worked 
material. 
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To compound this problem, the non- 
language expert will find the terms con- 
fusing. For example, language is used in 
the broad sense of the entire communica- 
tion system, including the way the lan- 
guage is used to reflect the social and cul- 
tural orientation of the speaker, as well as 
in the more narrow sense which subsumes 
only the linguistic code: the phonetic, 
morphological, syntactic, and lexical as- 
pects of the system. The reader is con- 
fronted with expressions like linguistic 
system, language system, language devel- 
opment, linguistic underdevelopment, 
grammatical sentence, standard English 
rules, dialect problems, code switching, 
to name a few. Each of these terms has a 
precise meaning, the content of which de- 
pends on the author and his orientation. 
It is difficult enough for professionals in 
the field of linguistics to agree on termi- 
nology. When a book purporting to be an 
overview permits the presentation of such 
a diversity of terms without a helpful in- 
terpretation, frustration results. Footnote 
5 in chapter 19, written by the editor him- 
self, will illustrate the point: "Although 
the work described here shows an admir- 
able combination of linguistic and quan- 
titive techniques, the generality of his find- 
ing would have benefited substantially if 
he had assessed the psychometric qualities 
of his occupational scale relative to his 
judge population, and if he had presented 
more of the distributional statistics of the 
response date, even perhaps testing the 
judged-status differences in a probability 
model.” 

To conclude, this book would make an 
excellent text for a course on the topic of 
language and poverty. What the professor 
in such a course would supply is precisely 
what is lacking in the book: the defini- 


tions, perspective, and integration of the 
material into the broad framework sug- 
gested in the preface and chapter 1 of the 
book. In such a course, the reader would 
not have to wonder which of the other 
700 separate bibliographic references he 
could most profitably read to deepen his 
knowledge in one or more of the specific 
areas. The reader would be made aware 
which articles on language were written 
by a linguist, which by a psychologist, 
which by an educator, and so forth. This 
insight is extremely helpful in under. 
standing from where the author is coming 
and what point he might want to reach. 
And so forth, As it stands, Language and 
Poverty is an interesting, valuable, and 
scholarly book. But ít falls short in what 
it set out to do: bridge the gap between 
the results of research and the practical 
problems facing those working with dis 
advantaged children. 
BRUCE FRASER 
Language Research Foundation 


and 
Harvard University 


We CHARGE GENOCIDE: 

Tue CRIME or GOVERNMENT 

AGAINST THE NEGRO Prope. 

edited by William L. Patterson. 

New York: International Publishers, 

1970. 238 pp. $1.95. 
We charge the Government of the 
United States of America... with re 
sponsibility for, and participation in, 
violation of the Genocide Convention 
by killing members of the [Negro] 
group, deliberately inflicting on the 
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The Civil Rights Congress thus peti- 
tioned the U.N, General Assembly in 
1951. The U.N, chose not to respond, 

Now, twenty years later, an ad hoc com- 
mittee plans to resubmit the petition, In 
the context of 1970 the new petitioners 
must address two questions not fully faced 
in this publication of the original docu- 
ment: What is the contemporary nature 
of conspiracy and deliberate intent? Can 
a petition help stop genocide? While the 
new forewords briefly mention these con- 
cerns in passing, the questions merit furth- 
er comment, 

In 1951, a group of black Communist 
leaders sponsored. the petition—W, E. B. 
DuBois, Paul Robeson, Benjamin J, Davis, 
among others. In 1970, according to the 


tive importance of the welfare and status 
benefits offered by American society, To- 
day, the debate centers on whether or not 
our society can offer anything which does 
not deny the legitimacy of black experi- 
ence. In 1951, the petitioners attacked 
legally-sanctioned segregation and disen- 
franchisement, In 1970 segregation is un- 
constitutional, and more blacks vote: the 
legal and social forms and alliances have 
changed in twenty years; genocide persists. 

"The power of the original petition de- 
rives from its exhaustive array of evidence 


citing events between 1945 and 1951: the 
electrocution of Charles Trudell, 15; Wil- 
liam Pittman’s body mutilated; Leroy 
Roley left to die on a hospital floor; 
Willie Johnson shot for “looking suspi- 
ciously at a house.” Presumably, the new 
petitioners will amass new evidence. It 
should not prove too difficult a task: 
James Powell, 15, shot by an off-duty 
policeman (July 17, 1964); Bobby James 
Hutton machine-gunned (April 6, 1968); 
Michael and John Soto needlessly shot 
(October 5 and 10, 1969); Fred Hampton 
killed in a police raid (December 4, 
1969);—the list writes itself. In 1951, di- 


rect connections between Jim Crow insti- ` 


tutions and violence committed against 
blacks were reasonably clear. Although the 
facts of death, discrimination, and brutal- 
ity remain unchanged today, the sur- 
rounding relationships appear to be more 
complex. The new petitioners must grap- 
ple with a more sophisticated institutional 
racism. Their work will gain in force 
to the extent it links the specifics of death 
with an analysis of existing social struc- 
tures, identifying the ways in which delib- 
erate intent and conspiracy remain at the 
center of new legal forms and more subtle 
rhetoric, 

Finally, there is a danger that a new 
petition might fall prey to a subtle rhetor- 
ic of its own, The new petitioners must 
justify their course of action: what hopes 
and likely gains attend a U.N. censure of 
the United States? In a sense, censure— 
either in 1951 or 1971—can never match 
the impact of the raw evidence. A motion 
approved by the General Assembly seems 
in keeping with the terms of the Conven- 
tion and the legal concept of genocide, but 
moral gesture does not encompass the 
cumulative events and feelings which 
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comprise the experience of genocide. 
“There are no proportions in death,” 
wrote Kenneth Patchen. Experience ex- 
ceeds our comprehension; how, in the face 
of inescapably complex events, can hu- 
mans preserve their capacity to feel out- 
rage. We undermine this capacity—and 
thus create a context in which genocide is 
possible—whenever we are content to turn 
the specifics of human suffering into ab- 
stractions. The strategies we choose must 
be judged not in terms of abstractions but 
in terms of their effect on human lives. 


D. F. Q. 


STREET Kips.* 

by Larry Cole with Ralph Romero, 
Pauli Vizzio, Eddie Burgos, Charlie 
Galletti. 

New York: Grossman Publishers, Inc., 


1970. 180 pp. $6.95. 


Kid with head opened up by frightened 
civil servant doing his duty. Kid with 
stitched lip cracked by cop and stitched 
without benefit of anaesthetic. Be nice, 
kid. 

Kids without food, without clothes, and 
without teeth. Sick kids, sick with rickets, 
brain tumors, ulcers, and forgottenness. . 
Kids who have seen a doctor only during 
their brief moment of birth and don't re- 
member their unteeveed coming out 
party. 

Kids who have come to expect adults 


* 'These excerpts have been selected by the 
book review editors of HER and are printed 
with the permission of Grossman Publishers. 


to exploit them. Their pride, their de- 
fenses, and their bodies. Kids who couldn't 
learn to read because they couldn't see. 
And nobody knew. And they weren't tell- 
ing. 

Kids who knew that California was in 
Jersey. Kids in public school for eight 
years who couldn't tell time. Kids who 
never knew their birthdays. Kids who 
never had a present or a kiss... . Kids who 
didn't give a shit for you and all your lies. 

Kids stoned on glue, on goofballs, Car- 
bona, and wine, The glassy-eyed indiffer- 
ence of the graduate to heroin. Shit. H. 
Junk. Dope. (p. 6) 


Coco was fourteen and alcoholic. If he 
were turned loose with a dollar he would 
find someone to buy him a gallon of 
Bowery wine and he would get stoned. If 
someone gave him pills, he would take 
pills. If he could get grass, he would 
smoke, Anything, then, but dope. After all, 
he said, "I'm only fourteen.” 

He was wandering around the streets 
one night when I met him and took him 
home. No one was looking for him. His 
mother regularly locked him out of her 
apartment when she was entertaining or 
just felt like not being bothered and 
Coco often spent nights just wandering 
around the streets, sleeping, finally, in a 
boiler room, a hallway or with some com- 
passionate stranger. Anyway, no one was 
looking for him tonight or any night. (p. 
106) 


Some people say that kids and teachers in 
poor kids’ schools 

are both victims 

and the people who say this 

are usually teachers 

and they say it when someone asks 
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“Whatever happened to that wide-eyed 
little kid? 

How come he dropped out of life 

when he started out so well?” 

And the Educators 

verbally connected to the victimized 

(but who really know what power is 

like few others in our world) 

get a grant from the government 

and do a Study. 


“Whatever Happened To The Wide- 
Eyed Kid": is called something else 

that fits into the guidelines 

and costs a thousand times more than the 
reason it had to be written 

a thousand times more on the post mortem 

than on the living kid, 

There will be findings 

talk about environment 

deprivation 

and motivation 

and after the appropriate Sigmas and 
Standard Deviations 

it will conclude (in effect): 

WHAT WE GOT HERE 

IS THIS BUNCH OF SCREWED UP 
KIDS 

WHO DON'T GIVE A DAMN 

FOR LEARNING 

AND WE TRIED 

OH, HOW WE TRIED 

BUT YOU KNOW HOW IT IS 

Only they will say it orchestrated in 579 
pages ending up with recommendations 
leading to the support of someone's pet 
remedial programs. 

Remedial. 

Remedial money flows from the govern- 
ment 

under various titles 

of various acts of Congress. 

With a typical disregard for simple logic 


ni 


it forces kids into afterschool programs 
with the same failing processes 

and people 

that lost them in the first place. 

The kid 

it turns out 

sees Remedial as Punishment 

while the teacher ‘sees it as time and a 


half. (pp. 71-3) 


Street kids are powerless. All their violent, 
self-destructive and antisocial actions are 
an attempt to come to grips with that lack 
of power, because no one willingly accepts 
imposed impotence. Especially not in a so- 
ciety that makes such a fetish of power. 

Street kids know they have none of it. 
Even less than other kids, because most of 
them can't count on their families at all 
to insulate them, never mind the dues 
middle-class kids must pay for it. I'm not 
talking about power in any ideological 
way, just the kind of force or strength it 
takes to be free and to prevent you from 
being exploited by everyone. That's all I 
mean. Street kids are powerless, and even 
their fumbling attempts at warfare just 
serve to prove that in the end when they 
lose. 

For as long as I can remember, street 
kids have immortalized their impotence 
by being tattooed with a three-word in- 
scription. It usually happens coincidental 
with joining the junkie ranks. It reads 
"BORN TO LOSE." And they ought to 
know. (pp. 99-100) 


For street kids, dope is adaptive. A way 
to cope by copping out. It's not simply 
some weird compulsion that drifts down 
` on some weak character and lands him in 
hell. It's a considered, sometimes singular 
way out of the deadly circus of the streets. 
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Imagine being lost in a minefield, alone, 
with a map in one hand and a syringe full 
of dope in the other. Imagine seeing your 
buddies who have used the same map 
getting blown apart before your eyes, the 
lucky ones dying, the not so lucky lying 
around you missing some part or other, 
some few getting out and away. On the 
other hand, there are those in your dream 
who have taken the needle route. And you 
know that most of them didn't make it out 
either. So your decision isn't going to be 
too rational. Either you're going to have 
to believe you're a better map reader and 
a lucky son of a bitch or you're going to 
have to say you won't end up like the oth- 
er guys who took the needle. But you're 
getting tired of standing still and you have 
to make the choice. What do you do? (pp. 
176-7) 


The first time I was ever in a New York 
courtroom, I went with a sixteen year old 
who was arrested for taking part in a gang 
fight. A fight between a Puerto Rican and 
an Italian gang. None of the Italian kids 
were in court because none of them were 
arrested. Three of the Puerto Rican kids 
were snagged. The kid I was with, Carlos, 
sat nervously through the three hours be- 
fore his case was finally called. When it 
was, we both nervously stood up and 
walked self-consciously down the middle 
aisle toward the judge, who, symbolically, 
it seemed, sat above the rest of us. 

The kid was acquitted. Even the Legal 
Aid defense attorney was able to make 
mincemeat of the prosecution’s case when 
it was made clear that no one on the other 
side was arrested, and that the arresting 
officer was Italian. The charges were 
dropped, and it seemed small dues to pay 
that we had to wait those three hours. My 


first view of New York justice might have 
beem a good one, if the judge hadn't 
added his own bias into the picture, for 
no apparent reason and to no apparent 
good. 

“This all happened on Thirteenth 
Street?" the judge asked menacingly. 

“Yes sir," answered Carlos. 

"Speak up, I can't hear you.” 

"Yes sir" answered Carlos much 
louder. 

"Look at me when you answer me. 
Now what did you say?" 

"Yes sir," Carlos answered loudly 
and looking at the judge. 

“Well you go back and tell your peo- 
ple that they're going to have to stop this 
drinking beer and playing loud music and 
throwing their bottles and garbage in the 
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streets so the good people can't live there 
anymore. Do you understand me? You go 
back and tell your people that.” 

Blam. It was like pulling the rug out 
from under me. All of a sudden I was at 
the capture of an Indian at a cavalry post 
in a bad Randolph Scott movie. The gen- 
eral was sending a redskin home to 
Cochise with a warning. Bad medicine. 
The wardrums would beat from such a 
humiliating challenge. 

It was hard for me to look at Carlos all 


the way home. 
Finally, when I did, I asked a clumsy 
question. 
"What do you think he was really 
saying?" 


“I guess he don't like Puerto Ricans,” 
Carlos answered. (pp. 156-7) 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL POLICY Local Control of Education 
Edited by C. A. Bowers, University of Oregon; Doris Dyke, 
University of Saskatchewan; and lan Housego, Alberta Human 


Resources Research Council 
Random House, 1970 à 224 pages; $3.50 paperbound 


RANDOM HOUSE-ALFRED A. KNOPF 


The College Department E 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 


THERE’S A LOT TO LEARN 
in Addison-Wesley texts 


Teacher’s Handbook for Elementary Social Studies, Second Edition 


by the late Hilda Taba, and Mary Durkin, Jack R. Fraenkel, San Francisco State College, and 
Anthony H. McNaughton, The University of Auckland, New Zealand 


In answer to the need for an expanded social studies curriculum, the authors suggest various ways 
of broadening the content to include sociology, anthropology, psychology, political science and 
philosophy, as well as history and geography. The contents of this second edition—the charts and 
examples in particular—have been thoroughly updated. A new introduction and chapters on 
questioning and evaluation have been added. March/April 1971 


An Introduction to the Analysis of Educational Concepts 
by Jonas F. Soltis, Teacher's College, Columbia University 


“It is a pleasure to read a beginning book that sticks to the point, tries to say something beyond 
what has gone before, and tries also to help the beginning student see both the point and the 
fun of philosophical analysis in education."—The Record, Teachers College 

Paperbound, 100 pp (1968) $2.50 


Education and the Political System 

by Byron G. Massialas, University of Michigan 

This book attempts to establish the relationship between the political life of a nation and edu- 
cation. Paperbound, 219 pp (1969) $3.50 


A Social Psychology of Education 
by Alan E. Guskin, University of Michigan, and 
Samuel L. Guskin, Indiana University 


Some of the relevant principles and findings of social psychology are linked in this book with the 
critical issues in education today. Paperbound, 211 pp (1970) $2.95 


MU ee C PS CSA 


Education and Modernization in the USSR 
by Seymour M. Rosen 


Beginning with an analysis of the Tsarist education background and Western influences and con- 
tributions since Peter the Great, this book examines the three major stages in the development 
of Soviet education and its modernization through research and development. April 1971 


Other titles in Comparative Education: 
Education and Modernization in Asia 
by Don Adams, University of Pittsburgh Paperbound, 207 pp (1970) $2.95 


Education and Development in Western Europe 
by Edmund J. King, University of London, King's College Paperbound, 187 pp (1969) $3.50 


Addison- -Wesley THE SIGN OF 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. EXCELIENCE 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 


Edward S. Curtis : 


THE 
NORTH 
AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


^... Mr, Curtis... has 
done; what, for as far as 
we can see, no other man 
could do. He has lived on 
intimate terms with many dif- 
ferent tribes, ... He knows them 
as they hunt, as they travel, as 
they go about their various 
avocations on the march and 
in camp. He knows their medi- 
cine men and sorcerers, their 
chiefs and warriors, their 
young men and maidens, He 
has not only seen their vigor- 
ous outward existence, but 
has caught glimpses, such as 
few white men ever catch, into 
Df that strange spiritual and mental life of theirs..." 


—from the Foreword by Theodore Roosevelt 


Reprinted for the first time since the original, limited, 
publication of 500 sets (1907-1930). Thís handsomely 
bound twenty-four volume panorama of Indian life 
—the most comprehensive collected work in its 
field—is a must for Indian studies. 

Profusely illustrated with Curtis’ beautiful 
photographs, this edition includes full- 
color reproductions of all the original 
color plates. 

The complete, twenty volume Illus- 
trated text, plus a four volume pic- 
torial supplement, is available for 

$500.00. Per volume, cloth bound, 

$25.00 each. Supplements, in four 
volumes, $30.00 each. 

An illustrated leaflet and further 
information are available upon 
request. 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 10003 
JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTD. 
Berkeley Square House, London, England W1X68A 


IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Patterns of Educational 
Philosophy: Divergence and 
Convergence in 
Culturological Perspectives 


by Theodore Brameld, 
University of Hawail 


Incorporating rapid cultural changes, 
this volume interprets major contempo- 
rary theories of education from the 
points of view of philosophy and anthro- 
pology considered as co-partners. Each 
theory is thus examined in the context 
of cultural patterns, movements, and 
directions, with particular emphasis on 
the critical period of national and inter- 
national transformations. Recent devel- 
opments in existentialism, philosophical 
analysis, neo-Marxism, neo-Freudian- 
ism, and Zen Buddhism are among 
those considered in that context. No 
theory, however, is regarded as a self- 
contained "system;" each is estab- 
lished, rather, within the framework of 
a culturally interpreted educational 
philosophy. This book draws upon and 
combines the author's two previous 
companion texts in educational philos- 
ophy, but is radically revised and up- 
dated in terms of ''divergence and 
convergence" as its pervading themes. 


January 1971 /608 pages / $8.95 (tent.) 


A Gitt of the Spirit: Readings in 
Black Literature for Teachers 


by Karel Rose, Brooklyn College 


This volume is designed to assist the 
white middle class teacher increase her 
awareness of and sensitivity to the 
black experience through the use of 
black literature. The anthology section 
of the book contains 36 selections 
divided into thematic units which are 
especially meaningful for education se- 
quences. Each unit is introduced by a 
short discussion and a series of ques- 
tions which focus on the emotional 


responses of the literary characters as 
well as the readers. The volume has 
been developed under the supervision 
of nine black leaders, authors, and 
educators. 


March1971 /288 pages/ 
$5.95 paper (tent.) 


The Literature of Learning: 
A Teacher's Anthology 
Edited by Bernard Johnson 


Here is a collection of short stories and 
personal narratives that introduces, 
through imaginative literature, a link 
between the abstract theories of peda- 
gogy and the empirical realities of 
classroom teaching on elementary, sec- 
ondary, and collegiate levels. The Lit- 
erature of Learning is arranged the- 
matically in eight sections, each with 
introductions: Time Past in Time Pres- 
ent; The Arts of Teaching; Teaching as 
a Profession; Present Discontents; En- 
vironments; the City, the Suburb, the 
Slum; The Rites of Adolescence; and 
Time Future in Time Present. 


January 1971 / 480 pages / $6.50 paper 


Classroom Teaching and Learning: 
A Mental Health Approach 

by Laurel N. Tanner, Temple University 
and Henry C. Lindgren, 

San Francisco State College 


The belief that the teaching-learning 
process is inextricably interwoven with 
personal and social factors is an under- 
lying theme of this volume. The authors 
view the school from an ecological 
standpoint, having both positive and 
negative influences on pupils' mental 
health and learning. These effects are 
discussed and techniques are presented 
for altering negative influences, thus 
moving the environment in a healthy 
direction. 


January 1971 / 448 pages / $7.95 (tent.) 


Jg. 


The Experience of Schooling 
Mel Silberman, Temple University 
is is a book of readings—essays, ac- 


mands of children, It is argued that a 
"hidden" curriculum exists in schools 


the work of educational sociologists, 
anthropologists, philosophers, and 
teachers, as well as educational psy- 
chologists. 

January 1971 / 320 pages / 

$4.95 paper (tent.) 


Social Science in the Schools: 

A Search for Rationale 

Edited by Irving Morrissett, Sociai 
Science Education Consortium, Inc. and 
University of Colorado, and W. 

William , Social Science 
Education Consortium 


Based on a conference held at Purdue 
University in 1967, this collection of 


which this book deals are: the nature 
of the social science disciplines, includ- 


January 1971 / 224 pages / $4.95 paper 


Holl, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 


een ee 


eflecting today’s changing 
educational environment... 


INDIVIDUALIZING EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS: 
The Elementary and Secondary School 
Lloyd K. Bishop, New York University 

A comprehensive and penetrating new look at the task of reorganizing school pro- 
grams and curricula to achieve a more individually and humanistically oriented edu- 
cational system. Offering an excellent balance between conceptual and operational 
aspects of individualization, the author describes the nature of individualized instruc- 
tion, discusses its implications for students, teachers, and administrators, analyzes 
existing innovative eo! programs, theorizes on future needs and developments in 
organizational patterns, and, most en ja of all, provides specific modalities for 
constructive reform. January, 1971; 276 pp.; $7.95. 


EDUCATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND CHANGE: 
The Redeployment of Resources 
Lanore A. Netzer and Glen G. Eye, The University of Wisconsin; Marshall E. Dimock, 
President’s Advisory Council on Executive Administration; Matthew P. Dumont, Cen- 
ter for Studies of Metropolitan Problems, NIMH; Lloyd Homme, Behavior Research 
Department, Westinghouse Learning Corporation; Fremont E. Kast, University of 
Washington; Stephen J. Knezevich, The University of Wisconsin 

These papers from the first John Guy Fowlkes Invitational Seminar, combining 
theory, research, and operational practicalities, bring the highest quality of experience 
from diverse professions to bear on the subject of change as it relates to education 
and educational administration. Each essay is constructed around the demands of 
the new Tension-Penetration Interaction Model. The interdisciplinary treatment is 
ecengrhenss) by research matrices from which variables are cross-referenced through- 
out the essays. The final chapter summarizes the contributions of each author with a 
series of research hypotheses, September, 1970; 207 pp.; $8.95. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, Second Edition 
Stephen J. Knezevich, The University of Wisconsin 

The text reflects the impact on educational administration of the schools’ increasing 
involvement in social issues, growing teacher militancy, the increasingly active role of 
the federal government in educational policy-making, and the technical revolution. 
It covers both the fundamental concepts and the substantive material of the adminis- 
trative process, including decision-making, negotiations, innovations, technologies, 
theory, models, and systems—documented by recent research data and literature. 
Systems analysis is emphasized. 1969; 578 pages; $13.50. 


THE LAW AND PUBLIC SCHOOL OPERATION 
LeRoy Peterson and Richard A. Rossmiller, The University of Wisconsin, and 
Marlin M. Volz, University of Louisville 

This thorough, documented text identifies the broad issues of major educational 
and legal import, analyzes—in lay terms—legal principles concerning the rights, privi- 
leges, duties, and responsibilities of school-connected personnel, and clarifies essential 
legislative enactments and judicial interpretations. There is detailed material on the 
educational aspects of the school program and on school boards and districts, plus an 
exceptional description of U.S. court systems and their procedures. 

1969; 704 pp.; $13.95. 
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New in 1971 


New Directions for Vocational Education 

Carl D. Schaefer, Rutgers University and Jacob 
J. Kaufman, Pennsylvania State University 
Analyzes the influence of curriculum, labor 
requirements, private sector participation on 
the effectiveness of vocational-technical 
education programs. 

320 pages March $15.00 


Vocational Education: Social and 

Behavioral Aspects 

edited by Carl J. Schaefer and Jacob J. Kaufman 
Prominent educators and administrators dis- 
cuss critical factors in vocational-technical 
education including economics, manpower, 
guidance, curriculum administration and 
teacher education. 

ca. 224 pages March ca. $12.50 
Higher Education in the United States: 
Economics Personalism, Quality 

Otto Feinstein, Wayne State University 
Critical study of fund allocation procedures, 
planning structures, systems, goals and values 
of today’s educational process. 

272 pages February $15.00 


The Art of Negotiation: Roles, Games, Logic 
Robert G. Andree, Southern Illinois University 
Presents the most comprehensive picture to 
date of what teachers, school boards, super- 
intendents and administrative teams must 
know in order to carry out successful collective 
bargaining in education. 

288 pages Available $12.50 


Also Available 


Education, Equality and Income Redistribution 
Douglas M. Windham, University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro, 142 pp. $10.00 


Collective Negotiaions: A Guide to School 
Board-Teacher Relations ‘ 

Robert G. Andree, Southern Illinois University. 
261 pp. $10.00 


The Computer Utility: 

Implications for Higher Education 

edited by Michael Duggan, University of 
Texas, et. al, 328 pp. $12.50 


Volunteer Industry Involvement in 

Public Education 

Samuel M. Burt, The American University, 
Leon M. Lessinger, Georgia State College. 

234 pp. $12.50 


Heath LEXINGTON Books 

D.C. Heath and Company 

125 Spring Street 

Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 


exciting 
HEN AYE eis ees Be Ra OL) A P 3 Wes Ee i 
comprehensive 


Lowa eM ee id gs RR 
up-to-date 
Bie etn S a Isa RS ee 0 
best 
refreshing 
important 
forthright 


well balanced 


concise 
E ART SE empie aoina CEEE Noss asset D nol 
provocative 
competent 


readable 


perceptive 
much-needed 


When the books are the best, you don’t need to shout it. 


AS THE TWIG IS BENT: Readings in Early 
Childhood Education 

Edited by Robert H. Anderson, Harvard 
University, and Harold G. Shane, 

Indiana University 

Thirty-seven articles cover the child's 
intellectual and motivational development, 
history of the early childhood education 
movement, language acquisition and 
communication, and new ideas about 
presenting materials to the very young child; 
also controversial issues such as day-care 
centers, the nature of prejudice, and the role 
of the media in education. 

About 500 pages / paper / February 1971 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO TEACHING 
Robert F. Biehler, Chico State College 

A basic text presenting divergent theories 
and emphasizing the application of 
psychology to teaching. 

626 pages / paper and cloth / February 1970 
An Instructor's Manual and Study Guide, to 
be published in February 1971, will 
accompany the text. 


EDUCATION: A Beginning 

William Van Til, Indiana State University 
For the introductory course, a survey of new 
curriculum developments, sociological 
innovations, student dissent, programs for 
the disadvantaged, urban problems, and 
numerous other topics. 


About 500 pages / March 1971 


CURRICULUM: Quest for Relevance 

Edited by William Van Til, Indiana State 
University 

Readings for the general curriculum course, 
including 14 articles that appeared ina 
special issue of Phi Delta Kappan edited by 
Van Til. 


About 450 pages / paper / Spring 1970 


Son 
Houghton Mifflin 
Publisher of The American Heritage 


Dictionary of the English Language 
Boston / Atlanta / Dallas / Geneva, Ill. / New York / Palo Alto 


Macmillan Titles for the Educational Administrator 


THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION IN 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


By WILLIAM B. CASTETTER, University 
of Pennsylvania 


Treatment of planning, personnel development, 
motivation and incentive, collective negotia- 
tions, and the application of systems analysis 
dealing with the functioning of personnel in 
educational administration are discussed in this 
new volume. 


1971, approx. 416 pages, $8.95 


EDUCATION IN THE HISTORY OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION Selected 
Readings 


Edited by FREDERICK M. BINDER, City 
College of The City University of New York 


"These selections from the diaries, letters, gov- 
ernment geeez poems essays, and textbooks 
of statesmen, teachers, philosophers, poets, stu- 
dents, and social and religious reformers demon- 
strate the interrelationship of education and 
the development of Western civilization. 


1970, 390 pages, paper, $4.95 


SECONDARY EDUCATION Origins 
and Directions Second Edition 

Edited by ROBERT O. HAHN, California State 
College at Los Angeles, and DAVID B. BIDNA, 
San Fernando Valley State College 

The origins of secondary education as they re- 
late to current educational problems in the 
high schools are emphasized in this compilation. 
1970, 415 pages, paper, $4.95 


SELECTED READINGS ON 
GENERAL SUPERVISION 


Edited by JAMES E. HEALD, Northern 
Illinois University; LOUIS G, ROMANO, 
Michigan State University; and NICHOLAS 
P. GEORGIADY, Miami University 

Included in this collection of original articles 
are opinions, research data, and models from 
many academic and applied fields. 


1970, 442 pages, $8.95 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


By FRANK W. BANGHART, Florida State 
University 
This book has been written for those preparin 


in graduate OE and for the education: 
EX Honc who wishes to acquaint himself 


with new developments in systems analysis ap- 
plicable to education, 
1969, 330 pages, $9.95 


MODERN PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE 


By ROBERT J. GARVUE, Florida State 
University 
Ache author] challenges the reader to contem- 
te the concepts neun public school 
ce and the need for ip in this area." 
—Van Miller, University of Illinois 
1969, 378 pages, $8.95 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN 
EDUCATION Third Edition 

By HARRY G. GOOD, The Ohio State 
University, and JAMES D. TELLER, 
University of Dallas 

Thoroughly revised, carefully rewritten, and 
completely updated, this book presents a broad 
view of the historical, philosophical, and, espe- 
cially, the comparative aspects of education in 
Western civilization, 

1969, 630 pages, $9.95 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
EDUCATION An Anthology of Issues, 
Problems, Challenges Second Edition 


Edited by STAN DROPKIN, HAROLD FULL, 
and ERNEST SCHWARCZ, all, Queens College 
of The City University of New York 


“A body of information on the philosophical, 
social, and historical backgrounds of education, 
representing the ideas, theories, and proposals of 
some of the most respected educational thinkers 
of the twentieth century.” 

—Saturday Review (on the First Edition) 


1970, 563 pages, paper, $4.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Dept. CNY Riverside, New Jersey 08075 
In Canada, write to Collier-Macmillan Canada, Ltd., 1125B Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 


All the reasons 
why Johnny can’t learn 


Student power . . . teacher power... 
genetics ... religion... race... 
politics . . . families . . . friends. 

Those are just some of the concrete 
things Brembeck focuses on to de- 
scribe why Johnny can't learn. 

First he examines the distinctive dy- 
namics of the school's internal envi- 


Social Foundations of Education: 


ronment. Next, he looks at schools as 
products of the larger social environ- 
ment. And finally, he discusses the 
school as a formative influence in our 
social, cultural, and political life. 

So your students can begin to under- 
stand Johnny and minimize the rea- 
sons he can't learn. 


Environmental Influences in Teaching and Learning 


Second Edition 
1971 Approx.752pages $10.95 


By Cole S. Brembeck, Michigan State University 


An Instructor's Manual is available. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


For more information, contact your local Wiley representative or write 
Wayne Anderson, Promotion Manager. 


Puts the 
horse before 
the cart. 


Assigning “problems” in education 
before explaining theory is like put- 
ting the cart before the horse. 


That's why Kneller puts theory and 
structure first. So your students can 
study today's "problems" and “is- 
sues" in the context of a theoretical 
structure that helps expain them. 


And Kneller includes solicited con- 
tributions from 17 specialists. So 
your students get expert interpre- 
tations of the Social, Philosophic, 


"LL 


paned oe 
Ge 


Scientific, Historical and Structural 
Foundations of education. 
Kneller's Foundations of Education 
—keeps first things first. 


Foundations of Education 
Third Edition 

Edited by George F. Kneller, 
University of California 

at Los Angeles 


1971 Approx. 672 pages $9.95 
An Instructor's Manual is available. 


For more information, contact your local Wiley representative or write Wayne Anderson, 


Promotion Manager. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


ley 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 / In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


edited by Lawrence A. Fink and Raymond A. Ducharme, both of Smith College 


Crisis in Urban Education 

Luvern Cunningham's “Hey, Man, You Our Principal?" Lee Edson on Jensenism, 
Irving Kristol’s “Decentralization For What?” Thomas Kochman on the Black 
idiom, Alvin Poussaint on Black motivation, Ray Rist on the self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy in ghetto education, C. P. Snow on nature and nurture, James Q. Wilson on 
urban unease — these and many other contributions will challenge educator and 
urbanist alike with a realistic picture of the life and death struggle going on in 
city schools, Paperbound. March publication. 


by M. Daniel Smith, University of New Hampshire 

Foundations for a Theory of Instruction 

In an effort to extend the objectives of would-be teachers by showing how learn- 
ing theory applies to teaching, Professor Smith explores Teaching as Condition- 
ing, Conditioning and Verbal Learning, Concept Formation, Teaching Problem 
Saning, Motivation as Learning, and many other areas. Paperbound. Now 
available. 


Xerox College Publishing 


by John Walton, The Johns Hopkins University 
Introduction to Education: A Substantive Discipline 


Here is the first convincing delineation of the discipline of education. In a text 
designed for foundations courses, Professor Walton draws compellingly on 
history, philosophy, sociology, economics, and management science to construct 
the intellectual framework that is sorely needed for organizing education data. 
Discussions of Curriculum as the ‘Politics of Culture,’ Education and Egalitarian- 
ism, The Antinomy of Control and Freedom, and many other critical topics will 
engage both theorist and practitioner. Hardcover. Now available. 


by David H. Russell; edited by Robert Ruddell, University of California, Berkeley, 
with contributions by Isabel Lewis, Virginia Reid, and James R. Squire 


The Dynamics of Reading 


A psychological and literary examination of the reading process — the impact of 
literature on the individual, the factors influencing his response, and the effects 
of the process. Classroom implications of the examination are of special interest 
to those concerned with introductory education, curriculum development, and 
the teaching of literature. Hardcover. $5.95 


edited by Lois N. Nelson, San Francisco State College 

The Nature of Teaching 

Readings that illustrate the variety of contemporary approaches to the art of 
teaching. Professor Nelson’s overviews give perspective to sections on teaching 
and social interaction, the logic and strategies of classroom instruction, and 


inquiry and discovery as the chief means of fi i ent. 
Paperbound $5.50 ry furthering intellectual developmen 


275 Wyman Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 
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IMITATION IN CHILDREN 

Paul Guillaume 

Translated by Elaine P. Halperin 

With a Foreword by Bernard Kaplan, Glark University 


Paul Guillaume's L'imitation chez l'enfant, now translated into English, pre- 
sents a theory of the role of imitation in the learning of children from birth to 
the third year. General topics covered include psychological conditions for 
movement in infants, vocal imitation, imitation of movements, the theory of 
instinct, self-imitation and imitation of others, theories of association, the 
origins of imitation, consciousness of imitation, imitation in animals, and a 
summary essay on the problem of instinct. 
1971 54x8} 214 pages Cloth: $11.50 


COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN 
The Society for Research in Child Development 
These five monographs have long proved invaluable to educators, child psy- 
chologists, and scholars in all phases of child development. Collected here for 
the first time in a single volume, they form an excellent source of research in 
cognitive development. The monographs originally grew out of reports and 
papers presented at five conferences and cover a wide range of timely topics. 
They include: 
Thought in the Young Child, edited by William Kessen and 
Clementina Kuhlman 
Basic Cognitive Processes in Children, edited by John G. Wright 
and Jerome Kagan 
The Acquisition of Language, edited by Ursula Bellugi and 
Roger Brown 
Mathematical Learning, edited by. Lloyd N. Morrissett and 
John Vinsonhaker 
European Research in Cognitive Development, edited by Paul 
H. Mussen 
1970 6x9 712 pages Cloth: $10.75 


THOUGHT IN THE YOUNG CHILD 

Edited by William Kessen, Yale University and Clementina 
Kuhlman, University of California at Berkeley 

Thought in the Young Child, Part I of Cognitive Development in Children, has 
been published separately as a paperback to meet the growing demand for text 
material in the area of child development. The essays include four discussions 
of Piaget by Barbel Inhelder, Martin D. S. Braine, Harold W. Stevenson, and 
Daniel E. Berlyne, as well as “Stage” and “Structure” in the Study of Children 
(William Kessen), From Perception to Inference: A Dimension of Cognitive 
Development (Joachim F. Wohlwill), Computer Simulation of Human Thinking 
and Problem Solving (Herbert A. Simon and Allen Newell), and An Informa- 
tion Processing Theory of Intellectual Development (Herbert A. Simon). 
1970 6x9 158 pages Paper: $2.95 
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comparative 
education 


review 
Volume XV, Number 1 * February 1971 
Articles 
Student Protest in a British University: Some Com- TEssA BLACKSTONE 
parisons with American Research and RoGER HADLEY 


Financing Higher Education in Less Developed Countries DanieL C. ROGERS 


Economic and Political Effects on National Educational 
Enrollment Patterns Joun W. MEYER 


Determinants of Primary School Dropouts in Developing 
Countries Mivprep B. Levy 


Inter-Country Comparisons of Educational Costs: 


England, Ireland, Portugal, and Quebec JOHN SHEEHAN 
Wojciech Anzelm Szweykowski (1773-1838): A Note J. J. Tomiak 
Book Reviews 


Nigel Grant, Martin Laforse, Frank J. Moore, Ezri Atzmon, 
James R. Liesch, John P. Lipkin 


Books Received 


Current Bibliography of Periodical Articles 


Comparative Education Review 
208 Education Building 
School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 


the basis of education: curriculum 
the future of education: reform 


CLARIFYING PUBLIC 
CONTROVERSY 

An Approach to Teaching 
Social Studies 


Fred M. Newmann 
University of Wisconsin with the assistance of 


Donald W. Oliver 


Harvard University 

This book presents an innovative approach 
to the teaching of social studies in 
secondary schools. The authors provide 
an in-depth analysis of one specific 
approach; this analysis includes both 
theory and application and is based on 

the authors’ experience in the development 
of case studies for students and on 
experimental teaching at the high school 
level. This book incorporates actual case 
material as an integral supplement: the 
very successful AEP Public Issues Series 
edited by the authors of this book. 


cloth / 356 pages / 1970 / $6.95 


CONFRONTING CURRICULUM 
REFORM 

Elliot W. Eisner 

Stanford University 

The relationship of theory to practice in 
the field of curriculum is, as in other 
fields in education, a tenuous one at 
best. Educational phenomena are much 
more complicated than the best theoretical 
networks we have and frequently escape 
the nets that curriculum theorists have 
woven. This book presents analyses of 
current projects in the curriculum field 
and critically appraises these ideas. The 
book consists of a major paper by a 
project director or curriculum theorist 
and a critical analysis of that paper by 
another individual. Contributors include: 
Benjamin Bloom, Lee J. Cronbach, Robert 
Karplus, Robert G. Bridgham, Edward C. 
Begle, Michael Scriven, Irving Kaufman, 


Edmund B. Feldman, James B. MacDonald, 
Richard E. Schutz, Robert G. Hanvey, 

Jan L. Tucker, Merle C. Wittrock, and 
Elliot W. Eisner. 

cloth / 206 pages / November 1970 / 
$7.00 


SCHOOL REFORM 
Past and Present 
Michael B. Katz 


Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
and the University of Toronto 


This book seeks to relate the past to the 
present, to gain some perspective for 
educators in the future. By juxtaposing 
primary source material from the ninteenth 
century with readings from the 1960s the 
author suggests continuities between the 
way public education began and the way 
in which it exists today. The readings deal 
with a variety of topics: The Public 

School Versus the City (urbanization 

and educational reform, education and 
urban crime, compulsory education); The 
Uses of Pedagogy (boundaries of formal 
schooling, sources of motivation, uses of 
educated labor); Black Education in the 
Urban North (racial segregation, cultural 
deprivation); and The Triumph of Bureauc- 
racy in Urban Education (control of educa- 
tion, bureaucratic organization and the 
quality of education, decentralization). 
paper / approximately 384 pages / 
Coming Spring 1971 
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Deficit, Difference, and 
Bicultural Models of 
Afro-American Behavior* 


CHARLES A, VALENTINE 


Washington University 


The author presents arguments against the prevailing models for describing and 
analyzing Afro-American culture. He rejects not only the biological and cultural- 
deficit models, but also presents evidence against the more recent, cultural 
difference and culture-of-poverty models, He sees the latter models as incorrect, 
and also as harmful if used as a basis for ‘new educational policies and programs, 
In their place, as a result of on-going field study and his several previous re- 
search projects in this area, Mr. Valentine proposes a bicultural educational 
model, recognizing that many blacks are simultaneously committed to both Black 
culture and mainstream culture, and that the two are not mutually exclusive 
as generally assumed, 


Many writers contend that a psychological-deficit model or normative approach 
to Afro-Americans rules educational theory and practice, perpetuating both 
scientifically untenable beliefs and destructive institutional policies. Still others 
hold that a cultural-difference model or a relativistic anthropological approach, 
presently absent from the educational scene, should be fostered because it is 


i ”" by Charles A. Valentine, in Toward 
s i “It's Either Brain Damage or No Father," by ] 
Social GNE Ama for Those Who Will, ed. Robert Buckout. Copyright © 1971 by 


Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc., Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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scientifically more adequate and will produce more constructive results, especial- 
ly for Afro-American children. 

My own somewhat different view of these problems is derived in part from a 
current ethnographic study of poverty and Afro-American cultures in a large 
northern city. This ongoing research, which has been in progress for nearly eigh- 
teen months, is being carried out by a family team consisting of my wife, our 
two-year-old son, and me.! In order to preserve the confidentiality of our data, 
protect the interests of local citizens, and safeguard our relationship with peo- 
ple and organizations here, we refer to this community publicly by the pseu- 
donym Blackston. 


Deficit Model 


Anthropological training and experience, plus more than a passing acquaintance 
with the psychological and sociological literature on Afro-Americans, convince 
us that the deficit theory is largely undemonstrated. Any theory of class or racial 
deficits of biological origin is quite undemonstrable, indeed scientifically untesta- 
ble, in an ethnically plural and structurally discriminatory society. The neces- 
sary separation of biological and socio-cultural factors is methodologically impos- 
sible in this setting. Writings which put forward bio-chemical genetic determina- 
tion, or social selection in the evolutionary sense, as explanations for group 
differences in behavior must therefore be dismissed as pseudo-scientific non- 
sense. 

The “deficit model" of Negro behavior also refers to common psychological as- 
sumptions about Black pathology and popular notions of Afro-American speech 
as a structureless, unexpressive, "incorrect" version of what arrogant cultural 
elites are pleased to call Standard English. Experience convinces us that to attach 
labels like “nonverbal” and “linguistically incapable" to a people as adept at, 
interested in, and expressive through language as Afro-Americans is simply 
absurd. In these respects the recent critiques of deficit theories are emphatically 
supported by our findings. 


1 Charles A. Valentine and Betty Lou Valentine, “Ghetto Ethnography: A Preliminary Report of 
Research" (unpublished); “Making the Scene, Digging the Action, and Telling It Like It Is: Anthro- 
pologists at Work in a Dark Ghetto," in Afro-American Anthropology: Contemporary Perspectives, 
ed. Norman E. Whitten and John Szwed (New York: Free Press, forthcoming). This research has 
been supported in part by P. H. S. research grant MH 16866-01 from a division of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. 
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Difference Model 


Stephen and Joan Baratz William Stewart, and others have propounded an 
alternative to the deficit model which they call the "difference model." Their 
initial premise that Afro-Americans are culturally different from other Americans 
is a proposition that has lately been gaining attention and acceptance among an 
increasing number of anthropologists and other. specialists. The strongest docu- 
mentation for this position is in the linguistic demonstration that Afro-Ameri- 
cans have developed structurally differentiated dialectical variants of English 
and other European languages.) Suggestive supporting evidence has also been 
adduced in folklore and related patterns of oral performance? as well as in music. 
There is nothing in our data to contradict these persuasive demonstrations of 
ethnic distinctiveness in areas of expressive culture. Indeed we expect to gather 
much evidence that will confirm and perhaps extend these formulations as the 


present research develops. 
Beyond this, however, the Baratzes and Stewart have over-extended their model 


*See the following works written (or edited) by William A. Stewart: "Creole Languages in the 
Caribbean," in Study of the Role of Second Languages in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, ed, Frank 
A. Rice (Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1962); Non-standard Speech and the 
Teaching of English (Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1964); "Urban Tien 
Speech: Sociolinguistic Factors Affecting English Teaching," in Social Dialects and Fanguate. por: 
ing, ed. Roger W. Shuy (Champlain, Ill.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1965); dh M 
tions on the Problems of Defining Negro Dialect,” in Conference on the Language SHE iol 
Training of Teachers of English and Reading: Views and Problems Waihingon m aed 
for Applied Linguistics and the National Council of Teachers of English, pa Nant t 
Speech Patterns,” in Baltimore Bulletin of Education, 43 (1967), 52-65; Mee hs " E. a 
American Negro Dialects,” Florida F. L. Reporter, 6 (Spring 1968); On n es ue P Shy 
the Teaching of Reading" in Teaching Black Children to Read, ed. Joan NP P AA thee 
(Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1969); “Comments on Vale Deficit or Differ- 
Brain Damage or No Father,” American Psychological Association Symposium: See also J. L. Dil- 
ence: Negro Culture in the United States, Washington, D.C., September M 1969. ONG Wold * 
lard, “The Writings of Herskovitz and the Study of the Language of the ud ECEN aene a 
Caribbean Studies, 4 (1964), 35-41; J. L. Dillard, “Non-standard Negro Dialects: 


7 ; mas Kochman, “Black En- 
Divergence?" in Whitten and Szwed, Afro-American Anthropology; iud RUP at NN 


i i i ; Thomas 
glish in the Classroom," Chicago, 1969 (Mimeographed); : ^ à 
HE Wr o Bl ASA, spec Behavior,” in Whitten and Szwed, Afro-American Anthropol: 


b —- D. Abrahams, Deep Down in the Jungle: Negro Narrative cena ie ee eee eh 

Philadelphia (Hatboro, Pa.: Folklore Associates, 1964); Roger D. Abra! nea $ pe b ur 

(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, Dio Poly Abrahams, “Patterns 

British West Indies,” in Afro-American Anthropotogy. ; à : 
" Charles "keil ‘Urban Ee (Chicago: University of Chicago ouem b pun rano ed 

song Style and Culture (Washington, D.C.: American Association for the Advanc $ 


1968); Alan Lomax, “The Homogeneity of African-Afro-American Musical Style,” in Whitten and 
Szwed, Afro-American Anthology. 
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into a simplistic portrayal of cultural separation which, our experience persuades 
us, is an extreme form of earlier unsupported theses about “Negro culture.” 
These writers repeatedly invoke the name of Herskovits as if he had founded 
their school of thought, while citing that authority's The Myth of the Negro Past 
as if it were their inspiration. There is room for doubt about these implications, 
just as there is ample basis for debate as to the significance and value of 
Herskovits’ work itself.° (At the very least, any formulation which purports to 
portray a single, homogeneous entity labeled “the Negro subculture” must be a 
gross oversimplification.) 

Indeed, systematic research guided by hypotheses derived in part from a 
cultural-difference model may reveal unexpectedly rich ethnic variation. Our 
current field work in a single urban community has so far produced evidence of 
some fourteen different Afro-American subgroups with more or less distinct cul- 
tures, as well as nine other non-Afro-ethnic subgroups. These cultures present 
distinctive group identities and behavior patterns, including languages and 
dialects, aesthetic styles, bodies of folklore, religious beliefs and practices, 
political allegiances, family structures, food and clothing preferences, and other 
contrasts derived from specific national or regional origins and unique ethno- 
histories. (It would be absurd to describe any of these cultural systems as 
differing from mainstream culture only in terms of insufficiency or deficit.) 

Nevertheless, a simple model of cultural difference is inadequate to clarify 
the cultural dynamics of the heterogeneous Blackston community. The notion 


* Whitten and Szwed, Afro-American Anth: , Introduction, 
* Afro-Americans — 
A. Afro-English speakers: 
1. Northern-urban U.S, Blacks 
2. Southern-rural U.S, Blacks 
3- Anglo-African West Indians 
4. Guyanese 
5. Surinam Takitaki-speakers 
*6. West Africans 
B. Afro-French speakers: 
7. Haitian Creole-speakers 
*8. Other French West Indians 
*9. French Guianans 


*14. Black South 
* Groups we have heard about but not yet observed, 
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of a single homogeneous "Negro culture,” which is often conveyed by the 
difference model, will not fit our data except perhaps in certain special senses 
which await confirmation or disconfirmation as the research continues, Further 
study of the known cultures may reveal intergroup commonalities that are 
referable to one or more of three derivations: (1) shared African cultural 
roots, (2) common influences from the intervening ethnohistory under European 
domination in the New World, and (3) an emergent Afro-American culture re- 
cently influenced by Black Nationalism as a revitalization movement. The last of 
these three conditions will probably be relatively easy to demonstrate. The other 
two appear more problematical at the present stage of our research. 

The central theoretical weakness of the "difference model" is an implicit as- 
sumption that different cultures are necessarily competitive alternatives, that 
distinct cultural systems can enter human experience only as mutually exclusive 
alternatives, never as intertwined or simultaneously available repertoires.’ 
Through the influence of this assumption, the attempt to demonstrate a highly 
distinctive, minimally variable Negro culture leads to positions which are highly 
questionable in the light of our evidence. From these premises the argument is 
made that the misfortunes of Afro-Americans in the contemporary United States 
are due to “culture conflict” leading to an inability of people brought up in 
“Negro culture” to understand or practice mainstream behavior. In order to de- 
fend these propositions, Stewart first denies that Afro-Americans possess any 
significant competence in mainstream culture, and then HONORE our Masi 
in ethnic subgroup variation as "the tired ploy of attempting to diversify 
American Negro culture out of existence." 3 

Both the "deficit" and "difference" models neglect and obscure the important 
concept of “biculturation.” Steven Polgar (1960) found that people deep on an 
Indian reservation regularly go through a process which he termed utes 
tion.”® That is, they are simultaneously enculturated and socialized 3m id 
different ways of life, a contemporary form of their traditional Amerindian li e- 
ways and mainstream Euro-American culture. Whether or Loi Erin ju 
plied analogy between Indian reservations and Black ghettos,!? the basic idea has 


* Valentine, "It's Either Brain Damage or No Father." 


*Stewart, “Comments on Valentine,” p. 4. —— v j i UT 
*Steven Polgar, “Biculturation of Mesquakie Teenage Boys,” American Anthropologist, 


PASS “Black Man, Red Man and White America: the Constitutional Approach to 
Genocide,” Catalyst (Spring 1969), 1-62; Vine Deloria, Jr., Custer Died for your Sins: an Indian 
Manifesto (London: Collier-Macmillan, Ltd., 1969). 
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very real relevance for Afro-America. This relevance has been partly recognized 
or at least alluded to by several of the writers already cited. Yet its implications 
have not been fully appreciated, nor has its interpretive strength been utilized. 

In the cases of Ulf Hannerz and Stewart, for example, their own theoretical 
preoccupations evidently prevent them from making productive use of the con- 
cept. Despite a brief recognition by Hannerz that simultaneous enculturation in 
two sets of lifeways has some relevance to the ghetto, his more general view of 
mainstream patterns among ghetto people has little in common with the con- 
cept of biculturation, either as originally proposed!? or as used in our work. 
Hannerz explicitly separates “mainstreamers” from other ghetto people, labels 
them non-typical, and therefore declares that they are of little interest: 


There are many who are in the ghetto but not of the ghetto in the sense of exhibiting 
much of a life style peculiar to the community. . . . To their largely mainstream way 
of life we will devote rather little attention.13 


Dual socialization thus gets lost in the attempt to establish a single ghetto cul- 
ture. In a recent paper, Stewart (1969b) refers to his own view of Afro-American 
language as a "bipolar model of the urban Negro speech community," and he 
suggests that this is a bicultural concept. Yet he continues, “I know, as Hannerz 
does, that a biculturalism model is only useful for describing the behavior of 
total communities, and that virtually no individual in these communities can 
comfortably manage the entire range."* Thus biculturation is transmuted into 
a concept asserting mutually exclusive ethnic-cultural collectivities—nearly the 
exact opposite of its original meaning. 

Among Afro-Americanists, at any rate, the importance of Polgar's concept 
seems to have been generally under-estimated or misunderstood. In our view, 
biculturation is the essence of the divided identity symbolized by the very name 
Afro-American and celebrated, dramatized, and lamented by every major Black 
American artist and scholar from DuBois and White through Ellison and Baldwin 
to Fanon and Cleaver. Indeed it is paradoxical that Hannerz opens his own book 
with a quotation from The Souls of Black Folk in which DuBois remarks upon the 
"double consciousness" and the “twoness” of Afro-American life—surely a classi- 


4 Ulf Hannerz, Soulside: Inquiries into Ghetto Culture and Community (Stockholm: Almquist & 
Wiksell, 1969), 191-192. 

* Polgar, “Bi-culturation of Mesquakie Teenage Boys.” 

* Hannerz, Soulside, pp. 15-16. d y 

+ Hannerz, pp. 4-5. 
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cal statement of biculturation in its original sense. (Neither the quotation nor its 
source is discussed anywhere in Hannerz’ book.) 

In any case, biculturation strongly appeals to us as a key concept for making 
sense out of ethnicity and related matters: the collective behavior and social life 
of the Black community is bicultural in the sense that each Afro-American ethnic 
segment draws upon both a distinctive repertoire of standardized Afro-American 
group behavior and, simultaneously, patterns derived from the mainstream cul- 
tural system of Euro-American derivation. Socialization into both systems begins 
at an early age, continues throughout life, and is generally of equal importance 
in most individual lives. The obvious ambiguities and ambivalences of all this 
are dramatized and sharpened by the fact that mainstream Euro-American cul- 
ture includes concepts, values, and judgments which categorize Blacks as worthy 
only of fear, hatred, or contempt because of their supposedly innate characteris- 
tics. This is part of what radical and nationalistic Afro-Americans mean when 
they refer to the “brain-washing” of their people. 

The idea of biculturation helps explain how people learn and practice both 
mainstream culture and ethnic cultures at the same time. Much intra-group 0 
cialization is conditioned by ethnically distinct experience, ranging from linguis- 
tic and other expressive patterns through exclusive associations like social clubs 
and recreational establishments to the relatively few commercial products ania 
mass media productions designed for ethnic markets. Yet at the same time, 
members of all subgroups are thoroughly enculturated in dominant culture 
patterns by mainstream institutions, including most of the content of the mas 
media, most products and advertising for mass marketing, the entre experience 
of public schooling, constant exposure to national fashions, holidays; and heroes. 
These sources constantly impinge on Afro-American homes which thereby share 
these enculturation experiences with mainstream America. We soma main- 
stream socialization in more specialized forms from! oma institutions d 
operate particularly, though not always exclusively, within poverty areas. These 
include the welfare system, the police-courts-prison complex, anti-poverty d 
grams and other forms of petty political patronage, and various sud of emp oy- 
ment through which middle- and upper-class patterns are commonly communi- 
cated, such as domestic service. E ] 1 

Ethnic cultural socialization is focused to some degree within family units 


and primary groups, with much mainstream enculturation coming more from 
wider sources. Yet this is by no means a sharp or consistent division of socializing 


influences, Ghetto homes expose their members from earliest childhood to many 
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mainstream themes, values, and role models. This occurs not only through be- 
havior of parents and others which reflects mainstream as well as ethnic condi- 
tioning, but also through external agencies which constantly operate within 
most households, such as television. Moreover, Afro-American children typically 
begin, at least during the third year of life, to be exposed outside the home to 
such mainstream cultural settings as may be available to ghetto dwellers: 
movies, amusement parks, children’s programs of anti-poverty agencies, church 
activities, retail shopping, public health services, and others. Experience is thus 
so structured that Afro-Americans become thoroughly bicultural quite early 
in their lives. j 

A. good deal of the mainstream cultural content Afro-Americans learn remains 
latent and potential rather than being actively expressed in everyday behavior. 
One reason for this is that the structural conditions of poverty, discrimination, 
and segregation prevent people from achieving many mainstream middle-class 
values, aspirations, and role models to which they nevertheless give psychologi- 
cally deeprooted allegiance. It seems that for the subordinate strata in plural 
systems, enculturation in the dominant way of life may often provide great 
familiarity with mainstream patterns but little opportunity to practice these 
patterns actively. One result is that Euro-Americans (and sometimes Negroes 
out of touch with the ghetto) can easily convince themselves that Blacks in 
poverty areas have no competence in the dominant culture. This conviction in 
turn becomes a basis or rationalization for continuing discrimination and segre- 
gation. 

One common pattern of what we call passive enactment of mainstream culture 
occurs in settings of formalized intergroup contact. Examples include court and 
commission hearings in which the official personnel are generally middle-class 
Whites, the proceedings are formally conducted according to mainstream pat- 
terns including middle-class American English, sometimes augmented by special- 
ized vocabulary, and the defendants or complainants, or both, are Afro-Americans. 
Numerous direct observations of such proceedings have convinced us that gen- 
erally the Black participants understand fully what is being done and said. Yet 
when called upon to speak they tend to confine themselves to Afro-American 
English idioms. This often leads to confusion, but it is almost invariably the 
middle-class Whites who misunderstand. The obvious reason for this is that the 
Afro-Americans are bicultural and bidialectical, whereas the non-Black main- 
streamers are generally limited to a single cultural system. In other words, poor 
Afro-Americans—far from being either deficient or merely different in culture— 
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often possess a richer repertoire of varied life styles than their ethnically non- 
descript social superiors. 

There is a point of convergence, though, between the difference model and the 
popular but discredited notions of a so-called “culture of poverty” or “lower-class 
culture."!5 For example, one proponent of the difference model whose work is 
otherwise innovative, stimulating, and persuasive has recently published the fol- 
lowing remarks. He writes of 


A different culture . . . recurrent throughout the country in lower-class Negroes. And by 
lower-class here I don’t just mean poor; I mean a special culture configuration, what 
the anthropologist would call a ‘different’ culture . . . The lower-class Negro is certainly in 
many ways culturally quite different from general middle-class American society. . . . 

When Africans came to the United States, they assimilated in part to the white culture 
but not entirely. African social patterns that were brought to the United States were mo- 
dified by slavery, were partially conformed to white social patterns, but not entirely, There 
were innovations . . . , but they were not entirely identical to the white norm of be- 
havior. ... 

The American Negro who hasn’t been too much in contact with standard American cul- 
ture . . . or too assimilated to it, often has a very different kind of family structure, and 
sometimes the kinship and family relationships are very foreign from any kind of 
European model.16 


The author of this quotation is no doubt well aware of the qualifications which 
need to be added to his seemingly sweeping generalizations. In this quotation 
we see that the convention of conceptualizing Afro-American cultare in terms of 
acculturation—and especially assimilation—leads to ignoring the bicultural dyna- 
mic of Black community life in America. This assimilationist bias—and particu- 
larly its key assumption that culture and subcultures are mutually vous or ^d 
evitably competitive alternatives—becomes vitally aor ina vind se "i 
when it is passed on to certain audiences. These include professionals in su 

service areas as education or psychiatry. However, the quoted passages were pre- 
sented to a workshop of educators. One can hardly assume that such an 


audience will make the necessary qualifications on its own. n pytitalu con 
On the contrary, our present research leads us to believe strongly that 


school teachers and other educational specialists working in ghetto schools have 


35 See Charles A. Valentine, Culture and Poverty: Critique and Counterproposals (Chicago: Uni- 


i i iously cited works. 
versity of Chicago Press, 1968) and previously c 4 
1 Stewart, “Nonstandard Speech Patterns,” pp. 59 60. 
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well-established cognitive and affective sets into which such portrayals of cul- 
tural difference will fit perfectly. Moreover, this perceived consistency will rein- 
force a complex of attitudes and practices which are injurious to Afro-American 
pupils, regardless of the intentions of difference-model theorists. On dozens of oc- 
casions and in settings ranging from classrooms to counseling sessions to public 
confrontations with Afro-American parents and children, we have observed 
white educators expressing highly standardized beliefs and feelings about ghetto 
children and their families. Key items in this inventory include explicit state- 
ments that Afro-Americans are culturally different, that the cultural differences 
impede or prevent learning, that the school should function to wipe out these 
differences, but that educators frequently cannot succeed in this aim because 
the children are psychologically deficient as a result of their cultural difference. 
The attitude is that such children are “more to be pitied than scorned, but after 
all. . . ." So the projections by educationists go on around in a self-justification 
of circular reasoning which rationalizes all the failures of ghetto schools by 
blaming them on the students and the parents. Particularly when the context is 
one of intergroup confrontation, it is quite clear that these beliefs are backed 
by very strong negative emotions which often amount to obvious race hatred and 
blatant class antagonism. 

Of course, all this is superficially disguised by accompanying rhetoric and 
rituals invoking liberal values, intergroup harmony, and dedication to upward 
mobility for the so-called “culturally deprived or disadvantaged.” Partly because 
this humane-sounding camouflage is so well developed, it seems most doubtful 
that these educators will function more constructively after being further ex- 
posed to the difference model. On the contrary, we would predict that the respect 
for subcultural systems as legitimate human creations, which is communicated 
with the difference model, will be accorded no more than lip service. Meanwhile 
the descriptive and analytical core of the model will continue to be used as one 
more excuse for educational failure. It is in these senses that I put forward the 
thesis that both the deficit model and the difference formulation are already 
fully established in ghetto schools and that they both are applied to the serious 
detriment of Afro-American people young and old. 

Some illustrative data may now be cited to support the points made so far. 
Here my text comes from the response by a guidance counselor, made publicly 
and in our presence, to a question from a long-married Afro-American mother 
of eleven normal children. The mother had asked why children in our neighbor- 
hood public school so often fail to learn. The counselor replied, “We find that 
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children in our school who don't learn either are brain-damaged or don't have 
a father in their home,” and he expanded considerably on this theme. The 
counselor should have known the normal nature of this woman's household, for 
he had had a number of private interviews with her concerning one of her sons, 
who had been doing poorly in the same school. Moreover, the same counselor 
has been quoted to us by several other community people as advancing the same 
formula on similar occasions. What is most significant about this example is 
that this man has the full backing of the school administration in his approach, 
and the attitudes he expresses are fully typical of his colleagues. In this widespread 
universe of discourse, “brain damage” is a code phrase for biological deficit, and 
"no father in the home” is a euphemism for c.spised cultural differences. 


A Case History 


The case history of a former student at the same neighborhood school becomes 
relevant. An eight-year-old boy, recently a psychiatric patient, comes from an 
Afro-American family with roots in a rural seaboard region of the middle South 
and more recent residence in a port city of the upper South. Our understanding 
of this boy is based on information from the following sources. (1) Three months 
of daily observation of the patient's behavior in his present Northern urban 
home and community, including much contact with his foster family, other local 
relatives, playmates, and additional neighborhood associates. (2) Eee won 
more frequent visits with the patient during a recent psychiatric hospitalization 
of three and a half months, including observation of most of his daily activities 


A very full week of interviews and observations in the region 


in the hospital. (3) o of his most signi- 


of the patient’s birth, including intensive contact with all 1 P 
ficant surviving relatives, all members of his former foster family, all d medical, 
welfare, law-enforcement, and correctional professionals who had important 
contact with the patient or his close relatives. At this time we also E 
full medical, legal, police, and newspaper records from all sources known to be 
relevant. (4) Later we were also granted access to the records of the case in two 
Northern hospitals where the youngster became a psychiatric patient, T: wn 
The findings from the retrospective evidence can be summarized brie y. 
medical and family history data indicate a normal pregnancy and birth, fol- 
lowed by an organically normal early childhood: no serious fevers, no bad falls, 
no unconsciousness or other obviously pathogenic effects from the pora trau- 
mas which it will become clear the boy did receive. With one exception, no other 
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member of the extended family has ever received psychiatric diagnosis or treat- 
ment. The exception is the patient's father who experienced a brief psychotic 
break several months after having been imprisoned for murdering the pa- 
tient's mother. By the time we talked with this man in May, 1969, he had been re- 
turned to the prison as normal, and our impressions accorded with this evalua- 
tion. 

The boy's early childhood was dominated by an extremely hostile and punitive 
father and a very passive, indulgent mother. During this period the patient also 
spent much time in the poor but stable, warm, strict household of his maternal 
grandparents, spending many long visits there with his mother and his siblings. 
One of the father's chief impositions, evidently based on intense sexual jealousy, 
was to keep his wife and children isolated from all other social contacts. Thus 
the boy had little or no direct experience of the outside world beyond his 
grandparents home. Five of the patient's older and younger siblings have 
lived continuously in this same grandparental household in the South for the 
last two to three years. All of them appear to be normal and are reported doing 
well in school. All reliable evidence, including eye-witness testimony from the 
patient’s older adolescent siblings, consistently indicates that the boy was not 
present when his mother died during his sixth year. Indeed he was shielded by 
the family from the knowledge of her death until circumstances, including the 
father’s arrest for murder, made this impossible some two months later. On the 
other hand, the child certainly did both witness and receive many severe beat- 
ings from his father during the first 5¥% years of his life. From early childhood 
on, this boy was regarded by all who knew him as decidedly active, highly in- 
telligent, somewhat aggressive and disobedient, but otherwise quite happily re- 
lated to peers and to adults other than his father. No one in his various family 
and neighborhood settings regarded him as uncontrollable, and it never occurred 
to any known relative or associate to label him as mentally ill. 

All available family and professional sources directly knowledgeable as to the 
facts agree that this youngster made a happy adjustment to life in a Southern 
rural Afro-American foster home during the year following his mother’s death. 
After the initial grief of bereavement, there is no indication of lasting be- 
Ravioral change in family or neighborhood settings at any time during this year. 
During oe same period, however, the boy received his first exposure to larger 
social institutions. Here a pattern emerged which appears to represent the roots 
of the patient's later difficulties. As long as his early experiences with larger in- 
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stitutions were mediated by his guardians or other adults in the foster fami- 
ly, for example in regular church attendance, everything went smoothly. —' 

When the boy was exposed alone to impersonal, bureaucratic, mainstream in- 
stitutional settings, problems arose immediately. The middle-class and generally 
White authority figures in these settings saw his hyperactivity.and tendency to 
disobedience as disruptive and uncontrollable. Teachers in a summer Headstart 
program for pre-schoolers remember this child chiefly as one who would not 
sit still in his assigned seat and be quiet. When he was taken to a large hospital 
for minor surgery, he was sent home a day ahead of the post-operative schedule 
because the nurses could not make him stay in his bed or keep up with his 
whereabouts within the institution. These institutional problems did not disturb 
the: warm relationships within the foster home. When we met the boy's former 
guardians some two years later, they were obviously hungry for news of him, 
spontaneously reminisced about what an appealing child he was, and asked if 
we could help them get him back. 

We interpret this retrospective evidence in the following way. The child suffer. 
ed considerable emotional deprivation and disturbance of primary object relations 
during his first six years. This deprivation was substantially compensated. by 
healthy relationships in the grandparents household and further reduced by 
nurturance in the first foster family. In this connection, it should be noted that 
within Afro-American subcultures there appear to be both a structural. (fact 
and a socially learned expectation that family attachments ae quite diversified 
and flexible in comparison with the rather narrow and rigid focus on specific 
parent-figures which is the mainstream norm. (While we do not feel that we ful- 


ly understand the psychodynamics of this subcultural pattern at the present 


fae x } i i AERE 
stage of our research we are gaining the impression that it SuncHons quite p 
d composition which often stem from 


tively in the settings of variable househol non 
economic fluctuations and other recurrent stresses of poverty and minority sta- 
tus.) During this period the boy was adjusted, quite within per limits, ái 
Afro-American family and micro-institutional settings. Here his rambunctious af 
tive style was easily tolerated and controlled without difficulty whenever nec 


Los aN a ^ 1 
sary by subcultural standards. Because of the family's social isolation during early 


years when biculturation normally begins, the child received very little prepara- 


tion for mainstream macro-institutional settings. His behavior ik Mas d 
tolerated in these settings. Yet there was neither any close persona Ks Rudd i 
nor any subculturally appropriate approach available among the institutiona 
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personnel. Under these conditions the already delayed biculturation process 
again failed to function. So the mainstream educators and health specialists 
were unable to calm the youngster down and keep him under control within 
limits acceptable to them. In the patient's history to this point we find no evi- 
dence of psychosis, organic deficit, or other serious psychopathology. 

We turn now to more current evidence. As we observed this boy during 1969, 
he showed a continuation of previously noted trends, He was clearly hyperactive, 
notably aggressive, strongly but never uncontrollably disobedient, and warmly 
attached to his new urban Northern foster parents, who are also relatives with 
the same southern Afro-American background. The boy was clearly capable of 
stable relationships with his neighborhood peers, successful in learning a new 
physical and social environment, and able to perform such organized activities 
as periodic work for small payments and participation in small neighborhood 
institutions like a locally modified cub scout troop. 

Nevertheless, the boy was found by the local public school to be incapable of 
learning and dangerously uncontrollable. Teachers reported that he refused to 
obey them and that he disrupted classes with various kinds of outbursts, including 
fights with other youngsters. The same guidance counselor mentioned earlier 
was called in and decided the boy was deeply disturbed by a tragically unstable 
family life. This man placed in the record the fatefully erroneous statement that 
the boy had seen his father murder his mother. Precisely what misunderstanding 


led to this error is unknown, for none of the patient's kinsmen or associates in 
the North were acquainted 


death, The boy himself never 
ty that he had witnessed a killing. Until our trip to the boy's former home, the 


scribed. After the expulsion from school, instituti i 
away, and nothing further was done. 
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The boy then spent several months freely and successfully living the life of the 
ghetto streets each weekday while his foster parents worked literally day and 
night at minimally remunerative jobs to support the whole family. Over a period 
of two years in the urban North, the child's adaptation to home and community 
settings was well within tolerable limits as defined by his Afro-American foster- 
family and neighborhood associates; no one in these settings saw him as abnor- 
mal or impossible to control. Nevertheless, his relationship to home and com- 
munity became decidedly stressful for obvious reasons as soon as he was excluded 
from school and defined by external authorities as mentally sick. Among other 
things, his guardians worried about his safety in the streets, and tried without suc- 
cess to get him back into school. 

We first met this youngster after the school expulsion and heard his story 
from him, his foster parents, and other neighbors. With the permission and 
encouragement of the guardians, we naively turned to local school and hospital 
personnel for clarification. Before we knew it, there was suddenly a move afoot 
at the nearby hospital to have this long-forgotten child involuntarily committed 
to a state mental hospital immediately. Although there had been no change in 
the boy's behavior or situation, the plan for commitment was justified. by a 
psychiatrist on the grounds that the patient was an imminent danger to himself 
and everyone around him. Local community leadership became aware of this 
plan and prevented it from being carried out. As the compromise among local 
power-centers worked out, the boy was temporarily hospitalized in another in- 
stitution for so-called “independent” evaluation. It was soon clear that because of 
the interlocking professional associations of psychiatrists and others between the 
two institutions the alleged “independence” of the new evaluation was thor- 


oughly compromised. 
After gaining access to the operations A 
discovered that hospital staff people at all levels felt extremely threatened. Be 


i i ient" issi ad con- 
cause of the circumstances surrounding this patient s admission, they h e 
and even of the little boy himself, as "civi 
y accusing it of anti-Black dis- 


miserable than it would 


and records of the institution, we soon 


cocted an image of the researchers, 
rights agitators” out to expose the institution b 
crimination. This made life for the little boy even more j 
otherwise have been. Lower-echelon staff in particular were openly hostile and 
punitive, to the extreme of confinement ina straight jacket for hours 4 a jeg 
During visits to our friend we found the same child we had HEN idi wi 

two significant additions. First, it was obvious that the boy actively hated the con- 
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ditions of enforced confinement. Second, he was so heavily influenced by what 
the hospital staff referred to as a “chemical straight-jacket" that often he acted 
like a zombie. 

Despite much bureaucratic and professional resistance, we managed to inter- 
view and observe all hospital staff with major responsibilities in relation to this 
patient. We soon found that the staff had projected so much destructive power 
onto this eight-year-old that they talked about him as if he were about to 
destroy the hospital. We also found that the middle-class White upper-echelon 
staff so often misunderstood the youngster's verbalizations that they added 
“speech pathology” to the many strikes against him. The hospital personnel 
were largely ignorant of the boy's life before his admission. What little informa- 
tion they had of this nature came from his earlier psychiatric record and a 
family history composed by hospital social workers. Both these sources were 
filled with significant errors and distortions. 

A clinical psychologist at the hospital found that on the WISC the boy scored 
a “borderline IQ," but as soon as he was given a chance to learn the arcane se- 
crets of the Benton Visual Retention Test he demonstrated a capacity to learn rap- 
idly. The Rorschach and other projective tests indicated what the psychologist 
described as good reality testing, normal intelligence, and no evidence of psy- 
chosis of any kind. The neurologist reported no hard signs of organic deficit and 
concluded significant organic pathology must be regarded as unproven. 

In spite of all this, two senior psychiatrists insisted that the patient was certainly 
Psychotic, probably brain-damaged, and evidently retarded. The more they in- 
sisted, the more the psychologist, neurologist, and lesser staff tended to reinter- 

. pret their findings along lines more in accord with the assertion of deep patholo- 
By. "The proceedings reached such irrational extremes that ordinary experiences 
described by the young patient, which we know by observation are perfectly real, 
were presented as evidence of hallucination. The outcome was perhaps even more 
illogical than the proceedings which led up to it. The patient was to be released 
to his foster parents with an expressed professional evaluation that he proba- 
bly could not make it in the outside world and therefore would soon be back 
in the hospital. It was made clear that wherever this little boy went in the 
world of macro-institutions he would be followed by a certified record attesting 
that he is dangerously insane. . 

ur interpretation of these data can be summarized as follows. The patient re- 
ceived another developmental setback in the object-loss occasioned by his move 
from the first foster family to his present guardians’ household. Fortunately these 
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new parents are warm and responsible people who are devoted to the child’s wel- 
fare. Beyond these individual characteristics, the culturally-conditioned flexibility 
of Afro-American domestic relations is again relevant. For these and perhaps 
other reasons, the boy was able to adjust normally to the family and neighbor- 
hood dimensions of a new situation. Associates and intimates in these settings have 
found him no more than mildly undersocialized or immature, sometimes a 
nuisance but nothing more. 

Yet the earlier difficulties, stemming from circumstantially arrested bicultura- 
tion, increased to crisis proportions. The personnel of mainstream macro-institu- 
tions regarded this patient as essentially without internalized controls. For the 
same reasons as earlier, these mainstream caretakers were unable to produce any 
improvement in the patient's behavior. Out of feelings ranging from anxiety 
over disruption of institutional routines, to fear of racial conflict and stereotyped 
aversions against ghetto people, they projected upon this small child the image 
of a powerful monster threatening chaos. They concluded that such a menace 
should be restrained by custodial and punitive confinement, lest its destruc- 
tive potential become even more frightening. 

Thus the whole mainstream educational and medical apparatus prevented 


crucial gaps in the child’s socialization from being filled. The boy remains illiterate 


and accustomed to institutional failure and rejection. His guardians are barely Ten 
fficial diagnosis which their own 


sisting mainstream pressure to accept the o ghe 
experience has never supported. Unless the situation changes, these He jai 
can be expected to injure or sever the parental ties which presently offer the 


only hope. (nae 


Wider Implications 


During the course of the case history just described, we Loc to RA 
the patient at length with nearly a dozen medical, clinical, and social-Wor* Sp 


cialists directly or indirectly involved in the case. In fact, we provided them 


with all our evidence, discussed our interpretations of the data, and: made sev- 
aled over and over again that the 


eral recommendations. These discussions reve : : 
ly standardized assumptions em- 


i i : H . hi 
thinking of these professionals is ruled by hig : 
bodying both the difference and deficit models of Afro-American psychology. One 


senior psychiatrist volunteered his considered calculation that within our n 
munity and adjacent ghettos there are 30,000 Black SUE who are gs ge 
as the patient described earlier. (This statistical opinion casts a depressing light 
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on the question how large a universe of Afro-Americans is represented by our 
case history.) The implicit assumption evident in all these conversations is that 
Afro-American culture is not only distinct but pathogenic, thus neatly combin- 
ing the deficit and difference theories. This is perhaps not surprising, consid- 
ering the outpouring of both specialized and popular literature campaigning 
for just this point of view. What has impressed us, however, is the rigidity with 
which this view is held by relevant professionals and the strength of emotional 
commitment to it which one senses in such specialists. At no time in these con- 
versations were we able to detect any recognition that a mainstream institution 
might bear the slightest responsibility for the patient’s problems, nor even any 
interest in the question what effect the various schools and hospitals might 
have had. On the contrary, the ruling implicit assumption was that all sources 
of difficulty must lie within the individual, the family, or the non-institutional 
community. 

To those of us who know the patient well in his home milieu of Afro-Ameri- 
can subculture, he looks entirely different from the image that institutional 
specialists have of him. We know that he functions well in his own subcultural 
world. From this perspective, it seems obvious that, even after months in a puni- 
tive custodial institution, the child shows none of the dire pathology attributed 
to him. The significant professionals in the boy's case, however, have never 
even seen his home and have no direct experience of Black ghetto life whatever. 
These men make it clear that they regard themselves as experts on Black chil- 
dren. Yet they make it equally clear, usually without intending to, that they have 
no understanding of the child's cultural milieu—or even any real interest in it, 
beyond the derogatory stereotypes carried by the difference and deficit theories. 
One senior clinician admitted that we might well be right in our contention that 
thej patient was functionally well-adapted to his home environment. This doctor 
insisted, however, that what goes on in the home or community is totally irrel- 
evant to the problems of diagnosis and disposition: medical diagnosis and therapy 
are determined strictly within the clinical setting without consideration of ex- 
traneous data from the outside world. Such institution-bound professionals have 


insulated themselves from any understanding of cultural factors, except again 
the stereotypes in the literature, 


Both the theoretical significance and the policy implications of the case history 
described here now seem clear, This youngster's problems can 
primarily as a mainstream institutional failure in the process of 
In spite of a stressful and deprived early childhood, the patient 


be understood 
biculturation. 
succeeded in 
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adapting sufficiently well to his Afro-American subcultural environment. Now the 
macro-institutional problems are threatening his adaptation to his third Afro- 
American home and community. The failure of the macro-institutional settings 
has been manifold. Not only was it in these settings that the patient's difficulties 
first became evident, but these same institutions have been unable to do any- 
thing constructive about his problems. The prognosis appears to be that a basical- 
ly healthy child will end up being forced into one or more of the delinquent, 
mentally sick, or functionally illiterate roles defined by the society's major in- 
stitutions. 

This is not to say that the initial home setting played no part in the etiology 
of this case. Without attempting any psychological analysis of the original par- 
ents, it is plain that the father actively inflicted, with the mother’s passive com- 
plicity, a double disadvantage on their son. Not only was his early maturation 
compromised by emotional deprivation and injury, but his potential bicultura- 
tion was initially arrested by parentally imposed or allowed isolation. Yet it is 
precisely such intra-family problems which the so-called "helping professions" 
of mainstream culture—social work, guidance counseling, clinical psychology, 
and psychiatry—are supposed to resolve or at least mitigate. In this case, a long 
series of these professionals, plus their colleagues in education and hospital 
management, have done nothing but make the boy's problems wes for so long 
that they are now the principal source of the present unhappy situation. 

The individual aspects of this case are quite enough to make anyone who 
knows or cares about the people involved both sad and angry. If ane conre 
plates the wider implications, however, one begins to appreciate the cn 
of our society’s intergroup tragedy. Reflecting upon a powerful psychiatrist's clear 


Š s F ; it 

implication that some 30,000 children in one part of a single deci M 
should be treated as this child has been treated, the imagination recotls rom 

ize that men capable of such 


obvious inferences. It seems imperative, to recogni : í 
4 by preaching the difference 


jecti i anitarians 
projections cannot be made into hum: : 
model to them. When it is remembered that the cultural-difference theory has 


already been assimilated by these people and made to support their a ap 
proach, the futility, or worse, of communicating with them about cultural con- 
T ent. j 
p vasi cdd policy implications of biculturation mea at bs nem 
respect to Afro-American communities, are radical and stringent in eac of t 5 
several senses of both terms. Much impairment of Duae personals is 
directly traceable to the standard operations of mainstream institutions which 
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inhibit or entirely block vital portions of the biculturation process. It therefore 
appears that no amount of dedication by Afro-Americans to mainstream ideals, 
and no extremes of assimilationist effort by Negroes, can make these institutions 
function to the advantage of Black people. The group-destructive tendencies of 
these settings are too deeply built in to be susceptible to rational reform. Cer- 
tainly nothing will be accomplished by trying to teach professionals respect for 
subcultural systems when all their other training and experience has already 
taught them to regard these same cultures as impersonally pathogenic and per- 
sonally threatening. : 

At least two alternatives remain. One is for Afro-Americans to avoid mainstream 
institutions, as far as possible, and build their own parallel organizations for so- 
cial services of all kinds. This is essentially the Black Nationalist orientation. For 
reasons of the existing power relations within our society, this is an approach 
fraught with problematical practical issues of its own. The other alternative is a 
radical alteration of the existing dominant institutions with respect to the values, 
attitudes, and interests which they serve. Nothing like this can be realistically ex- 
pected short of revolutionary innovations in the national social structure as a 
whole: This obviously involves equally problematical practical issues and power 
questions. From these perspectives, everything depends upon the presently un- 
known potential strength of revolutionary trends as cultural revitalization move- 


cies. Some reason for hope may lie in these quarters, Certainly it must be clear that 
sts and difference proponents is of no practical 
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haps come the beginnings of a more realistic and humane basis for service in- 
stitutions, changing to serve Afro-American needs and interests. payin 

Finally, however, there must be a word of caution on the relationship between 
theories and social action. Intensive immersion in ghetto life makes one tend to 
feel that expecting new concepts in psychology to alter the nitty-gritty practicali- 
ties of major institutions may be an extreme form of philosophical idealism. 

Let us assume that good scientists who are also real humanitarians can achieve — 
intellectual ascendancy for the difference model, the theory of biculturation, or 
other better concepts. Let us even assume that this outlook dominates the training 
of a whole new breed of service professionals. What will happen when this new 
wave hits the bulwarks of established macro-institutions in the ghetto? We must 
be prepared for at least three depressing possibilities. Some of the new caretakers 
will shortly have their idealism shattered against the established stone walls and 
openly revert to the rationalizations of old hands. A second group may slip into 
a cynical hypocrisy in which the new ideals are given lip-service but the practi- 
tioner acts on his realization that bureaucratized professionals are rewarded for 
following existing institutionalized routines. Perhaps the remaining group will 
simply compartmentalize their theoretical training in a separate nU of their 
consciousness from the practical exigencies of institutional practice. 

These possibilities seem all too plausible, unless the assumed conceptual 
changes are accompanied by radical shifts in power relationships and em factors 
conditioning the present functions of dominant institutions in the context of 


the class system and race. 
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Strategies for Failure 


ANNIE STEIN 
New York City 


Annie Stein draws upon thirty-five years of broad experience as a research analyst. 
During her long association with the New York City Public School System she has 
served as consultant, curriculum evaluator, community advocate, and staff aide to 
Dr. Milton A. Galamison when he was vice-president of the New York City Board 
of Education. These selections from her field notes present a range of observations 
on various school practices, 

Mrs. Stein argues that community demands for improved schooling in New 
York City have been thwarted again and again by institutional racism—strategies 
of containment and control, First, she asserts that school desegregation and decen- 
tralization have not occurred. Community action has evoked empty rhetoric and 
token gestures from those who control the schools. Second, she indicates that 
teacher training, based on biased texts, Supports erroneous assumptions about 
and low expectations for Black and Puerto Rican students, especially with respect 
ch school policies Suppress student action 


Her provocative examination of several levels of action raises a challenge and 
calls for further scrutiny and understanding, 


* Last year's scores (February, 1970) were worse. Of the forty segregated eighth grades in N.Y.C., 
all but one were two or more years behind grade level; 43 percent read at or below fifth grade level. 
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This is a massive accomplishment. 

It took the effort of 63,000 teachers, thousands more administrators, scholars, 
and social scientists, and the expenditure of billions of dollars to achieve. Alone, 
however, the “professional” educators could not have done it. They needed the 
active support of all the forces of business, real estate interests, trade unions, will- 
ing politicians, city officials, the police, and the courts. 

Perhaps an even greater achievement of the schools has been their ability to 
place the responsibility for this extraordinary record of failure upon the chil- 
dren themselves, their families, and their communities. Social scientists engage in 
learned disputes as to whether it is heredity or environment that makes the child 
of poverty an inferior form of humankind—but the assumption of his inferiori- 
ty is not disputed, except by his parents and by the child himself. 

How is it possible to fail to teach reading to the great majority of any population 
after eight years of trying? The strategies involved are complex. 


The curve of reading achievement by school in New York City is strange. It is 
"normal" curve. It peaks at two-and-a-half years 


bi-modal, a double-humped a 
below grade level, falls to nearly zero at grade level, and then rises to a peak 
]. Black and Puerto Rican schools 


again at two and a half years above grade leve 
lie on the below-grade half of the curve, continental white schools on the above- 
grade. There are, in effect, two independent curves, one for Blacks and Puerto Ri- 
cans, the other for whites. They are a graphic description of two school systems— 
one that fails and one that succeeds. Thus, the accomplishment of the school 
system is even more impressive. Their task is not only to succeed in failing the 
Black and Puerto Rican children; they must, at the same time, succeed in teach- 
ing the white children how to read well. ae 

Both goals are essential to reproduce the economic and cr of a 
city. Blacks and Puerto Ricans are needed to man the restaurant pm ae "a 
hospital orderly jobs, the handtrucks and Workrooms of the garment capu d 
unskilled port jobs, and the draft calls. "Others, the delicate E T A » 
whites invented by our skittish schools, ained to fill the hundr 


must be tr: 
thousands of office jobs in this financial and commercial capital of the world. 
Fresh new vigor must be recruited fro: 


m the white middle class to renew the 
executive and managerial elites that run the city's business and politics. 

The double-humped curve thus reflects the city's sense of its needs. Higher edu- 
cation for Blacks and Puerto Ricans wou 


ld ill-&t them for the rigors of their desti- 
i i i f white, 
ny. Literacy and good spelling are essential for the efficiency of the mass of whi 
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white-collar workers. And a rigorous selection process finds those who will be per- 
mitted to enter the executive offices through the portals of the best universities. 

Merely to recognize the existence of these realities is only to begin to under- 
stand, One must go on to examine how it is that these realities have persisted 
through almost two decades of legal, dramatic, and forceful attempts to change 
them, This analysis convinces me that there is and has been a strategy at work 
both to subvert change and to perpetuate the status quo of two societies, one 
prospering (at varying levels) upon the exploitation and oppression of the other. 
The basic strategy for achieving these ends has been control. 

The first part of this article traces the network of purposes and flexible tactics 
that comprised the strategy of control as it worked during the struggle for desegre- 
gation and then for decentralization. 


Strategy I: Control through Containment—Segregation 


In the ten years between 1954 and 1964, two lay Boards of Education had been 
overthrown, three superintendents of school were put out of office, and, culminat- 
ing a decade of conflict, a half-million school children struck the public schools 
demanding fulfillment of the promise of integration. Despite this, the strategy 
of maintaining and extending segregated schooling held fast. 

The purpose of the strategy was to maintain a dual school system, one for 
Blacks and Puerto Ricans, one for whites, with a few special high schools for spe- 

, cial children (entered only after rigorous examination), i 


School Zoning and Transfers 


Heartened by the 1954 Decision of the U. S, Supreme Court and Kenneth Clark's 
historic challenge to school segregation in New York City in November of that 
year,? a parent movement for integration began to stir under the leadership of a 
young Brooklyn pastor, the Reverend Milton A. Galamison, early in 1955. The 
parents felt that their children, contained by the system in segregated schools, were 
not being taught. Out there, less than a mile away, white children were learning. 
If they could but break out of the “box” (the Bedford-Stuyvesant ghetto was 
roughly rectangular in shape) and get their children to the schools where 


*In giving the Keynote Speech at the Annual Meetin; 
] g of the Urban League of Greater New 
York, Kenneth B. Clark challenged Charles Silver, then President of the NYC. Board of Education, 
to right racial imbalance in the New York Schools, 
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CONTROL THROUGH CONTAINMENT IN SEGREGATED SCHOOLS; 
A LOOK AT THE RECORD* 


1955— There were 52 segregated Black and Puerto Rican schools in New York City. 
1965— There were 201. 

1960—About 40 percent of the minority-group children attended such schools. 
1967—More than half were in totally segregated schools, 


The promise, 1954 
“It is now the clearly reiterated policy and program of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York to devise and put into operation a plan which will prevent the further 
development of such [segregated] schools and would integrate the existing ones as 
quickly as practicable,”” 


The fulfillment, 1964 
“We must conclude that nothing undertaken by the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion since 1954, and nothing proposed since 1963, has contributed or will contribute in 
any meaningful degree to desegregating the public schools of the city. Each past effort, 
cach current plan, and each projected proposal is either not aimed at reducing ein 
tion or is developed in too limited a fashion to stimulate even slight progress towa: 
desegregation.”* 


* This section is summarized from A. Stein, Diaries pe six ign T wig against 
Children, ed. A. T. Rubenstein (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1970), p. y 
? Board of Education of the City of New York, “Resolution For Action,” December Bt. , 


1954. f i 
* "New York State Education Dept., “Desegregating the Public Schools of New York City, 


May 12, 1964. 


i lod 
The principal components of the strategy for containment through segregatioi 
were: 
1. Containment through school zoning and transfer procedures; 


2. Containment through new school site selection and COnStEUCHOD; anat 

3. Containment of the resistance movement by: ‘rhetor dais lui yim id 
integration; retreating where necessary but limiting s gm dium 
vanishing point; blaming failure on the parents, other agencies, 


funds. 


teaching was being done, they could shatter this total control. a phun ha 
Stages of the movement, from 1955 tO 1959 and from 1960 to 1965, their 


; : : r d 
8y was directed against the policy of containmen| ; i 
School zone ts in those early days were tightly manipulated. One school in 
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Bedford-Stuyvesant (P. S. 11K), for example, drew its northern zone line just out- 
side the door of the school. (It was a wooden school with toilets in the yard and 
had, local tradition said, been used as a hospital during the Civil War.) ‘The 
reason for this curious zoning was that directly across the street loomed the all- 
white Clinton Hill apartments. The parents noted that the school was all-Black 
except on Election Day when the Clinton Hill tenants came in to vote and that 
the election district was integrated to prevent the election of a Black congress- 
man. Containment in the schools was achieved by segregation; containment in 
political life meant "integration"—absorption by a white majority. Both were 
aimed at achieving control. 

When the parents demanded that Clinton Hill be included in its school zone 
the District Superintendent promised them a new school. When the new school, 
fit for white children to attend, was built, he would see to it that it was integrated. 
The new school was indeed built, but it is still segregated. The principal of a near- 
by school would not even promise integration. “It wouldn’t work,” he told a 
group of Black parents. “How would it look to have the children of the madams 
attending the same school as the children of the maids?” 

Rigid containment was exercised with arrogance and ruthlessness in the elite 
academic high schools where the principals’ group continues to this very day 
to resist all incursions on their baronies. A bitter struggle with picketing, peti- 
tioning, and demonstrating to open even one of Brooklyn's fourteen all-white 
academic high schools to children from the ghetto won a strange concession 
from Superintendent William Jansen: fifteen children were to be permitted to 
go to a high school nearly eight miles away, passing six other elite schools on 
the trip. The hunger for better education was so great that even this was deemed 
a victory and fifteen children went. 

At this time the Board adamantly refused to permit any transfer for the sake 
of integration. Twenty-five parents in Harlem demanded transfers from their 
inferior junior high schools to high-achieving schools in northern Manhattan. 
They took their children out of school and kept them out for almost a year. The 
Board brought nine of these concerned parents to Domestic Relations Court, 
charging them with neglect and asking that the State take their children from 
them! In a historic decision, Judge Justine Wise Polier, who found for two of the 
parents, held that they would have neglected their duty to their children if they 
had permitted them to remain in such demonstrably inferior schools. The Board 


*In re Skipwith, 14 Misc. 2d 325, 180 N.Y.S. 2d 852 (Dom. Rel. Ct. 1958). 
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quickly contained the new ruling by refusing to appeal it. The individual chil- 
dren were sent to the schools they desired, but there was no change in the basic 
policy of “no transfers for integration." 

Galamison's group then raised a demand for transfers to relieve overcrowding. 
They showed that within a mile of the "box," white schools had more than enough 
empty seats to accommodate all the Black children who were on double session in 
the severely overcrowded schools of the ghetto. Out of this struggle, the first large 
transfers of Black and Puerto Rican children to white areas were begun. Five hun- 
dred children from two Black schools were bussed to Queens; hundreds more went 
from East Harlem to Yorkville in Manhattan. The most violent reaction was in 
Queens, where mobs of irate citizens tried to stop third-graders from entering 
their schools. “Blacks go home" was scrawled on school walls. But the Black par- 
ents persisted, hoping that their children were going where the education was. 


In June, 1960, Galamison called for a city-wide boycott of the schools to demand 


an end to all containment, a plan and timetable for the desegregation of all 
immediate open admission to amy 


public schools, and, as an earnest of intent, 

school for children from the ghetto communities. The demand was di unpre- 
cedented then as the demand for open admissions to the city colleges 1s today. 
The cases of the nine Harlem children had just been settled. How pond anyone 
expect that the same right might be won for every Black and Puerto Rican child in 
the city overnight? The idea was too radical. Liberal white support for the par- 
ents’ movement fell sharply. The parents themselves were stunned by the boldness 
of the move; as far as they knew, there had never been a city-wide parent-led i 
cott of the schools anywhere. They organized in earnest all that summer and ha! 
thousands of pledge cards signed before the opening of the new school dius "my. 

In August the Board offered a modified open enrollment program ] 


high schools only, which the parents rejected. A few days Eo apa m 
scheduled to open, the Mayor intervened and the parents had won 


juni i dents in segre- 
jor victory—open enrollment for elementary and junior high stu gr 
gated schools—transfers for integration. 

But every imaginable obstacle was put 


transfer her child. The home school principal wa 
d: he might get sick 


in the path of the mother who wished to 
] warned and threatened her with 


E ; he would be at 
the dire consequences to her chil 3 a He tat would hap- 
the mercy of bad weather, hostile whites, unfriendly principa s iven the list 

en to him if an atom bomb were dropped? Moreover, parents were given j 
pen to him it a before having to choose one; lit- 


; E. - s 
of receiving schools less than twenty-four hour d ilable; the buses were 
tle information about the receiving schools was made avaliable, 
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late and slow in covering the many miles. The receiving schools were ill-pre- 
pared and the children often met with hostility from both teachers and receiving 
community whose understanding was less than complete: one teacher com- 
plained that “a white child had been pushed down the stairs by an integrated 
child.” 

Many children returned hurt and damaged by the experience. But many chil- 
dren braved it and succeeded, and support for the program has continued to this 
day, even in areas where community control is strongly supported. However, even 
at its best, open enrollment could not end containment. By 1962 only about 9,000 
children (fewer than 3 percent of those eligible) had been transferred. There 
was no open enrollment in the high schools. The schools in the ghetto were just 
as contained, overcrowded, powerless, and inferior as ever. And there were many 
more of them. 


New School Site Selection and Construction 


During 1954-1965 the Board sought to deflect parent discontent by offering to 
build a new school wherever the protest movement was strong, as in the South, 
just prior to the Supreme Court decision, hundreds of new schools for Negroes 
were built to give the appearance of equal treatment. The parent movement 
accepted the new schools, but demanded that they be built in the residential 
fringe between the Black and white communities since the Board refused to inte- 
grate inside the “box.” 

The 1954 Board resolution had promised to “prevent the further development 
of such [segregated] schools” but the Board showed the most cynical contempt 
for its own policy statement in the school construction program. Equal blame 
attaches to the Board of Education, the City Planning Commission, the Board of 
Estimate, and the Mayor since all these bodies and persons (their composition 
changed several times over but their policy remained the same) must agree to the 
building program before any money is allocated. It is, of course, precisely in the 
area of new construction that the real estate interests of the city are most vulner- 
able and most influential. Roughly half a billion dollars a year is involved, and 
many fingers are in the pie—the construction workers’ unions, the real estate own- 
ers and speculators, the dozens of contractors and suppliers, the Catholic Church 
which must protect the value of its large land holdings, the politicians whose 
power rests on the patronage they can command, and organized crime. 

Any break in the rigid color line means loss of real estate profits; residential 
segregation is highly profitable on both sides of the line. Whites can be sold houses 
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at high prices if they are assured that their schools will stay white. House-hungry 
Blacks can be charged higher rents because they cannot move out of the ghetto. 
An integrated school is thus a foot in the door of housing segregation and a serious 
threat to profits. The classic example of precluding such a threat occurred in 
Brownsville in Brooklyn where a borough president fathered the building of 
seven low-income projects, all huddled together in the small area north of Linden 
Boulevard. In Canarsie, the wide-open spaces were reserved for white development, 
As each project went up, the schools became more and more segregated—all-Black 
in Brownsville, all-white in Canarsie. The color line was preserved. 

The Board and the City’s commitment seemed clear—to build in fringe areas to 
“prevent the development of such [segregated] schools." But defining the "fringe" 
was the stickler; it kept disappearing. À 

From 1957 to 1959, 33 new elementary schools were built. Of these, 57 percent 
were completely segregated: 10 Black, g9 white. The Board’s budget request for the 
five years 1965-71 called for 210 new schools. Thirty-four percent (72) of these 
schools were, by location, sure to be all-Black or Puerto Rican when they opened; 
28 percent (59) all-white. An investment of $335,600,000 in new segregation wa 
planned, 56 percent of all the money to be spent on new schools. Such systematic 
extension of segregation accounts for much of the almost 29o percent increase 1n 
the number of segregated Black and Puerto Rican schools from 52 in 1954 to 201 
in 1965, the last year for which a Board report of the number of “such” schools was 
officially made. 

The parents understood this strategy very well and fought every new school 
project in the public hearings and sometimes in the streets. They were united in 


their determination to fight containment : 
build them “a brand new school just around the corner.” One of the most in- 
tense struggles for integrated new schools centered on Junior High School 275 
in Brownsville, which became the focus of citywide action. Three times the site for 
the new school came before the Board of Estimate, with hundreds of parents 


picketing and demonstrating to demand the fulfillment of the promise of inte- 
s Harlem leadership conference intervened, and 


gration. Adam Clayton Powell’ d e 
500 Black leaders joined Reverend Galamison and the Brownsvi e paren 
for the school. The politicians who spoke for 


manding a change of the site chosen ; 3 Nm 
white Canarsie had to give way, and a Linden Boulevard fringe site unm c 5 

which would provide 50-50 integration as the center of a normal zoning circle. 
This was hailed as a great victory throughout the city, but when the school was 


finally built three years later, in 1962, the Board zoned it so as to exclude all the 


despite the Board's seductive offer to 
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children on the white side of Linden Boulevard, making it a go percent Black 
school. 

For every school around which parents organized to fight, ten new equally 
segregated schools slipped through the budget. The Board’s strategic attempt to 
dodge responsibility is illustrated in its "Plan for Better Education through Inte- 
gration." 


Under the City Charter, it is the Site Selection Board composed of the director of 
City Planning, the Comptroller, the President of the Borough in which the school is 
located, the Commissioner of Real Estate, and the Director of the Budget which has 
final authority with reference to site selection. The Board of Education has continual- 
ly made clear to the Site Selection Board its policy regarding integration.* 


What is concealed here is that the Board itself originates the site recommendation 
and is only rarely reversed by the site selection committee. Furthermore, zoning 


of a school is the monopoly of the Board of Education—no other agency can inter- 
vene. 


Rhetoric without Implementation 


The first stage of the parent movement for integration—to break the system's con- 
trol of their children's education by breaking the containment in segregated 
schools—culminated in 1960 with the victory of open enrollment. By 1963 it was 
clear that this victory had turned into defeat through meager implementation. 
The second stage of the struggle —the demand for a plan and timetable for the 
elimination of all segregated schooling in New York—climaxed in 1964 when a 
half-million Black and Puerto Rican children and many thousands of white chil- 
dren struck the schools. It was a firm and unanimous statement of the commu- 
nity’s wish. In response, the State Commissioner of Education, James E. Allen, 
issued a historic report, sharply criticizing the Board, and proposing a dramatic new 


plan for desegregation later known as the "Allen Plan."5 Commissioner Allen 
called for three major reforms: 


1. Combine the highly segregated vocational schools and the academic high 
schools into unified and integrated comprehensive high schools. 


í Board of Education of the City of New York, 
Staff Bulletin, 11, No, 7 (February 10, 1964), 9. 

U The State Education Commissioners Advisory Committee on Human Relations and Community 
Tensions, “Desegregating the Public Schools of New York City," May 12, 1964. 


"Plan for Better Education through Integration," 
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2. Eliminate the three-year junior high school and the three-year senior high, 
substituting a four-year primary school, a four-year intermediate school, 
and a four-year senior high (4-4-4 plan). The purpose was to bring the 
children into the integrated middle school two years earlier, at the fifth 
instead of at the seventh grade. 

3. Plan for a network of educational parks that would bring all the children 
into integrated, high quality educational settings. 


The Board was stunned and refused to act. 

This inaction led to the crucial turning point in the parent movement, which 
had placed its hopes and energies in support of integration. Had the Board taken 
action on the Allen Plan, had it made substantial moves in that direction when 
the new school year began in September, 1964, the parents might have re- 
tained their belief that reform could be achieved through critical dissent. The 
Board’s refusal destroyed their hope for improvement through the existing school 
system. 

When finally, in 1965, the Board did adopt the Allen Plan as policy, it did so 
only after a third school strike that lasted six weeks. This strike, unlike the others, 
was run almost entirely by the students, although still under Galamison’s Work- 
shop leadership. This dramatic change foreshadowed later developments; the par- 
ents, deeply disillusioned, were already beginning their search for other ways to 
gain control of their children’s education. 

The Board's policy statement (April 28, 1965) endorsing the Allen Play was the 
high point of its meaningless integration effort. From that point on it was all 
downhill. The Board's actions on the first of Allen’s points—the establishment of 
integrated comprehensive high schools—became inextricably linked to no con- 
struction for the existing academic high schools. These additions and Hum 
ments were requested in the name of preparing these high schools to receive their 


i ard 
new "vocational" students. But by 1967, when the Superintendent asked vi uM 
to give up its commitment to comprehensive high schools, it was clear wha 


happened. The whole agitation for the comprehensive high school to SEA 
the segregated, antiquated, and expensive vocational schools had been s 
into its opposite—the enlargement and enrichment of the predominantly white 
elite academic schools. E 

Allen's plan for a reorganized 4-4-4 integrated system was similarly subverted. 


i ls. 
The Board’s minimal action created a 5-3-4 segregated pedem m selected vos 
In addition, according to a 1967 evaluation, the Board's focus on curriculu 
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RECORD OF IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ALLEN PLAN 
FOR COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOLS 


1965—Agree to Allen Plan for all schools to be comprehensive. 
—Ask for money. 

_—Set up study committees, 
—Propose clustering all vocational and academic high schools to prepare for compre- 
hensiveness, 


1966—Give up clustering. 

—Propose, instead, additions to existing academic high schools, presumably to enable 
vocational students to attend. 

—Ask for money. 

—Make new studies. p 

—Be vague: “This subject is too large and too complex for discussion at this point. 
The pace of the advance will be determined by the limitations of the building pro- 
gram, and will give sufficient opportunity for orderly progress and evaluation. The 


present academic high schools will remain as they are unless and until additions to 
the buildings are made." 


1967— Propose retention of all but the worst vocational high schools; 
—Recommend that the new academic schools be built with "provision for flexibility . . - 

so that industrial arts, occupational and trade areas can be installed and later mod- 

ified ox converted to meet changing needs."b [Emphasis added] [Leonard Buder of 

the New York Times said it more simply (May 7, 1967): "Superintendent of Schools 
Bernard E. Donovan has asked the Board of Education to drop its plans to set up à 


single system of comprehensive high schools that would offer both academic and vo- 
cational courses."] 


1969—Continue circumvention: “ . . . no modernizations have been permitted to provide any 

of the additional facilities needed . . . . continued uncertainty of future direction has 
resulted in no construction money for additions to provide necessary shops for com- 
prehensive high schools in '68-'69 nor in '69-'70."c 


a Board of Education of the City of New York, “Conclusions of the Board of Education 
with regard to the ‘Recommendations of the Superintendent of Schools to the Board of Ed- 
ucation on Grade Level Reorganization, dated January 18, 1966," April 5, 1966, p. 13- 
(Mimeographed). 

b Bernard E. Donovan, "Memorandum to the Members of the Board of Education— Com- 
prehensive High Schools," March 22, 1967, p. 3. 

* Donovan, "Memorandum to the Members of the Board of Education—Status of Com- 
prehensive High School Program," February 13, 1969. 
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RECORD OF IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ALLEN PLAN FOR 
A 4-4-4 INTEGRATED SYSTEM 


1965—Agree to Allen 4-4-4 plan. 
—Set up Task Force. 
—Request money. 
—Transfer sixth-graders from segregated clementaries to segregated intermediates. 
—Postpone any fifth-grade transfers. 


1966—Timidly extend to 10 model schools, mostly segregated. 

—Announce great curriculum changes: “The Board is pleased by the fact that the 
Superintendent and his committees and task forces . . . are embarked on a wide- 
ranging imaginative effort to adapt the curriculum to wider horizons—social, poli- 
tical, economic and intellectual—of the new world in which mankind is groping 
its way towards peace and justice to all." [But, in case anyone took alarm, the 
Board added: "We are satisfied that the Superintendent, who plans to minimize 
departmentalization in the fifth and sixth grades of the intermediate schools, is 
proceeding prudently, with awareness of the problems before him."]a 


1967—End transfers of ninth grades to high schools. ‘ 

— Continue construction of more segregated intermediate schools. 

—Evaluate ninth grade curriculum changes: 

1. Teaching methods and materials Lass napi bu 
lated to the interests, abilities and needs of the students. | : 

2. Classes tended to be segregated, with a large proportion of minority-group 
children placed in remedial or general qu A 

. Teachers were inadequately trained in remedial work, eatin j 

i School curriculum was "largely the old material diluted, with little cof 

5. Achievement was just as low for the children who remained in the junior hig) 


ninth grades.> 


"inappropriate and unrealistic," "unre- 


n ti f the City of New York, “Conclusions of the Board of Education 
woe ind ion Si nenden of the Superintendent of Schools to the Board 3 
Education on Grade Level Reorganization, dated January 18, 1966, April 4 Dung p. im 

» M. A. Farber, “Shift of Ninth Grades Is Called a Failure, New York Times, ugust Hi 
1967. This is a report of a study commissioned by the N.Y.C. Board of Education an 


directed by Dr. Edward Frankel for the Center for Urban Education. 
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innovation produced virtually no improvement on what had existed before the 
"reforms." 

Allen's recommendation for establishing educational parks met a similar fate. 
Three such parks were recommended by the Board's study committee. The only 
one that would have been integrated was turned down by the Board. The other 
two are being built. 

By 1967, no shred of the Allen plan was left, except in terminology, and even 
Open Enrollment had been virtually abandoned. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
were poured into the school system at the Superintendent's request: for new con- 
struction, for a proliferation of special programs, for a larger and larger bureauc- 
racy at 110 Livingston Street. Achievement levels continued their decline and 
segregation accelerated. New school construction continued the 60 to 7o percent 
investment in segregation. 

"The parent movement, deeply disillusioned by years of fruitless effort, remained 
at low ebb while the Board did its "work" on the Allen plan. Control of the 
schools remained total and chances for integration grew bleaker day by day. 
Meanwhile a new mood was growing in the Black communities throughout the 
country, signalled by new rallying cries as well as by action. “Burn, baby, burn," 
began in the New York City summer of 1964, when a Black junior high school 
student was shot to death by a policeman. Watts burned in 1965. In the summer 
of 1966 during a march in Selma, Alabama, Stokely Carmichael first called for 
“Black Power." 

§ In New York City, September, 1966, the first new intermediate school built for 
integration under the Allen plan opened its doors: I. S. 201 was 99.2 percent 
Black and Puerto Rican. 

Suddenly, the whole situation somersaulted. The Board’s refusal to build I. S. 
201 where it could be integrated, or to integrate it where it was built, confirmed 
the community's conviction that the 10-year strategy of fighting containment had 
to be changed. The parents at I. S. 201 in Harlem, led by David Spencer, Babette Ed- 
wards, and others, called for a boycott based on the new demand: COMMUNITY 
CONTROL OF THE SEGREGATED SCHOOL, the first practical application 
of the slogan of Black Power. If you insist on containing us, they said, we want 
to run our school. We know you cannot run a segregated school that will teach 
the children. 


The very strategy of containment used by the Board for controlling the Black 


* David Rogers, zo Livingston Street (New York: Random House, 1968). 
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child’s education became the potential means for wresting the power to save the 
life and education of the same child. The old struggle for improvements within 
the system, for sharing in the kind of education offered to whites had come to an 
end. A new struggle—the battle for community control of a new kind of educa- 
tion had begun. 


Strategy I: Control through Containment—Centralization 
of “Decentralization” 


This strategy, a response to complexities which included outside political pres- 
sures to placate the Black and Puerto Rican community, had to be flexible in its 
methods. Its purpose was as simple as before: to retain the two school systems. 
But when the means for achieving this—central control—itself came under attack, 
the strategy had to include the appearance of yielding control by permitting the 
election of sub-boards whose powers were sharply limited. 

It was astonishing to witness how frightened the school system, the city and 
state officials, and even the federal government were when the parents in one in- 
significant school in Harlem declared a boycott with the new demand: COM- 
MUNITY CONTROL. Two years earlier, 500,000 children in hundreds of 
schools had boycotted with less impact on the establishment. Official limousines 
from City Hall, the State offices, and Board headquarters in Brooklyn drove up to 
the Harlem headquarters of the boycott committee, and distinguished officials 
climbed the four flights to mollify the parents.” Superintendent Donovan promised 
there would be a Black principal in the school. (At the time there were four Black 


and no Puerto Rican principals in all the City’s 860 public schools). 
A new strategy for control had to be devised. The answer came from an unex- 


7 The New York Times notes some of the 


were: Lloyd B. Garrison, President ofthe Boer; trs Wie one of Education and Dr. 


James E. Allen, Jr., State Commissioner of Education) (9/7/66); ius e nos ot =i 
and Murray Hart (9/13); John V. Lindsay, Mayor of the City of New 3 ay - Bened 
cation nene ANE rege oy Lede shine (9/27); Lis leaders 
of Manhattan (9/24); Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, State Boa: 5 

A. Philip MO A Bayard Rustin and Albert Shanker (9/ ior e Be anny Cal 
Gottesfeld, Yeshiva University (10/7); Robert y ee editione 


i i i . In response to a reques! 
McCall, Chairman, Council against Poverty (11/7) mae ane Ep heat EAT 


in closed session (10/9/66) 1 il late 
Dr di ae DE perd president of Teachers College, Columbia University, Dr. Doyle M. 
Porina nah i City “College's ‘School of Education, representatives of the United Federation of 
Teachers and the Council of Supervisory Associations. 
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pected source. The teachers union, the traditional enemy of the school bureauc- 
racy, raised the cry of “Black Racism” and “Stop Apartheid.” They threatened to 
strike and were supported by the supervisors’ union, the United Parents Associa- 
tion (largely white), and the Public Education Association. Superintendent Dono- 
van promptly withdrew his promise to the parents and reinstated the white prin- 
cipal. 

The new strategy took shape. It would be based on the rhetoric of democratic 
integrationism fighting “extremist, Black racist separatism.” The battering-ram 
would be the United Federation of Teachers (UFT) backed by the supervisors’ 
union (CSA) and the political and financial strength of the established. union 
leadership of the city. 

This strategy was ideally suited to the aims of the school establishment and the 
local real estate, construction, garment, and service industry interests, all of 
whom wanted to nip the community control movement in the bud. But here a 
split developed between local and national establishment forces. The goal of ruth- 
less suppression of Harlem’s new demand did not wholly suit the national 
commercial, industrial, and financial interests housed in New York City. Wall 
Street and Washington had broader concerns to protect. Black power and “Burn, 
baby, burn” were a real danger at home and an embarrassment abroad. Some con- 
cessions had to be made. Mayor Lindsay and Governor Rockefeller, who had to 
serve both local and national establishments, were on the spot. Harlem was seeth- 
ing. Black power advocates H. Rap Brown, Stokely Carmichael, Floyd McKissick, 
and the newly formed Black Panther group were all on the I. S. 201 picket lines. 

The Mayor called for help from McGeorge Bundy, former Harvard dean, presi- 
dent of the Ford Foundation and special advisor on national security to two presi- 
dents. The Ford Foundation provided funds to set up a parent and community 
planning board to work out details of how to run an experimental community 
control district. The movement was to be isolated in this district and in two 
others—one on the lower East Side and the other in Ocean Hill-Brownsville, both 
already-aroused ghetto communities. The Mayor, with the blessing of the state leg- 
islature, set up a task force headed by Bundy, to prepare a report by Decem- 
ber, 1967; the Board voted some $80,000 in Title I money for special programs at 
I.S. 201, and the crisis was weathered. 

Meanwhile, the new stance of the teachers’ union became solidified with the 
1967-8 school year. The union struck the schools, keeping most of them closed for 
two and a half weeks. Wages were the major public issue, but, heralding the new 
role of the union, a key demand was for the "right" of a teacher to "exclude 
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from his class a child whose behavior is causing disruption in the classroom.’8 
Since most of the students suspended by principals in 1966 were Black and Puerto 
Rican, parents understood this as another attack on their children? For the first 
time in teacher union history, parents opposed a teachers’ strike. Parents staffed the 
schools and kept many of them open. 

The Black teachers who had left the union to form the Negro Teachers Associa- 
tion charged: 


It is the miseducation and ineffectiveness of education for Black youth coupled with the 
frustrations of being Black in White America, that have driven youth to the brink of 
social revolution. The plan proposed by your Union (UFT) for the so-called ‘disruptive’ 
child will only provide teachers with police powers rather than solve any of the 
problems,10 


Within the UFT itself there was deep dissension and many white teachers joined 
with the Black teachers in opposing the union’s new direction. However, teachers 
who had never been interested in unionism before were attracted by the “disrup- 
tive" suspension demand. Once it took a racist stand, the union became more pow- 
erful than it had ever been before. 

Now the union turned its attention to the issue of decentralization, mustering 
its full force behind the effort to prevent any local control over teachers QU. 
culum: in its formal position paper on decentralization, the UFT made it clear 
that accountability to a Black and Puerto Rican community „was unthinkable: 
“[the plan] ignores the new power and integrity of the professional teacher who 
will not continue to teach in any school district where professional decisions are 
made by laymen.” [Emphasis added.]" ; 


“ iati United Federation of 
8 United Federation of Teachers, “Proposed Negotiating Demands of the Uni DERI 196). 


Teachers; Program to Remove Disruptive Children from Ei ER CUM vi a 
? The Brownsville Community Council, Inc. reported that go ie Asin Re ras 
last year were Black or Puerto Rican, September 11, 1967, leaflet, rofesso} 


o Rican. They are doubly punished for their 
Ak der are po is segregated and inferior, and 
for longer periods of time than their white peers; and 
s and institutions, "The Punitive Use 
” in Schools against Children, ed. 


Suspended pupils...are mostly Black 
minority status since the school m " 
they are suspended more frequently and for 
Sard md off to segregated and inferior day sens te 
of Suspensions and Transfers in the New York City z) jen 
Annette Rubinstein (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1970), PP. E 58. npn 
1 Letter from Albert Vann, President of the Negro Teachers cod i agen imei ri ian 
dent of the United Federation of Teachers, dated August 4, 1967. Released to the p: > 


y ization: icy established by UFT 
" Albert Shanker, “UFT statement on decentralization: based on policy estal y 


executive board; Section II: Bundy Report: A critique," Undated. 
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The three experimental projects in community control had been set up with 
governing boards elected by their communities, but had not yet been granted 
any formal powers. In fact, they never did receive a grant of formal powers from 
the Board of Education other than the limited ones given the traditionally ap- 
pointed and powerless local school boards. Whatever power they exercised was 
de facto, the result of the constant vigilance and pressure of their constituencies. 

The Mayor's task force issued its report in the fall of 1967. The Bundy Report, as 
it was called, modified by the Mayor in December, was reworked by the State Board 
of Regents and finally introduced into the state legislature the next spring. All 
organizations in the city were thrown into one or the other of the two hostile 
camps—those for and those against local control. Racism and fear were the major 
weapons employed and the news media cooperated with daily stories of “Black 
extremist excesses” in the three demonstration districts. I. S. 201 bore the brunt 
of these attacks through the fall of 1967; Ocean Hill-Brownsville became the butt 
in the spring. 

The Board of Education officially refused to endorse the Bundy report although 
a Board Member had served on the task force. They feared it would make “inte- 
gration” more difficult to achieve, that its proposals were too sweeping and sud- 
den, and that it would open the road to “incompetents” in the teaching staff. The 
UFT took a full-page ad in the New York Times (May 8, 1968) to declare that the 
plan would lead to “apartheid, inequality and chaos” with “ethnic and racial 
domination of particular districts.” 

: The decentralization bills were defeated. Instead, in the last hours of the ses- 
sion, the legislature patched together a substitute bill that, in effect, postponed 
all action for another year. The Mayor was given the right to add new members 
to the central Board of Education and the new Board was ordered to prepare still 
another decentralization bill for the 1969 legislature. 

The Mayor, who shared the broader class considerations of Bundy, made 
strong additions to the Board: two Blacks, two Puerto Ricans, and two white men 
who had been aus in the Bob Kennedy political camp. Among the new ap- 
pointees Duas Dr. Milton A. Galamison, the outspoken leader of the parent 
movement since its inception. 

The teachers’ strike that opened the 1968-9 school year tore the city apart. For 
45 working days, over 50,000 teachers, principals, and administrators with the 
cooperation of the custodians for part of that time, struck the schools of the 
city, keeping 1.1 million children home. More than 9,000 teachers remained at 
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their posts, opposing the strike. Officially, by order of the Board of Education, 
the schools were to be kept open. The entire school system bureaucracy at head- 
quarters in 110 Livingston Street and in each district openly flouted the Board's 
decision. Parents, students, and teachers broke into the schools that had been 
locked by the custodians and conducted unique educational programs. Hundreds 
of schools stayed open. Arrests, mob violence against working teachers, and scur- 
rilous racist leaflets and posters were the order of the day. 

The tenuous anti-Black stance of the union in the 1967 strike came to full 
flower in 1968. The immediate objective of the strike was to destroy the three fledg- 
ling experiments in community control with the larger goal of preventing any sub- 
stantive decentralization bill from passing the State legislature. 

The new Board put serious thought and effort into the preparation of a new 
decentralization bill. Galamison and the parent leaders had worked out six non- 
negotiable requirements for a decentralization plan that would truly give local 
control. These included fiscal control of monies allocated to the district; control 
over the expenditure of construction money; accountability to the district of all 
school personnel; curriculum control; and the right to determine the site, the 
architect's plans, the program, and the contractors to be hired for any new con: 
struction in the district. District lines were to reflect true community homogeneity. 

The Mayor wanted a decentralization bill, too, but he made it clear to the 
Board that there were certain things it could not contain. It could not give the 
districts any control over money except small sums needed for minor TED It 
could not control construction money or the granting of contracts. And it could 
have no "say-so" on staff below principal. In other words, the community could 
never be in a position of disrupting the well-established patronage relations pi 
dictated the expenditure of the school system's billion and a half dollar annua 
budget. 

The district lines to be set up were, of course, f 
draw lines that would give some of the ghettos majority representation. n 3d 
also ready to abolish the Board of Examiners, the agency that had iof 
in keeping outsiders and Black or Puerto Rican insiders from getting jobs in the 


schools, The final bill embodied these meage 


only negative vote on the Board. t j i t 
Even this weak bill received little attention in the legislature. The union used a 
ther strike. Just as the 


trumped-up issue at the L.S. 201 complex to threaten guo 
legislature was preparing to act, the union was riding high on the wave of anti- 


critical. This Board was ready to 


r provisions. Galamison's was the 
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Black, anti-Puerto Rican anger and fear. The Jewish community had been in- 
flamed by false charges of rampant anti-Semitism in Black communities.!? The ex- 
perimental districts were gravely weakened by the strike settlement. The legisla- 
ture in Albany was primed. 

But back in the schools, the reaction to these defeats was violent. The shat- 
tering effect of the long strike, the insults exchanged, and the last straw of extra 
school time to permit teachers to recoup their financial losses, totally dis- 
rupted the schools, Hundreds of angry high school youths roamed the streets, 
travelling the subways in large and small bands from school to school, demon- 
strating and protesting. Sixty of the ninety high schools had to close for part or 
all of many days because of student anger. Union teachers were close to blows with 
the teachers who had kept the schools open. Parents and students who had 
conducted successful school programs during the strike hated the teachers who 
had shouted obscentities at them from the picket line. 

In this atmosphere a further diluted decentralization bill was passed. It 
called for elected school boards that could choose their superintendent, but 
which had no power oyer school staff. The Board of Examiners was continued and 
principals on the existing list, all white, had to be hired first. Local boards 
could recommend the site of new schools within their districts and the central 
board had to accept their recommendation— but the City Site Selection Board 
could overrule them. Local boards had no jurisdiction over high schools. They 
could recommend budgets and projects funded federally or by the State, but had no 
other control of the funds allocated to them. The actual delineation of the district 
lines was left to the Central Board but “integration” was to be a factor. No more 
than thirty boards could be set up. Under this caveat, the three demonstration 
districts were to be abandoned unless the community board chose to grant them 
separate experimental existence. The Doar-Galamison board was thrown out and 
a new five-man board installed. 

Inthe spring of 1970 the new community boards were elected. All through the 
previous fall the district lines had been hotly contested. In the name of "inte 
gration" nearly all of the ghetto areas were absorbed into larger districts that 
prevented Black and Puerto Rican control of the ghetto schools. The active parent 
movement, charging that the new law was a fraud, granting no real power to 
the new districts, boycotted the elections in most areas. The teachers' union, the 


? New York Civil Liberties Union Press Release, October 23, 1968. 
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parochial school establishment, and the political clubs concentrated their full 
strength on the school board elections. 

On July 1, 1970, the new boards were installed. In all but a very few districts, 
these boards are dominated by whites.’ Few parents of children in public school 
voted, especially in ghetto areas. Bedford-Stuyvesant had been designated as a 
low-income ghetto, but its school board is composed of a transit patrolman, a 
banker, a typesetter, two lawyers who work for Wall Street firms, a community 
organizer, a professor of education, a school guidance counselor, and a Republican 
candidate for State Assembly. 

The three experiments in community control have been virtually destroyed. 
One was absorbed into a large district with a high middle-class, white school popu- 
lation. Ocean Hill-Brownsville's governing board has been abolished by the hos- 
tile leadership of the new community school board. LS. 201's board has been 
permitted to retain control of a community education center funded by the 
state and to control its schools this year, reporting regularly to its community 
board. Thus most of the new decentralized community school districts have 
served primarily as just another bureaucratic obstacle in the maze of red tape. 

It may be too early to judge the full impact of the gross defeat suffered by the 
advocates for community control; too early to write off the future potential of 
the decentralization law. However, two trends are clearly emerging. In the name of 
"integration," middle-class leadership dominates the school boards. Where the 
local stance supports the status quo, the new boards are used to lend an aura of 
community confidence in stand-pat policy. Where the parents have demanded 
action extending or upsetting the status quo, the community boards are used to 


restrain them and delay relief. í 
Central control of the segregated schools remains firm. 


Strategy II: Train Teachers to Fail 
to be fully effective, requires that more than just 
be manipulated. To effectively thwart 


learning, the total relationship of principal and staff to student and RAM 
has to be under control. Three centuries of racism have already prepared the 
mind and insulated the heart of the teacher-candidate. When his classroom has 


Control through containment, 
the physical conditions of education 


? Of twelve boards in minority-group areas, eight have a majority of whites. New York Times, 


May 23, 1970. 
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only Black children in it, the teacher is ready to believe without question that 
these poor children are so deprived and their home community so depraved, they 
will not be able to learn very much. In reporting on extensive observations of 
teachers in classroom, E. B. Leacock identifies a key element in teacher failure: 


What we observed in the classroom was not the attempt to “impose middle-class goals” on 
the children, but rather a tacit assumption that these goals were not open to the vast 
majority of them. The “middle-class values” being imposed on the low-income Negro chil- 
dren defined them as inadequate and their proper role as one of deference. 


The segregated school is geared to this expectation of failure. Like the child, the 
teacher fulfills this expectation. And as the self-fulfilling prophecy unfolds, it re- 
inforces the teacher's low expectations. To sustain the myth of total deprivation, 
strategies were devised to resist reality and common sense. These are: 


1. The creation of a mystique of reading, spelling out a tangled web of reading- 
readiness requirements. No one who fails to possess these attributes can 
be taught to read—despite the history of mankind where millions of people 
of many ages and cultures have learned to read without knowing about such 
“prerequisites.” 

2. The creation and elaboration in great detail of a myth of cultural depriva- 
tion, cultures of poverty, and ghetto pathologies that by unfortunate co- 
incidence deprive the poor child of those very same “prerequisites.” 


Children in Black and Puerto Rican schools do not learn to read. A recent 
report in New York City indicated another drop in reading scores. Five years 
ago 52 percent of the eighth-graders were reading below national norms for the 
grade. This year, the percentage rose to 62. Most significant is the finding, as in the 
past, that the longer the failing children remain in school the farther they fall 
behind grade level. Further, this strange decline is true largely only for the 
Black and Puerto Rican children. Compare an all-white school district in New 
York City with a predominantly Black and Puerto Rican one. 

The white school district maintains steady improvement; the minority-group 
district steadily declines, getting farther and farther behind national norms. 

These facts are far from new. The hypothesis that the poor achievement of the 
Black aod Euro Rican children stems not from their poor homes, but from the 
poor opinion their teacher has of their homes has been carefully researched 


i ape B. Leacock, Teaching and Learning in City Schools (New York: Basic Books, 1969); 
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TABLE1 
Comparison of Two New York City School Districts: 
Deviations from National Reading Norms, 1968." 
Grade Dist. 26 (white) Dist. 14 (Bl + P.R.) 
2nd +08 —05 
3rd +11 0.7 
4th 413 —08 
bth 417 qm 
6th 424 —L6 


“Source: Long Island Press (December 2, 1968). Released by the Education Information-Service, 
New York City Board of Education, (Average grade equivalent scores changed to deviations from 
national grade equivalent norms.) 


most recently by Leacock, Rosenthal and Jacobson!5 who follow the earlier work 
of Clark and others. In Dark Ghetto, Clark states the charge later confirmed ex- 
perimentally by Rosenthal and Jacobson: 

do not learn because they are not being taught effectively 


use those who are charged with the responsibility of 
do not expect that they can learn, and 


These children, by and large, 
and they are not being taught becai 
teaching them do not believe that they can learn, 
do not act toward them in ways which help them to learn.16 


The "self-fulfilling prophecy" effect of the teacher's low opinion of the child 


has been in the literature for many years. It has, however, had little effect on 
the mass of standard educational theory taught in the teachers' colleges and 
none on education practice in the public schools. Even many Black and Puerto 
Rican teachers, trained by the system, fall prey to the approved attitudes of con- 


tempt for the child and his home. 


The Mystique of Reading and the Myths of Ghetto Life 
-class teacher has no first-hand knowledge of 


cher-training school and the literature in 
First, it would appear that learning to 
en he was deputy superintendent of the 


Because the average white middle 
life in the ghetto, he relies on the tea 
the field. They tell him what to expect. 
read is very difficult. Dr. John B. King, wh 
New York City Schools wrote: 


3 Robert Rosenthal and Lenore F. Jacobson, “Teacher Expectations for the Disadvantaged,” 


Scientific American, 218 (1964); 19723- 
? Kenneth B. Clark, Dark Ghetto (New York: Harper and Row, 1965), P. 131. 
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Reading facility is a kind of quintessence, a distillate produced by the communication 
process. The search for the almost magic formula for success in reading must, therefore, 
go beyond the crucibles of the resultant broth deep into the cauldrons of the language 
potions and ingredients from which it springs. Failure to find such a reading formula can 
mean only continued degradation and despair now and in the future for the countless 
thousands of children who pass through our schools, despite the most valiant and heroic 
efforts of the architects of anti-poverty and other such well-intentioned programs. 
[Emphasis added.]17 


"Three years later, Dr. Nathan Brown, then acting superintendent of the New 
York City schools, testified before a State legislative committee that: “. .. we have 
been spending a great deal of money on solutions which have little relation to 
the causes. Nobody knows why certain children are not profiting from the 
educational program.” [Emphasis added.]! 

Despite this guilty admission that the “magic formula” has not yet been 
found, most of the authorities in the field state with assurance that the essential 
requirements of “reading-readiness” are: ability to listen and distinguish oral 
sounds; ability to perceive visual differences; rich experience in auditory and 
visual stimulation; ability to think symbolically; experience in problem-solving; 
verbal ability and good vocabulary. 

Caleb Gattegno, on the other hand, reminds us that all normal five-year-olds 
have already demonstrated all of these abilities through the arduous intellec- 
tual task, self-programmed, of learning how to speak.19 

Other countries do not consider teading such a massive and mysterious prob- 
lem. Our Office of Education Commission that visited the U.S.S.R. shortly after 
Sputnik was launched was embarrassed to find that no teacher there knew 
what they were talking about when they inquired about reading retardation. 
They reported on their return that the teachers they had asked thought the inter- 
preter had made a mistake in translating their question. When one teacher 
finally understood, she was amazed. “But this is a fifth-grade class,” she said. “Of 
course everyone here reads very well by now.” 

Other examples come to mind. In one intensive campaign year, Cuba taught 
tens of thousands of illiterate farmers to read, using young high school students 


* John B. King, Reprint of a Keynote Address, Third A. : i i 
Speakers of Other Languages. New York: March 17, 1966. colo cor med nel 


? M. S. Handler, “Why Pupils Don't Learn Held Mystery," New York Times, December 4, 1969. 


? Caleb Gattegno, What We Owe Children: the Subordinati r 3 
York: Outerbridge and Dienstrey, 1970). e Subordination of Teaching to Learning (New 
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as teachers. In the United States during the voter registration campaign by 
SNCC, eager students taught illiterate Southern farmers enough of the basic ele- 
ments of reading to pass the registration literacy tests administered by often 
hostile registrars, Few of these teachers had had any formal education courses. 

Once the “prerequisites” of the mystique of reading are established, it is neces- 
sary to convince everyone that minority group children do not and cannot pos- 
sess them. r 

This is the function of the extensive literature on the Mythology of the Life of 
the Ghetto. Nobody has done a comparable investigation of the life of the middle 
class, Gans’ study of the Levittowners is respectful of the privacy of his sub- 
jects.?? No one would dream of subjecting decent middle-class people to the in- 
dignities of our ghetto probes. W.E.B. DuBois said in 1903: 


Alas! While sociologists gleefully count his bastards and his prostitutes, the very soul of 
the toiling, sweating black man is darkened by the shadow of a vast despair. Men call the 


shadow prejudice.?t 


Nearly seventy years later sociologists are still gleefully counting his bastards. 
In the modern tradition, they are also describing in detail the sex act positions 
he prefers?? and the decibel level at which he keeps his TV going. And they find 
nearly all of it pathological. i 

Curious confusions arise that are rarely addressed forthrightly. The same schol- 
arly descriptions of the pathological life style of the Black man seem to blur over 
into every despised group, preferably non-white—Mexicans, Indians, Orientals. 
Matters get more confused when social scientists lump all of ES groups into a 
common "culture of poverty" denied again by the "new" biological inferiority 
school which makes no effort to explain how inability to learn in our schools 
afflicts peoples of such widely divergent and historically mixed genetic cn * 

Dr. David J. Sanchez, San Francisco Board of Education member, speaks on 


half of the Spanish-speaking child: : 

Equal education has been a fraud. How can there exist equal education "e od 
the students are looked on as defective? The injuries of uns CEN DS uu 
been inflicted by those who have claimed to teach and motivate him, 2) p ad Cl 
ity, alienated him and destroyed his identity through the subtle rejection o' 


itt New York: Vintage Books, 1970). — As 
"WEB Ae dea peu d (New York: New American Library, 1969), Original 
edition, 1903. 


2 Lee Rainwater, Behind Ghetto Walls (Chicago: Aldine, 1970). 
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guage, which nobody speaks, his culture, which nobody understands, and ultimately 
him, whom nobody values.23 


Some selections from the current descriptions of the life style of the ghetto 
child and his family clearly reveal the perspective of the non-ghetto resident. 
This bucketful of insults comes from an ocean of similar “findings.” All of the 
characteristics, discovered or invented, are presumed to inhibit learning how 
to read. 


Project HEAD START is the most exciting, productive and practical project any govern- 
ment can embark on, 

It will be the effort of volunteers and professionals throughout this country to reach out 
to one million young children, lost in a gray world of poverty and neglect, and lead them 
into the human family. 

Who are these children? They live in your hometowns. They are the children of families 
of low income or no income. Circumstance has stranded them on an island of nothingness. 
But the day comes when they arrive at the door of a school they probably never heard 
about. And, they are lost from then on. 


Some don't know even a hundred words because they don't have as much as a chair. 

Some have never seen a book or held a flower. 

ALL of us— thousands of men and women in this country—can give patience, kindness 
anda few hours of our time to start their minds growing. They have a wonderful potential. 

There is no more important task in our communities than for such children to hear a 
voice say: "Come, take my hand!" [Emphasis added.] 


Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson 
Introduction to Head Start 
Summer Program Brochure, 1965 


The social scientists phrase it a little differently: 

—These children are low socio-economic, their parents have a low educational 
level and they are lower-class. 

—Their families and they have low motivation for educational achievement, 
weak self-concepts, cannot defer gratification or plan for the future, have too 
many children, are unmarried, emphasize neatness, cleanliness, and obedience 
too much; have messy homes, do not eat breakfast together, are without hope, 
are passive and dull, lack curiosity, have no heritage of learning. 

—Their environment has a “certain grayness” and prevents the development of 
self-help, leadership, and community organization. 


> David J. Sanchez testimony before a U.S, Senat i i 
fud t ate Committee as reported in the New York 
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—They are culturally deprived, disadvantaged, and “education may rightly be 
considered as intervention for remedial purposes.” [Emphasis added.] 


As for the mystique of reading prerequisites, this is how the ghetto children are 
said to fare: 


—They have no verbal stimulatiori—"insufficient communicative interaction 
during the critical preschool years for adequate linguistic skill to develop,” 
“language is repetitious, dull, colorless and unimaginative, reflecting the en- ^ 
vironment within which they exist.” 

—They are non-verbal—"verbal output, but not power, is the same as for the 
middle-class children”; the child has no visual stimulation since he is not 
surrounded with "artifacts" that “give him opportunity for comparison, e.g., 
between things that are large and those that are small.” He has no auditory 
stimulation since his home is a “noisy but non-verbal environment” and fam- 


ily conversation is “deprived of meaning,"?t 


Low, Low, and Lower 

“Why do they call us so low?” one parent asked with pain as she listened to her 
principal's testimony during the Manhasset desegregation trial. He was describ- 
ing how their low-income, low socio-economic, and lower-class status accounted 


for their children’s low achievement. d 
Low income alone bears no direct relation to achievement. Actually, achieve- 


ment has declined continuously while income rose substantially throughout the 
last decade, It is not low income that matters but low status. And status is always 
created and imposed by the ones on top. So when the Board of Education ed 
the low reading levels in New York on “poverty and its attendant evils” they 
should more accurately say, "on the stigma attached by me and my prem 
to children coming from a group in society that we believe are inferior to us. 


That “Certain Grayness;' That “Island of Nothingness" 


Many of the descriptions of the "culture of poverty,” of which we have iem 
but a very few, are simply idle speculation or iion on previous writers who 
were in turn either speculating or relying on previous RE In this way we ac- 
cumulate a great body of wisdom. For example, Hunt writes: 


% See Social Scientists and The Culture of Poverty, p. 187. 
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Since one distinguishing feature of poverty is crowding, it is conceivable that an in- 
fant may actually encounter a wider variety of visual and auditory inputs in conditions 
of poverty than in most middle- or upper-class homes. This should facilitate the intel- 
lectual development of the infant during his first year. 

During the second year, however, crowded living conditions would probably hamper 
development. As an infant begins to move under his own power, to manipulate things 
and to throw things, he is likely to get in the way of adults who are apt already to be 
ill-tempered from their own discomforts and frustrations. [Emphasis added.]?^ 


This is pure speculation. Hunt is describing how he thinks he would behave 
under those circumstances, Yet this passage is in a standard textbook on early 
childhood education, a reprint of an article published by the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau! 

Lee Rainwater (1970), who actually studied a few such families for six years, 
reports exactly the opposite: 


Often in larger families quite a number of people attend to the baby's needs: older 
sisters, the mother, and sometimes the grandmother as well. In this situation the baby 
may be the subject of constant attention, being passed from hand to hand or later tod- 
dling from person to person and always receiving amused interest. Consequently large 
babies and toddlers generally seem secure in their homes; they explore them freely and 
take gratification in the physical manipulation of objects and in interactions with the 
people there. [Emphasis added.] 


Further,.— 


There is only mild pressure toward obedience through the toddler stage, and there is wide 
tolerance for messiness and 'babish' behavior. 


Dr. Rainwater then describes the older preschool child, the four- and five-year-olds: 


The adults generally take a kind of amused pride in the apparent maturity of these 
beret The children learn that they can gain attention by their ability to perform in 
expressive adult ways, by using the special ghetto language, by trying seriously to learn 
the current dances, by imitating adults “hip” and “cool.” The development of these 
abilities is often aided by their older siblings, who in relaxed moments may act as in- 
structors and audience for their performances.26 


* J. McV. Hunt, “The Implications of Changin i » 
H : 2 F g Ideas on How Children Develop Intellectually, 
in Early Childh iscovere pe 1 
Rr 1968), S a EGU Ge Rediscovered eri Joe L. Frost (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 

* Rainwater, pp. 218-220. 
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The relaxed, permissive but protective and loving care for young children 
described by Rainwater is the ideal all the books try to instill in the over-anxious, 
tense middle-class mother. In the poor communities, the books deem it an evil. 


No Motivation 


The syndrome of “no motivation,” “weak self-concepts,” and “no curiosity” keeps 
reappearing in the literature despite studies that have proved just the opposite. 
Deutsch himself, in a speech on compensatory education, notes: “Generally we 
find that these children are amazingly curious and motivated . . . What has im- 
pressed me is that something happens within the school that takes away this 
motivation.”27 In Deutsch’s study of race and social class as related to both the 
parents’ and the child’s own aspirations, he finds: 


The results contradict the stereotype of the Negro parent being intrinsically less motivated 
for his child than his white counterpart. ... Negro parents express significantly higher 
occupational and educational aspirations for their children than does the white group as 
a whole. This trend is also reflected by the Negro children themselves whose occupational 
aspirations are significantly higher than those of white children.28 

It is strange that one would have to defend this point by quoting from studies 
in the face of the evidence of the last fifteen years of untiring struggle onthe 
part of Black parents, North and South, to win greater educational opportunities 


for their children. 


Instant Gratification 

Isn’t the well-advertised motto, “Buy now, pay later : R 
the middle-class family ever really denied itself anything it desperately neede 
or wanted? On the other hand, the practice of deferred gratification is the daily 
lot of the poor. Perhaps we should look into the possible absurdity of ile de- 
ferred prize offered by the teacher or the school to explain why the child is not 
interested in waiting for it. Perhaps he knows he won't get it in the end anyway, 
because the school has no serious intention of giving it to him. 


^ instant gratification? Has 


ory Education,” (unpublished manuscript, In- 
jatry, New York Medical College), p. 15. 
Factors Related to Social Environment," 


7 Martin Deutsch, “Some Elements in Comes 
stitute for Developmental Study, Department of Psy: Hi 
2 Martin Deutsch, “Race and Social Class as Separa 


American Journal of Sociology, 70. (1965). 474- 
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Mystique of Reading Deficits 


The Black and Puerto Rican children are said to be non-verbal, with little power 
of auditory or visual discrimination, Rarely does it occur to those in authority 
that the effect may be produced by the teacher or the psychological tester. 

In a study of kindergartens conducted by this writer? one teacher when asked 
to rank her children by their readiness to enter first grade put four of her twenty 
children at the bottom of the list and noted that they were "mute." Since this 
was somewhat unusual, we went back to the teacher to confirm her note, "Yes," 
she said, "they have not said one word for six mon 


ths and they don't appear 
to hear anything I say. 


" "Do they ever talk to the other children?" we asked, 
"Sure," was her reply, "They cackle to each other in Spanish all day." 

Curiously, Deutsch himself found that in vocabulary tests there were no signif- 
icant differences between the races or socio-economic groups in the first grade. 
Substantial differences appeared in the fifth grade. He reports: "Specifically, the 
effects of adverse environmental conditions may be less marked 
dren in the development of Cognitive abilities than for older children.”®° Then 
he speculates that the bad influence of environment “may need a period of time 
in which to make itself felt." Why such an elaborate explanation? Why not the 


more obvious explanation that the intervening four years of bad schooling cause 
the decline? 


for younger chil- 


Challenging the Myths 


How to judge whether 
Does he want to change 
Does he want to change 


your principal sincerely wan 


L ts to improve reading. 
the children or the teachers? 


? Leonard Buder, “Scri 
ber 24, 1970. 


? Ellen Lurie, How to Change the Schools (New York: Vintage Books. 1970), pp. 56-57. 
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“Social Scientists and The Culture of Poverty’ 


Low Socio-economic, Low Educational Level, Lower-class: 
R. L. Green, et al. “Some Effects of Deprivation on Intelligence, Achievement, and Cog- 
nitive Growth,” in Early Childhood Education Rediscovered, ed. Joe L. Frost (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968). [Summarizes five studies from 1922 to 1962 which 
show intelligence to increase with increasing socioeconomic status of the individual or 
his family.] 


Low Motivation for Educational Achievement, Passivity and Dullness: 


Clay V. Brittain, “Some Early Findings of Research on Preschool Programs for Culturally 
Deprived Children," Children, 13 (July-August 1966), 130-34. [Children’s Bureau, Wel- 
fare Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare.] 


Weak Self-Concepts, No Gratification Deferment: 
J. L. Frost and T. Rowland, “Cognitive Development and Literacy in Disadvantaged 
Children: A Structure-Process Approach,” in Early Childhood Education Rediscovered, 
P. 379- 

Overemphasis on Neatness, Cleanliness, and Obedience: 


N. E. Freeberg and D. T. Payne, “Parental Influence on Cognitive Development in Early 
Childhood: A Review," in Early Childhood Education Rediscovered, p. 253. 


Messy Homes, Breakfast Not Eaten Together: 
Ivor Kraft, “Learning How to Learn: Myth or Reality?” Journal of Negro Education, 33 
(Fall 1964), 390-395. Richard Bloom et al., “Race and Social Class as Separate Factors 
Related to Social Environment,” American Journal of Sociology, 70 (January 1965), 


471-76. 


Lack of Hope: 
Lee Rainwater, Behind Ghetto Walls. (Chicago: Aldin 
statement on pp. 409-10 contradicts Dr. Rainwater's ow 
children are eager and highly motivated.] 
Insufficient Communicative Interaction, Repetitious, Dull, Colorless Language: 
and Literacy in Disadvantaged 


. L. Frost and T. Rowland, “Cognitive Development i l 
Hex A Structure-Process Approach," in Early Childhood Education Rediscovered, 


p- 376 and p. 379. 


No Visual Stimulation through : (ea 
Martin W. Deutsch, “Some Elements in Compensatory Education 
script, Institute for Developmental Study, Depa’ 


lege), p 6. 
Environment “Noisy but Essentially Speechless”: sie fee 
in, “ am for Educationally Deprived Children, p. 2. Also Fros 
rH wes i EATER and Literacy in Disadvantaged Children: A 
Su nep : ys ” p. 379; R. D. Hess and V. C. Shipman, “Early Experience 
A RSS en i n Children,” Child Development, 36 (Decem- 


and the Socialization of Cognitive Modes i 


ber 1965), 869-86. 


e Publishing Co., 1970). [This 
n finding on p. 219 that the 


“Artifacts,” No Auditory Stimulation: 
(unpublished manu- 


rtment of Psychiatry, N. Y. Medical Col- 
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The teacher is most infuriating to the Black or Puerto Rican parent when he ex- 
poses his profound ignorance of the ghetto and yet is smug and relaxed in the honest 
belief that he knows all about it. But Suppose, instead of relying on the authori- 
ties he learned to quote in teacher-training school, the student-teacher chooses 
to go see for himself and takes a walk down East 116th Street in Harlem. 

It's a lively bustle of people, grinding gears, songs blaring from the loudspeakers 
in the record store, laughter. Just sit down on a stoop with the seven or eight 
kids already there, rapping about life, and take in the scene. It's a market street 
and there are stands in front of every store, clothes hanging outdoors from high 
and low racks, pushcarts on the street full of hundreds of things for sale, "arti- 
facts, both large and small.” Mothers and children are shopping, studying prices, 
feeling quality, arguing, and gossiping. 

The people are of every hue and shade of humanity. They are of all ages from 
infants-in-arms to aged crones, They speak in many tongues and dialects. There's 
Spanish Spanish, Puerto Rican Spanish, Cuban Spanish, and all the other Latin 
American shadings of pronunciation; there's Portuguese, there's the French 
of Martinique, French of the Haitians, English with the British accent of African 
students, lilting Trinidadian English, Jamaican English. There's Southern Negro 
English Harlem Negro English; jive talk, soul talk, and kids’ talk. From his 
earliest years the child listens to and differentiates all of these tongues, knows 
whom they belong to and which is his. Often he knows the meaning of many of 
the words foreign to his own dialect, 

ko m street the girls are skipping rope, singing rhymes. The boys are shooting 
marbles in the gutter along the curb, big boys and little boys, experts and learn- 
ers Thiey know the difference between immies, migs, mibs, aggies, and the ex- 
pecially-prized "realies" that are one pure color, and steelies that are ball bear- 
ings and feel different, Harlem kids still spin tops, a lost art in the suburb, and 
play many variations of skelly or shooting checkers. Cars, buses, trucks are al- 
ways grinding by and the kids identify all the makes and all the functions. 

Our teacher-to-be will see a six-year-old carefully guiding his baby sister safely 
across the busy street, or sitting on the curb, rocking her. At home, if mother and 

peer are out working, grandmother is cooking the greens or the 43» and beans. 
The "too-big" family is a wealth of sisters and brothers to fight with, sleep with, 
talk to, learn from, lean on. If things get too uptight at home, an aunt lives 
the block. The Puerto Rican child 
d, not only those of blood but also 
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those of godparenthood, his compadre and comadre on whom he can call as freely 
as on his own parents. 

The middle-class family is a tiny safe island in a hostile, competitive world. But 
what nearly all of the researchers ignore is that, because Black or Puerto Rican 
children are part of an oppressed people, they identify with more than just 
their immediate or extended family. Though the Harlem child faces many 
frightening things from his neighbors, his sense of belonging to the whole group 
underpins all. We all know the more dramatic examples of this unity: the Young 
Lords in New York; the thousands of families that came to weep over the body of 
Fred Hampton, the massing of everyone in the Desire Project in New Orleans to 
prevent the arrest of their Black Panther group. Less known are the daily small 
incidents that shore up the child’s feeling of security in his own community, 

This larger identification expands the humanity and the security of the child, 
As he grows older, his motivation for learning, these days, is much more to help 
his community than to “make it" for himself. (The competitive self-seeking moti- 
vation for learning typical of the white community has alienated the white 
youth too and many are now seeking a new, more generous culture with which 
to identify.) 

The language of the ghetto child is said to be “dull, colorless, unimaginative”; 
his home is “noisy, but essentially speechless.” Perhaps when the educators de- 
plore his lack of “auditory and visual” stimulation they mean that he never hears 
the standard English of the schools. They have forgotten TV. Yet they are the ones 
who complain that the TV is on too much in the slum home. 

To charge a people who created the Sorrow Songs, the Blues; Soul, the jme 
writings, poems, and plays that have so enriched American literary and music 


“unimaginative, dull, and non-verbal" is to deny our own 
hat America has contributed 


not see even so obvious 


tradition with being 
roots, one of the few profoundly humanist strains t 
to world culture. Are we so sick with racism that we cam 


a truth as this? A 
Young teachers who study well the myths and mystiques ics b Nan: 
dard writings and who take them seriously, are well-trained to fail. a Dum 
blindness or deep racism permits the social scientist to acknowledge t 3 vali v 
of the “self-fulfilling prophecy” and then proceed to provide the teacher wi 


^ for the false prophecy of failure? James Baldwin writes: “It is 


‘good authority’ should also be innocent. It is the 


not permissible that the authors of devastation 
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innocence which constitutes the crime.”32 What is the crime against the Black and 
Puerto Rican child as he moves into the world institutions? What happens when 
the East 116th Street child leaves his protecting home and community and en- 
ters the school? The ghetto communities are the victims of daily, bitter discrimina- 
tion and exploitation. The children may not personally feel the direct singe of 
prejudice in their preschool years though they may wonder at and fear the treat- 
ment meted out to their older brothers and sisters and parents by the ghetto 
representatives of the Man. It is not until they enter the school door that the full 
power of the society focuses directly on them. In 1903 W.E.B. DuBois described it: 


++. before that nameless prejudice that leaps beyond all this he stands helpless, dis- 
mayed and well-nigh speechless; before that personal disrespect and mockery, the ridi- 
cule and systematic humiliation, the distortion of fact and wanton license of fancy, the 
cynical ignoring of the better and the boisterous welcoming of the worse, the all-per- 
vading desire to inculcate disdain for everything black, from Toussaint to the devil, 
—before this there rises a sickening despair that would disarm and discourage any na- 


tion save that black host to whom “discouragement” is an unwritten word. [Emphasis 
added. ]83 


Is there, then, no pathology of the ghetto? Of course there is—the opposite side 
of the coin of the pathology of the racist society, perhaps less blinding and person- 
ally destructive than the effect of racism on the racist. Franz Fanon in his brilliant 


Study of the psychology of the Algerian native under French colonial rule describes 
this pathology and its cure: 


The native is always on the alert, for since he can only make out with difficulty the 
many symbols of the colonial world, he is never sure whether or not he has crossed the 
frontier. .. . He is overpowered but not tamed; he is treated as an inferior but he is not 
convinced of his inferiority. . . . The native's muscles are always tensed. 

The native's tension finds outlets in blood-thirsty explosions—in tribal warfare, in 
feuds between sects, and in quarrels between individuals, - -. In the same way the native 


manages to by-pass the settler. A belief in fatality removes all blame from the oppres- 


coss the cause of misfortunes and of poverty is attributed to God; He is Fate. . . . By 
a kind of interior restabilization [he] acquires a stony calm. 


Fanon describes the escape and release of tension and emotional sensitivity 


“James Baldwin, “My Dungeon Shook,” 
pP. 19-20. 
* DuBois, The Souls of Black Folk. 


in The Fire Next Time (New York: Dell, 1963); 
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through fear of ancient magical figures, who can be exorcised in known and safe 
ways and of release through ecstatic dances. Finally, 


During the struggle for freedom, a marked alienation from these practices is observed. 
The native's back is to the wall, the knife is at his throat (or more precisely, the 
electrode at his genitals): he will have no more call for fancies. After centuries of 
unreality . . . at long last the native, gun in hand, stands face to face with the only forces 
that contend for his life—the forces of colonialism. The native discovers reality . . . and 
transforms it into the pattern of his violence and into his plan for freedom.*4 


The close parallels with the plights of the Black man in America are inescapable.95 

What then must we tell the teacher-candidate? All the violent and racist lies 
about the Black man in America must be denied and forgotten. The role of the 
“honest” social scientist must be to begin the systematic study and exposure of 
the pathology, not of the ghetto, but of the oppressing society. The teacher, the 
principal, the boards of education, the economic and political forces that program 
the action, must be the subject of intensive search and remedy because it is there 


that the illness lies. 


Strategy III: Institutionalize Mechanisms for Failure— 
A Magic Bag of Tricks 


take his first job. He knows just what to 
hite school, and, with some trepidation, 
the school sup- 


The prospective teacher is now ready to 
expect if he is sent to a middle-class w. 
what to expect if he is sent to a Black school. In the latter case, 


plies the novice teacher with a ready-made support system. “ot 
In the kindergarten study referred to earlier? we asked the teachers to list 1n 


order of their importance the things a child should learn in kindergarten to pre- 


aem 
pare him for first grade. We coded the responses into two general CRURA E 
cialization goals" and "educational goals." In the Black and Puerto Rican kinder- 


h (New York: Grove Press, 1963), PP- 42-46. 

% James Baldwin, Go Tell It on the Mountain (New York: Med E RU Mis 
tures the religious ecstasy phase of the Fanon analysis pee eee. Bantam Books; 1970) A 
development in his letters and includes in Soledad Brother eor Airing to a man 
brilliant description of his father who exemplifies the “Fate SEE RENI ice BE hing Co. 
of stone, resigned and unemotional. Eldridge Cleaver, Soul on Ice (New n. "E Rte ae 
Inc, 1968) also records the transformation which occurs with the understanding of who the enemy 


is and the reorganization of the original criminality of the oppressor. 


æ% Wolff and Stein, Six Months Later. 


% Franz Fanon, The Wretched of the Eart 
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gartens all the teachers listed socialization goals first; in the mixed schools, educa- 
tional goals were primary. In fact, in a list of six or seven goals, several teachers 
in the minority-group kindergartens forgot to mention any educational goals at 
all. 

On through the other grades, too, the teachers’ techniques for failure are in- 
stitutionalized and enhanced by the school. In addition to the tone set by the 
principal and the indifference of his colleagues who frown on a new teacher 
who is "over-trying," certain established practices of the schools reinforce and 
simplify the program of failure. There are a number of these: watered curriculum, 
biased textbooks and learning materials, and a white monopoly on teaching and 
supervisory jobs; but of most importance are: "tracking" by group I.Q. or achieve- 
ment scores, dropout and pushout policies, a policy of accountability to no 


one, and the implementation of compensatory and pacification educational pro- 
grams. 


Tracking 


New York City has finally discarded the group LO. test but now it sorts out the 
children by achievement scores instead. This is nothing more than a form of 
tracking that reinforces failure for all those who have not done well in the past. 

ithe homogeneous track system has two functions. It sieves out into the better- 
achieving classes, in the segregated schools, that five or so percent of the children 
who are likely to “make it” in the white world. In the mixed schools, tracking 
provides the white parent with the segregated white class he prefers for his child 
and makes it easier for the teacher to succeed in teaching the white child while 
failing to teach the Black. 

In the historic Hobson decision in Washington, D.C., ending the track system 

there, Circuit Judge James Skelly Wright said the system “simply must be abol- 
ished”: 
Designed in 1955 as a means of protecting the school System against the ill effects of 
integrating with white children the Negro victims of de jure separate but unequal edu- 
cation, it has survived to stigmatize the disadvantaged child of whatever race relegated 
ty of switching upward . . . is remote. 


to determine which children should re- 


ceive the blue-collar special and which the white, the danger of children completing 
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their education wearing the wrong collar is far too great for this democracy to tolerate.8? 


Despite Justice Wright's ruling, his decision has not changed practice in any 
but the D.C. schools directly affected by his order, and New York and other cities 
continue to track. In the minority-group elementary schools there may be only. 
one or two achieving classes, with the great bulk of the students marked out for 
lower or no achievement. White schools frequently don't bother to track at all— 
all their classes achieve. ‘ 

In the junior highs, for many years children were designated “special,” "regu- 
lar,” and “slow,” and even given different achievement tests, if they were tested 
at all. Puerto Rican children were called “slow” if their English was not fluent. 

The profound psychological damage of tracking is self-evident. The children in 
the “stupid” classes find it hard to shake, even in adulthood, the fear that the 
school might be right and that they really are stupid. They, in turn, reject the 
school and seek other ways of regaining self-esteem. But the practice of tracking 
persists through the grades and into the senior high. As soon as legally possible, 
usually during the 10th year but sometimes at the end of junior high school, 
the children in the lower tracks drop out. The rest are carefully guided into the 
“general,” “commercial,” or “academic” programs. Just last year, because of 
popular outcry against the system, it was announced that a single diploma pn go 
into effect in New York City in 1973. Meanwhile the differentiation in curriculum 
remains the same. Only students who have taken a foreign language in junior 
high may enter the “academic” program in high school, Only academic high 
school graduates may enter college. Hence the early identification of the child 
who is not to be taught is life-determining and aids in continuously reinforcing 
the self-fulfilling prophecy. 

The new elu Soll of the city colleges, won by the student revolt move- 
ment last year, may eventually affect this pattern. Already-college prenges E 
attacking the high schools, shocked by the illiteracy they are finding now tha 
they must accept all students who want a college education. 


Watery Curriculum 


At every grade level the curriculum is 
the child can be expected to do—even 1n the 


“modified” to the teacher's image of what 
kindergarten where Black and Puerto 


?r Hobson v. Hansen, 269 F. Supp. 401 (D.C.D.C. 1967). 
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Rican children are taught to hang up their clothes and “take turns,” while white 
children are taught “numbers and letters." In the junior highs in ghetto areas, 
frequently the only foreign language taught is Spanish (for only one or two 
classes in the school; three different language courses are available in most of 
the white schools.) 

The first big divide comes at the eighth and ninth grade in the choice that must 
be made between academic or vocational high school. Typically Puerto Rican chil- 
dren are the most likely to go to vocational school after graduation from junior 
high. Black children are next, with white children more rarely selecting the op- 
tion. 


skilled job. These are predominantly white: e.g., the New York School of Printing, 
68% white, 16% Black, 1 5% Puerto Rican. Most of the other vocational highs 
have a very low employment-after-graduation record and a weak academic pro- 
gram. These are all predominantly Puerto Rican and Black: eg. East New York 
Vocational, 37% Puerto Rican, 35% Black, 28% white ( 1967-68). 

The majority of the children, however, 8o to academic high school. The voca- 
tional highs objected Strongly to having academic Tejects “dumped” on them and 
a major baronial war took place a few years ago over the issue of whose school 
was to be the dumping ground for the functional illiterates that were pouring 


pe of their superior prestige, but because of the higher per-pupil cost of vo- 
cational education. Cost to the city, not cost to the child, was the deciding factor. 


except attendance for the four high school years. Even attendance is not taken 
very seriously. In Benjamin Franklin High School in Harlem, it is estimated that 
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2000 of the 4000 students are absent each day.*8 This is neither unusual nor a 
matter of particular concern. Indeed, the small attendance officer staff could not 
possibly begin to cope with such massive truancy and the teachers are not dis- 
pleased at having fewer students in the class. So a general permissive silence hides 
this fact from public outrage. 


Dropout and Pushout 


As soon as the child reaches sixteen years of age, the task of the teacher is im- 
mensely lightened. The simplest way of not teaching the child is to get him out 
of the school altogether. Although the ads in the subway read “Stay in School,” 
the real-life plea to the non-conforming, non-achieving child, spoken or un- 
spoken, is “Why don't you get out and get a job, you'll never learn anything here." 

The elementary schools pay more attention to the problem of truancy than the 
secondary schools, but little is done to encourage return here either. Where a 
conscientious attendance officer is effective, the child is not always welcomed back 
by the school. "Look what the cat dragged in,” one guidance counselor said to a 
child who came back. The attendance officer who reported this incident had met 
the pupil in the street and had walked with him for an hour trying to convince 
him to give the school just one more try. 

Dropout rates are shocking. These facts are well known. What a less well 
known are the “pushout” procedures. There are several ways that this d done. que 
is by “incentive promotions,” an appealing phrase which means getting a child 
out of your school by hook or crook. Another procedure is to drop children who 
are over the compulsory-education age, winking at the legal requirements of due 
process.5? Most recently “integration” quotas are being considered to force children 


back into the most segregated, high dropout schools. 


Accountability to No One 
All of this violence against the mind and spirit of the Bine and Puerto Rican child 
is facilitated by the magic of inviolable professionalism. Neither the teacher, nor 


i i Eastern District High School in Brook- 
38 Estimate based on teacher interviews, January, 1971. n EO E Bodd of Education, 


istri i board attorne) 
lyn, the District 16 community Er korrea see $ Fontany alicoliday. 


January, 1971, that about 46 percent © d d from the rolls in this man- 
i i tudents were droppe! 
~ At Franklin esu shaoth aie The children were ordered reinstated by 


ner, at thi uest of the teacher's union rep SCHEELE Y T 
court RE a result of a suit brought by the New York Civil Liberties Union, 1969, 
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the principal, nor the officialdom at 110 Livingston Street, nor even the Board of 
Examiners that sets the test for who may teach, is accountable to anyone for suc- 
cess in teaching. Such accountability would offend their “professionalism.” 

Once the teacher has served his probationary three-year period, it is almost im- 
possible to discharge him except for some serious criminal act or conduct—and 
even in those cases elaborate due process must be observed, Only twelve teachers 
out of the 60,000 were thus discharged in the five years prior to 1968. A teacher is 
never held responsible for failure to teach. It is always assumed that the fault is 
the child’s, since he failed to learn. 

Most of the teachers are graduates of the city colleges which until this year were 
almost all white, their student body selected from the highest-achieving students 
in the elite city high schools, The Board of Examiners, which draws up the city 
examination that teachers and supervisors must take in addition to their state 
certification exam, is an inbred group that has been attacked by every formal 
study of the school system for over twenty years. One result of the Board of 
Examiners control is that in a school system where, in 1969, 55 percent of the 
student body was Black or Puerto Rican, g1 percent of the teachers and 96 percent 

of the principals were white. In large measure, the teachers and principals un- 
ions' vehement opposition to community control stemmed from their recognition 
that their white monopoly of school jobs could not survive a more democratic 
system. 

. But beyond the issue of jobs, lurked the specter of accountability. Normally, in 
a white suburb or a small town, the lay school board would be much alarmed if 
more than half of the children were failing. If college entrance for middle-class 
white children were endangered, there would be some changes made. In New 
York City, however, every decentralization bill introduced into the legislature 


“protected” teachers from review by parents or from any other form of account- 
ability. 


Compensatory Education 


Why would anyone think that the very teachers who were unable to teach certain 
children to read in eight years of trying could, by working after school a few 
hours a week or through the summer, repair the damage they had done during 
the regular school day? Or that by institutionalizing the pre-schooler earlier 


“ Rogers, rro Livingston Street. 
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and earlier into his infancy, the rigid pattern of increasing failure the longer the 
child attends school would not simply begin sooner? 

Mrs. Evelina Antonetty, United Bronx Parents executive secretary, expressed it 
this way at a Title I Board hearing in 1968: 


The Board of Education spends $1.3 billion a year to miseducate our children—more 
than half our kids don’t learn to read and write properly. Then the Federal Government 
spends $70 million a year to fix up what the $1.3 billion messed up. And who do they 
give the $70 million to? The same Board of Education that messed up with the $1.3 billion.4t 


A study of costs of schooling in New York City by the First National City Bank's 
Public Affairs Committee found: 


Since 1960-61, school expenditures have climbed by almost 150 percent while the increase 
in the number of pupils in the system has been only 14 percent. . . . The School budget has 
risen from $594 million in 1960-61 to about $1,481 million in 1969-70. [Yet the fact is that 
achievement has steadily and rapidly declined during the decade.] For 150 schools with 
enrollments go percent or more Black and Puerto Rican .. . there is no statistical correlation 
between the aggregate amount of money spent per pupil and the improvement in reading 
scores from one year to the next. In other words, in these 150 schools, preliminary gyidence 
does not appear to indicate that an expenditure of one amount is any more effective in 
changing a pupil's level of achievement than an expenditure of another.4? 


The clearest example of the present approach is the More Effective Schools 
(MES) program, the invention of the UFT. The program provides all kinds of sup- 
children. Class size is reduced to no more 
and 22 in grades three through six— 
guidance counselors, and 


portive and “innovative” services to the 
than 15 in kindergarten, 20 in second grade, 
which is great for teachers. There are more teachers, 
medical services too. i 
The same First National City Bank Study also compared More Effective ipe 
and Special Service Schools (which are predominantly Black and Puerto Rican). 
The study is too generous, actually, in its estimate of the permonth cost of change. 
A one-month difference in school average achievement score is of no statistical 
significance whatever. The Board itself considers a variation of less than three 


* Quoted by Leonard Buder, "Arrest Disrupts a Pupil-Aid Hearing,” New York Times, August 30, 
a R. Landes, Public Education in New York City: (New York: First National City Bank Public 
Affairs Committee, 1969), pp- 68. 


* Landes, p. 18. 
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TABLE 2 
Comparison of More Effective School 


and Special Service Schools* 
Change from 


Est. cost 4th to 5th grade Per month cost 
per pupil reading score of change 
Special Service Schools $ 887 0.9 $ 99 


More Effective Schools 1,200 1.0 120 


^R. Landes, Public Education in New York City, p. 21. 


months to be simply the effect of rounding in the averaging. At best we can say 
that the MES schools did not seem to harm the children any more than the 
regular schooling did. 

Yet, a high proportion of Title I funds is required to go into this MES program 
—generally acknowledged to be of no significance in raising achievement—wheth- 
er the community boards want it or not. 

In contrast one program which showed almost the only gains in achievement 
in 1968-69 of all the schools in the city was not refunded by the State Education 
Department. This was the Gattegno Program in one of the I. S. 201 complex schools 
which was based on the assumption that these children were not deprived; 
that their learning how to speak was proof of intellectual capacity that made 
learning to read a comparatively easy task. 


The Pacification Program 


When the Parents Workshop for Equality back in 1956 demanded that a new school 
in Bedford-Stuyvesant be integrated and even presented a workable plan for how 
it could be done, the Board answered by making it a 100% Black school. But it was 
to have a great new program, Project Able, one of the very first of a long line of 
compensatory programs that have come since. Some of the parents were full of 
hope when it seemed to show some promise that first year. When nothing came of 
it and achievement kept declining, bitterness increased. But the Board had won 
two or three years of peace in the school while the “experiment” was going on. 

In 1966, when all hope of integration was given up by the parent movement 
and the demand for community control began to arise, a new dimension was 
added to pacification projects. All of them now had to have community "input." 

In 1969, the NAACP charged widespread fraud in the Title I programs through- 
out the country. Specifically, they charged that the provision that parents 
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and communities be involved in the spending of the $4.3 billions appropriated 
under this title was flagrantly ignored. Law suits sprang up in New York and 
many other cities, all directed at the universal practice of ignoring the commu- 
nities of the poor. A staff lawyer of the Harvard Center for Law and Education, an 
attorney for parents filing suit in Providence, R.I., said: “The Providence suit is 
a major effort to pierce the veil of pseudo-expertise which insulates the educa- 
tional bureaucracy from change and criticism and to make that system accounta- 
ble to parents.” 44 

Finally, the Federal Office of Education notified the states that a parent advisor 
committee must be set up to help school boards plan how to spend Title I 
money.*5 In December, 1970, new guidelines were announced, granting new pow- 
ers intended to “circumvent possible violent confrontations.” Since the original 
act already contained such a "consultative" provision, it is unlikely that the new 
pronouncement will make much difference except in areas where the communi- 
ties are already in “violent confrontation.” 

The exposure of the fact that all this money has made no difference in achieve- 


ment has already dimmed its effectiveness as a pacification technique. New meth- 


ods of retaining both the funds and the goal of failure will have to be devised. 
ed, proposes many needed reforms 


“Open education,” now being widely discuss 
in classroom and school organization. Since, however, programs address themselves 
to new methods of teaching rather than to the basic problem of racism, they may 
result in widening the gap between white and Black achievement still further and 
act as the new pacification program. Charles 


E. Silberman, in his impassioned and 
accurate description of the repressive, petty, sterile, mutilating atmosphere of the 
classroom in American public schools, 


calls out to our humanity.*^ However, in 
some ways, his work does harm to our clear un 


derstanding of what needs to be 
done. He emphasizes methodology. He makes a distinction only of degree between 
the impoverished slum classroom an 


d the restrictive suburban one. He obliterates 
the root cause of the difference which is not one of degree but of kind. 


Assessing the Strategy 


New York City announced in December, 1970 another four-month drop in achieve- 
ment. Sixty percent dropout rate in one high school, 70 percent in another. Com- 
^ Herbers, “Poor Gain a Voice on School Funds," New York Times, November 12, 1970. 


45 New York Times, November 12, 1970- 
*' Charles Silberman, Crisis in the Classroom (New York: Random House, 1968). 
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munity control districts broken or destroyed. Solid control by solid citizens of 
nearly all decentralized community boards. Parent movement fractured with no 
city-wide actions. The strategies have worked. Everything is under control. 

Or is it? 


New York Times 


August 19, 1970 BROOKLYN HIGH SCHOOL SEEKS RACIAL ACCORD, After sev- 
eral days in which white youths had harassed and assaulted Black 
students at South Shore High School .. . . 


October 4, 1970 UNREST IN URBAN SCHOOLS LINKED TO RACE. A federally 
commissioned study has found that 85 per cent of nearly 700 urban 
high schools recently surveyed had experienced some type of disruption 
during the last three years. 


October 20, 1970 FRANKLIN HIGH REOPENS 
. .. Mr. Taylor's appointment as principal has been demanded by a 
group of parents, teachers and students who took over the building on 
October 8, after it was closed in the wake of demonstrations, and re- 
fused last week to leave when the Board of Education wanted to 
reopen the school. 


George Washington H. S., the scene of disorders last Friday during 
which four students were stabbed, was closed to students yesterday. 

d S. 49 in Williamsburg boycott continues with sit-in in Supt. Brande's 
office. 


Bes massive student disorders following the 1968-69 teacher strike have not 
quieted down. The spring of '7o saw a steady rise in student strikes and revolts. 
PRONE school year '70-71 was hardly begun before seven high schools and sev- 
eral intermediate and elementary schools had to close. 

When faced with this new and unexpected enemy—the students themselves— 
the school system devises yet other new strategies: repress, suspend, expel, arrest, 
imprison. 

p Board of Education issued a leaflet for parents explaining its suspension 
PoHey (November, 1970): "From time to time it becomes necessary for a principal 
one Higher authority to suspend a pupil for serious misbehavior at school. This 
eee while regrettable, occurs only after all efforts to assist the child have 
failed to bring about a change in his school attitude." 

The schools in ghetto communities had always ruthlessly suspended students 
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for any behavior that annoyed the teacher. The child would first be shifted from 
class to class to see if any teacher would have him, but if none would, the prin- b 
cipal would suspend him with or without notifying his parents. Eventually he 
would come to a hearing at the Superintendent's office where a long dossier of past. 
bad behavior (chewing gum in the hall, rapping on his desk, walking around) 
would be recounted in the presence of stern-faced officials from the guidance office, 
the Bureau of Child Guidance, the social agency, the attendance office, the princi- 
pal, the teacher. Sometimes the parent was there, often the child was alone. No 
lawyer was ever permitted to be present for the child, and only occasionally a rep- 
resentative of the NAACP or a friend was permitted to come in but not talk. 

Usually, the child would be sent to another school where he would go through 
the same process. Frequently the child would be out of school for months; in sev- 
eral cases for up to a year. In many cases the child would be sent to a 6oo-school, 
the name formerly given to schools for delinquent or troubled children, where 
he promptly learned to become truly troubled or delinquent. 

During the serious disturbances following the 1968 teachers strike, suspensions 
rose to a new high. One junior high school regularly suspended four or five stu- 


dents each day. The procedures were so outrageous that parents took their cases . 


to the N. Y. Civil Liberties Union. The courts ordered better protection for the 
children, primarily the right to have an attorney at all hearings. There were over 
18,000 suspensions in 1968. Pressed by the publicity, the Board voted new proce- 
dures and in the first appeal under these new rules the right of the child to better 


protection was upheld.** ; 
Attorney Alan H. Levine, who tried this appeal, estimate 
of the 13,000 suspensions which have been imposed this past year 


ful."4$ These suspensions affect children in all grades. $ j 5 
In the high schools, however, repression has been rapidly escalated since the 


1968 mass high school revolt. Policemen appeared, not only outside the school, 


SC FEAR 
but in the corridors. One teacher remarked, “What a state of affairs in our 


schools! The children are in jail and the cops are in the classroom!’ y 

Last year the press reported that young-looking policemen and cia 
were now posing as students, working as undercover agents to spy out the stu- 
dents who were “troublemakers.” In addition, in 1969, there were about 100 


d that “most if not all 
were unlaw- 


*' Appeal heard by the Board of Educ. Wi e os Castelli, May 8, 1970. Order 
signed by Isaiah Robinson, member of the n. d 
" New York Civil Liberties Union Memorandum on Suspensions Procedure, issued June 9, 1970, 
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security guards patrolling the schools. The 1970-71 school year opened with 300 
guards and in September the Chancellor requested 300 more. The school system has 
asked for additional funds and school officials are "optimistic," according to news- 
paper reports, that the system will be able to employ 700 civilian security guards 
for its schools. 

But it is not enough. Responding to the constant demand of the teachers' 
union for more and more protection, Chancellor Scribner ordered tightened se- 
curity and introduced new measures: issue identification to be carried by all stu- 
dents and staff members wherever they go, lock all side doors, summon police 
promptly. There are daily arrests of students at every school where there is trouble. 
"These measures are not particularly new. The new one is more sinister and indi- 
cates that the teachers’ union is beginning to split apart because of the in- 
transigent status quo stand of its leadership. "Staff members who encourage, con- 
tribute to or participate in activities threatening the safety, good order, or normal 
operations of schools" are to be charged with conduct unbecoming a teacher or 
with other appropriate charges.19 

The demands of the high school youth are painfully reasonable. They want a 
better education, a more “relevant” curriculum, some voice in the subject mat- 
ter to be taught and in the running of the school, and some respect for their 
constitutional and human rights. Ira Glasser has noted: “There are only two public 
institutions in the United States which steadfastly deny that the Bill of Rights 
applies to them. One is the military and the other is the public schools."5? Meager 
resolutions on students’ rights are passed by the Board, but rarely enforced in 
practice. 

Wasserman and Reimann analyze the current mood of the high school student: 


What the integration movement lacked and the community control movement lacked was 


an aroused mass constituency. ... Black and Puerto Rican parents tended to appear 


publicly in relatively large numbers only at moments of extreme and specific crisis. . . « 
But the Black and Puerto Rican parents' teenage children have the energy, the time, 
and the immediate concrete sense of grievance to be able to overcome in a day the 
education reform movement's previous lack of a mass base. They are happy to empty 
out a school, fill up a park, or bust up a subway station at an hour's notice. 

Then too, the students are less interested than the adults in perpetuating the schools 
as a status-reinforcing institution. Many of the adult reformers wanted no more than a 


* Leonard Buder, 
ber 24, 1970. 
? Ira Glasser, “Schools for Scandal," Phi Delta Kappan, 


"Scribner Orders High School Security Measures," New York Times, Novem- 


41 (December 1969), 190. 
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fair chance for some Black and Puerto Rican and poor children to get onto the status 
ladder. . . . Many of the students, on the other hand, aim to axe down the status ladder 
entirely and use education for personal and political fulfillment. In this aim, the students 
with the Afros and dashikis have been joined by those with long hair and bell-bottom 


pants. 
To adult reformers the system responded with subterfuge, evasion, delay and prevarica- 
tion. . . . But to the students, the response has been direct and brutal: it is banish- 


ment from the school community and cracked heads.5t 


Is the Strategy for Failure a Conscious Plan? 


We have traced the mechanisms erected to achieve the goal of failing to educate 
all but a small proportion of the minority-group children of one city. With minor 
variations of a regional nature, the strategies have been applied everywhere to all the 
oppressed minority groups. Chicanos will recognize it; American Indians have long 
known it; Blacks North and South have seen it; Puerto Ricans in Chicago, 
Hoboken, and in Paterson know all about it. 

How does it come about that the one institution that is said to be the gateway 
to opportunity, the school, is the very one that is most effective in perpetuating 
an oppressed and impoverished status in society? Every oppressive, racist, and ex- 
ploitative society must use all of its institutions to retain its racist, oppressive, and 
exploitative character. That is why these institutions were erected. It is not nec 
essary for any executive committee to hold meetings to decide to be oppressive, 
racist, and exploitative. Each group in the society does what it must do natural- 
ly, The ruling class rules, and all parts spend their time working out stratagems 
for continuing to rule. The oppressed peoples, to the extent that they are oa 
of the nature of their oppression, do what they can to change their state of tot: 
powerlessness. The middle classes have the more difficult problem. They are torn 
between the two. In times of crisis, many break away from their dependence on 
the establishment, as the college students and the dropout youth ate doing in 
large numbers today, rejecting the war, the racism, and gus t they = 
as necessary parts of the establishment culture. omas like the teac oy i m 
UFT, the principals, the police, and the courts, cling even more tenaciously 


crumbs of status and financial security paid to them for their efforts, ee 
The contending forces are indeed in battle and war strategies are evelope 


5: Miriam Wasserman and John Reimann, “Student Rebels vs. School Defenders,” Urban Review, 


2 (October 1969), 9-17- 
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both sides—not to decide which side they are on, but to plan out how to weaken 
the other side and strengthen themselves. The tragedy of the middle groups is 
that so many of them honestly believe the rhetoric developed to deceive. The facts 
are clear to behold, but the BIG LIE of racism blinds all but its victims. 

What then will correct these evils? The answer will not come from the school 
system, nor from the social scientists who serve the society. It has already come 
from the victims themselves, the ghetto communities, the mothers and fathers, 
and from the students. Parents whose children have been arrested, beaten, or lost 
for days in juvenile centers have begun to question deeply whether they were 
wrong and their children right. Parents are now demanding the power to con- 
trol the education of their children. They are demanding accountability from 
politicians, teachers, and researchers. The mood of the youth is new. They do not 
seek crevices in the strategies through which they can crawl to freedom. They 
challenge not just the strategies, but the education itself; not just the education, 
but the social system it is designed to perpetuate. 

In several areas of the city, the students have set the tone and parents and 
teachers are uniting behind them. The fundamental objective of these new al- 
liances is firm: whatever works to educate students will prevail; whatever con- 
tinues to rob students of education will fail. Should this new movement spread, 
none of the strategies for failure will work. With their crumbling, the whole struc- 
ture of racist public education can be destroyed. 

The role of the “honest” educator and social scientist must be to give whatever 
help he can to those in the front lines and to help in the reconstruction when 
victory is won. Just as the evils of refusal to educate in the ghetto spill over to the 
whole school system, so the great swell of the demand for quality education in 


the ghetto and the energies of the oppressed residents of the ghetto will trans- 
form and rejuvenate the education of all. 
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An Ethical Model 
for the Study of Values 


DENIS GOULET 


Center for the Study of Development and Social Change 


The author challenges conventional notions of societal development as dynamic 
economic performance, modernization of institutions or proliferation of goods and 
services. For him, authentic development aims toward the realization of human 
capabilities in all spheres, He examines common assumptions of social scientists 
who study value change in non-technological societies, contrasting these with an- 
other view on the dynamics of value change. Dr. Goulet presents an alternative 
research model which requires researchers to make themselves vulnerable to the 


populace under study. 


1 [t involves human attitudes 


“Development” is above all a question of values. 
determining what are toler- 


and preferences, self-defined goals, and criteria for 
able costs to be borne in the course of change, These are far more important than 


better resource allocation, upgraded skills, or the rationalization of administra- 
tive procedures. Moreover, developmental processes themselves are dialectical, 


Copyright © 1971, Denis Goulet 


as any object or representati 
sire. 
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fraught with contradictions, conflicts, and unpredictable reversals of prior trends. 
At its most profound level, development is an ambiguous historical adventure 
born of tensions between what is sought and how it is obtained. When technologi- 
cal innovations or novel behavior patterns impinge on societies living in relative 
equilibrium, their values are deeply troubled. This is so because such innovations 
create new strains between demands and effective ability to meet them. Expanded 
demands may bear on information, material goods, services, freedom, or other pre- 
sumed benefits. Yet all such changes, usually proposed under the banner of “devel- 
opment,” can threaten the very survival of a society's deepest values. Notwith- 
standing this danger, the dynamics of value change remain poorly understood by 
development scholars and little respected by agents of change. 

Educators, researchers, and planners are conspicuously engaged in the trans- 
fer of technologies, not the least of which are research techniques. Moreover, 
value crises in under-developed societies are closely linked to those faced by 
industrialized nations such as the United States, For these reasons alone, it is es- 
sential to engage in critical inquiry into the value assumptions underlying re- 
search. 

Ethical judgments regarding the good life, the good society, and the quality of 
relations among men always serve, directly or indirectly, as operational criteria 
for development planners and as guidelines for researchers. The main premise 
of this essay is that conventional social science research on values is deficient be- 
cause it is incapable of treating values other than instrumentally. It views the 
values of a populace either as aids or as obstacles to achieving development, itself 
is uncritically assumed to be good. The result is that values are subordinated to 
the goals of development. Yet it is this very equation that must be inverted, for 
development itself is but an instrumental good. What is conventionally termed 
developmen iadaan economic performance, modern institutions, the avail- 
ability of abundant goods and services—is simply one possibility, among many, 
of development in a broader, more critical sense. Authentic development aims 
at ds full realization of human capabilities: men and women become makers of 
their apa histories, personal and societal. They free themselves from every servi- 
tude imposed by nature or by oppressive systems, they achieve wisdom in their 
mastery over nature and over their own wants, they create new webs of solidarity 
based not on domination but on reciprocity among themselves, they achieve a 
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rich symbiosis between contemplation and transforming action, between efficiency 
and free expression. This total concept of development can perhaps best be ex- 
pressed as the “human ascent'—the ascent of all men in their integral humanity, 
including the economic, biological, psychological, social, cultural, ideological, 
spiritual, mystical, and transcendental dimensions. 

It follows from this view of authentic development that innovation can be 
good only if it is judged by the concerned populace to be compatible with its 
image of the good life and the good society. This is why open, popular debate on 
values must precede significant impingements, including the interference wrought 
by research itself, upon a society's life. Both planners, who seek to design 
strategies for inducing change, and researchers, who profess merely to study 
change, must submit their assumptions to careful public scrutihy. 

This essay will explore requirements for an ethically acceptable model of re- 
search on values, by contrasting the value assumptions of social scientists with 
another viewpoint on the dynamics of value change and by sketching out an alter- 
native research model based on the pioneering work of French change theorist 


Georges Allo. 


The Dynamics of Value Change 


Assumptions of Western Social Scientists 


Most social scientists studying change readily assume development to be good or, 
at least, inevitable. Implicitly or explicitly, they are inclined to believe that mod- 
ern societies offer greater possibilities for more individuals than non-modern ones. 
More specifically, they assume that lives governed by a secular world view are 
more rewarding than those based on a sacred outlook, that, technological ipon: 
ality, division of labor, merit systems, and achievement orientation are gupetior to 
their opposites: organic symbolism, undifferentiated functions. ascription re- 
ward systems, and motivations founded upon cooperation and opan ye 
desire. Underlying these assumptions is the conviction zum a panona quest gh 
knowledge should supplant the quest oriented toward initiation to a sense o 


mystery and wisdom. Spokesmen for the Third World's emerging consciousness, 


however, reject this view as ethnocentric and disdainful of all human values not 


amenable to rational treatment. 
s to its positivist bias, favors quantity over quality. It 


Social science, thank: j 
processes qualities with quantitative instruments of measurement and classifica- 
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tion, thereby losing that precise element which makes them more than mere 
quantity. It is true that quantitative changes of a sufficient magnitude may 
produce changes in quality, but even in these cases, the uniquely qualitative 
dimensions of reality tend to escape the purview of those best equipped to 
measure or describe quantitative facets of a whole. Consequently, one may 
reasonably doubt the ability of social scientists to perceive qualitative mani- 
festations of value change except through the distorting lens of their own 
positivist bias. Especially in the case of values, the “object” studied has no intel- 
ligibility apart from its "subjective" resonances. Moreover, the quantitative 
bias inherent in empirical science imperceptibly blends into a second bias, reduc- 
tionism, which grants primacy to a theoretical framework of hypotheses over the 
totality of experience. Values belong to realms of synthesis, not analysis: their 
proper domains are philosophy, poetry, meta-analytical symbolism, Only under 
stringent conditions to be discussed later in this essay is the study of values appro- 
priate to social science, To reduce this synthesis of totality to that mere portion of 
reality which is measurable is to deprive life of its specificity and to falsify reality 
itself. 

There is no need here to deal at length with the consequences of a third bias 
of social scientists, elitism. Researchers practice a new form of clericalism—not of 
ordained clerks, but of methodologists initiated to the exclusive task of ex- 
plaining reality's crucial dimensions. No matter how insistently an individual re- 
searcher disclaims elitist views, he is in fact the possessor of a mysterious tool-kit 
the contents of which cannot be fathomed by the “objects” of his study. The stance 
of the researcher manifests something of the “magical” posture described by Levi- 
Strauss when he speaks of the power which accrues to anthropologists investigating 
primitives who lack mastery over the written word. 

The most damaging value bias held by emphirical researchers is the belief that 
all social realities are amendable to “objective” study, But Clyde Kluckhohn and 
others report, significantly, “that when one studies values directly, the values 
ae changed by the processes of study itself . . . Thus the mere focusing of atten- 
tion upon value-problems changes the problems. In so far as this hypothesis is 
correct, the values we discover are in part a function of the research approach.”? 

My contention goes further: that problems are changed even when values are 
studied indirectly. The mere presence of researchers on values among people 


2 « 
Clyde Kluckhohn et al., “Values and Value-Orientations in the Theory of Action,” in Toward 
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alters their level of consciousness regarding those values. Wittingly or unwittingly, 
researchers are vectors of certain images of the good life and the good society; 
their passage does not leave the values of a populace untouched. 

Of course, the field investigators have long practiced the art of participant ob- 
servation, but participation is subordinated to observation and to the demands 
of research, This stance proves especially inadequate in cases where existential 
immersion is indispensable to gain understanding of the motivational dynamics 
at work in societies. For example, one can never capture the spiritual meaning 
of Zen by merely observing the routine of a Zen monastery. Instead, one must 
“let go” intellectually and suspend the ordinary canons of rational judgment. 
And so with the student of guerrilla movements; in moments of crisis he can- 
not maintain his observer's role because to refrain from action is to impede 
the success of that action. 

The practical lesson to be drawn here is that the investigator should make him- - 
self vulnerable in the conduct of his research. Yet most researchers are uncom- 
fortable when the demands of participation interfere with those of observa- 
tion. This predisposition poses a major stumbling-block to the valid study of 
values in changing societies. Furthermore, even when a research sponsor's ee 
dentials are untainted, the special knowledge a researcher possesses cam intimi- 
date people. 

These difficulties are compounded by the tendency 
describe their activity as one carried out in the study moi 
ind of interference im the action mode: the long term impact of 
he way for subsequent efforts by others to induce 
value changes among fragile populations. Such research, ignorant of the true 
dynamics of value change, inevitably leads to the manipulation of Li Ony 
by restructuring the research enterprise can manipulation be avoided: objects 
of study must become "subjects" actively defining the ground-rules by which 
their values are studied. No researcher can afford to ignore the dynamics of aun 
change and its practical implications for his own vulnerability vis-a-vis the 


populace he studies. 


of value researchers to 
de, whereas in truth it 


is a special k 
their research is to prepare t 


The Crisis in Values and the Concept of Existence Rationality 


What happens to values in a non-technological society when important changes 
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are proposed to it or imposed upon it? The key to understanding such a process 
is the concept of “existence rationality.” Before analyzing this concept, however, 
my assumptions about the relationship between values and change must be 
stated explicitly. These assumptions are as follows: 

1. In non-developed societies, a close nexus exists between normative and signi- 
ficative values.* "What ought to be done" in any domain—family relations, work, 
commercial exchange, dealing with leaders—is intimately related to the symbols 
society uses to explain the meaning of life and death. 

2. In developed societies, on the other hand, no such nexus exists and no unify- 
ing vision of life’s total meaning is shared. On the contrary, great tolerance is ex- 
hibited toward a variety of significative values, A Mormon businessman, for exam- 
ple, can behave professionally in quite the same way as his agnostic counterpart. 
Their norms may be the same, but not the significance of those norms for each 
of them, 

Although “underdeveloped” societies are characterized by a high level integra- 
tion among diyerse values, their economies are fragmented. The opposite condi- 
tion prevails in developed areas: symbols are not linked to norms, but economic 
activity is so highly integrated that subsistence autarchy becomes practically im- 
possible. 

The importance of the nexus between norms and meaning lies in this: that in 
traditional societies work is a cosmic act, while in developed societies it is a spe- 
cialized function. 

3. Traditional societies receive stimuli to change which clearly challenge their 
prevailing normative values. These stimuli present different ways of doing 
things: planting crops, educating children, or practicing hygiene. More funda- 
mentally they introduce new objectives to human effort: to improve one’s level 


of living, to obtain a "better" house or more food, to gain greater mobility so as 
to work and travel elsewhere. 


7 R appeared 
Norms refer to rules of action; signification is explanatory and/or symbolic. Although detailed 


exegesis of this terminology lies beyond the scope of the present essay, a brief explanation of the 


difference between the two categories of values may prove helpful. 


Values can be classified according to several criteria: i 
The distinction between ona and Modius AE Cor Ha prets 
so Thus cod can be pociva as operative or as significative. 
perative” values deal with objects or representations “wor 1 i A is does 
not mean that every operative value is ney peces. 7 En judge that 
his total situation exempts him from the duty of acting according to an ae value. He may 
alte conclude that such a value is simply a general statement to which he must pay “normative 
omage.” On the other hand, a “norm” is a specific kind of operative value which is perceived by 
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4. By challenging extant norms, these stimuli either create or reveal crisis: 
should the members of society continue to act as before or change their norms 
and ways? 

5. Inasmuch as norms are intimately bound to significative values, these stimuli 
also threaten that society's entire world of meaning. Traditional norms of be- 
havior are derived from a given universe of explanations. When norms are chal- 
lenged, that belief system itself is also attacked. I have witnessed, for example, the 
profound deterioration of a father’s authority over his sons during the Algerian 
war of independence because scarcity of food obliged his sons to take a salaried 
job on a French road construction gang. The same circumstances also affected his 
degree of control over his wives because the French government, in an effort to 
counteract propaganda efforts by the FLN (Algerian National Liberation Front), 
organized a referendum in 1958 to induce natives to keep the French government 
in power. Relentless efforts were made to pressure Moslem women to vote in this 
referendum. Even in the small Sahara town where I lived with two semi-nomadic 
tribes, the referendum campaign conducted by the French had overwhelming im- 
pact on the entire Islamic life-view of the community. Significant stimuli to modify 
behavioral norms do attack the symbolic system of pre-developed societies. As a 
result, the nexus between normative and significative values is shattered. 

6. Once this nexus is shattered, the affected societies are left with two options, 
both very unpleasant. The first is to maintain belief in significative values even if 
these have become incompatible with norms of behavior which increasingly deter- 
mine day-to-day activity. Such fragmentation is psychologically harmful for men 
who have been accustomed to see cosmic, if not mystical, meaning even in simple 
actions carried out in the home, in the field, or on the pathways. Not only is a 
serious social identity problem posed, but the inducements to new behavior tend 
to be rejected totally or, in the opposite case, uncritically internalized, often with 
damaging side-effects. Western development writers are fond of praising “achieve- 


subject’s self-fulfillment (real òr illusory) can always be for him a norm enabling him to go 


against the norm (social or moral). 

"Significative" values are Ter ¢ 
Certain significative values, al thougl n e 
we speak of a Weltanschauung, à belief system, a philosophy of life, 


work of myths. nection between significative and operative values (of 


There need not always exist à close coni t if ad o t 
wien prar are one kind), Nevertheless, the requirements of vital organization (in a person or 


i ini i igibili le out certain extreme antinomies, inas- 
ithi jety) and of minimal intelligibility may ru rtain 
Mea ioo me a split is disruptive of identity, perhaps even of life itself. 


different: they confer meaning and significance to existence. 
not all, are all-embracing. These are what we designate when 


a symbolic universe, a net- 
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ment orientation” and the spirit of initiative. Nevertheless, in many societies 
(among villagers in India, Gypsies in southern Spain, Indians of the Amazon) 
achievement orientation is viewed as a moral aberration as reprehensible as theft 
or criminal neglect in other societies. The first option presented to incipient “tran- 
sitional" societies is to live in a state of painful cultural fragmentation. 

The other choice theoretically open to them is to fashion a new nexus be- 
tween values which give meaning and those which provide rules for action. 
From the very nature of the case, however, such synthesis is impossible. How 
can groups undergoing their first experience with modern technology develop 
a synthesis of meaning when advanced countries themselves, after almost two 
centuries of painful initiation to specialized knowledge and technical practices, 
have proved incapable of formulating a wisdom to match their sciences? Critics 
in the West correctly denounce the failure of their own societies to provide an 
intellectually valid framework of broad goals and criteria against which to 
evaluate the partial accomplishments of science or technique, In Danilo Dolci’s 
words, "We have become experts when it comes to machinery, but we are still 
novices in dealing with organisms."* Non-developed societies lack that familiarity 
with specialized science and quasi-autonomous technologies which might enable 
them to make a new nexus or synthesis. Therefore, they have no realistic hope 
of maintaining unity in their world of values by assimilating of new techniques. 
They are doomed to social disruption. 


Guided by these assumptions, one may search for a strategy of value change 
dictated by the experience of living communities. One might base such a 
strategy on existence rationality, a concept which suggests a manner of studying 
values without manipulating those who adhere to them. Existence rationality 
is the vai process by which all societies, within the limits of their information- 
processing capacities and other constraints, devise optimum strategies for ob- 
taining their goals. Common to all existence rationalities are two kinds of values: 
certain core values which constitute the inner limits of that rationality, and others 
which are its outer boundaries. Inner limits are-the indispensable core values 
and aspirations without which a society loses cohesiveness and its members 
can no longer identify with the group. Outer boundaries, in turn, are broad zones 
of attitudes and behavior in which departures from normal social demands are 
permitted because they do not directly threaten survival, esteem or freedom. 


* Danilo Dolci, “Mafia-Client Politics," Saturday Review, July 6, 1968, p. 51 
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Within all existence rationalities, survival is a minimum objective of social 
effort. Moreover, every society strives to improve its ability to sustain life, as well 
as to meet a variety of needs related to esteem and freedom. Otherwise stated, 
there exist certain minimal demands for survival, identity, solidarity, and dignity. 
Even those societies called underdeveloped are able to meet these minimum ob- 
jectives although, it is true, they cannot provide their members with the full 
range of material satisfactions or with those particular psychological satisfactions 
which require abundant goods. And if, as I have argued elsewhere,? the broad 
goals of development are optimum life-sustenance, esteem, and freedom, it fol- 
lows that all change pedagogies must aim at restructuring Or expanding the 
outer boundaries of a society's existence rationality, not at eliminating its core 
values. > 
Conventional development strategies have not recognized this distinction, - 
Consequently, they are often perceived as a threat to the core values without 
which a society cannot preserve its identity. Insensitive change strategies do, in 
fact, pose such a threat. This is why “underdeveloped” societies often appear 
to reject or resist the rationality associated wth developmental innovations, as 
they continue to struggle for survival in altered circumstances. The burden of 
my argument is, in short, that no inherent resistance to change can be found in 
“underdeveloped” societies. What exists is rather an almost instinctive TERANA 
to any attempt to implant change which does not respect the inner limits of the 
given society's existence rationality. 

If “intruder” values, whether introduced overtly or covertly, are to be accepted 
by members of a society whose existence rationality is of the traditional sort, 
three conditions must be met: 

1. Vital resources hitherto unavaila 
that old constraints rooted in the paucity 
systems must be loosened. : 

2. New capacities for handling information must be generated; that is, ways 
must be found enabling men to process a greater amount and variety of informa- 
tion than before. 


3. The alien rationality of modernization must j iti 
to their traditional existence rationalities. 


ble must become exploitable. This means 
of resources or in rigid allocation 


be critically linked, by the peo- 


ple themselves; Above all, the core 


* Cf. Denis A. Goulet, “Development For What?” Comparative Political Studies, 1 (July 1968), 
295-312; and “On the Goals of Development,” Cross Currents, 28 (Fall 1968), 387-495. 
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values common to all existence rationalities—survival, basic esteem, and freedom 
—must be preserved. 


Even a narrow existence rationality offers considerable scope for changes, pro- 
vided these reinforce the dominant strategy the society has adopted to assure life- 
sustenance, the search for esteem (especially in-group esteem), group fulfill- 
ment, and freedom from unwanted determinisms. Even if they are unable to plan 
a different future for themselves or gain occupational and social mobility, people 
from underdeveloped societies are able to conceive of freedom in spatial or 
symbolic terms. This is why change strategies aimed at objectives such as increasing 
the kinds of mobility associated with modern societies can protect the inner limits 
of prevailing existence rationalities while simultaneously expanding their outer 
boundaries. Tangible rewards will be assured to those who remain faithful to the 
core of their group's existence rationality while contributing to its expansion. And 
rewards will be denied to those who “betray” the group's existence rationality 
by uncritically adopting a totally alien one, that is, modernization. Native, no 
less than foreign, modernizers are often uncritical bearers of values hidden be- 
hind the screen of visible benefits. However, the critical abilities of change 
agents themselves are very meager. Consequently, development's alleged benefi- 
ciaries need to develop a critical capacity themselves before their destiny is de- 
cided in accord with unexamined patterns of modernization. Unless a deliberate 
strategy counteracts present trends, most transfers will continue to take place un- 
critically. Too many change strategists prematurely conclude that development is 
incompatible with “traditional” value systems, and fail to tailor development’s 
potential benefits to traditional existence rationalities. 

As circumstances vary, innovation may take the form of highly individualistic 
entrepreneurship and stress creativity, or it may generate new forms of collabora- 
Bie For example, even where economic Output appears stationary fo econo 
mists, ‘some members of the society are able to imagine hypothetical conditions 
wherein is total product is not stationary. Consequently, there is considerable 
iode in the degree to which personally beneficial innovation can be tolerated. 
Bech innovation need not necessarily be viewed as injurious, either to the socie- 
ty's aihen members or to the group's core values. Indeed, psychic and symbolic 
ddr Se, be considerable in traditional societies although less apparent 
than in transitional or modern societies, It is not "underdeveloped" value struc 
tures which are obstacles to change, but rather insensitive impact strategies which 
snuff out traditional societies’ latent potential for change. Where respect for core 
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values is maintained, this potential can be kineticized and innovation can be 
incorporated into old existence rationalities. 

The concept of existence rationality outlined here grew out of my field research 
on values among Gypsies in southern Spain. In this case, as in others, the view that 
a hostile traditional society would resist change has proven wrong.” On the con- 
trary, great potential for change became apparent once the distinction between 
the inner limits and the outer boundaries of an existence rationality was postu- 
lated. Although this hypothesis has not been definitely established, even for 
Gypsies themselves, it opens new vistas for inducing social change in ways which 
minimize the destruction of existing value systems. 


The Vulnerability of Researchers. . 


Culturally, economically, and politically, underdevelopment is experienced as 
structural vulnerability. Sound cultural values in many societies are thus sus- 
ceptible to being destroyed because change agents, rendered incompetent by their 
ethnocentrism, declare these values to be incompatible with the “modern” values 
of productivity, efficiency, and impersonal relations. This global phenomenon oc- 
curs within the U.S. educational system itself. White school teachers usually re- 
quire Black ghetto students to assimilate white middle-class values and standards. 
Behind seemingly good objectives such as high standards of achievement, compe- 
tent teaching, remedial programs for youngsters who have fallen behind, and en- 
richment programs for children who are “culturally deprived,” a powerful cam- 
paign is waged, at times unconsciously by well-meaning benefactors, to destroy the 
pride of Blacks in their own cultural accomplishments. 

Every society needs to have its values respected if it is to embark on an uncer- 
tain future with confidence in its own ability to control that future. All efforts to 
introduce modernity, efficiency, and technological rationality risk being de- 
structive if change agents uncritically assume these qualities to jd unm to 
those they supplant. Obviously, neither bad hygiene nor superstition ought to 


* Numerous interviews conducted around projective themes suggested by Gud Vespa d 
vealed willingness to change in all cases d ies noces pa d m ash dicun 
i - “outer margin" values. More rtantly, Gyp : i 
E. poi ries ES E changes which they HA heed a ua pos e 
i ; i © “Gdentity or survival. For details, see Denis Cou e and M ok, 
Viewed as threatening oe Marginal the Case of Spanish Gypsies,” to appear in Comparative 
Studies in Society and History, 13: No. 4 (October 1971). 
5I have discussed structural vulnerability at greater 
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be preserved simply because they are picturesque, ancient, or traditional. Any 
“folkloric” outlook on old values is evidently worthless. On the other hand, Third 
World societies are now being subjected to the attacks of a technoculture which 
brands their most cherished self-images as puerile and obsolete. Their vulner- 
ability in the face of “contemporary” cultures is as traumatic for their leaders as 
for the general populace, inducing in them a deep schizophrenic tension be- 
tween proud self-affirmation of their own values and rejection of whatever in- 
digenous cultural elements impede modernization. Even more pervasively than in 
the era of overt colonialism, when the metropole's educational ideals were held 
out as superior to native ones, today's culture media cast doubt on the worth of 
all values other than those exported en masse by the purveyors of progress. A 
problem exists because some of the fruits of progress—lower death rates, better 
food and housing—are genuine benefits. Therefore, the solution is not to reject 
change but to introduce discernment and creativity in the impact strategies used 
to stimulate change. Change strategies now in vogue rarely consider the cultural 
trauma they cause although culture is one of the realms in which the vulnerability 
of underdeveloped societies is most evident. 

We must not suppose that the concept of vulnerability is applicable only to 
underdeveloped societies. On the contrary, it lies at the heart of the stance 
adopted by representatives from "advanced" societies in their dealing with others. 
Experts too are vulnerable: they risk having their technical or methodological 
superiority held against them unless they ratify their own vulnerability. The cru- 
cial question is: are encounters to be founded on reciprocity or on domination? 
Weaker partners reject domination as invalid, and stronger groups can no longer 
practice it in good conscience or even with realistic hopes of success. Ultimately, 
reciprocity is necessary for esteem, an idea which has come of age. And reciprocity 
is ce sole basis for non-manipulative relationships. To achieve reciprocity among 
societies, however, is as difficult as it is among persons. Serious structural obstacles 
stand in the way. 

Structural paternalism in relationships impedes genuine growth for both part- 
ners. What ought to underlie relationships is what Lebret calls “active respect" for 
others. Passive respect means simply not interfering with the other's growth, 
Whereas active respect enjoins positive action to foster the fulfillment of others 
on their own terms. Only if the weaker partner in the relationship perceives that 


* E. J. Lebret, Manifeste Pour Une Civilisation Solidaire (Paris: Economie et Humanisme, 1959), 
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active respect motivates the other can his internal resentment toward the "helper" 
be overcome and reciprocity become possible. If the basic experience of under- 
development is one of vulnerability, developed groups must revise their notion 
of how to encounter the underdeveloped. j 


The developed partner can never accurately observe underdevelopment in the 
detached mode of a spectator. Nor can he properly treat it as a mere problem: he 
himself is part of the problem. His society is responsible! at least for the altera- 
tion in the other’s aspirations—to achieve dignity and autonomous agency in its 
own development—even if not for the other’s powerlessness to meet these aspira- 
tions. Therefore, the relationship can lead to genuine development only if the 
stronger partner's technical and economic superiority, or the power to impose 
his cultural values, is somehow neutralized. The mistaken belief that relative: 
superiority is absolute constitutes the principal obstacle to the success of the rela- 
tionship. Recipients are already vulnerable; donors must become so. Only then can 
recipients cease being beggars and donors manipulators. In practice, no one can 
render himself fully vulnerable: but he can expose himself to the other's area of 
relative superiority and allow the other to make him vulnerable. i 

Concretely, the technical advisor or researcher from a developed country must. 
ther's “underdevelopment” as a radical challenge to 
' He can do this in several ways. First, he 


can acknowledge to himself that his own superiority is but a relative superiority, 
attributed to him in virtue of the ethnocentrism dominant in his own society. 
Second, he can reflect on the powerlessness of his own knowledge and wealth to 
answer basic value dilemmas posed by the development process. This should at 


least make him humble about his skills, Third, he can accede to the same kind of 
Jues—usually latent in his program, policy, 
he weaker partner seeks of his own values. 
Development and underdevelopment alike are but superficial manifestations of 
a universal crisis in basic human values—a crisis bearing on the degree of freedom 
men can snatch away from the necessitating pressures generated by broad xi 
nological processes operative in the world. These procesas are as poorly un er- 
stood, in their totality, by the technologically sophisticated man as by illiterate 
members of traditional societies. Indeed, developed societies have surrendered 
themselves to the dynamisms and determinisms of development more totally— 


somehow experience the o 
the validity of his own "development." 


critical consciousness of his own va 
plan, or image of development—that t 


: Op the important difference between responsibility and guilt, see Pierre Antoine, "Qui est 
n twi i 
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perhaps even irrevocably—than those who have just begun to seek development; 
accordingly, pre-modern societies may hold the key to the solution of post- 
technological problems faced by groups which embarked on the process of devel- 
opment long ago. 

. This is the sense in which even "developed" experts are vulnerable, that is, 
powerless to solve the most fundamental value questions posed by underde- 
velopment. Once they openly acknowledge their vulnerability, they become able 
to purge themselves of any sense of superiority in their dealings with underde- 
veloped counterparts. Indeed, they should concede that the domains wherein 
their own culture enjoys relative superiority—technique, applied rationality— 
may be quite insignificant as compared with richer values embodied in the cul- 
tures they are facing. There is deep symbolic truth in Lawrence Durrell's belief that 
our "common actions in reality are simply the sackcloth covering which hides 
the cloth-of-gold—the meaning of the pattern."!! It is absurd to compare societies 
solely on the basis of mere surface performance in economics, politics, or social 
organization; the inner "meaning" of the patterns is far more significant. 

The implications of vulnerability for research can be illustrated by outlining 
an alternative research model frankly inspired by its author's desire to confer 
mastery upon the studied populace over its own destiny. 


An Alternative Research Model 


One approach to the study of values, little known in the United States, is derived 
from long reflection on experiments in community development, educational 
planning; and the mobilization of urban and rural populations in several African 
countries, the Middle East, and Latin America. Its author is Georges Allo,!? a 


? Lawrence Durrell, Justine (New York: Cardinal Edition, 1957), P- 7- 

12 Georges Allo has described his work in several articles: “Research on Values at the Crossroads 
of Modern Civilizations,” a brochure printed in English and French (Beirut: Institut de Recherche et 
de Formation En Vue du Développement [IRFED], 1961); “La Recherche de l'IRFED sur les valeurs 
et les civilisations," Développement et Civilisations, No. 13 (March 1963), 104-108; "La Recherche 
de l'IRFED sur la rencontre moderne des civilisations," Développement et Civilisations, No. 14 
(June 1963), 113-116; "L'Evolution des valeurs dans une civilisation," Développement et Civilisa- 
tions, No. 20 (December 1964), 78-87; IRFED VEC (Valeurs et Civilisations) Bulletin de la Re- 
cherche, No. 5 (May 1963) [This text is an evaluation of the 18-month trial run on values research 
conducted by Allo in the Middle East]; "Revolution des valeurs," Economie et Humanisme, No. 160 
(May/June 1965), 3-10; “Les Valeurs dans la rencontre moderne des civilisation,” Développement 
a ie din ud enda o “Pourquoi le développement exige un dialogue 
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French philosopher and change theorist. Allo predicates his values research on a 
value critique undertaken by the populace itself. His mode of immersion in any 
field setting combines elements of research, of pedagogy, and of mobilization for 
change. He views all acceptable value changes—including the heightened conscious- 
ness of pre-existing values—as the outcome of dynamic interplay among multiple 
tensions, The basic premises of Allo's research orientation are as follows: 


—— all formulations used in studying values need to be made in the language and 
symbols of those being studied; 

— value studies must focus on integrated patterns of total value orientations in a 
human community; 

—total integrated patterns of value cannot be obtained if people are treated as 
objects of observation or interrogation. They must take part in the process of 
studying their own values as subjects or active judges of the study undertaken; 

f themselves held by individuals and groups 

criptions, measurements, Corre- 

political life, 


—images and conscious profiles o! 
express their values more adequately than des 
lations, or classifications dealing with their economic activity, 
kinship structure, or intrasocietal roles; 

— while under study, members of developing societies should be allowed to ap- 
praise the value changes they are undergoing or which can be anticipated; 


—empirical research procedures used by cross-cultural social science disciplines 
must be allied to modes of reflection w 


hich are at once philosophical and phe- 
nomenological. This reflection should be conducted joi: 


ntly by researchers and 
members of a culture if the distortion produced by fragmentation of value pat- 
terns is to be reduced; 


— fruitful generalizations abo! 
permanent disciplined exchange among 
in the process of being challenged by modernity. 


Allo searches for general conclusions by deliberately confronting diverse value 
profiles. According to him, comparison and confrontation generate uides 
syntheses of value systems while these undergo evolution. His aim is to focus 


the attention of researchers on dynamic (not static) value profiles by observing 
what happens to these profiles when. they are challenged by altered conditions. 
Understanding is gained through a joint effort of ‘brainstorming by researchers 
and participants Over how to react, in value terms, to caycrse challenges. The 
knowledge thus obtained can help planners, educators, technicians, and popular 


ut values and scaled needs can only be gained from 
representatives of many value systems 
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leaders appraise the cost, in values, of their own recommendations, More im- 
portantly, this approach allows communities to play the decisive role in choosing 
the speed and direction of their own value change in accord with their preferred 
images of development. Hence the “pulse-taking” practiced by Allo before social 
scientists begin to study values reflects his concern to devise a method which 
eliminates manipulative and elitist biases. 

Values as experienced are distorted unless hypotheses and research instruments 
are derived from a holistic view of these values in their pre-scientific human 
setting. Scientific fragmentation is inappropriate in this special domain because, 
by definition, values refer to evaluational totality as well as to valuational 
fragments. When he “evaluates,” a subject situates his values in an overall frame- 
work of standards he deems important. In order to do this, he must posit a re- 
flective act and refer, at least implicitly, to a total pattern of meaning and worth- 
whileness. When he merely "'valuates," on the other hand, a man does not engage 
in this reflective action nor does he make a critical, or judgmental, reference to 
his total universe of standards. To “yaluate” means simply that he makes a selec- 
tive preference, to which he joins some judgment about the suitability of the 
preference and of the object of preference. Since values contain an essentially 
subjective component, one cannot reduce values to mere objects of study. Any 
procedure used to study values must respect the complex nature of values as both 
integral and integrative; one cannot validly examine the values of an individual 
or society unless he understands the relative position of all that individual's or so- 
ciety's values in their totality. Abstraction and analysis are not thereby ruled out, 
but they become legitimate only at certain moments in a specified sequence. In- 
deed, fidelity to this sequence imposes itself as a normative principle. The goal 
of a comprehensive research sequence isto achieve permanent evaluative synthesis 
of dynamic value profiles and to capture the meaning of the evolution of these 
profiles. The stages in this process of permanent synthesis are as follows: 


I. Preliminary synthesis. The investigator solicits from natural leaders in a com- 
munity and from popular spokesmen, having no influence beyond their limited 
kinship or affective circles, their perception of what their total human existential 
situation is, what it means, and what it ought to be. Information is also obtained 
as to which changes are affecting them, how society's members assess these changes 
what their understanding is of issues lying outside the purview of their daily con- 
cerns, and what degree of relevance or interest they impart to these issues. In 
order to obtain such testimonies, an investigator must obviously engage in inti 
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mate and prolonged immersion in the environment studied. More importantly, 
he must establish relations of confidence with informants. Confidence comprises 
both trust and the willingness of interlocutors to confide or divulge intimate 
thoughts. From this phase of “pre-reflection” preceding systematic empirical 
study, a researcher obtains preliminary global notions of what is valuated and 
what is evaluated by a populace. 


2. Systematic observation. Under ideal conditions, systematic observation should 
then take place at four different levels. The first is that of primary groups or 
sub-systems constituting natural units of daily life. General observation can be con- 
ducted, for instance, on all aspects of life in a village or among an itinerant tribe. 
A second level of observation is some limited sector of activity such as work, 
recreation, worship, or family relations. Third, there is the cultural system as a 
whole, whether it be the belief system (cognitive values), the set of norms, pat- 
terns of interaction, or the total network of social forces affecting cohesion and 
disruption. A fourth level touches upon the broad world-view, or philosophy of 
life. 

Social science disciplines play a major role in these studies, But, according to Allo, 
y are chosen and hypotheses derived from 


they can be valid only if areas of stud we 
the psychic universe revealed to investigators in the first step of the reseai 
matrix from which 


sequence, the pre-reflection. This global first approach is the 
empirical research orientations are to flow. 

h team. The third stage in the process is the 
critically conscious synthesis, as 
Ideally, the team ought to in- 


3. Reflective synthesis by the researci 
elaboration by the research team of a reflective, 
distinct from the naive synthesis of the first stage. bean ‘ 
clude members of the society under observation as well as trained investigators 
from outside. All those who have taken the pulse of the populace in Stage 1 and 


conducted systematic study at any of the four levels in Stage ? should confront 


ions i in formulating a 
i i . The purpose of these sessions is to begin ing : 
senecch AE A Fai f the human group under study. This 


reflective synthesis of the value universe ol en s 
ois ; 5 : 1 A 
synthesis is not ingenuous OF uncritical as it was 1n Stage 1 since it 1s formulated a 


ici i arlier one. Moreover, it is 
a more explicit level of consciousness than the € ] 


elaborated only after the investigators themselves have influenced x ree an 
ness of the population. The elements of this new systematization ni ra ws 

findings obtained in prior stages, examined in the light of all available secondary 
documents and relevant parallel studies, Inasmuch as diverse interest groups 
classes, partisans, and ideologies are represented, the resultant reflective value 
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syntheses necessarily vary. Each partial synthesis is made to confront all the others 
in order to test the critical survival value of each and to probe inductively for 
possible generality, partial or total. 


4. Feedback of reflective synthesis to populace. The final stage of the normative 
sequence consists in resubmitting the critical syntheses obtained in Stage 3 to the 
informants who provided the naive synthesis in Stage 1. The choice of appropriate 
terms and symbols evidently depends on prolonged interaction between the re- 
search team and a representative portion of the interested populace. Informants 
of the initial phase may reject the synthesis elaborated, correct it, or accept it 
tentatively as a new outlook to be considered in their growing awareness of their 
own values and value evolution. They may endorse it, with or without qualifica- 
tions, or they may not understand it. 


The research team never arrogates to itself the right to interpret the problems 
of the native populace, which holds the final veto over the value synthesis elab- 
orated. This synthesis delineates existing value constellations, interprets the signif- 
icance of challenges posed (or proposed) to these constellations, and explores 
alternatives in terms of probable futures. 

TEE Allo's normative sequence launches a dynamic process of continuous synthe- 
sizing among values held, values proposed, and values newly embraced. Underlying 
the endeavor is Allo's belief that social science can best formulate hypotheses on 
value change after a pre-reflection, or global approach. The findings of empirical 
research are then subjected to a treatment which is not abstract or analytical, 
but critical and “dialogical” in nature. Finally, all knowledge obtained is tested 
through pedagogical action, which itself leads to mobilization. 


Significance of Allo's Method. 


Allo's method is still embryonic; consequently, one cannot easily pass judgment 
on its merits. His effort is the by-product of a search to overcome the limitations 
inherent in empirical methodologies. To empirical study Allo adds three new 
Sources of light: varied experiential testimony, philosophical discourse of a high- 
ly critical nature, and the transposition of reflective findings into a language of 
value synthesis acceptable to interested populaces. 

For Allo, dialogue on man is fruitful only when it takes place simultaneously 
on the positive level of science and on the reflective level of philosophy. He ex- 
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plains his position on the relations between social science and philosophy in 
these terms:!? 


If dialogue between scientists and philosophers is to be possible and fruitful, all must 
have attempted to make a first global approach to the reality to be studied, This approach 
is both pre-scientific and pre-philosophic. And it is the same for all. It is an approach 
which is not specialized but ‘existential’ in the sense that one tries to engage in it with 
everything that he is: intelligence, sensitivity, affective powers, in a word with his entire 
experience. This experience is no doubt limited: each one’s experience is always situated 
in a given place, it is conditioned and subjective. Nevertheless, it is a first attempt to 
draw near to a totality and it brands a man with the sense of the whole which he must 
never lose thereafter. This approach is rich because it is alive. Afterward it is incumbent 
upon scientific reflection to control all the elements of this totality which lie within its 
capabilities. Philosophical reflection, in turn, should make a twofold use of findings in its 
own elaboration: findings seen as a vital whole, and as analyzed by scientific disciplines. 

On this common foundation and on all specialized studies undertaken from this 
point will be built all interdisciplinary work, properly speaking. I see it as a journey 
along a common path. No participant tries to persuade others of the conclusions of his 
but each accepts to retrace in the presence of others the 
description of his own personal formulation, As they listen to him, others begin to pev 
ceive better than before how to relate their viewpoint to that of others; new perceptions 
enter into play, critiques are formulated. At the end of the road what will have been 
achieved is a better approach to a human reality which is perennially so complex and so 
unified. . . . A social scientist who contents himself simply with extracting from my data 
a few hypotheses he can utilize is disfiguring these data. The reason is that my research 
formulates its own hypotheses at another level, one which is not immediately transposable 
into social science research hypotheses. Moreover, to insist on looking first of all for 
hypotheses is to miss the whole point of the problem, which is primarily a problem of 
epistemology, that is, of critical study of different types of human cognition. All science? 
social sciences like the rest, must first consent to question their own assumptions in 
terms of a critique of knowledge and of the requirements of action. : E 

For my part, I absolutely refuse to dispense with this sequence of operations, Jest a } 
into the serious trap of completely bypassing the real problem, namely, the ago 
collaboration to be established among all modes of knowing with a view to orienting 


development in the most human way possible. . . . 


own science or philosophy, 


=- i orandum to the author, “Réflexions sur notre tentative d'opérer un rapproche- 
mendes pneum américaine et la recherche de l'IRFED sur le role des valeurs dans le dé- 


veloppement," (October 25, 1967), 20 pP- 
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There are, it seems to me, two kinds of biases: a) the bias of a philosophical position 
which remains latent and unavowed. One must always beware of this and, in effect, sci- 
ence has proved very helpful in this domain by striving after objectivity even before it 
attempts to explain reality. Philosophy is above all an interrogation of reality and, as 
far as possible, of total reality. b) There is also the bias of a scientific hypothesis which 
runs the risk of interfering surreptitiously with facts and even of distorting them. This is 
what has frequently taken place with the evolutionary hypothesis as applied to societies. 
Contemporary anthropologists are not only abandoning this hypothesis but are also de- 
nouncing the validity of facts which the hypothesis has often elicited. It is precisely in 
order to avoid all bias that I advocate the global approach in opposition to all a prioris, 
be they philosophical or scientific. 


Science, claims Allo, necessarily fragments reality when it abstracts. He challenges 
this procedure in the specific case of value studies, although not in general terms, 
because by definition values involve evaluational totality, not merely valuational 
fragments, 

Social scientists would surely be guilty of provincialism if, in the name of 
rigor, they were to limit the use of the term methodology solely to matters of 
quantitative technique applicable to empirical research situations. As Neil Smelser 
and others have long contended, methodology in the broad sense governs the 
larger facets of the scientific enterprise: the logic of theory construction and the 
derivation of analytic propositions from abstract concepts. It is while deriving 
propositions from abstract concepts that Allo stretches his reasoning to its logical 
limits. If the subjective component in value is central, he asserts, it follows that 
values cannot be reduced to mere objects of study. Allo has conducted modest 
experiments in several continents; it is in the Middle East that he has progressed 
furthest in beginning to elaborate, with the help of a local team in Lebanon," 
the outline of a method for achieving permanent synthesis in the study of values. 
This outline itself is the fruit of several years of specialized research on a variety 
of value themes and problems at levels of empirical study and of phenomenologi- 
cal reflection. 

Yet Allo’s normative sequence has never been tested from beginning to end in 
any field setting. Therefore, one cannot know in concrete terms precisely what 
happens to a population which probes its value crises in the Allo mode. What is 
most germane to the purposes of this essay, however, is that Allo, without repu- 


“ The following documents describe the work of Allo's “Bei ^" (| a 
Civilisations) Bulletin de la Recherche, Nos. I, I, HI, IV, tar epoca B vans VEC (Valeurs 
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diating the contribution of social science, nonetheless insists that it be incorpo- 
rated in a total methodology, properly attuned to the very nature of values. 

What follows observation is a “post-reflection” consisting of a phenomenologi- 
cal/philosophical treatment which goes far beyond mere correlational analysis or 
statistical inference. Quite apart from the promise it holds for reducing ethno- 
centrism and empiricist bias, this treatment can help protect populations from 
having social change imposed upon them (wittingly or unwittingly) by elitist 
groups—native or foreign—in a manner which unduly raises the cost in human 
suffering and value destruction, Moreover, it places the researcher in a position 
of vulnerability toward the people he studies. No less importantly, it thrusts his 
values into the same arena of critical discourse which the values of the populace 
itself must enter, Above all else, Allo’s method incorporates analysis into a larger 
framework wherein all syntheses are repeatedly tested against vital experiential 


perceptions, 


Conclusion 


Social critics in developed countries are now beginning to suspect that their so- 
cieties are reaping harvests of anti-development even when they profess to sow 
seeds of development. Goals are usually stated in lofty and resounding moral 
terms, but objective and subjective improvement in the conditions and quality of 


life are still denied to vast numbers of men in all societies. This appears to be true 


even where tractors and factories abound—material gains have doubtless been reg- 


istered in much of the world, but the price paid for this advance has never been 
tallied, At times the damage is so great that it negates apparent developmental 
gains: better economic performance, higher literacy, and increases in export 
trade. In human terms, these improvements become quite insignificant. Even in 


the best of circumstances, development exacts a high toll in value destruction. 
rts must be made to 


If such loss is to be minimized, it is apparent that new effo, be 
study social change in terms of its value cost to its putative beneficiaries. Some- 
how the limits of the permissible must be identified. This means that researchers, 
no less than planners, must, before taking action, engage in critical dialogue with 
the interested populace itself, taking the limits posed by that populace as their 
own point of departure. 

Such a perspective calls for drastic revisions in conventional forms of studying 
social change, along lines suggested by the Allo model. 
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A striking convergence is discernible among various experimental enterprises, 
all of them arising from a perception of the vital importance of the emerging 
consciousness of the Third World. Thus, in basic inspiration and operational crite- 
ria, Allo’s research methodology parallels other innovations aimed expressly at 
reducing ethnocentrism and manipulation, These all place responsibility for the 
change effort directly in the hands of the people whom it most affects. Among 
these experiments one may list, in particular: 


—the pedagogy of the oppressed devised by Paulo Freire,!® who engages in cul- 
tural action for freedom whether he is teaching literacy to adults or mobilizing 
landless peasants around the “generative themes” of their values; 

—the conduct of planning as democratic dialogue by Robert Caillot,!* whose in- 
corporation of masses into the planning and implementation of change is 
analogous both to Allo's research approach and to Freire's pedagogy; 

—the practice of “open-ended housing” as a vital process through which human 
beings enhance their own lives. This approach, advocated by John F. C. 
Turner,” is an attempt to turn attention away from housing as a product 
toward its nature as a humanizing, value-laden process. 

On a much wider scale, it is evident that similar goals are pursued by the 
popular mobilization strategies adopted in China, Cuba, and Tanzania, where 
the transformation of culture and the creation of the "new man” are anchored, 
at least in ideal terms, on self-reliance and popular participation in decisions. 


In all these cases, research, education, and mobilization for change are seen as 
parts of a single strategy best carried out when change agents share structural 
vulnerability with the populace. New kinds of human relationships are thereby 
instituted, based on vulnerability and leading to reciprocity. For without reci- 
procity, neither change agents nor the people are free to transcend the value 
crises generated by technological expansion. Representatives of the developed 
- world hope thereby to gain the wisdom they need to match their sciences. Con- 


™ See Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed (New York: Herder 4 

S , É i & Herder, 1970) and Cultura 

Action for Freedom (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Educational Review and Gamer d the Study of 

Deveopment and Social Change, Monograph No. 1, 1970). 

i ES Caillot, "L'Enquéte-Participation à Economie et Humanisme” Cahiers de l'Institut 

ma ien D'Education des Adultes, No. 3 (February 1967), 121-144; and “Une Connaissance Enga- 
gée, etem Humanistes (Paris: Les Editions Ouvrières, 1968), PP- 55-79- 

L iri for Housing Doble (Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, forthcoming) and 

ier ng Devel t in Modernizi iei in Cities, 
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To the Editors 


The Editorial Board welcomes comments 
on articles, reviews, and letters that have 
appeared in the Review. Letters from read- 
ers will be published at the Editors’ dis- 
cretion. 


LETTER To a TEACHER 


To the Editors: 

Thank you for publishing Wayne O'Neill's 
review of Letter to a Teacher [by the 
Schoolboys of Barbiana] (HER, Novem- 
ber 1970). I hope it will persuade many 
to read this most eloquent and impor- 
tant book. 

A few comments. I understand very 
well, as Wayne O'Neill seems to suggest I 
do not, the connection between funda- 
mental educational change and the very 
great social and political changes that 
must soon be made if mankind is to sur- 
vive. But I think it is mistaken to believe, 
as many do, that one change must wholly 
precede the other. Every change in one 
will make possible or produce changes 
in the other. We must work on many 
fronts at once. 

When I said that young people wanted 
to be welcomed into the human enter- 
prise, I did not mean on condition that 
they accept it exactly as it was, but on 


the contrary, that being admitted means 
being given the power to work effectively 
for and bring about change. 

The point I wanted to make in my 
postscript to the book is one that is con- 
stantly made by Ivan Illich. Poor people, 
the schoolboys of Barbiana included, are 
oppressed and their power to make 
change blunted by their willingness to 
agree, with everyone else in the world, 
that education is the same as schooling, 
and can only be obtained and measured 
and certified by schooling, and that the 
Schools have a right to say what a man 
is and to a very large degree what he may 
become. No belief is doing more than 
this, in Italy or the U.S., to guarantee 
the continued powerlessness of the 
poor. The idea that the way to cure pover- 
ty and oppression is to get enough ad- 
vanced degrees into the hands of the chil- 
dren of the poor is a most cruel decep- 
tion. It is grotesque to read that Italian 
students, calling themselves radical, strike 
because their universities can not offer 
them facilities comparable to the richest 
universities in the U.S. x 

The schoolboys of Barbiana are quite 
right in seeing that the schools have been 
used to shut them out of society, to make 
them feel unworthy and powerless. What 
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they do not see is that the schooling they 
crave, the kind that so many American 
students have found stupefying, mystify- 
ing, and alienating, will have the same 
effect. In the 1930's, fighting the labor 
unions—fighting foolishly, as it turns out, 
since nothing has done more than the 
unions to pacify and enslave working 
men—tich people used to say, "Anyone 
can be successful if he just works hard 
enough." Today we all say, "Anyone can 
be successful if he just stays in school 
long enough." This new pacifying medi- 
um and message is as false as the old, but 
it promises to be much more effective. 


JOHN HOLT 
Boston, Mass. 


GATTEGNO AND TELEVISION 
To the Editors: 


Upon reading Mr. William Pritchard's 
review of Caleb Gattegno's What We Owe 
Children and Towards a Visual Culture 
(HER, November 1970), I concluded that 
HER published the essay because it was 
taken, as I was, by the reviewer's style. 

Mr. Pritchard's caustic prose is enjoy- 
able. His clever rediscovery of Swift's Tale 
of a Tub focuses upon the issue of univer- 
sity certification far better than most treat- 
ments I have read in recent months. He 
does write well, as his credentials suggest 
he ought. Mr. Pritchard clearly communi- 
cates his own dislike of Mr. Gattegno's 
writing style. 

Were Pritchard unsubtle he might have 
saved the reader a few moments and stated 
that he finds Gattegno’s style a little too 
“self-impressed” for his own tastes. He 
might then have set out to provide the 
service of a review exploring—say—some 
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of Gattegno's thoughts on educational tele- 
vision programming. Instead, he chooses 
to exercise his reader with witty and, sadly, 
empty prose. 

This review is in itself a direct indict- 
ment of the “pedagogical” experience af- 
forded by this country's educational in- 
stitutions. There is much clever verbiage, 
little true dialogue. I have observed clev- 
erness to be a virtue when it was employed 
in the service of understanding. I have also 
observed this to be an increasingly difficult 
task. All too often the temptation is to em- 
ploy one's cleverness as an aid in the 
masking of obvious decay and thus in 
its service. . . . Criticism begets criticism. 
This seems especially true given the uni- 
yersity’s appetite for publication rituals 
and hence its capacity to serve up criticism. 
Again! 

The vicious cycle is difficult to break 
when so much intellectual activity is de- 
pendent upon it. Would Pritchard care to 
try again? It is all right if he does not know 
very much, “Freshness” is desirable, and 
perhaps he will help us move in the direc- 
tion of less stilted and detached forums of 
exchange. 

He might find joy in the activity of 
problem-solving. I do not know what joy 
is to be found in delivering the coup de 
grace. The roles which television has 
played and continues to play in the gener- 
ating of cultural information remain rela- 
tively obscured. Mr. Gattegno is attempt- 
ing to deal with the scene as he sees it. 
There is room for others, and plenty of 
work to be done. Certainly that space needs 
people who find themselves engaged in the 
activity of demystifying and clarifying 
experience. 

DANIEL CARACO 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Tue PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPACT OF SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 
by Patricia Minuchin, Barbara Biber, Edna Shapiro, and Herbert Zimiles. 
New York: Basic Books, 1969. 544 pp. $12.50. 


It is fashionable once again to praise progressive education, although these days it may 
go by the name of the open classroom, the free school, the British infant school, or—as in 
the case of The Psychological Impact of School Experience—a preference for "modern" 
over "traditional" forms of schooling. This book is representative of the most careful and 
extensive work that has been done concerning the effects of type of school on children in 
the elementary years. Yet I will argue that, despite its good intentions, the book's basic 
conclusions about the impact of modern versus traditional schools do not follow from its 
data, and that in claiming that research of the kind it presents advances progress in ele- 
mentary education, it causes in fact a deflection of attention from that field's real problems. 


Design Considerations 


The design of the study called for comparing the effects of two modern and two tradi- 
tional schools, all with middle or upper-middle class clienteles, on the cognitive and social 
- functioning and the self-views of fourth graders attending the schools. The two kinds of 
schools were selected from a larger number to offer a relatively clear contrast in educational 
objectives. The traditional schools, "Browning" and "Adams," saw their task as fostering 
the children's mastery of an established body of knowledge and skills, while the modern 
schools, “Conrad” and “Dickens,” saw theirs as promoting the children's curiosity, explora- 
tion, spontaneity, and self-direction. “Conrad and Dickens had in common a preference for 
those instructional methods—exploration, discovery, discussion—that made learning an 
active, challenging process, demanding of the child search, experimentation, and complex 
cognitive maneuver . . ." (p. 367). Adams and Browning, on the other hand, were charac- 
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terized as schools where “. . . teaching was directed to a body of knowledge, as organized 
in textbooks and curriculum syllabi, to be mastered at a level that would make it available 
to recall and replication in its original form and meanings" (p. 368). 

The logic of drawing this contrast requires, of course, that the schools contrasted and 
the children in them be comparable in other respects, and this the authors attempted to 
insure by picking schools all of which served middle class families. Nevertheless there was 
serious confounding here, and of precisely the kind that would be congruent with the 
authors' expectation of more favorable outcomes for children from modern than from 


" traditional schools. 


Conrad and its families were distinctive from the other three schools and their families 
in a number of positive ways. While each of the other three schools was public and aver- 
aged 30-93 students per class, Conrad was private and had an average class size of 18. What 
is more, tuition at Conrad was expensive. A strong element of parental choice of and com- 
mitment to its particular educational programs thus acted as a selection factor in deter- 
mining which children would attend. Conrad was viewed by its teachers as special and 
rare; they themselves came to teaching after having pursued other professional interests 
ranging from music to archaeology, and clearly were not only educationally superior but 
also highly dedicated to the school's philosophy. 

When we turn to specific information about the families of the fourth graders studied at 
these schools, further indications of the special status of Conrad are plentiful. For example, 
the Conrad families were a particularly liberated lot, in that almost two-thirds of the 
mothers were employed, compared to no more than one-third of the mothers from any of 
the other schools. Further, questionnaires and interviews administered to the mothers in 
the study provided child-rearing data that were summarized by composite ratings on a 
7-point scale whose high end reflected more sophisticated, non-arbitrary practices—for 
example, greater concern that parental decisions seem reasonable to the child and that 
restrictions be explained, greater encouragement of the child's particular interests, less use of 
and less distance between parent and child. Mean composite ratings were 3.44, 
for the mothers of the children in the samples at Browning, Adams, 
Dickens, and Conrad, respectively. We learn that school differences on this measure were 
statistically significant as a main effect in an analysis of variance—a type of outcome 


erroneously used throughout the book, by the way, as statistical support for a claimed dif- 


ference between modern and traditional schools even when the significance of the effect 
d stands apart. Conrad children were not 


clearly arises, as is the case here, because Conra i 
only attending a school with a "modern" educational philosophy, therefore, but an expen- 
sive and select private school with small classes and excellent teachers, and Mey came from 
a very sophisticated family background. One of the two modern schools differed in much 
more than its educational philosophy from the two traditional schools. 

The confounding just described makes it particularly ironic that the authors added ghe 
other modern school—Dickens—only in the second of the two years of data collection. 


punishment, 
3.53, 3-38, and 5.00, 
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In all, the study sample comprised two successive fourth grade classes for totals of 18, 34, 
and 29 children from Browning, Adams, and Conrad, respectively; and one fourth grade 
class for a total of 24 children from Dickens. Only those children who met a criterion of 
middle or upper-middle class family status and who had been attending the given school 
at least three years were included. Keeping in mind what was said earlier about class size, 
it is evident that a particularly high proportion was eliminated at Browning, one of the 
traditional schools, indicating that it served a more transient and/or less affluent clientele. 
Browning seemed in fact, from the descriptions provided, to be of lower quality than the 
other public schools. For instance, it had a principal whose concept of children was said 
to be that they lacked the power to reason—not a very useful view under any educational 
theory and certainly not a necessary implication of the “traditional” approach to pedagogy. 
Emphasis on the learning of a corpus of established knowledge and skills does not require 
that concern with thinking and with meaning be abandoned; if it did, the traditional 
approach would be an easy and obvious target. Unlike the teachers at any of the other 
schools, furthermore, those at Browning all were women; most had attended teacher training 
institutions rather than liberal arts colleges; they were relatively older, and half were 
unmarried. 

In addition to the confounding operating in the case of Conrad, then, we see here a 
complementary confounding operating in the case of Browning, Not only was the Conrad 
situation distinctively positive compared to the other schools, but the Browning situation 
was distinctively negative. The two types of confounding should conspire to support pre- 
dictions of superior results for children at the modern than at the traditional schools. The 
issue could be put aside only if the two more comparable schools that differed in educational 
philosophy—Adams and Dickens—by themselves showed the predicted differences, and 
this they almost never did. Clearly the proper design for this study would have been to 
compare a number of very good private schools, some of which were more modern and 
others more traditional in their educational philosophies. Such an approach would give 
both philosophies a fair chance to be meaningfully and competently exemplified in school 
policies, since both would be mediated by educational resources of high quality and both 
would be applied to children from family backgrounds of comparably high sophistication 
and commitment to the type of school in question. 


The Results and Their Interpretation 


With these design considerations as a context, we must turn now to the results bearing upon 
the basic question posed by the book: What difference does it make for a child's cognitive 
processes, social attitudes, and views of himself if he attends a modern or a traditional 
school? We consider cognitive processes first. Three kinds of standard tests—Kuhlmann- 
Anderson IQ tests, Stanford Achievement tests, and the WISC Performance IQ battery— 
were administered at the schools, the first two in group sessions and the third individually. 
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s they devised, four showed no statistically signifi- 
cant differences either for the schools’ main effect or for the schools’ (by sex of child) inter- 
action effect in the analyses of variance that were presented. A fifth measure involved a 
complex pattern of results which placed Conrad on one side and Dickens on the other side 
of Adams and Browning, so that the outcome could not possibly concern modern versus 
traditional schools. The remaining two measures each yielded a significant main effect for 
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On the group-administered tests, Conrad children earned distinctly lower scores than chil- 
dren from the other three schools, which in turn were similar among themselves. The 
anomalously poor performance of the Conrad children on group tests quite clearly arose 
because, as it turned out, they had never taken a group test before. It was an artifact of 
group test-taking naiveté at this particular school, and thus did not at all reflect a genuine 
difference in skill. The children worked more slowly at Conrad and as a result completed 
fewer items, but the differential in performance tends to disappear if we consider only 
those items completed at all four schools, On the individually-administered WISC battery, 
furthermore, score levels at all four schools were comparable. The authors went on to seek 
closer contact with more detailed processes of problem-solving than standard tests afford 
by individually administering a range of tasks—five in all—where solution attempts and 
strategies of thinking could be closely monitored as they occurred in each child. Quality of 
reasoning and the development of solutions by the child were studied with subtlety and — 
care in relation to each of the various tasks. The results were resoundingly negative: school 
differences had no demonstrable effects on the outcomes, although the investigators clearly 
had hoped that the modern schools would be proved superior by these measures. 

If not superior by measures of problem-solving processes, what about expressions of 
degree of imaginativeness in non-problem settings? Here again a range of plausible tasks 
was carefully administered on an individual basis. One task concerned imaginativeness, 
character development, variety, and use of metaphoric language in the child's telling of 
TAT-type stories; another dealt with richness, complexity, and vividness of the child's free 
play with miniature life-related toys; a third with imaginativeness, humor, and productivity 
in giving titles to varied paintings shown on museum postcards; and a fourth concerned 
stylistic inventiveness and productivity in completing similes like “as hot as. . .” As with 
the problem-solving measures, so also with the indicators of degree of imaginativeness, the 
various schools yielded comparable results, Here again, this was a clear disconfirmation of 
predicted superior showing by the modern schools. 

Failing differences in degree of imaginativeness, the authors next hoped at least to dem- 


onstrate differences in thematic content of imaginative material produced at the modern 
and traditional schools. Of seven measures they devised, four showed no statistically signifi- 
cant differences either for the schools’ main effect or for the schools’ (by sex of child) inter- 
action effect in the analyses of variance that were presented. A fifth measure involved a 
complex pattern of results which placed Conrad on one side and Dickens on the other side 
of Adams and Browning, so that the outcome could not possibly concern modern versus 
traditional schools, The remaining two measures each yielded a significant main effect for 
schools and no schools by sex interaction, and we will examine these data further because 
they illustrate the kind of inference process engaged in by the authors on those occasions 


when significant effects involving schools did occur. ji ; 
Both of the measures in question assessed whether wishes of the child were directed more 


toward child-associated things such as toys and pets, or toward the attributes of adult life, 
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such as household goods. Each of the two presumably equivalent measures was derived from 
different wish content by assigning the numbers 7, 2, and 3 to wishes that were child- 
oriented, mixed, and adult-oriented, respectively. The measures proved equivalent indeed: 
the school means on one of them were 2.00, 1.71, 1.65 and 1.g0, and on the other measure 
the means were 2.61, 2.32, 2.25, and 1.89, in each case for Browning, Adams, Dickens, and 
Conrad, respectively. Note from these means that Conrad is at the child end, Browning 
is at the adult end, and Adams and Dickens both are in the middle. Children at Conrad, 
the expensive private school with the small classes, whose families also are more encouraging 
of the child’s interests, are more oriented toward toys and pets. Children at Browning, 
the lower-quality public school with the teachers who tended to be strait-laced older women, 
are more oriented toward the no-nonsense adult world. Adams and Dickens in turn are 
indistinguishable and intermediate on these wish measures—although the former is a 
“traditional” and the latter a “modern” school. In the light of our earlier discussion of 
confounding, it is obvious what these results mean. Yet the authors describe them as indi- 
cating that “. . . children from modern and traditional schools differed significantly. . .” 
(p. 235). The conclusion drawn from these data is that “. . . adult-oriented wishes, focused 
on a future, more grown-up stage in life, characterized the traditional school children; the 
wishes of the modern school children were grounded more in childhood and their present 
lives” (p. 235)- 

Simply finding a significant main effect for schools which indicates that the schools differ 
in some way on the given score is not a sufficient statistical basis for claiming that modern 
and traditional schools differ. For that we would need to know which schools are signifi- 
cantly separated from which—a type of test that doesn’t get run. The means presented 
previously indicate quite clearly that the schools main effect obtained for each measure 
did not arise because the modern schools produce child-oriented wishes while the two 
traditional schools produce adult-oriented wishes. They indicate rather that Conrad is 
more play-oriented than Adams and Dickens, while Browning is less so. The types of con- 
founding that we have described account plausibly for these results, while a postulated 
contrast between differing effects of attending modern versus traditional schools does not. 

As a final attempt by the authors to demonstrate better cognitive functioning at the 
modern than at the traditional schools, a group problem-solving task was administered 
calling for the whole class to participate toward a group goal. But it was given only at 
Conrad, Browning, and Adams, and to one fourth grade class at each. Dickens was not 
included. While no quantitative analysis was conducted, the Conrad class was described as 
more effective and unified than the Browning or Adams classes. Undoubtedly it was, since 
the Conrad class was much smaller than those at Browning and Adams. With this difference 
in class size and with Dickens not represented, it is evident that no empirical basis is 
present for calling the modern schools better than the traditional ones at group problem- 
solving. 

There is, in brief, no evidence that the modern schools make for superior or even for 
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systematically different cognitive functioning than the traditional schools, What about 
social attitudes, the second of the three aspects of child behavior that were explored? In this 
second area, the strongest claim made by the authors of finding support for predicted 
differences concerns the child's attitudes toward school, where the hypothesis was that 
children from the modern schools would be more actively involved and more positively 
identified with their schools than children from the traditional schools. On the basis of 
such materials as sentence completions and replies to interview questions, composite ratings 
were assigned on a four-point scale defined so that z meant dislike of school, 2, negative 
mixed with conforming feelings, 3, conforming acceptance without enthusiasm, and 4, 
enthusiastic liking. The data were analyzed in the authors’ customary manner of presenting 
a two-way analysis of variance with the four schools as one factor and the sex of the child 
as the other. The outcome was a statistically significant interaction between these factors, 
thus indicating that score differences existed among the schools but in a pattern that varied 
as a function of the child's sex. Specifically, the means were 1.90, 2.11, 2.25, and 3.24 for 
boys, and 2.38, 2.75; 3-17) and 2.67 for girls, in each case at Browning, Adams, Dickens, and 
Conrad, respectively. The authors’ conclusion is that “. . . children from modern schools 
were more positively and actively identified with their schools than children from traditional 


schools. . .” (p. 180). 

Is that the conclusion to draw? The means suggest otherwise. Look first at the results for 
boys. Adams, a traditional school, and Dickens, a modern school, are closer together than 
Browning and Adams—the two traditional schools. Conrad stands out as generating much 
more favorable attitudes than any of the other schools, Browning is lowest, and the other 
two schools are similar and nearer to Browning than to Conrad, Now consider the girls. 
The range of liking differences across schools is much less than in the case of the boys. 
Adams and Conrad—traditional and modern schools, respectively—are in the middle and 
quite indistinguishable, with Browning liked somewhat less and Dickens liked somewhat 
more. In sum, the only way in which boys and girls agree is in liking school least if they 
go to Browning. Apart from that, the boys at Conrad like school at lot more than the boys 
do anyplace else—while the girls’ attitudes are more homogeneous and generally more 
ds of confounding described earlier, we have reasons for antici- 
l at Browning than elsewhere and greater liking at Conrad 
jons are quite sufficient to account for the obtained 
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results. 
In other work concerning the children’s social attitudes, the authors predicted that chil- 


dren at modern schools would perceive adults to be more benevolent and accepting, while 


children at traditional schools would see adults as more controlling and disapproving. 
ls for these kinds of perceptions of adult- 


Examination of a variety of projective material 
child interactions turned up no support at all for the hypothesis. The children’s views of 
school authority in particular were investigated as well. Completions of such sentence 
stems as “When the teacher leaves the room. . .” were judged for whether they expressed 
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rebelliousness, resentment, conformity, or a view of school authority as reasonable. The 
last category came up more frequently at Conrad than at any of the other schools—but 
Dickens was just like Browning and Adams in this regard. Rebelliousness was low at all 
schools. Expression of resentment was more frequent at Adams than elsewhere, and con- 
formity was expressed more frequently at Dickens and Adams than elsewhere. Once again, 
then, no clear distinction emerged between modern and traditional schools. 

As a last topic concerning social attitudes, the children's views of right and wrong were 
explored with various kinds of inquiries—eight in all. Seven of the eight failed to show a 
clear contrast between responses by children at the modern versus the traditional schools. 
One of the eight did: it indicated somewhat more of a tendency at modern than traditional 
schools not to identify a hypothetical ink-spilling culprit to the teacher. Despite the elabo- 
rate and extensive net that was cast to catch differences between the two kinds of schools 
in the area of social attitudes, only one clearly identifiable fish was captured: evidence 
that peergroup affiliation is fostered somewhat more strongly at the modern than at the 
traditional schools. The authors tend to write, however, as if many more fish were actually 
caught. 

We turn finally to the third area of child functioning that was studied: the child's self- 
views. The authors expected greater self-knowledge to be shown by children from modern 
than from traditional schools, and defined such knowledge as non-defensive acceptance 
of feelings and impulses, on the one hand, and differentiated communication about oneself, 
on the other. Of the various measures—four in number—designed to probe the non- 
defensiveness aspect of self-knowledge, none showed the children from the modern schools 
to be less defensive than those from the traditional schools. Regarding differentiatedness 
of self-referent communications, one of the two probes in this area—degree of variation 
in the child's use of various self-descriptive scales—failed to support the prediction. But 
the other—richness of content in a letter dictated by the child to an imagined foreign pen 
pal whom he is writing for the first time—did support it. It is by no means clear in the 
case of this last measure, however, that the difference between modern and traditional 
schools in richness of letter content had much to do with self-concept. The illustrations 
given suggest, in fact, that the children were often dictating letters concerning external 
happenings rather than attributes of self. In any case, at best only one of the six probes 
designed to test the hypothesis of greater self-knowledge by modern than by traditional 
school children in fact supported it. From these predominantly negative results it is hard 
to see how the authors are able to conclude, regarding their predictions in this area, that 
**. .. for the most part, these predictions are borne out" (p. 303). 

Two other aspects of the children's self-views also were explored: how they saw their life 
stages and their views concerning sex roles. The life stages inquiry dealt with preferred 
ages and with the way the child's future was envisioned. It was predicted that children from 
modern schools would express younger age preferences and envision a future for them- 
selves that was less stereotyped and less discontinuous with their present than children from 
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traditional schools. As to age preferences, four measures were developed. They uniformly 
showed that younger age preferences were expressed at Conrad than at the other three 
schools—except for boys on one measure who showed younger age preferences at Browning 
than at the other three schools. In all the cases where Conrad produced younger age pref- 
" erences, Dickens clearly behaved more like a traditional school than like Conrad. Turning 
to the way the future was envisioned, of the three measures that were derived, two showed 
no school differences whatsoever. The third showed, for boys, more discontinuity between 
future and present at Browning than at the other three schools, which in turn were highly 
similar; and for girls, the greatest discontinuity at Dickens—a modern school—and at 
Browning, less at Adams, and the least at Conrad. Nothing concerning views of life stages 
distinguished the modern schools taken together from the traditional schools, therefore, 
Yet the authors write as if their data support the distinction between modern and traditional 
schools. d 
Regarding the children's views of sex roles—the last aspect of self-image that was investi- 
gated—the authors predicted that children at modern schools would show less sex role 
stereotyping and therefore less allegiance or adherence to their own sex role, i.e., greater 
freedom in wandering across the boundary to explore the role of the opposite sex, than 
children at traditional schools. By a conservative estimate, something on the order of 
eleven variables were developed for testing this general prediction. Results were negative 
for ten of these eleven measures. For example, observations of play were coded for whether 
the child did or did not exclusively play in ways considered typical for his sex, and there 
were no differences in this regard between children from modern and traditional schools. 
As another example, boys tended not to like girls, and girls tended not to like boys, just as 
much at the modern as at the traditional schools. The one measure which did conform to 
prediction concerned whether the preferred qualities in members of the opposite sex are 
conventional to the sex role (e.g., for a boy, liking a girl who is sweet and shy), or not (e.g. 
liking a girl who is strong and athletic). Children from modern schools did show 
less sex role stereotyping by this measure than children from traditional schools. 

The authors also, however, claimed support for their hypothesis in the case of a measure 
which concerned whether the respondent thinks children of his sex or children of the 
opposite sex have the best life, or can't decide between these alternatives. It was originally 
expected that modern school children would be more likely to favor children of the 
opposite sex, or not be able to decide, than traditional school children—on the ground 
that favoring the opposite sex and not being able to decide indicate less allegiance to one's 
own sex role than does favoring one's own sex. The results turned out to be negative. Faced 
with this outcome, the authors on a post hoc basis then proceeded to eliminate from the 
analysis those who favored the opposite sex, keeping only those who favored the same sex 
and those who couldn't decide. Now the authors found marginal confirmation for their 
hypothesis, since children who couldn't decide predominated at modern (20) over tradi- 
tional (8) schools. Children who favored the opposite sex, however, had—to the authors' 
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embarrassment—predominated at traditional (g) over modern (3) schools. It is hardly 
convincing for the authors in this post hoc way to rescind their original view that opposite- 
sex preferences as well as an inability to decide would indicate less allegiance to one's own 
sex role than same-sex preferences. For, if anything, favoring the opposite sex indicates 
greater freedom to explore beyond one's own sex role than does an inability to decide. 
Clearly the only reasonable course to follow under these circumstances is to admit that 
the prediction of less allegiance to own-sex roles by modern than by traditional school 
children failed of confirmation. 

As a last point in this discussion of the data on sex roles, it is apparent that the authors 
were particularly impressed by findings which suggested that girls at Conrad were less 
inclined to value the conventional housewife-oriented adult female role than girls at the 
other schools. The authors viewed this result as supporting their prediction of less sex role 
stereotyping at modern than at traditional schools. In so doing they neglected the fact that 
the reduced stereotyping was found not at Dickens but only at Conrad, and they neglected 
as well the very simple way in which this downplay of the adult female stereotype could 
be accounted for at Conrad: recall that almost two-thirds of the Conrad children, but no 
more than one-third of the children at any of the other schools, had working mothers. 

In sum, the evidence in this quite extensive study seems to add up to the conclusion that 
it makes very little difference for a child's cognitive processes, social attitudes, or views of 
himself if he attends a modern or a traditional school. Yet, while some failures to confirm 
predictions are admitted, the authors distinctly communicate the message that modern 
versus traditional schools had different psychological impacts which were broadly congru- 
ent with expectations. And they are encouraged by the findings in their book to want to 
do more research of the same kind. As they put it, “. .. the mandate to acknowledge and 
explore the correlates of an educational approach constitutes one of the major implications 
of our study" (p. 401). Is that really where we should go from here, however, if our purpose 
is to improve the quality of elementary education? 


Is Modern versus Traditional Schools the Issue? 


No doubt the present kind of study should be done better. In considering the design flaws 
in the work that we have analyzed, we also discussed what an appropriate design for com- 
paring the impact on children of schools with modern versus traditional philosophies o! 
education would be like. Genuinely comparable examples of the two kinds of approaches 
might or might not show greater differential effects on children than were demonstrated 
in the material that we have considered. My guess, however, is that if the two approaches 
really were carried out with high competence, their differential consequences would not in 
fact be very great. And I furthermore strongly suspect that whatever differences might be 
found would fall into the areas in which different people have different value preferences— 
such as whether children should be encouraged to grow up faster or to stay childlike longer, 
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whether children should be oriented toward working more autonomously or working more 
as part of a group, and whether children should spend relatively more of their time seeking 
to comprehend known systems of knowledge and known kinds of skills or seeking to 
develop ideas and styles of functioning more reflective of what is personal to them, Matters 
of this type are value issues. Different alternatives will be more congenial to different 
parents, different teachers, and different children. 

It is clear that either type of educational philosophy, traditional or modern, can be 
pursued thoughtlessly and incompetently. The traditional approach can require of the 
students rote memorization and the parroting of authorities, with the school run by a 
principal whose view of children is that they lack the power to reason, but these are symp- 
toms of bad teaching, rather than necessary implications of the traditional approach, There 
is no reason why the mastering of a specified range of intellectual tasks should not be 
carried on with careful attention to meaningfulness and rationality. So too, the modern 
approach can be invoked as a shield for teacher lethargy and lack of planning, calling the 
situation “pupil-centered” or devoted to the “whole child" as an excuse to avoid the effort 
of developing and implementing a curriculum. In short, it is not difficult to point to good 
and poor examples of either educational approach. And good teaching within either philos- 
ophy will be teaching which is humane rather than arbitrary, and teaching which seeks to 
illuminate the meaning inherent in whatever is being dealt with. 

The problems in American elementary education don't arise because there are too many 
"traditional" and too few "modern" schools. The problems arise because most schooling 
is of poor quality. What seems needed for improving this quality is not the generation of 
further psychological knowledge concerning the implications of the traditional and the 
modern philosophies of education, but the kind of political change that will re-order 
in a manner sufficiently basic to provide enough money and power for 
the widespread creation of high quality schooling, whatever its philosophical approach. 

Unfortunately, such political change is likely to be slowed down rather than promoted 
by such calls as that put forth by Minuchin, Biber, Shapiro, and Zimiles for further re- 
search comparing modern and traditional educational approaches. For the politicians, 
by paying small sums of money to support this research, obtain as a quid pro quo the right 
to point out to their constituencies that the "experts" need to do more research before the 
educational apparatus can be altered. In this way, elementary education can remain as 
bad as it is in most schools while at the same time a cadre of professionals, together with 
the politicians, can appear to be pushing for its improvement—and even can convince 
themselves that this is what they are doing. Not the least damaging aspect of all this is the 
way in which it effectively neutralizes the potential which the professionals themselves 
otherwise would have for organizing and leading public opinion to put pressure on the 
for the kind of shift in national goals required if genuine improvement in the 
lace. 
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The world makes history in anguish, and 
scholars write it in half-truths, blurring 
and distorting it with their prejudices. 
The people learn deeply from the agi- 
tations of life, and timid scholars shrink 
from these agitations or denounce them. 
—Richard Hofstadter 

paraphrasing Wendell Phillips in 

The American Political Tradition. 


In a discredited civilization everything 
becomes problematical, and everyone, to 
some degree, a Deputy responsible for 
its failures and its evils. History and his- 
torians, both as teachers and as writers, 
are no exception. Symptoms of crisis are 
everywhere: failures of nerve, hemorrhag- 
ing of authority, rebellion against the 
consensual Establishment, pronounce- 
ments on the death of the past, earnest 
and angry cries about relevance and utili- 
ty. For several thousand young historians, 
newly matriculated with Ph.D.'s, these is- 
sues are more than academic: there are 


no longer any positions for them and no 
immediate prospects. Then, too, as was to 
be expected, the virus of the American 
war against Asians has infected historians. 
Insurgent radicals demand condemna- 
tion, while uncomfortable liberals and 
resurgent conservatives vote them down. 
For more than a century historians have 
shared in the general American view of 
their past as a veritable pageant of steady 
economic, political, and moral progress, 
a triumphant model for all mankind. But 
lately the congratulatory school has been 
challenged by Cassandras-in-reverse, who 
see the American past in terms of brutal 
deeds, chicanery, hypocrisy, and arro- 
gance—the great experiment rendered 
ignoble by crime and corruption, the 
American dream a nightmare from which 
to awaken. 

Compounding the ironies and ambigui- 
ties in this crisis is the apparent fact that 
most Americans have never cared a whit 
about history. Their entire thrust has 
been away from the past of the Old World 
into the glowing future of the New which 
lies west of History, conceived as pain and 
poverty, sin and tragedy. Those who were 
made to study it in school emerged hating 
it, either because it was so badly taught 
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or because they felt it to be so irrelevant, 
In this respect the youth of the New Left 
have more in common with their par- 
ents than they appear to realize: both 
generations are abysmally ignorant of 
the human past. Among the many “gaps” 
of our time none is more dangerous than 
the gap between the radicals of the "30's 
and those of today. Each generation must 
blunder anew, without benefit of the tra- 
dition of the preceding. However signifi- 
cant, history never engaged with new life 
and conditions. Hence the cynical cry, 
“Why bother with history?” 

Even among the educated minority 
who have dominated American life from 
the outset and who have, presumably, 
bothered to learn history, what evidence 
is there to show that this learning has 
ever made any difference in their deci- 
sions? What benefit, for example, has 
come from two generations of Latin 
American studies? Did they in any way 
help to avert the debacle of American ac- 
tion toward Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public? All those Asian studies, did they 
in any way serve to mitigate the aberra- 
tions of American outlook and action in 
the Orient? Yet American historical stud- 
ies are perhaps the most comprehensive 
and among the best in the world. Despite 
all those thousands of historians, the 
welter of journals, the imposing ranks of 
solid works, the question remains: what 
difference has it made in the course of 
events, in the calibre of the response to- 
ward the world? The burden of response 
rests with those who continue to defend 
the utility of history. Until they produce 
a far more cogent reply than they have 
already, the country, old and young, will 
continue to drift into a future which in 
all dire essentials will recapitulate the 
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unassimilated meaning of the past. As 
Martin Duberman has written, for such a 
people, the past is their future, 

Into this sedate supererogation Howard 
Zinn injects with his new book, The Poli- 
tics of History, an urbane, gentle, if foren- 
sic, note of hope. The initial chapters care- 
fully refute the standard myths by which 
many historians delude themselves that 
they are detached, while participating in 
the consensus of outlook and values—in 
a word, the bias of the complacently suc- 
cessful. These chapters disprove the con- 
tention that the historian is "disin- 
terested" and "objective"; that he sticks 
to his discipline and is as scientifically 
neutral as possible toward the messy clut- 
ter of his subject-matter; that he remains 
"rational," avoiding both passion and the 
sin of presentism. Professor Zinn pleads 
with his fellow historians to be fully com- 
mitted to using their work and discipline 
to aid in the eradication of the evils of 
war, poverty, racism and national narcis- 
sism, He wants every historian to be a 
radical agitator. Paraphrasing Marx, he 
holds that until now the historian has 
sought to tell the past as it happened, 
whereas the point is to change the world 
through wise and humane application of 
knowledge. Used in this way the power of 
knowledge could bring those revolution- 
ary changes in social policy upon which 
mankind depend for survival, Howard 
Zinn wants other historians to care, as he 
cares and has demonstrated that he cares 
in more than a decade of admirable ac- 
tivity on behalf of justice for Black Ameri- 
cans and toward terminating American 
aggression in Vietnam. He has written a 
number of courageously polemical works 
on these issues, as well as having placed 
them to the test in direct action, What 
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Philip and Daniel Berrigan are to the 
Catholic Church, Howard Zinn is to the 
profession of history. He belongs in word 
and deed to the party of humanity, 

Zinn has structured The Politics of His- 
tory in three sections, In the first he dis- 
poses of the arguments by which histori- 
ans evade the fact that their Works serve 
the status quo. In the last part he under- 
takes to meet both the philosophers and 
the historians on their own grounds by 
showing that a correct interpretation of 
the old conundrums of causation and de- 
terminism, of freedom and process, of 
particularity and generality are not seri- 
ous obstacles to a commitment to hu- 
mane concern and action. Although he is 
Polite and patient in his reasoned re- 
sponse to the erudite puzzles of the 
philosophers (Hempel, Dray, and White) 
as they confront the mysteries of history, 
the gist of his conclusions is that the poli- 
tics of the study are arid and evasive of 
moral responsibility, “Knowledge means 
something only when it is connected with 
purposive action.” Following John Dewey 
to the effect that understanding is a lever 
for moving the present into a certain fu- 
ture, Professor Zinn Bives the key to his 
book: "If our values, our concerns, our 
present needs do not precede our meth- 
odology, there will be only madness to 
our methods." And since, he urges, man- 
kind is already agreed on the fundamen- 
tal values—human dignity, individual free- 
dom, kindness, and truth—nothing should 
prevent the historian from a politics of 
involvement to effect these ends, Right on! 
servants of Clio, Every historian at the 
barricades, Indeed, every historian, 
whether he recognize it or not, is recruited, 
in the study, in the classroom, in his pub- 
lic actions, either for or against the party 
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of humanity: "By writing history, we are 
engaging in an act which (through the 
reader) has consequences, large or small, 
on behalf of humane values or in oppo- 
sition to them . . . Let us act as if we were 
free." The nub of the matter is not the 
facts or the theories of history, but of 
moral imagination. In the middle section, 
Professor Zinn shows what he means in 
the other two by a series of stirring, mili- 
fant, yet judicious monographs of en- 
gaged and radical historiography. Each 
piece is as true to fact as it is faithful to 
à politics of humane concern. "MNT 

What is admirable about this book is 
the harmony between its values and the 
tone, the style, and the spirit in which it 
is written. It is fair, it is decent, it is care- 
fully researched and superbly reasoned. I 
have not read a more civilized exercise 
in pleading for the worthy cause. Howard 
Zinn is a rare man among historians. He 
takes his opponents seriously, meets them 
on their own ground, and writes with the 
dear aim of persuading them to dedi- 
cate themselves to employing history to 
Serve the values and goals he believes 
most men share. I salute him for his good 
faith and honor him às a man who both 
in scholarly and public actions shows 
high courage and ability to match deed 
with creed. 

Where I part company with him is in 
his faith in his fellow historians. Men do 
Dot derive their basic values from their 
Study of the past; rather in such study 
they reveal these values, The past func- 
tions much as Scripture for the devout, as 
confirmation for the already converted. 
The great temporal field of human expe- 
rience, as Hegel remarked, reflects what- 
ever light or darkness is brought to bear 
upon it. Since most historians accept the 
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going values of their society, no matter 
how carefully they scrutinize the past 
they find what they already believe, Gen- 
erations of American historians stand as 
testimony to this disturbing truth. If they 
are not radical, that is, seriously com- 
mitted to serving mankind with their 
powers of reason and fidelity to fact, they 
will not become radical by study of the 
past nor record it radically. Long ago Pla- 
to showed that reason without the aid of 
love is powerless to find, let alone to 
serve, the good, the true, and the beauti- 
Saint Augustine built upon this dis- 
very when he said that truth rests upon 
and shines forth from faith. The great is- 
sue of our time, for all men, is by what 
faith do you live, and hence, what truths 
do you behold and serve? 

The crimes of this appalling age have 
been committed in the main by men of 
good will who earnestly believed that 
they served mankind. Most historians 
have been no exception, The futile en- 
cyclopedism of the profession is a monu- 
ment to the vanity of works not illu- 
mined by a living, self-critical faith. Men, 
however learned, however skilled in schol- 
arly endeavor, however sincere, have a 
capacity for self-deception that is vir- 
tually unlimited. Eichmannism is endemic 
in this civilization. The terrible question, 
not confronted in this worthy book by 
a man who really does care, is who is 
truly listening? A second, equally in- 
sistent question follows: can men of good 
faith, by will and knowledge and love, 
act to change the deep structure of socie- 
ty, the long ingrained habits and atti- 
tudes of their tradition? Can men trans- 
cend their past? The answer is blowing 
in the winds of change, perhaps the winds 
of apocalypse. But the historian as agitator 
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will not cease from caring and striving, 
even if the truth of history be tragic. 
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It's very strange. These books ought to be 
very topical—the latest and most up-to- 
date analysis of campus turmoil available. 
In fact, however, they seem to be about 
another time, a distant past, or a foreign 
land. This is not to say that campus tur- 
moil in the forms we all recognize—dem- 
onstrations, strikes, full-scale riots, and 
bombings—can't or won't occur again; it's 
that the analysis of those events, which is 
the central thrust of all of these books, 
largely misses the mark. In order to come 
to terms with the disruptions of our uni- 
versities and colleges, we will finally have 
to ask questions about higher education 
which go beyond those asked by most of 
these authors. 

Lewis Mayhew succinctly poses the cen- 
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tral problem for himself and the other 
authors: 


During a period in American higher 
education when more students were 
being educated by the most highly 
trained and best paid faculty of any time 
in history, when more public support 
was provided, when the term educator 
achieved high regard, when more finan- 
cial support was provided students, in- 
deed when higher education was suc- 
ceeding beyond the wildest expectations 
of earlier periods—why campus disrup- 
tion?” (Arrogance on Campus, p. xi) 


By Any Means Necessary is an extensive 
and vivid account of the events which en- 
gulfed San Francisco State between the fall 
of 1967 and the spring of 1969. Ultimately, 
of course, those events ended in a state- 
wide political conflagration and the en- 
trance of President Hayakawa into the na- 
tional political mythology. The book out- 
lines the innumerable problems and issues 
which were precipitating causes of the 
turmoil: student alienation, geographic 
location, Vietnam, faculty polarization, 
well-meaning mismanagement by harried 
administrators, the California three-tier 
system of higher education, bureaucracy, a 
consistently hostile political environment, 
racial injustice, police militancy, trustee 
ignorance and sometimes outright defi- 
ance of their own educational charge, and 
so on, The reader is left dizzied by the 
pace of events and the complexity of the 
situation, the passions and ignorance of 
many, and the inertia of such large-scale 
educational bureaucracies as San Francisco 
State in the face of internal and external 
division. 

But with all of this, the authors retain 
a fundamentally administrative point of 
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view; they outline issues and describe 
forces and events without an explicit 
understanding of a wider human and so- 
cial reality. Indeed, these authors were ad- 
ministrators in this particular situation: 
Robert Smith as President of San Francis- 
co State between June and December of 
1968, Richard Axen and DeVere Pentony 
as two of his top administrative associates. 
I suspect, in fact, that these authors are 
typical of educational administrators in 
America today—all pragmatic activity and 
-no understanding.! To administer mea 

to them to act in a value-free conent wih 
no explicit vision of what education is 
about within the broader context of hu- 
man culture and reality. Without that 
wider understanding, the authors fail to 
penetrate the reality, to see the signifi- 
cance of the events they describe. It's as 
if we were shown the external shell of so 
many events—surely exciting and inter- 
related—but ultimately signifying litle 
more than a series of distant historical 
crashes and thuds. 

Arrogance on Campus is not about any 
particular events, but instead sets out to an- 
alyze the phenomenon of campus disrup- 
tion during the latter half of the 1960's. 
Professor Mayhew seeks the causes for that 
disruption and finds that "much, if indeed 
not most, of campus unrest, protest, and 
violence .. . is explained by looking at the 
factors, forces, and failures on the campus 
itself" (p. 140, my emphasis). He deter- 
mines that the various constituencies in- 
volved in American universities—admin- 
istrators, faculty, students—have become 
blind to their own limitations, have each 
abrogated the rights and responsibilities of 


iSee Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in the 
Classroom (New York: Random House, 1970). 


others, and seek their own inflated ends to 
the detriment of the whole or any of its 
other parts. Thus arrogance is the root 
cause of campus unrest as each group, act- 
ing in hubris, calls down the nemesis of 
social, political, and educational turmoil 
upon the whole university. 

Mayhew’s description of campus arro- 
gance is rather complex: each constituency 
is arrogant not only when it reaches out 
for what belongs to others but also when 
it defines its own purposes and tasks too 
narrowly. For example, faculty have often 
limited themselves educationally to overly 
narrow and specialized disciplines; they 
seem unaware of the developmental needs 
of students, and they remain oblivious to 
the changing needs of Society and the 
limits of their own competence and power. 
Administrators and trustees are often 
guilty of poor planning, mismanagement, 
noncommunication, and arbitrariness. Stu- 
dents on the other hand have been im- 
patient (shades of civil rights!), irrational, 
frustrated and frustrating, and demanding 
of authority in areas that lie beyond their 
competence and ken. ` 

For all Profesor Mayhew' evident 
knowledge of the university and his pro- 
vocative suggestions for reform, Arrogance 
on Campus suffers from two serious and 
closely related flaws. The first is an inevi- 
table outcome of his basic premise: in fo- 
cusing upon the internal problems of the 
university he has chosen not to see that a 
university is, after all, an institution with- 
in the larger cultural and political context 
of America. Even a quick look at the San 
Francisco State situation, by no means 
unique, shows “factors, forces, and fail- 
ures” that lie beyond the campus, unless 
that campus has grown as large as the 
world itself. 
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Secondly, this book suffers from the 
same lack of educational vision and com- 
mitment that characterizes By Any Means 
Necessary. Without it, even such a sophis- 
ticated analysis as Mayhew's comes out 
looking like cops and robbers, cowboys 
and Indians, good Buys and bad guys; the 
difference here is that they are not specific 
characters but characterized roles, 

Academics on the Line comes close to 
setting the specific events of campus dis- 
ruption within the wider context, The 
book was written by sixteen San Francisco 
State faculty who were members of the 
American Federation of Teachers when it 
called for the f culty strike. It deals with 
the strike less in terms of daily occurrences 
than in terms of the underlying issues and 
the reasons why nearly four hundred of 
the faculty joined that unprecedented 
walk-out. 

Through this book, we participate hu- 
manly in such events as we merely saw 
passing before our eyes in By Any Means 
Necessary. Here is displayed a real politi- 
cal event as it is actively and passionately 
lived. What this meant for the authors is 
radical changes of attitudes and values, 
and sometimes the sad recognition that 
the social, political and educational impli- 
cations of human events often go far be- 
yond the original motivations and inten- 
tions, as well as the control, of the partici- 
pants. Here are asked the fundamental 
questions which led each of these teachers 
to take direct action and, finally, to de- 
spair at the ultimate defeat of the strike: 
Is the university really "neutral"? Is the 
hierarchical and class-structured nature of 
our society mirrored in and reinforced by 
our universities? What has led all of us to 
teach what we are teaching, anyway? What 
ought we to be teaching? What does “aca- 
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demic freedom” really mean today? Are 
we merely training obedient cogs to fit 
into the establishment machine? Is the 
university lily-white by accident, or by 
nature? These essays explore the questions 
which many of us have been asking our- 
selves for the past few years, prompted in 
part by these very men and their strike. 
Not all of us have been as honest as they 
in facing what the answers to these ques- 
tions mean for our lives. 

Perhaps unevenness is inevitable in such 
a collection of essays as this, written by so 
many. While there is unity of experience 
through the strike, there is no common 
understanding of wider issues and mean- 
ings. Despite camaraderie, a host of shared 
values, and excellent editing, the book is 
uneven. Too much is surface political 
slogan and passion. When all is said and 
done, the events either mean very little 
or mean very different things for each of 
these authors. 

We began this review with Mayhew's 
question as to why campus disruption oc- 
curred in the late sixties, a time when, as 
he says, higher education seemed vastly 
improved. My sense is that his (and others’) 
tendency to see “standards” for educa- 
tional improvement in terms of numbers 
of students, numbers of faculty Ph.D.'s, 
salary scales, etc. is symptomatic of the 
very educational diseases diagnosed by 
faculty and student dissenters. A more im- 
portant failing is, as I have stressed, that 
neither By Any Means Necessary nor Ar- 
rogance on Campus asks questions as pro- 
found as those that underlie what has been 
happening on our campuses. Student and 
faculty political activity not only manifests 
a serious critique of present educational 
practices and policies, but a vision of what 
education might be. 
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From this point of view, education must 
be understood as an element within the 
total picture of human life and reality. As 
Dewey put it, education is the process of 
living, not a preparation for it. Learning, 
in fact, is coincidental with self-growth. 
“To learn is to change. Education is a 
process that changes the learner."? Such 
change involves going beyond what we are 
or have been by reaching out toward pos- 
sibility. As such, the goal of education in- 
volves helping students to separate them- 
selves from their past and present (resist, 
criticize, become “homeless,” get at a re- 
flective distance from what they have 
been); envisage new possibilities, imagine, 
find alternatives; and act to realize those 
possibilities. Education should help stu- 
dents become genuine subjects in the pre- 
carious project of transforming the world 
by transforming themselves and vice versa. 
Potentiality, real potentiality, unfinished- 
ness until death, is a part of each of us—a 
lack in our being which we seek to fill by 
striving to make the future present. Inter- 
esting enough, both Kierkegaard and Marx 
recognized this—one from an individual 
and one from a social point of view—and 
thus recognized the fragile responsibility 
for human life which belongs to each of us. 


A self, every instant it exists, is in 
process of becoming, for the self. (Kata 
dynamin) is only that which it is to be- 
come.3 

History is nothing but the succession of 
the separate generations each of which 


* George B. Leonard, Education and Ecstasy 
(New York: Delacorte Press, 1969). 

*Soren Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling; 
and Sickness unto Death (New York: Double- 
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exploits the material, the form of capi- 
tal, the productive forces handed down 
to it by all. preceding ones and there- 
fore, on the one hand, continues the tra- 
ditional activity in completely changed 
circumstances and, on the other, modi- 
fies the old circumstances with a com- 
pletely changed activity.* j 


I want to stress that this Process of be- 
coming is not simply an individual phe- 
nomenon. We are fundamentally social 
beings; any analysis of the “lonely” indi- 
vidual apart from a social context is as dis- 
torted and one-sided as an analysis of so- 
cial experience apart from the individual. 
In changing myself, I change my (and 
our) world and in changing that world, 
I change myself, 

Power—personal, human power—is this 
Process of self-transcendence and self-con- 
stitution, It is the actualization of the 
wondrous energy by which we go beyond 
what we are and have been to become. It is 
taking-hold of one's life by becoming in- 
volved in that process which is the growth 
of oneself and the shared human world of 
our daily concerns. To become educated 
is to become powerful. It is to be able to 
separate ourselves from our past and the 
culture which has Shaped us in order to 
"humanize the world by transforming it."5 

But most of us most of the time are 
powerless, asleep to what each and all of 
us might be. The chief problem facing any 
activist is that most people simply don't 


*Karl Marx, The German Ideology (New 
York: International Publishers, 1947), p. 38. 
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ment and Social Change, Monograph No. 1, 
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Separate themselves from their world long 
enough to imagine any other possible state 
of affairs. For example, neither the stu- 
dents who are unhappy with it nor the 
Professors who defend it can imagine 
higher education in any radically altered 
way. We seem to be mesmerized by our 
consumer-society and the institutions (in- 
cluding education) which structure it. We 
are overwhelmed by a sense of the enor- 
mity of our problems, the inertia of our 
institutions, the suicidal direction of our 
culture, and the inability of that culture 
to face the facts and do something about 
them. Added to this is a suspicion that all 
of our massive institutions are in fact out 
of control—they control us rather than are 
controlled by us. AII this has led to a sense 
of powerlessness which oscillates between 
apathy and anger, alienation and outright 
hostility. For human beings seek power; 
they seek to control their own lives by con- 
structing their own futures, 

We are unfree, unrelated to our own 
possibilities, locked in a social world which 
is our "home" and which we treat as uni- 
versal, inevitable, and ordained by God 
himself. And because we are alienated 
Írom any real future, we are suspended in 
life—uninvolved in our own lives (indi- 
vidual and social) and distant. from the 
decisions through which the future is born. 
We sleep in silence, buffeted about and 
determined by decisions which others 
make for us—a sort of Catch-22 nightmare 
in reality, 

But to be so powerless and unconnected 
to one’s own life and future, to live beside 
one’s self, so to speak, is to live in hopeless- 
ness and despair. It is to live with nowhere 
to go; with nothing to do; with no mean- 
ingful goal in terms of which a self. (or 
culture), an identity, can unfold, The 
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Mahabharata, the great Indian classic, 
puts it this way: "Hope is the sheet-anchor 
of every man. When Hope is destroyed, 
great grief follows which, forsooth, is al- 
most equal to death itself... .” 

Campus disturbances are manifestations 
of this larger picture of alienation and 
powerlessness and are an attempt to over- 
come them. What other class of Americans 
would we expect to be more aware of the 
suicidal drift of our society than students? 
Young people have been actively trying 
to control their lives by stopping the drive 
of the social machine which has been deal- 
ing out death and inhumanity to millions, 
and they have invented a variety of social 
and political tactics to achieve that. Stu- 
dents have tried sit-ins, picketing, elec- 
tioneering, confrontation, media-politics, 
rioting and trashing, organizing, threaten- 
ing, swearing, violence, and dropping out. 
These tactics (most of them used at San 
Francisco, by the way) were designed to 
force our culture to see what it is doing 
and where it is heading, and to change its 
ways: 


The students assess matters in terms of 
structures and institutions and power 
relationships. They reject (and fear) 
the bureaucratization which even their 
elders admit threatens to overwhelm us. 
They are in favor of power and oppose 
control, and so stand over against mod- 
ern society itself. They oppose coercion 
with the human right to contest, and 
especially the right to contest the deci- 
sions of the managers made indepen- 
dently of the people whose lives are af- 
fected by such decisions. This is why the 
student movement is a world-wide phe- 
nomenon—everywhere the young are 
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denying to those who have "made it" 
the right to determine their future.* 


What began in the early civil rights 
movement as an attempt to change our 
racial attitudes has grown into a move- 
ment using a variety of methods to change 
an entire social system and its institutions 
—to turn it around and head it in a dif- 
ferent direction. This attempt to stop the 
movement toward cultural and political 
disaster has involved using political tactics 
on the university, which seemed (at least 
initially) to be tolerant enough to permit 
questions to be raised. Students do this be- 
cause, like all men, they seek to overcome 
powerlessness whenever they are. It soon 
became evident that the “multiversity” was 
one of the chief institutional culprits 
around: an organized bureaucracy training 
cogs to fit into the machine and (however 
unconsciously) mirroring and supporting 
those societal evils of which the young are 
so aware, Talk of “academic freedom’ and 
the “neutrality of the university" has be- 
gun to sound as irrational and rational- 
izing to the students as such hollow cold- 
war slogans as “the free world" and “fight- 
ing to save democracy." 

But all the attempts to overcome power- 
lessness, the tactics to seize control of our 
lives, from sitins to organized violence, 
have failed! At least that is the way many 
of the young now perceive things. Very 
little has changed, basically. Nothing seems 
to work. The machine goes on its way and 
the culture is able to rationalize anything 
—witness the new fad in women's fashions 
for "cartridge belts" and the latest State of 


*Antony Mullaney, “The University as à 
Community of Resistance,” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, 40 (November, 1970), 639. 
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the Union address in which President 
Nixon all but invoked the cry “Power to 
the People" to support his domestic "re- 
forms." This is the lesson which many 
participants at San Francisco had learned 
by the spring of 1969. 

So, many remain in the grip of power- 
lessness and despair. But more important- 
ly, now, they know how powerless they are. 
Thus, the unearthly quiet on our cam- 
puses since last spring, except for an oc 
casional bomb. No one knows what to do, 
no one can act, for there are no possible 
ends to act toward. Hopelessness is ram- 
pant beneath the quiet. Anthony Lewis, 
commenting on the lack of public reaction 
to the invasion of Laos, says: 


The relative silence that has greeted 
this latest non-expansion of the war is 
not a silence of approval. It is the silence 
of despair. What else is there to do but 
despair, if one does not believe in revo- 
lution, when peaceful assembly and the 
democratic process and protest and polls 
showing an overwhelming public desire 
to get out of Indochina unconditionally 
produce no political result? 

Creatures from another world, learn- 
ing the history of the Indochinese war, 
would conclude that our leaders were 
mad. But the truth is worse: they are 
what passes, on earth, for sane? 


We are like the Czechoslovakian popula- 
tion after the Russians entered: quiet, cor- 
rect, sullen, and bruised, 

We are relatively powerless now. We are 
bucking a system seemingly out of control, 
or at least beyond our control. We are all 
members of what Paolo Freire calls the 
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“culture of silence.” The way to change 
that is not by becoming less "marginal," 
ie. entering the reward structure of the 
system, for that system depowers and de- 
humanizes its members at all levels, We 
must become powerful, reaching out be- 
yond the present dehumanizing system to 
transform the world and ourselves, 
Education as described here is crucial 
now when people feel trapped, cut-off 
from possibility, locked-up in hopelessness 
and despair. Education and political activ- 
ity meet as men free themselves for their 
own futures, acting critically and decisively 
to transform a dehumanized world by 
going beyond it toward new possibilities. 
We are presently involved in an educa- 
tional revolution in America, a revolution 
nurtured and sustained within the student 
movement of the past few years. From this 
point of view, to help students become 
educated is to help them to be free, to help 
them discover the incompleteness of them- 
selves and our culture, That has political 
and social implications. The revolution in 
education means, sooner or later, political 
revolution. As Freire says, “Because men 
are historical beings, incomplete and con- 
scious of being incomplete, revolution is 
as natural and permanent a human dimen- 
sion as is education,"* 
PAUL BROCKELMAN 
University of New Hampshire 


* Paulo Freire, Cultural Action for Freedom, 
p. 5t. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION: THE COLONIAL 
EXPERIENCE, 1607-1783. 
by Lawrence A. Cremin. 
New York, London: Harper and Row, 
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When Bernard Bailyn's Education in the 
Forming of American Society appeared in 
1960, few historians and fewer educators 
cared much about the subject of educa- 
tion during the American colonial period. 
Bailyn's essay sought both to explain the 
sad state of knowledge in the field and to 
offer some remedies. An earlier generation 
of educational historians, he argued, 
viewed American educational history as 
simply the story of how the free public 
school system had evolved. Because the 
dramatic battles over free public educa- 
tion occurred in the nineteenth century, 
there was little to interest the scholar in 
colonial education, save perhaps for anti- 
quarian searches for "origins" of the pub- 
lic ideal. And this exclusively institutional 
approach to the history of education sim- 
ply bored student and scholar alike. 

Bailyn urged historians to think of edu- 
cation not only as formal pedagogy but as 
the "entire process by which a culture 
transmits itself across the generations." If 
the history of education were viewed as the 
history of socialization, then schools and 
universities might fade into relative insig- 
nificance next to other social agencies such 
as family or church. Moreover, the histo- 
rian of education would be free to ask 
more exciting questions about how society 
shaped educational processes and how and 
to what degree, in turn, education affected 
society. 

Bailyn addressed his essay primarily to 
professional historians; consequently his 
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book had little direct impact on current 
thinking about education itself. However, 
one historian who saw the wider implica- 
tions of Bailyn's book was Lawrence A. 
Cremin. In 1964, in an interesting his- 
toriographical essay called The Wonder. 
ful World of Ellwood Patterson Cubber- 
ley, Cremin suggested that the issues which 
Bailyn had raised had profound signifi- 
cance not only for historians, but for edu- 
cators in general. 

Cremin pointed out that Cubberley's 
history of American education, Public Ed- 
ucation in the United States, dominated 
the field after its appearance in 1919 and 
helped form the thinking of generations 
of American educators. To Bailyn, Cubber- 
ley's book had been the archetypal example 
of narrow, institutional, present-oriented 
educational history Cremin supported 
Bailyn's criticism of Cubberley and called 
for a new history of education which would 
treat not only the colonial period, but the 
entire American experience. However, 
Cremin sympathized more with Cubber- 
ley's intentions than Bailyn had, and he 
took the impact of Cubberley's history on 
education policy—as distinct from its im- 
pact on the writing of history—far more 
seriously. 

Cremin and Cubberley both believed 
that educational history, properly under- 
stood, could and should inform contempo- 
rary educational policy. To Cremin, the 
problem with Cubberley was precisely that 
his too-limited view had profoundly af- 
fected "private practice, professional pro- 
nouncement, and public policy." Cremin 
observed that no general text in the field 
had departed fundamentally from the 
Cubberley view, including his own well- 
regarded A History of Education in Ameri- 
can Culture (1953, with R. Freeman Butts). 


After nearly a half-century of life, Cub- 
berley's treatment remained current and 
continued to “define the nature and mean- 
ing of the American educational experi- 
ence.” What was needed was to look more 
critically at Cubberley’s controlling as- 
sumption that the public school was so- 
ciety's chief instrument of social improve- 
ment, Cremin saw, as Bailyn had, that 
many institutions and agencies besides the 
schools were educative, some deliberately 
So, some not. The key question was “What 
agencies, formal and informal, have shaped 
American thought, character, and sensibil- 
ity over the years, and what have been the 
significant relationships between these 
agencies and the society that has sustained 
them?" 

Cremin's formulation of the problem in 
these terms was of great significance for his 
own intellectual development, for his 
unique relation to professional education 
in America, and for his future work, Most 
of Cremin's writing in the 1950's had fol- 
lowed Cubberley in interpretation. and 
tone—the story of American education 
was the story of the triumph of the public 
school over many obstacles. His well-known 
The Transformation of the School (1961) 
broke new ground at several points: it was 
the first serious history of progressive edu- 
cation, and it saw the progressive thrust 
in education as inextricably related to 
broader social and intellectual currents. 
However, it was still mainly about schools 
and what reformers hoped they could ac- 
complish through schools, It dealt rarely 
with other educative agencies, nor with the 
social effects of formal or informal educa- 
tion. Thus the 1964 treatment of Cubber- 
ley in 1965 represented a significant broad- 
ening in his conception of the history of 
education. 
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Cremin’s developing awareness that his- 
tory of education was about education 
(not just schools) and about the complex 
interaction between education and society 
(Did education make any difference?) was 
further significant because of his relation 
to the professional practice of education, 
Most historians of education these days do 
not believe that history says much that is 
directly relevant to policy-makers, nor do 
they address themselves to the national 
community of educators as, for example, 
Cubberley obviously did. Cremin (a stu- 
dent of George Counts at Teachers Col- 
lege) is the great exception, the trained 
scholar who speaks deliberately to histo- 
rians and to concerned educators and lay- 
men. In his report for the Educational 
Policies Commission, Public Education and 
the Future of America (1955), in his citi- 
zens' guide, Public Schools in Our Democ- 
racy (1956, with Merle Borrowman), and 
most notably in The Genius of American 
Education. (1965), Cremin related his his- 
torical understanding to issues of public 
policy. The movement of his argument in 
these books paralleled the development 
of his historical vision. From a rather un- 
critical celebration of public schooling in 
the earlier works, he came to criticize 
Dewey in Genius for overemphasizing 
schooling. That “fateful” decision by 
Dewey "effectively removed the agencies 
of informal education from the purview 
of public educators." Instead of seeing how 
many powerful educational agencies were 
already at work, Americans tried to solve 
all their social problems by adding, time 
and again, new functions to the public 
schools. They dealt with automobile safety, 
for example, by requiring "courses instead 
of seat belts." In Cremin's developing view, 
both Dewey's emphasis on schooling and 
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the dominance of Cubberley's narrow in- 
terpretation of history helped to prevent 
Americans from understanding that an un- 
thinking expansion of deliberate education 
in public schools was not the way to 
achieve those humane ends which, Cremin 
believed, were closely enmeshed in the 
American tradition. 

Given Cremin's conception of the ulti- 
mate aim of education—"growth" in the 
Deweyan sense of developing human be- 
ings "who will never stop expanding their 
horizons, reformulating their purposes, 
and modifying their actions in light of 
these purposes"—it followed that the im- 
pact of all educative agencies had to be 
- understood, in order to create the “vastly 
increasing diversity of educational oppor- 
tunities" which was the key to growth. In 
the spring of 1964, shortly after finishing 
the Cubberley paper, Cremin was given a 
remarkable opportunity for recasting the 
Cubberley view. The American Historical 
Association and the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion wished to sponsor a comprehensive 
history of American education to celebrate 
the approaching centennial of the Office. 
For such an effort—whose purpose was 
broadly to interpret American education 
to the American people—Cremin was the 
obvious and ideal scholar. The Carnegie 
Corporation provided long-term financial 
support, and Cremin began the major en- 
terprise of his career and perhaps of edu- 
cational history in this century. After 
nearly six years of labor, the first volume 
has appeared. Two more are expected dur- 
ing the decade. 

American Education: The Colonial Ex- 
perience is the first full-scale attempt to 
comprehend the nature and impact of edu- 
cation in the colonial period. To make 
his project manageable and meaningful, 
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Cremin restricts his definition of education 
to the "deliberate, systematic, and sus- 
tained effort to transmit or evoke knowl- 
edge, attitudes, values, skills, and sensi- 
bilities." By removing less conscious social 
processes of education from his purview, 
Cremin does not intend to celebrate the 
role of formal schooling in early American 
history. Quite the reverse: the grand theme 
of the volume is to establish education as 
a decisive causal factor in the making of 
American society but, at the same time, to 
put in new perspective the role formal 
schooling has played in that process. 

The first half of the book is devoted to 
the seventeenth century and explores the 
cultural heritage Englishmen brought with 
them to the New World, the agencies en- 
trusted with preserving that heritage, and 
their relative degrees of effectiveness. 
Cremin's conception of culture is primarily 
intellectual. He argues that we can best 
comprehend what the colonists "under- 
stood, believed, valued, and aspired to" by 
studying the books or pamphlets they read 
and wrote. This assumption leads him to 
emphasize three central components of En- 
glish culture—three "aims of education": 
piety, civility, and learning. Through the 
cultivation of Protestant piety, individuals 
learned the value of reading the Bible, and 
churchmen learned the necessity of effec- 
tive preaching. The ideal of civility defined 
humanism as the appropriate education for 
a gentleman; almost as important, it sug- 
gested humanistic study as a necessary con- 
dition to becoming a gentleman. And 
through Bacon and others the disinterested 
search for truth was firmly established as 
an important pursuit. 

With these grand themes introduced, 
Cremin examines in detail the four prin- 
cipal educational institutions of the sev- 
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enteenth century: household, church, 
school, and college. The household was 
viewed by contemporaries as the most im- 
portant English educational agency. Its 
centrality was even greater in America, 
since other institutions took time to build, 
and consequently statutes were passed ]e- 
gally compelling households "to do what 
in England they had long been accustomed 
to doing." Considerable sustained and Sys- 
tematic instruction occurred in the colo- 
nial family, especially in reading, but also 
in a variety of orally-transmitted new re- 
sponses to the New World. 

Next to the family in Anglo-American 
educational importance came the church. 
The circumstances of transplanting Angli- 
can and Puritan churches to America, like 
those surrounding the family's migration, 
intensified the church's “historic commit- 
ment to teach." Preaching and catechizing 
were the deliberate forms of education 
most widely practiced in America during 
the early seventeenth century. | 

Grammar schools in England were the 
principal agencies of instruction in the arts 
and languages, and petty schools supple- 
mented the family in teaching reading, 
writing, and other basic skills. After the 
family and church, the colonists regarded 
schooling as their most important barrier 
against the ever-present “barbarism” of the 
wilderness. Harvard College, too, emulated 
English institutions designed to promote 
piety, civility, and learning. 

The quality and effectiveness of educa- 
tion in particular American communities 
depended on the complex interaction be- 
tween these four key agencies and the 
spatial and cultural characteristics of com- 
munities. But whatever local differences 
prevailed, Cremin is impressed by the com- 
mon capacity of the English colonies to 
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maintain successfully English civilization 
in the New World, 


One gets the sense that colonial life was 
generally quite similar to that of the out- 
lying regions of England, such as Devon, 
or York, or Lancashire. In everything 
from court procedure to domestic archi- 
tecture, recreation to the decorative arts, 
textile manufacturing to town planning, 
the initial styles were comparable to 
those of the metropolis; and, indeed, 
they remained so in the 1670's and 
1680's, after the first generation had 
passed, owing largely to education, (p. 
244) 


Seventeenth century colonial culture, 
then, was English culture transmitted by 
English education. The family and church 
were clearly the most important agencies 
on both sides of the Atlantic, with schools 
and colleges less crucial, The second half 
of the book, which ends with the Revolu- 
tion, argues that an increasingly distinc- 
tive provincial culture emerged in the 
eighteenth century. Here, as earlier, edu- 
cation was a decisive cause, But education 
became not merely the passive mechanism 
Íor transmitting culture, but a force in 
building it. As it subtly changed its own 
character in the New World, education 
actively helped shape a distinctive civiliza- 
tion. By 1783 "a new education in a new 
land had wrought new men who seemed 
to hold the future in their hands" (p. 267). 

"The colonists recast piety, civility, and 
learning into denominationalism, republi- 
canism and utilitarianism. The subtle in- 
tellectual movement from one set of be- 
liefs to the other—the primary materials 
Cremin analyzes are mainly works of sys- 
tematic thought—is too detailed to be use- 
fully summarized here. What is most inter- 
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esting and original is Cremin's treatment 
of education as both cause and effect of 
this shift. 

He argues, first, that the educational in- 

fluence of the church diminished somewhat 
during the eighteenth century. Among the 
causes were a new pedagogy of enthusiasm 
during the Great Awakening which down- 
graded rational understanding and cele- 
brated direct appeal to feeling, the short- 
age of ministers, the increasing resort to 
denominational academies and colleges in- 
stead of churches as perpetuators of piety, 
and the general growth of religious tolera- 
tion which released previously-captive 
church audiences. 
- The household, by contrast, remained 
for most Americans the “decisive agency 
of deliberate cultural transmission.” But 
as Americans gradually built up the exten- 
sive structure of schools, colleges, and 
churches which prevailed in England, the 
educative burdens on the household typi- 
cal of the seventeenth century were re- 
duced. The number and variety of schools, 
and the extent of schooling, increased 
markedly during the eighteenth century— 
more rapidly than the increase in popula- 
tion. Similarly colleges of “striking diver- 
sity of character and culture” sprang up 
with "unprecedented alacrity,” Finally, 
newer educational agencies emerged, such 
as the press and the library. 

Cremin concludes that the most signifi- 
cant tendency of American education by 
the time of the Revolution was the greater 
number, variety, and accessibility of 
schools. Popularized schooling became the 
“single most characteristic commitment of 
American education,” Schooling expanded 
for many reasons: economic growth, de- 
nominational competition, the value put 
on it by the English, and the growing pop- 
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ular participation in public affairs which 
placed a premium on literacy. 

This expanded schooling had impor- 
tant educational effects discernible from 
those of other educative agencies. Cremin 
attributes the “liberating literacy” of the 
Americans (the combination of technical 
competence with “expanding motivation, 
expanding need, and expanding opportu- 
nity”) primarily to schools. “Inert” or 
merely technical literacy could be acquired 
through any educational agency, such as 
family, church, or newspaper. But the 
probability was greater that “liberating 
literacy"—Cremin's equivalent here for the 
notion of “growth” he endorsed in Genius 
—would best develop via the schools. Par- 
ticular schools might be restrictive, but the 
institution of school offered more “genu- 
ine life alternatives,” Since Cremin finally 
concludes that the combination of liberat- 
ing literacy with a relatively inclusive poli- 
tics explains much of the special character 
of American society in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by the end of the book it is clear that 
schools have become the most valuable (if 
not necessarily the most influential) edu- 
cational agency in America. 

Cremin thus ends by departing radically 
from Cubberley but not by downgrading 
the importance of the schools. He spends 
570 pages analyzing the educative role of 
a host of institutions besides schools, as 
Cubberley never did, and he almost com- 
pletely neglects the question of the public 
school’s evolution, which Cubberley had 
fixed upon. But, in his view, when the 
highest moral purposes of education are 
finally articulated, it is the school’s role 
which is decisive. Many agencies educate; 
the schools educate best. 

What are we to make of all this in 1971, 
when the usefulness of schools to society 


is a hotly debated issue, and when the aims 
of education seem anything but clear? In 
my judgment three general points should 
be made. First, Cremin does not ade- 
quately demonstrate that eighteenth cen- 
tury American culture was significantly 
different from eighteenth century English 
culture. In the first half of the book he 
employs comparative analysis to show how 
colonial institutions emulated their En- 
glish counterparts, Such comparative anal- 
ysis is missing from much of the second 
half. It is not at all clear, for instance, 
whether Benjamin Franklin represented a 
new American or a new Anglo-American, 
When comparisons are made, say, with lit- 
eracy rates, no significant difference is 
found between England and the American 
colonies, If the American was not so unique 
as Cremin contends, then the role of edu- 
cation in creating that uniqueness is less 
impressive. 

Second, the impact of education on so- 
ciety—and specifically the impact of 
schools in the eighteenth century—is not 
so much demonstrated as it is asserted. 
Certainly the number, diversity, and avail- 
ability of educational agencies did in- 
crease, Certainly a kind of independent, 
acquisitive literacy did flourish. And cer- 
tainly common-sense suggests a connec- 
tion. But I don't find direct evidence ever 
Presented that establishes the connection. 
Consider, for example, the crucial asser- 
tions about the special “liberating” func- 
tions of schools (p. 549). The author offers 
detailed analysis of schooling in several 
communities, including New York, Phila- 
delphia, Dedham (Massachusetts), and 
Elizabeth City County (Virginia). But his 
discussion (PP. 521-541) mainly concerns 
the spread and availability of schooling, 
not its effects, nor the ways men's percep- 
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tions of its effects Shaped their attitudes 
towards it. It is true that a general history 
of this sort must rely on existing specialized 
scholarship for many of its insights; but 
I don't see how the studies Cremin uses 
allow him to draw the conclusions. he 
makes, 

That leads to my final point: I wonder 
if we really are ready to write at this time 
a general history of American education 
that convincingly informs educators and 
laymen of the impact of education on 
American society, Cremin can demon- 
strate the fallacy of Cubberley and estab. 
lish that education is broader than school- 
ing. But I think many detailed analyses 
of what happened in particular communi- 
ties, employing more varied data than 
great books and utilizing more insights 
about less deliberate but still powerful 
methods of bringing up the young, will 
be necessary before we can establish what 
education has done to and for this coun- 
try. That kind of analysis may be necessary 
before history can expect usefully to in- 
form educational policy. 

ARTHUR G, POWELL. 
Harvard University 


Tue COURTS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
Tue LrcAL Basis or SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION, 
by Newton Edwards. iy. 

With preface and additional chapter 
by Leo Garber. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 3d ed., 1970. $11.50. 


Education has increasingly become one of 


the fundamental goods to be bought, bar- 
tered, or hoarded in our society. It can 
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determine not only your future earnings, 
but the type of work for which you are 
eligible. Understandably, conflicts over 
the allocation and quality of education 
available have become more intense. Tra- 
ditional  conflictresolving institutions, 
particularly courts and legislatures, in 
recognition of both the growing impor- 
tance of education to ever larger num- 
bers of people, and the seriousness of re- 
cent conflicts over its distribution, have 
begun to reverse their old position of 
leaving education to the educators. 

The legal about-face may conveniently 
be dated to the Brown decision of 1954 
when the Supreme Court recognized that: 


education is perhaps the most impor- 
tant function of state and local govern- 
ment... . In these days, it is doubtful 
that any child may reasonably be ex- 
pected to succeed in life if he is denied 
the opportunity of education (Brown V. 
Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483, 493)- 


Appropriately, Brown focused not only 
on the importance of education, but also 
began to treat the equally critical question 
of how to provide disadvantaged students 
with equal educational opportunities. 

Although there is a great need for par- 
ents, lawyers, and educators to understand 
the nature of this new and expanding in- 
volvement of the judiciary in education, 
there are almost no comprehensive books 
available at this time. I looked forward to 
this new edition of Newton Edwards’ basic 
text, therefore, hoping it might at least 
prove a good beginning. 

The preface provided the first warning. 
"It was felt that little would be gained by 
a complete revision including the deci- 
sions of the higher courts rendered since 
1955." A concluding chapter by Leo Garber 
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was added, but the basic text, first com- 
pleted in 1933, and revised in 1955, is 
reproduced intact. 

The heart of that text, which is perhaps 
best described by the book's subtitle—"'the 
legal basis of school organization and ad- 
ministration"—remains a comprehensive 
if somewhat dated description of the 
legal issues raised by such administrative 
problems as school district organization 
and control, the election and powers of 
school officers, school board procedures, 
debt limitations and the acquisition of 
school property. The section on the tort 
liability of school districts and school offic- 
ers is out of date enough to be misleading 
unless read in connection with the sec- 
tions in the new final chapter which out- 
line the increasing acceptance of the view 
that schools should be liable for the in- 
juries they cause students and employees. 

But the weakest aspect of this book, 
ironically, is one singled out for atten- 
tion in the original preface. Professor Ed- 
wards wanted “to reduce to systematic 
organization the principles of the case or 
common law which are applicable to 
practical problems of school organiza- 
tion and administration.” The text, un- 
fortunately, is more filled with summaries 
of isolated case holdings and dicta than 
principles. The organization is less system- 
atic than an uncritical reflection of legal 
digest categories. Cases of the highest state 
courts are intermingled as if they all 
came from one jurisdiction, and, per 
haps most annoyingly, without dates. 
(There is no table of cases to compensate 
for the omission). Since the highest court 
in Iowa rules on the basis of a constitu- 
tion and common law tradition which 
may vary considerably in some respects 
from those of, say, New York, the result- 


ing exposition paints the law as a tangle 
of seeming arbitrary decisions unrelated 
by logic, much less principle. Professor 
Edwards also has limited his review for 
the most part to cases directly involving 
schools. When there is no case in point, 
there is no effort made to rely on cases 
from analogous areas such as those in- 
volving municipal powers. Moreover, 
there is no secondary authority discussed, 
or even cited in the notes, 

All first-year students learn that hard 
cases often make bad law and that judi- 
cial decisions are sometimes not as prin- 
cipled as those conjured in some juris- 
prudential fantasies. But neither is the 
law as arbitrary, nor judges' discretion as 
unbridled most of the time as Professor 
Edwards and Mr. Garber would have us be- 
lieve. In commenting on federal relations 
in education, for example, Professor Ed- 
wards observes that the Supreme Court is 
the "final judge" of whether a person 
has been unreasonably deprived of liber- 
ly or property. He concludes, "since the 
terms ‘liberty’ and ‘property’ are ex- 
tremely comprehensive, all manner of so- 
cial and economic legislation may be in- 
validated. Laws passed by the states to 
protect the life, health, and general wel- 
fare of their citizens may be set aside as 
arbitrary and unreasonable.” Apparently 
the professor would have us believe this 
may occur at any time even if the laws 
are not in fact. (or at least in his opinion) 
arbitrary and unreasonable. We all have 
favorite opinions to hold up to shame 
the courts, but it is quite another thing to 
suggest that the spectre of judicial rule 
by dint of the due process clause is not 
checked by other principles or the com- 
mon sense of good judges. hs 

Despite the comprehensive title of this 
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book, the reader will nowhere find dis- 
cussions of decentralization, tracking, 
teacher strikes, the use of paraprofession- 
als, or the validity of present patterns of 
resource allocation. There are more pages 
devoted to cases involving long hair on 
students than racial segregations, None of 
the legislation or decisions involving the 
recent aid to parochial schools passed in 
several states is mentioned, although the 
forthcoming decision of the Supreme 
Court in this area could have as far reach- 
ing consequences for education as Brown 
did. There is a need to begin to sort out 
the growing tangle of legal and educa- 
tional issues. This, unfortunately, is not 
the book to doit. 
JUDITH AREEN 
Center for The Study of Public Policy 
and Boston University School of Law 


Tue Way WE Go To Scuoor: THE 
EXCLUSION OF CHILDREN IN BOSTON. 
Report by the Task Force on Children 
Out of School. 

Boston: Beacon Press, 3d ed., 1971. 
87 bb. $6.95, $2.95 (paper). 


Of all school administrators in the United 
States, the old grads of Boston Latin 
School should best be able to understand 
the legal maxim—Culpa lata dolo aequi- 
paratur. And yet, though they know the 
words, those now administering the Bos- 
ton Schools have apparently never appre- 
ciated the meaning: Gross negligence is 
equivalent to intentional wrong. 

The Way We Go to School is a modest 
but powerful attempt to remind the Bos- 
ton School system that it is responsible 
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for the educational welfare of every school- 
age child in the city, and that children’s 
mental lives—and society's welfare—de- 
pend on how the system meets, or fails to 
meet, that responsibility. The report was 
prepared by a Task Force appointed 
jointly by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the State Department of Mental 
Health, and the Boston School Depart- 
ment, although the Boston representatives 
withheld their signatures from the final 
document, The Task Force presents one 
case study and statistic after another to 
demonstrate quietly but unambiguously 
that the school system is in many ways 
cruel, anti-child, “un-American.” When 
all of the cases and statistics are brought 
together, they indicate that between 4,000 
and 10,000 of the city’s school-age children 
are routinely excluded from the regular 
Boston public school system. 

A majority of these children are "sur- 
plus" and "unrecorded" Spanish-speaking 
children (along with some Italians, Portu- 
guese, and Chinese) for whom no transi- 
tional or native-language programs are 
available. Eloquent photographs show the 
desolate plight of these children; a terse 
understatement from former Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Secretary Robert 
Finch sums up their situation: "If chil- 
dren cannot understand the language their 
teachers are using, it's hopeless to expect 
them to learn." 

Other excluded children are the tempo- 
rarily or permanently sick and crippled, 
the mischievous, the retarded, the emo- 
tionally disturbed, and—perhaps most ir- 
rationally—the pregnant. Many of these 
children are forced out of the public 
schools and left stranded with no alterna- 
tives. Others are never allowed in. And 
still others are arbitrarily labeled and 
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dumped in "special" classes that include a 
hodge-podge of conflicting personality 
types and provide little that any of them 
need. The utter insensitivity of this last 
process is documented by a study of twenty- 
one children whom the Boston school sys- 
tem had labeled "retarded" and placed in 
special classes. Later evaluations by out- 
side psychologists indicated that more 
than half of the children did not belong 
in classes for the mentally retarded. 
There are eight brief case studies in 
The Way We Go to School, and though 
they are just a preface to an overview of 
the problem, in themselves they tell the 
whole story. There is Richard, who is 
labeled retarded by the school system— 
an outside psychologist finds that he is 
actually bright but psychotic. There is Or- 
lando, a fifteen-year-old Puerto Rican im- 
migrant, who attends the adult Day School 
for Immigrants for two years and receives 
a diploma—but has not been taught to 
read, write, or speak English and has not 
been instructed in Spanish either. Tony, 
admittedly "very bright," is too playful 
and aggressive for the system to handle. A 
series of suspensions for "cutting up" in 
the primary grades, plus harsh punishment 
from his father, turn Tony into a more 
manageable "slow" learner who obligingly 
drops out. John and Mary Jane, teen-aged 
Black brother and sister, arrive in Boston 
from the South with the equivalent of 
second-grade educations. Both want to go 
to school, and their parents want them to 
go to school, but the Boston system has no 
appropriate programs, and no vacancies 
in the programs that it does have. David, 
an 11-year-old who is actually emotionally 
disturbed, is misunderstood by the system 
and treated as a mischievous truant. Finally 
after almost two years of exclusion from 


the school system, he is able to enroll in a 
day school for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. Harris, a 10-year-old, misbehaves 
and is placed in a retarded class. A year 
later he is suspended and his mother 
first learns of his transfer to the retarded 
class. Tests by an outside psychologist in- 
dicated an I.Q. of 96, and with the help of 
à lawyer, Harris is re-enrolled in a regular 
class. Kathy, who had a brief period of 
petit mal seizures at the age of four, is 
excluded from the public schools from kin- 
dergarten on and is forced, by some strange 
logic, to attend a school for crippled chil- 
dren. Finally, there is Patricia, a sixteen- 
yearold girl with above-average grades, 
who finds that she is pregnant in February 
of her senior year and is immediately 
forced to drop out of school. 

Thus exclusion results from a variety of 
circumstances, including lack of appropri- 
ate educational programs, dubious system- 
wide policies for the classification of “ex- 
ceptional” children, inadequate psycho- 
logical services, ignorance on the part of 
parents, and insensitivity on the part of 
teachers and administrators. However, in 
regard to the last of these categories—the 
role of teachers and administrators—my 
Sense is that the report fails to take full 
account of the complexities and difficul- 
ties involved. The writers appear to over- 
simplify the cases in the interest of em- 
phasis. Surely some of the incidents were 
more complicated, some of the participants 
more concerned and well-intentioned, than 


this presentation allows for. It seems par 


ticularly important to recognize the com- 
plexities, the extenuating factors, the utter 
difficulty of the task if realistic recommen- 
dations for change are to be made. And 
Yet, such recognition in no way mitigates 
the fact that thousands of children are suf- 
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fering and that the school system, when 
it is not itself the cause of the suffering, 
is failing to actively search for a cure, 

Beyond all of this, the report provides 
substantial evidence that inability to Cope, 
incompetence, and negligence account for 
only some of the exclusions, and that de- 
liberate flouting of a variety of laws de- 
signed to protect children accounts for the 
remainder. Indeed, it becomes more and 
more clear that teachers and principals do 
not believe they are actually responsible 
for "their" children. (Witness, for instance, 
Tecent attempts by teachers in some states 
to obtain contract clauses permitting them 
to exclude particular children from their 
classes, whether or not principal, psychol- 
ogist, and parent think the child belongs 
in that particular class.) Clearly, Boston 
has no monopoly on such insensitivities. 
Numerous reports have indicated that “ex- 
ceptional" children are frequently ex- 
cluded or mislabeled, as are thousands of 
immigrant and migrant children, in many 
other American communities. 

There is heavy irony in all this. Ameri- 
can society values individual achievement 
and self-reliance; it touts education as the 
route to success and demands that children 
obtain high school diplomas in order to 
get decent work; it is trying to reduce wel- 
fare costs, crime rates, and adult mental 
health problems; and at the same time it 
is failing to provide the neediest children 
with educational programs that can help 
make all this possible. Not only humanity, 
but enlightened self-interest and loyalty to 
the American way require reforms. The 
Way We Go to School calls for action by 
the school system, the State Department 
of Education, and numerous public and 
private social service agencies. 

Unfortunately, the study is weakest in 
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its recommendations for reform. The 
writers’ total lack of faith in the ability 
and humanity of teachers and administra- 
tors is here replaced by an excessive faith 
in their capacity for change. This fault 
may stem largely from the traditional re- 
former's over-optimism about human na- 
ture, but it may also result in part from 
the one really problematic aspect of the 
new and otherwise useful concept of "ex- 
cluded children." 

The word excluded implies that the 
children would automatically be better off 
if only they were included in the regular 
school system. It implies that children who 
are included in the school system are never 
excluded within the classroom by teachers 
who have little interest in them. And it 
suggests, further, that the same adults who 
have previously proven unable to deal with 
these children and rejected them should 
now be given more responsibility for their 
education and general welfare. The re- 
port’s recommendations, though they in- 
clude some major proposals for new staf- 
fing procedures and services to children, 
fundamentally accept the three assump- 
tions mentioned above, each of which ap- 
pears to me to be incorrect. 

More critical examination of these as- 
sumptions by the Task Force might have 
led to more imaginative recommendations. 
Perhaps the State Department of Educa- 
tion or private foundations should have 
been asked to create more community 
schools independent of the Boston system. 
Perhaps some variation of a carefully 
planned and supervised performance con- 
tracting system—similar to, but better 
than, the "payment by results" system used 
in England in the 1850's—could have been 
developed. Or the Task Force might have 
joined resources with groups now working 
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toward experimental voucher plans that 
will permit parents and children more 
freedom to select or create appropriate 
educational groupings. 

But given that the report takes none of 
these more basic reform approaches, I be- 
lieve a slight modification of the report's 
recommendations might increase their effi- 
cacy considerably. At present, the recom- 
mendations include no precise methods for 
discriminating between teachers and ad- 
ministrators who care about children, and 
have the innate ability to meet their needs, 
and those who do not. To effect such a 
discrimination, simply and economically, 
we might take a lesson from the school 
system itself, and so I offer the following 
modest proposal: First, all women teachers 
and administrators in menopause will be 
summarily dismissed; those staff members 
suffering from any chronic ailment or phys- 
ical defect will also be released from their 
duties, as will any whose students testify 
that they are especially hard to get along 
with. Second, an interesting but inconclu- 
sive intelligence test—perhaps the Miller 
Analogy—will be administered to the re- 
maining staff population. On the basis of 
these results, five classifications will be de- 
veloped—gifted, normal, slow, trainable 
retarded, and ineducable. Finally, each in- 
dividual in the first three groups will be 
given a copy of The Way We Go to School 
and other works describing the exclusion 
of children both inside and outside of 
classrooms. Multiple choice tests will then 
be administered, and interviews will be 
conducted, to identify those whose atti- 
tudes favor the treatment of each child as 
a worthwhile individual. Those demon- 
strating the proper knowledge and values 
will then be retained in the schools. Those 
failing to display the desired qualities will 


be indefinitely suspended, sent home to 
improve themselves, until there is time 
to develop a special educational program 
for them. 

W.N.G. 


SELECTED READINGS IN 

MOVEMENT EDUCATION. 

by Robert T. Sweeney, Ed. 
Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co., 1970. 238 bb. $3.95. 


KiNEsICS AND CONTEXT. Essays ON 
Bopy Motion COMMUNICATION. 

by Ray L. Birdwhistell. 
Philadelphia: Univ, of Pennsylvania 


Pr., 1970. 343 pp. $11.50, $3.95 (paper). 


These two important books deserve very 
different reviews. The first, Selected Read- 
ings in Movement Education, could use a 
touch more drama: 

“What the devil is Movement Educa- 
tion?” the principal shouts above the 
noise as he watches a class of third-grade 
slow learners laughing, jumping, and 
hopping in the school yard. The young 
teacher, behaving in what she hoped was 
an appropriate way, had just explained 
that the children were in the free explor- 
ation phase of a Joan Tillotson fitness pro- 
Bram, developed under the rubric of 
Movement Education. 

"Looks like another name for chaos to 
me,” growls the principal. Two of his old 
hands had come to him a few minutes 
ago to complain that they couldn't hear 
the children's recitation of “number 
facts" and state capitals with all that 
commotion outside. 


Having had a happy morning with her 
classes, the teacher tries to lesen the un- 
expected tension. With her most sincere 
smile, she looks directly at him and talks 
calmly, "The children know the safety 
rules and they're working out movement 
answers to problems that are in 
to them. How you can jump farthest, and. 
how you can best hop to a point, pick 
something up, and hop back. Basic 
movements." 

The children slow down now and 
watch. They know the visual cues for 
adult confrontation and they begin to 
consider their own most appropriate re- 
sponses, 

“Well,” intones the man with a sweep 
of his arm, and an all-encompassing wave 
of his head, “these kids don't need to 
practice free movement; they've got to 
learn control. They've already driven one 
teacher into retirement, Get them quiet 
and after the class I want to talk to you,” 

As he walks back to the doorway 
framed in progressive-era brick, a freckle- 
faced boy puts one thumb in each ear 
and wiggles his fingers. A distant rasp- 
berry trails the principal into the school, 
Some of the children laugh, but the fun 
has gone because most know the world 
has returned to normal. 

Luckily the teacher has a copy of Robert 
T. Sweeney's Selected Readings in Move- 
ment Education to leave with her preoc- 
cupied administrator. In addition, she 
knows enough to be firm and specific 
about the book. For in his enthusiasm, 
editor Sweeney has included a few too 
many instances of different people saying 
the same thing. The readings cover the 
gamut from theory and history, to meth- 
ods, qualifications, and critiques. The prin- 
cipal is told under pain of an extra PTA 
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meeting to read Liselott Diem's opening 
article which defines the progression of 
self-realization through movement: “I am 
ae EE ea a ET ee creme” 
(pp. 8 and 9). Then Joan Tillotson's “Brief 
"Theory of Movement Education" asks for 
"the development of effective, efficient, 
and expressive movement responses in a 
thinking, feeling, and sharing human be- 
ing" (p. 33). Would our principal un- 
derstand that? Can any of us really accept 
Robert W. Freeman's statement, "Love 
«.. a concern for the individual, is proba- 
bly the most important single principle 
in . . . movement education. Without 
love the whole program can become 
nothing more than a collection of mean- 
ingless activities . . ." (p. 13). 

Late in the afternoon, his feet propped 
up on his desk, the principal digs in, 
goaded iby the thinly-veiled (though un- 
spoken) condescension the young teacher 
had shown him during their brief talk. 
Gladys Andrews Fleming's first two sen- 
tences strike his imagination, "Is there 
anything more thrilling in the whole 
world than to see children moving, 
m-o-v-i-n-g, M-O-V-I-N-G, moving because 
they have something to say, moving because 
they have tasks to achieve? Movement is 
the universal language of boys and girls 
and their most natural form of expression" 
(p. 45). 

He gets up and walks to the window 
where the empty playground reminds 
him that teachers have been asking for 
reserved parking spaces near the school. 
It’s a beautiful ideal, Movement Educa- 
tion, but is it practical? He sits down and 
opens the book again, flipping through to 
Don Hamachek's article, “Characteristics 
of Good Teachers and Implications for 
Teacher Education.” He reads Hama- 
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chek's list of effective teaching behaviors 
which include flexibility, perception of the 
world from the students' point of view, 
and a willingness to personalize and ex- 
periment. He notes that effective teachers 
conceive of themselves, and therefore of 
others in a strong, positive way (pp. 
103-104). Not the group of troublemak- 
ers in this town, he thinks. 

He remembers those times when he suc- 
ceeded in the classroom. When students 
could not sit still with their excitement 
at having pieced together the geometry 
puzzles he had presented. Kids were differ- 
ent then; permissiveness had killed the 
joy of teaching. But why couldn't he have 
let them move? Writing, reading, speak- 
ing are all physical activities, and maybe 
body movements would have done some 
good with those dreadful slow classes. All 
they did was fidget or sleep. Could physi- 
cal education help with classroom com- 
munication? It seems far-fetched—still. . . . 

Sensitize teacher candidates, help them 
“to acquire more positive self-other per- 
ceptions” (p. 105). Keep them well-in- 
formed and teach them to communicate. 
In Hamachek's clear prose, he finds his 
own confused thoughts. But of course he 
wouldn’t want arrogant teachers—he had 
enough trouble now. 

He reads on, excited by his kaleidosco- 
pic visions. Teachers and children have 
long since fled the school building, he 
ponders these theories removed in time 
and space from the forces of human mo- 
tion. The late afternoon sun helps blind 
him to the outside world. 

He skims the often-anthologized Jerome 
Bruner piece, “The Act of Discovery” and 
finds E. Paul Torrance, who presents ex- 
perimental data showing a firm relation- 
ship between third-grade creative move- 


ment classes and vastly improved scores 
on the Minnesota Tests of Creative Think- 
ing. But he knows that creativity and 
troublemaking go hand in hand; our 
third-grade youngsters are creative enough. 


“Seven Guides to Creativity” seems largely ` 


exhortation, although Torrance’s point is 
clear. Real education involves the total hu- 
man being. He nods and looks up, re- 
membering similar clichés in his educa- 
tion courses at the university. 

Turning his desk light on, our master 
administrator skips to Marion R. Broer's 
lead article in the book’s last section, 
“Movement Education: Wherein the Dis- 
agreement?” He nods in sympathy as he 
reads the disparagement of traditional 
physical education: 


Some physical educators, believing that- 


the profession has failed more in teach- 
ing people to move effectively than in 
development specific sport skills... , 
have concluded that: 1. movement is 
the tool with which they accomplish 
their broad objectives; 2. because they 
deal with movement which is basic to 
life itself, they have the greatest op- 
portunity of any area in education; oF 
the study of movement is extremely 
broad and there are many avenues by 
which it can be approached (p. 152). 


Rudy Mueller's “A Way of Looking at 
Movement Education," however, empha- 
sizes the need for the total teacher Hama- 
chek had described earlier. "The teach- 
er's role,” writes Mueller, “must change 
from the intuitive-idiosyncratic level, at 
which the teacher's background, mood, 
value system, personal needs, social 
points of view are the controlling factors, 
to a conscious act based on a tangible 
theory on instruction" (p. 181). His en- 
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joyment begins to fade like the red after- 
noon sun. Which of his regular teachers 
could be asked to do that, much less the 
itinerant physical education staff? 

His stomach tells him how late it has 
become. Outside street lights and horns 
announce the start of the evening rush to 
hearth and home. But Laurence F, Locke's 
article, “A Critique of Movement Educa- 
tion,” may serve to solidify his feelings. 
The principal gives Locke's prose more 
than cursory attention, He has found the 
specific criticisms he knew had to come: 
Successful Movement Education demands 
good teachers, small classes, and adequate 
equipment (none of the schools in his 
town have a confluence of those!). Accord- 
ing to Locke, Movement Education can 
help identify children who need remedial 
work and those who would be the super- 
stars. It also aids in teaching gymnastics. 
Period. Leaning back in his chair, the 
principal feels vaguely relieved, After all, 
educational visions are for professors, not 
for those on the firing line. 

He glances through the rest of the book. 
Robert T. Sweeney, the editor, has some 
thoughts about needed research and 
Locke's “The Movement Movement" pro- 
vides a final article predicting the stages 
through which the new approach would 
move before it gained any acceptance as 
part of educational tradition. , 

A great bibliography, but (as usual) with 
article compilations, no index, notes the 
principal as he puts the book on his ‘out’ 
tray. In a short memo to the young 
teacher, he writes: 


I have read with interest the articles in 
Mr. Sweeney's book that you suggested. 
Movement Education seems a fine new 
experiment. When it has been fully ex- 
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plored and accepted, our children may 
benefit from it. Commands, tasks, and 
teacher guidance are needed far more 
than free-wheeling fun. Recess and af- 
ter-school play take care of that. Please 
feel free to consult with me about any 
new programs you wish to institute. 


He sends a carbon to the system's Athletic 
Director, just to be safe. 

Hat and coat in hand, he walks toward 
the door and the ritual conflicts over dog- 
walking, dinner manners, and TV show 
priorities that he will find at home. From 
the side, as he locks his door, he appears 
to be a series of circles: head down, 
rounded shoulders, rounded stomach and 
knees bent ever so slightly. He walks to his 
car in a carefully assertive fashion, with 
just the right kind of nod to the custodi- 
an along the way. The custodian smiles, 
waves broadly and wags his head think- 
ing, "The old bastard really works late." 
At forty-three, the principal seems old in- 
deed, and all that he is may be read in 
the way he moves. 


Enough dramatization. The second book 
deserves blatant partisanship. It belongs 
in the mainstream of the human poten- 
tial movement and it gives Movement Ed- 
ucation solid scientific validity. Neither 
Sweeney nor Birdwhistell have probably 
heard of each other. The former is a 
physical educator at East Stroudsburg State 
College in Pennsylvania, and the latter a 
renowned anthropologist working in a 
time-honored individual and cross-disci- 
plinary way toward establishing a fresh 
approach to human cultural understand- 
ing. Ray L. Birdwhistell's book gives one 
the feeling of what it must be like to 
pioneer an intellectual frontier. 
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Insights seem to grow from these essays 
like tropical flowers, ". . . infants from 
every society in the world can and do 
internalize the communicational system 
of that society . . . so that the ‘normal’ 
six-year-old is able to move smoothly 
within the communication system of his 
society. . . . Ultimately the goal is the 
same: to make that child's behavior suffi- 
ciently predictable that society can go 
about the rest of its business" (pp. 5-6). 
So much information passes between two 
interacting people that only cultural pat- 
terns allow us to use or comprehend it. 
"Human culture is possible . . . because 
we learn in a patterned way" (p. 7) 
"The difference between the kinesic and 
linguistic system is probably related to 
the fact that although body-motion com- 
municational behavior is just as much 
learned behavior as is language behavior, 
we simply have not, heretofore, known 
enough about it to teach it” (p. 8). 

Birdwhistell's Kinesics and Context Es- 
says on Body Motion Communication 
grew out of "the conviction that body mo- 
tion is a learned form of communication, 
which is patterned within a culture and 
which can be broken down into an 
ordered system of isolable elements" 
(p. xi). The author wishes his essays to 
form an introduction to his investigations 
into human communication in North 
America and to the data which demon- 
strates "the interdependence of visible 
and audible behavior in the flow of con- 
versation" (p. xi) Structural linguistics 
provide the external framework for his 
kinesic research techniques. 

Social context begets communicational 
behavior. “Most students of animal or hu- 
man behavior are now prepared to agree 
that social life, or society . . . is absolute- 


Ix 


ly an adaptive necessity for human exis- 
tence. Communication . . . is that system 
of coadaption by Meu society is sus- 
tained, and which in turn, 


y 
vision of labor and with the rapid change 
in social role as related to gender, we 
should not be surprised to find the young 
have considerable difficulty in learning 
appropriate intra- and intergender mes- 
sages. Nor should we be surprised to find 


ici: iN, more universal, In fact, a 
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communication structure geared to the 
capacities of a majority may stifle the 
creativity of the specially talented. The 
point is that without knowledge, there 
can be no control of communication—we 
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teacher guidance are needed far more 


renowned anthropologist working in a 
time-honored individual and cross-disci- 
plinary way toward establishing a fresh 
approach to human cultural understand- 
ing. Ray L. Birdwhistell's book gives one 
the feeling of what it must be like to 


pioneer an intellectual frontier. 


Insights seem to grow from these essays 
like tropical flowers, “ . infants from 
every society in the world can and do 
internalize the communicational system 


provide the external framework for his 
kinesic research techniques. 

Social context begets communicational 
behavior. “Most students of animal or hu- 
man behavior are now prepared to agree 
that social life, or society . . . is absolute- 


ly an adaptive necessity for human exis- 
tence. Communication . . . is that system 
of coadaption by which society is sus- 
tained, and which in turn, makes human 
life possible” (p. 14). Body motion pat- 
terns are learned unconsciously, with the 
idea that some measure of behavioral 
predictability “constitutes the sine qua 
non of sanity and humanity” (p. 14). 

Birdwhistell’s essays lead into the un- 
tracked ground lying behind cherished 
beliefs. For example, the terms “being nat- 
ural” and “being formal” have little 
meaning when seen from the anthropolo- 
gists view of patterned social behavior. 
All such perceptions are themselves 
shaped by culture. Researchers found the 
highest incidence of smiling in Atlan- 
ta, Louisville, Memphis, and Nashville (p. 
30). New England produced fewer smiles 
than did the mid-West. Why? Was it more 
"natural" in one area than another? So- 
cial context proves to be the crucial fac- 
tor. It simply is more appropriate to 
smile in some geographic areas then in 
others. Appropriateness in turn implies 
behavioral predictability. In Western 
cultures, children “must learn how and 
when to smile; if they do not they are 
somehow isolated for special attention” 
(P. 32). 

Only within the social context can any 
form of communication have meaning. 
No evidence exists of any universals 
which induce the same response among 
all people, sex signals included. In fact, 
in American society "with its complex di- 
vision of labor and with the rapid change 
in social role as related to gender, we 
should not be surprised to find the young 
have considerable difficulty in learning 
appropriate intra- and intergender mes- 
sages. Nor should we be surprised to find 
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that in such a society messages about sex 
and gender can become a preoccupation” 
(p. 46). 

Think of the possibility of knitting to- 
gether humanistic psychology, body mo- 
tion communication, movement educa- 
tion, and dramatic arts into a real con- 
textual educational form. Guerrilla thea- 
ter, sensitivity and encounter groups, 
creative dance, and mime all skirt the 
edge of the pond into which Birdwhistell 
has chosen to dive. Slow motion film has 
allowed the detailed analyzation of move- 
ments demonstrating the existence of vast 
numbers of micro-behaviors never con- 
sciously recognized before. The human 
learning that occurs from birth boggles 
the mind. 

Obviously, education and learning need 
to be rethought if such a vital area of hu- 
man behavior has been so little a part of 
conscious intellection, “If our formula- 
tions are correct,” writes Birdwhistell, 
“the grammarian must turn to body mo- 
tion for data to make sense out of a num- 
ber of areas now hidden in the parts bie 
E " (p. 127). He cites the resea 
€ the Illinois Mathematics Project 
on "spoken and moved" mathematics 
(pp. 138-142). 

Allan Lomax's studies of folk songs and 
movement seem equally important to 
Birdwhistell (pp. 113 and 147). They point 
to the fact that "the performer-audience ri- 
tual is dependent upon a conventional 
structure" (p. 150). To substitute a "par- 
ticipatory' structure does not necessarily 
make creativity more universal. In fact, a 
communication structure geared to the 
capacities of a majority may stifle the 
creativity of the specially talented. The 
point is that without knowledge, there 
can be no contro! of communication—we 
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become “defenseless against our conven- 
tional habits of observation” (p. 151). 
We consistently prove ourselves thralls 
to Western and “American dramaturgical 
conventions which see communication, 
the interpersonal situation, and interac- 
tion itself, as action-reaction sequences" 
(P. 151) Understanding the context of 
behavior, not its sequential progression, 
must become the sine qua non for behav- 
ioral investigation. 

Although his essays are divided into five 
parts, each intended to convey different 
aspects of kinesic research, they are often 
redundant (as is all communication). 
And Birdwhistell will not give you power 
over your enemies, nor let you see 
through the Miss America contest. While 
his behavioral examples are fascinating, 
they seem eclectic and run from pelvis 
positioning to familial rituals, hitch-hik- 
ing, head nodding, gender and sickness 
signals, But the important thing is not 
what Birdwhistell and his fellow research- 
ers can tell you about others. Unconscious- 
ly, using your whole body, you have been 
sending and receiving complex messages 
throughout your life in social contexts of 
Which you were never aware, The ramifi- 
cations of that discovery should give you 
pause right now. Look up and begin to 
read the people around you. 

Think, too, of what this can do to dip- 
lomatic discussions and historical investi- 
gations (to say nothing of international 
spying). Consider the film footage taken 
on those crucial occasions when world de- 
cision-makers foregathered. What sense 
could trained researchers make of Yalta, 
given some understanding of body mo- 
tion communication in the different cul- 
tures represented, and of the incredible 
social context of those meetings? Can we 
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now afford to let old newsreels distinte- 
grate or disappear? Scientist that he is, 
no doubt Birdwhistell would say that the 
results of such research would be too hy- 
pothetical to be of any value. And eU. 

We all may begin to master these cross- 
disciplinary anthropological techniques, 
thanks to the pioneer work done by the 
author over the last thirty years. We need 
not make do with spurious Body Talk 
books, or wish-fulfillment reading in spe- 
culative science fiction. A thirty-three 
page bibliography and fifty pages of 
technical appendixes testify to that. Bird- 
whistell assures his readers: 


Anyone with some degree of visual 
acuity and cultural sensitivity can train 
himself, if he will start with one as- 
pect of the body, accustom himself to 
its patterning, and then gradually en- 
large his gestalt to include the total 
body motion system (p. 170). 


Yes, indeed, we are after no less than a 
comprehension of a total system of be- 
havioral patterns. NOW let's get to work 
on Movement Education! 


HENRY M. LITTLEFIELD 
Amherst College 


LITERATURE As EXPLORATION. 
by Louise M. Rosenblatt. 

New York: Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc., rev, ed., 1968. 


304 pp. $2.20 (paper). 


Literature as Exploration first appeared in 
1938, under the aegis of the Commission 
on Human Relations of the Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association. Its revision and reap- 


pearance today are highly significant 
from the vantage points of English teach- 
ing and the general “crisis in the class- 
room,” Originally written as a challenge 
to the preoccupation with literary history 
and/or literary technique then dominat- 
ing English classrooms, Louise Rosenblatt's 
book developed an approach focusing up- 
on the experiences made possible by 
works of literature. Addressed to class- 
room teachers, it proposed ways of in- 
volving diverse young people responsi- 
bly, meaningfully, and personally with 
literary art. The commitments of Deweyan 
philosophy permeate every chapter, the 
very commitments now being “discover- 
ed” throughout American education, as 
more and more educators become enthu- 
siastic about open classrooms, individual- 
ized learning, and the free exploration of 
subject matters. In addition, Professor 
Rosenblatt's argument connects provoca- 
tively with recent critical talk of "human 
engagement" with and "participation" in 
imaginative literature. There is an ap- 
proach to the difficult question of rele- 
vance in her pages which makes current 
pronouncements on the subject sound 
strangely tinny to the ear. 

One point must be made clear imme- 
diately. This is not a book which treats 
literary art as solely instrumental, a mere 
adjunct to the development of mental 
health or moral standards or sociologi- 
cal perspective. Nor does it vulgarize lit- 
erary masterpieces in order to merge 
them with the popular culture and there- 
by render them relevant. The heart of the 
matter for Dr. Rosenblatt is the need to 
nurture the fullest, most authentic un- 
derstanding of literary works—each of 
which must be imaginatively apprehended 
and lived through in its integrity. 


But. 
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this cannot be accomplished, she says, if 
such works are treated in isolation from 
their readers' lived predicaments: 


On the one hand, emphasis on abstract 
verbalization, on intellectual concepts 
cut off from their roots in concrete 
sensuous experience, is destructive. of 
responsiveness to literature. On the 
other hand, image, form, structure, the 
whole sensuous appeal of literature, 
can be fully apprehended only within 
the framework of a complex sense of 
life. Sensitivity to literary technique 
should be linked up with sensitivity to 
the array of human joys and sorrows, 
aspirations and defeats, fraternizings 
and conflicts (pp. 50-51). 


The literary experience (as the new 
critics sometimes choose to forget) is a 
function of a transaction between a live, 
idiosyncratic human being and the “work 
itself.” When the human being involved 
is an adolescent who is unacquainted 
with the wider reaches of life and, at 
once, insatiably in quest of fulfillments, 
answers, recognition, and identity, his 
puzzlements and preoccupations are 
bound to feed into his interpretations of 
literature. Dr. Rosenblatt asserts, quite sim- 
ply, that the teacher ought to be well 
enough informed to understand some- 
thing about these preoccupations; not be- 
cause she is called upon to reduce Hamlet 
or The Sun Also Rises or "Richard Cory" 
to adolescent identity-quests, but because 
she needs to be aware of the ways in 
which role confusion, intensity of desire, 
or simple innocence can distort literary 
perception. Louise Rosenblatt knows full 
well there can never be a single “correct” 
reading of a literary text. She points out, 
in fact, the importance of acquainting 
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students with the possibility of varying in- 
terpretations. But she also knows that the 
necessary “recreation” of the verbal con- 
structs which are literary texts can be im- 
peded by misunderstanding, unwarranted 
projection, stereotyping, and dogma- 
tisms. 

Works of literature are not insulated 
from personal and social problems. In 
many senses, art’s formed presentations 
originate in the stuff of such problems. 
Until young people reach the relatively 
advanced stage at which they can perceive 
a work of art as what Sartre calls an “un- 
real object” existing (as Wellek and War- 
ren put it) within a “frame of fictionali- 
ty,” it is unreasonable to ignore what 
they (licitly or illicitly) bring to the 
work. Even if the teacher's primary in- 
terest is in communicating the notion of 
fictionality, she can scarcely avoid talking 
of the urgent “real-life” concerns which 
impinge upon the students’ consciousness 
when they encounter Particular works, 
Clearly, she needs sufficient knowledge to 
talk intelligently. She needs to know how 
to frame questions, how to stimulate the 
kinds of interchange which permit in- 
dividuals to see what others have dis. 
Covered in a text and thereby to widen 
their own visions of what is possible. 

There is another use, as well, for psy- 
chological and Sociological insights. When 
literary experiences are reflected upon, 
when characters and themes are openly 
discussed, the teacher's preconceptions 
With respect to personality and society 
will (if she is open to her clas) come 
into play. Works of art are not, of course, 
to be evaluated in terms of social theories 
or personality theories; fictional charac- 
ters are not to be treated as case studies, 
anymore than are the social arrange- 
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ments depicted in fiction to be judged in 
political terms. In classrooms, however, 
statements are constantly being made 
which refer, directly or indirectly, to be- 
liefs about behavior, morality, patterns of 
cultural life. This is legitimate, Professor 
Rosenblatt believes, when such discussion 
is evoked by actual experiences with lit- 
erature. She points out “that we are con- 
cerned with social and psychological in- 
sights as they flower from the actual esthe- 
tic experience" and thereby separates 
herself from those who take a predom- 
inantly "social" or "psychological" ap- 
proach to literary study. It must be re- 
membered that she has not tried to write 
a Poetics; she has not attempted to de- 
velop a theory of literature. Her concern 
throughout is with the teaching of litera- 
ture, which means enabling people to 
have significant literary experiences they 
would not have had without being so 
taught. 

This is why she can move, without be- 
coming guilty of a heresy, to considera- 
tion of the uses of studying literary tradi- 
tions, styles, even biographies. Dr. Rosen- 
blatt talks about “concentric circles of in- 
terest focused on the student's sense of 
a work” and about the ways in which an 
understanding of context can “clarify per- 
sonal response.” She never claims that an 
author's biography or social background 
can account for his created work in every 
particular; but she does see form and 
technique as choices made by the author, 
“intimately related to what he was seek- 
ing to convey.” Describing a student dis- 
cussion of 4 Doll’s House, she demon- 
strates how the students themselves can 
raise the sorts of questions which demand 
recourse to cultural history. Acknowledg- 
ing that "the teacher had had pedantic 
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twinges of conscience about the attention 
paid to subjects that could not be strictly 
defined as literary,” she nevertheless con- 
cludes that treatments of changing val- 
ues, changing views of personality and 
the like may lead young people “toward 
a fuller appreciation of the play itself.” 

The criterion, she stresses, of the useful- 
ness of extra-literary information is to be 
found in the student’s need for it and his 
ability to assimilate it into his literary ex- 
periences. She gives the impression that 
this sort of assimilation can take place 
only when the classroom is transformed 
into a place where critical, probing talk 
takes place, where students are chal- 
lenged to defend and test their interpre- 
tations. The focus is ostensibly upon 
deepened understanding of literature; 
but there are, in many places, indications 
that the other, perhaps more signifi- 
cant "use" for this kind of discussion is 
that it will produce increased under- 
standing of self, the world, and the whole 
process of critical thought. 

The question, then, of whether literary 
study is of instrumental value inevitably 
arises. Does literary study, for example, 
help to arm people for the struggle 
against depersonalization? Does it help 
them counter the cold objectivity today 
associated with the sciences? Does it widen 
perspective? Does it make individuals 
more humane? There is a sense in which 
this book is very much of the early pro- 
gressive era, the period before the vast 
burgeoning of technology now charac 
terizing our society. Dr. Rosenblatt speaks 
of "the spirit of the scientific method and 
its application to human affairs” with an 
optimism seldom found among human- 
ists today. She distinguishes properly 
enough between literature and science 
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but sees nothing inherently inimical in A 
their relationship. Speaking of the "frame- - 
work of ideas concerning what is general - 
and what is unique" which the. scientist 
attempts to discover, she writes that "this. 
framework of knowledge, these guiding 
principles, offered by the scientist are 
never irrelevant to the experience de: - ES 
rived from either life or art.” i: 
Clearly, they are not irrelevant for the 
teacher concerned, as Louise Rosenblatt is, 
to clarify faulty assumptions and correct 
what Charles Sanders Pierce used to call i 
"tenacious beliefs" deriving from the | 
past. They are not irrelevant for the teach- 
er intent upon communicating warranted 
beliefs—about, say, social and cultural con- 
ditioning, the effects of learning, the ade- 
quacy of particular value systems. 
Throughout the book there is an implicit 
preoccupation with the nurture of intelli- 
gence, along with a faith in reflective 
thinking as the most dependable means 
of coping with a changing, often threaten- 
ing environment. "The author believes that 
the teacher of literature can help to pro- 
mote “positive emotional drives” and the 
safeguarding of human values while ful- 
filling her esthetic purposes. Because she 
continually returns to those purposes and 
to the need for enriched experiences with 
actual works of literature, she avoids the 
wap of didacticism. There is no question, 
however, that she does view literature as 
one of several ways of becoming more 
tolerant, more sensitive, more humane. 
Talking of the youth who manages to free 
himself from archaic attitudes and ideas, 
she writes: "Literary experiences may 
help to fasten his emotions upon new and 
happier types of relationships or upon 
the images of new and more socially val- 
uable satisfactions to be derived from life. 
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Thus he may acquire the sympathy and 
insight, the critical attitudes, and the 
sense of human values needed for his 
creation of new ideals and new personal 
goals.” 

We are not so sanguine, although we 
would like to be. We recall C, P, Snow's 
less flattering view of the literary intel- 
lectual. We recall George Steiner's remind- 
ers that graduates of some of the finest 
arts faculties in Europe were the accom- 
plices of “political bestiality” of the 
worst kind (and that many of them 
found it perfectly possible to read Rilke 
and Goethe the night before pushing peo- 
ple into gas chambers). Dr. Rosenblatt 
might say (and with justice) that mere 
acquaintance with works of literary art 
does not guarantee humane sensitivity, 
All depends on how literature is taught, 
on what transpires in the classroom. She 
hopes to see “active participation in lit- 
€rature—the reader living through, re- 
flecting on, and criticizing his own re- 
Sponses to the text." This seems to mean 
that the reflective Process is as necessary 
as the imaginative engagement, if there is 
to be a full and productive literary ex- 
perience, It means that literary experience 
can stimulate emotional and intellectual 
growth when (perhaps only when) it is 
nurtured in teaching-learning situations 
of a special kind: where major premises 
are continually examined, where students 
arẹ personally involved, where critical 
thinking is the rule, b 

The moral and intellectual responsibi- 
lity of the English teacher is greater than 
we ever thought, if the implications of 
Professor Rosenblatt's argument are fol- 
lowed through. Responding to the implicit 
challenge, no teacher can be mere clerk 
or missionary or functionary of some sort, 
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No teacher can simply set forth ready- 
made knowledge or impose ready-made 
ideas. No teacher can content herself with 
making available the purely esthetic val- 
ues in works hermetically sealed away 
from life. She must be willing to open 
herself and her knowledge claims to 
searching examination, to undertake cri- 
tical thinking before her class, to act in 
such a way that her students learn to ques- 
tion intelligently, learn to analyze—learn, 
indeed, to learn. 

There is something tonic about all this, 
especially at a time when literature is 
being shunted aside in many places in 
favor of film, and when many teachers 
(trying desperately to be “with it”) are 
choosing the productions of mass culture 
over works of art as means of coming in 
contact with the young, Dr. Rosenblatt's 
cause, it happens, has recently received 
Support from an unexpected quarter: 
Pauline Kael, the greatly talented film 
critic of The New Yorker, has recently ex- 
presed her own concern about the cur- 
rent neglect of literature by both young 
and old, 


Writing on January 23, 1971, she said: 


If some people would rather see the 
movie than read the book, this may be 
a fact of life that we must allow for, 
but let's not pretend that people get 
the same things out of both, or that 
nothing is lost, The media-hype en- 
courages the sacrifice of literature. 

Movies are good at action; they're 
not good at reflective thought or con- 
ceptual thinking. They're good for im- 
mediate stimulus, but they're not a 
good means of involving people in the 
other arts or in learning about a sub- 
ject. The film techniques themselves 
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seem to stand in the way of develop- 
ment of curiosity. 

Movies don’t help you to develop in- 
dependence of mind. They don’t give 
you much to mull over, and they don’t 
give you the data you need in order 
to consider the issues they raise. 


Louise Rosenblatt is much interested in 
giving students "much to mull over," as 
she is interested in making literary study 
an occasion for “reflective thought or 
conceptual thinking." Her method of do- 
ing so is to involve people as thinking, 
feeling, and imagining beings; and she has 
enough confidence in the young to be- 
lieve that, if the focus is on their concern 
and their experience, they will choose to 
involve themselves. 

We are left with the wish that Literature 
as Exploration had moved sufficiently in- 
to the contemporary moment to confront 
the unprecedented problems of an en- 
tirely new generation, afflicted by un- 
ending war, hypocrisy in high places, and 
a terrible feeling of powerlessness. There 
remains the problem of young people's 
distrust of the scientific method and what 
they call "the myth of objectivity." There 
remains the demand for spontaneity in 
the classroom, for private and subjective 
encounters, for a quest for authenticity 
which often goes beyond the "reflective" 
and the "critical" sometimes beyond 
words. Agreeing with Professor Rosenblatt 
that students are too often hindered by 
outmoded notions with respect to human 
beings and society, we nonetheless want 
to hold in mind the fact that teachers 
(strangers to what Margaret Mead calls the 
emerging prefigurative culture) are them- 
selves too frequently hindered by commit- 
ments which strike students as out 
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There must be, as Dr. Rosenblatt would 

certainly agree, explorations on both sides, 

Literature still speaks to old as well as 

young when it whispers (like Rilke's torso 
of Apollo) “You must change your life." 

MAXINE GREENE 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 
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If, as I believe, one of the marks of a 
good teacher is not that he doesn't steal, 
but that he steals only what he knows 
how to use; then for such a teacher the 
books of Ken Macrorie will be as plunder- 
able as were the gems of that mythologi- 
cal hoard which in the hands of their 
Promethean thief turned not to dross 
but to flowers and flames. Its not that 
there isn't plenty here to use—for any 
teacher of English, at any level, or to de- 
fine one's self against. An historian, I 
should imagine, could take this kind of 
professional interest in The Education of 
Henry Adams, and his students would 
profit by it, as would he, But the real 
achievement of Ken Macrorie lies through 
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and beyond his approach to the teach- 
ing of writing, or more accurately, his 
approach to the teaching of students. Like 
Adams’ spool for winding the thread of 
history, the importance of Macrorie's ap- 
proach lies less in the spool or the thread 
than in the activity of winding—an act of 
self-identification calling for self-identifi- 
cation and as such both noble and en- 
nobling. What makes it possible for Ma- 
crorie to accomplish what he does as a 
teacher is that he believes in, as well as 
understands and likes, what it is he is 
doing. And his students know it. I think 
he sometimes works too hard to make 
sure that they know it, that he is some- 
times more concerned with the state of 
his students’ souls, the lives they lead, 
than with their minds and the sentences 
they write. (The most moving moment for 
me in all of Macrorie's books is at the 
conclusion of Uptaught: “If it were not 
for my recent success as a teacher, I think 
my failure as a father might lead me to 
à deep, unsettling despair") But there is 
no question of what Macrorie and his stu- 
dents achieve through the viable com- 
munity of their belief in his belief in 
them, 

From this point of view, it is not Ma- 
crorie's approach or even the principles 
on which it is founded that are responsi- 
ble for his success, so much as it is the 
fact that they are an outgrowth of some- 
thing far less articulable, far less porta- 
ble, and far far from what one can 
simply take for granted as the reason 
every teacher teaches, every learner 
learns. Can Wisdom be put in a silver 
rod,/Or Love in a golden bowl? I am cer- 
tain that Macrorie's approach to the teach- 
ing of writing accomplishes just what he 
says it will, just what he shows that it can 
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and does; just as I am certain that the 
reason for this, finally, is that Macrorie’s 
being is enacted in the way he stands for 
what he does and that this is the basis for 
the transformational power of what he 
does. Not the other way around, 

"Approach," to the extent that it sug- 
gests either the Startlingly Innovational 
or a detachable Technique, is really the 
wrong word. Indeed, the chapter head- 
ings of Macrorie’s two textbooks, Writing 
to be Read and Telling Writing, at a 
glance seem reekily familiar; “Repeat- 
ing,” “Finding an Angle,” “Observing 
Conventions," “Criticizing,” “Creating 
Form,” and so on. Here is a section from a 
chapter in Telling Writing with the old- 
hattish title, “Keeping a Journal”: 


“What a square idea,” you may have 
said to yourself when you read the ti- 
tle of this chapter. A journal! You 
kept a diary in high school and took it 
out the other day and looked away in 
embarrassment— 


This was the greatest day of my life. I 
met Tim. He was standing outside the 
dime store, this tall, handsome boy—a 
dream that’s what he was —and I 
thought—“He ought to be on TV"—and 
then Jeannie introduced me and... . 


Or if you're a man, your diary went 
for two days and stopped. The entries 
looked like this: 


Played ball this morning. Had lunch at 
12:30. Didn't do much the rest of the 
day. 

The writer of journals like that can't 
say or won't say. The reader gets no 
telling facts and so can't go through 
them to essentials or significance. No 
oppositions, no tension, nothing to 
grab or be grabbed by. A few years lat- 
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er even the writers of these diaries will 
be unable to get any valuable meaning 
from them. 

In contrast, here's an entry from a 
journal kept by a person who con- 
stantly tried to put down truths. 


] have drained six cartons of lemon- 
ade and twelve glasses of tap water 
since this afternoon, and two quarts of 
milk. I have a fever but am on my feet, 
slushing off to class—reading, writing, 
and I get paid today. 

Like the entry about Tim, this one is in- 
tensely personal, but it records telling 
facts which take the reader through the 
door into some essences. Reading this 
entry twenty years later, the writer 
might sense the tremendous swallowing 
vigor of his youth. ‘There is a tension 
between his fever and his elation. Not 
a developed or highly significant piece 
of writing, but it scores, jt character- 
izes. 


Like the writing Macrorie is talking 
about, his way of talking here scores be- 
cause it characterizes (Or perhaps char- 
acterizes because I know it scores), and 
is “highly significant” precisely in being 
no more finished or developed than it 
is. In one sense it is pretty undistin- 
guished stuff: flat ("essentials or signi- 
ficance," "valuable meaning") maybe a 
little strained — ("grab or be 
by”), in places arch ("tremendous swal- 
lowing vigor of his youth"), crude even; 
but the voice that speaks jn those para- 
graphs is the voice that in so § 
made possible the aliveness of that jour- 
nal entry—there are simply too many ex- 
amples of it through Macrorie's books to 
deny this—and it is the 
cess that makes clear the real nature of 


his achievement. Macrorie's achievement 


is to have discovered a voice. 
made a manner, one willing 
all self-consciousness, all d 


Wwesome instance of their own writing: 
Macrorie has a great deal to say about 
composition, but there is very little. in 


ness displayed by paper alter student pa- 
per ihe are so real and the illnm Of 
collective self-regeneration to be inferred 
from them is so incredibly potent as to 

that Macrorie’s answer is The An- 
swer, The Way (or the “Third Way" as 
he himself called it) and very poignantly 
this is not true in the very way that it is 
true, as Macrorie's autobiographical odys 
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sey Uptaught makes clear in spite of him- 
self. At one point, for example, Macrorie 
sets out to attach the proposition that “you 
can't teach writing,” with an argument 
which takes the form of an account of what 
he says he tells his class on opening day: 
“Every student in this class who stays with 
the program will write at least one paper 
that knocks out the other students. . . . 
For the first month neither you nor I will 
talk about anything weak in the papers. 
- . . If you are not moved by the writing 
[of your fellow students] you will say 
nothing." And so on. And from this there 
is song? From this, I am tempted to think, 
like Prufrock, “I do not think that they 
will sing to me.” 

And then I realize that they sing not 
for what was said but for the saying of 
what is being said, for the tone and man- 
ner of a self become a style, born of its 
own failures, shaped by the raw naivete 
of its capacity for faith, a self-made-style 
quickening a dead vocabulary into the 
shared vitality of a living syntax, day by 
moment by week by craft and unsullen 
art, with infinite patience, a lively though 
unimpugning sense of cheapness and of 
fraud, a readiness to reverence which yet 
is not for sale. This is no more methodolo- 
gy than was Pavlova's explanation of the 
secret of her grand jetés as simply a mat- 
ter of “pausing for a while in midair.” In 
fact, a knowledge of what was talked 
about increases rather than dispels the 
mystery. Of a transcript of a taped class- 
Toom conversation Macrorie says: “They 
interrupted me and each other, but 
usually at exquisitely intuited mo- 
ments. . . . The tone of their voices and 
their laughter (which I cannot give here) 
was bright and positive. . . ." "Bright and 
positive" (on which “exquisitely in- 
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tuited"—the whole process of learning— 
depends) as Macrorie recognizes will 
not quite do it. The tone of those voices 
and that laughter, like the feel of Ma- 
crorie's presence in the classroom, is ev- 
erything, and he "cannot give" either be- 
cause he cannot be who he is and see 
himself as a character at one and the 
same time. In finding a course that ena- 
bles him to find himself, Macrorie has be- 
come his own metaphor, and it is this be- 
coming, invitationally extended to his 
students, and not the metaphor, which 
makes his program work as it does. 

"The risk attending such an achievement 
is that which always attends belief. It is 
what Orwell meant, I think, in saying of 
Gandhi that "saints should always be 
judged guilty until they are proved inno- 
cent." The risk is that of substituting 
one's self for a subject, so that writing 
does not stand for writing, or what is 
more of a danger with Macrorie's pro- 
gram, so that literature does not stand 
for literature: Macrorie does. But this is 
the chance Macrorie takes (at least as a 
teacher of writing) rather than the price 
he pays (which I think he does as a teach- 
er of literature), because it is the chance 
he has to take to enable his students to 
get for themselves what they do. It is a 
chance worth taking, even supposing Ma- 
crorie to have a choice. The last person to 
have blamelessly pretended that.a liberal 
education is a riskless experience was Eve. 
And she was under the influence of a se- 
ducer, not a teacher. 

I do not mean to suggest that Macrorie 
as a teacher of English would achieve the 
same results by having his students play 
Pik-Up-Stix or that his program, in being 
the extension of his sensibility that it is, 
is a closed system, his and his alone. Any 


teacher of English, it seems to me, faces 
the same prejudices, the same frustra- 
tions, the same barriers to learning 
(much of the time unconsciously) in both 
himself and his students, that Macrorie 
details so accurately and provides so 
many ways around. And it is difficult to 
imagine a teacher who could not learn 
from, even in stiffening against, the cases 
made for "free writing" as an approach 
to the discovery of voice, for the discovery 
of voice as the discovery of subject, for 
the discovery of subject as the discovery 
of self, From freedom through discipline 
to real freedom. 

Macrorie's approach to writing is 
grounded in the attempt to teach writing 
as writing, not as something else, an ap- 
proach inspired by his gagging revulsion 
against years of having taught what he 
called "Engfish," the traditional composi- 
tion course in Themewriting with all the 
circular sterility of assumption, attitude, 
and result that such a course implies. His 
program, however, is a good deal more 
than a reformation. For to see that a 
course with a Theme-centered approach to 
writing is not only not about what it was 
intended to be about, writing as writing, 
is to see also that what it is about virtual- 
ly guarantees the failure of any attempt 
to make it about writing as writing. Giv- 
en the Theme, there is the Themesystem; 
given the Themesystem there is the Theme. 
The two incestuously multiply each other, 
nor may the breeding of either be broken 
without the breaking of both. Macrorie, 
in making his students’ writing the sub- 
ject of the course, replaces this circle 
with a spiral; moves writing beyond the 
plane of itself. He attempts, that is, to put 
his students in the position of seeing that 
the process of writing as a Process: and 
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for anyone who chooses to involve him- | 
self with it, can be as important for what 

it is about as for what it is; and then in- 

vites his students to make what they can 

of the fact that the real value of a course 

in writing, while realized through the ac- 

tivity of writing, may lie beyond that ac- 

tivity in something else, perhaps some- 
thing more. 

How he goes about doing this, Macrorie - 
does his best to explain. All that he had | 
been so accustomed to looking at his stu- 
dents’ writing from behind, or on top of, 
or through, he got rid of. The anthology 
went, all those poems and short story 
masterpieces he had had so cozily gather- 
ing interest in the bank—the canned 
clasges, the floor samples, all the para- 
phernalia every teacher wears so smooth- 
ly to the image of his mind. Even the hand- 
book. Above all the handbook, Out. All 
of it out. Woosh. Gone. With what was left 
is where he began, where each year he 
now begins: with his assignments, his stu- 
dents’ papers, his students, and himself. 
It is not quite all just a matter of style 
from here on in. There are a number of 
principles, more or less extractable, that 
Macrorie dramatizes the importance of: 
the use of praise as à critical approach to 
student work; the value of establishing a 
student as his own audience; the necessi- 
ty of responding to à living voice with a 
living voice; the reasons for certain kinds 
of silence, pressure, capitulation—and 
not others; the power of example as Op- 

to precept; the advantages of di- 
rective non-directiveness over either one 
or the other; the disadvantages of the 
grading system; the way a metaphysical- 
ly ranging sensibility can function to pro- 
duce a new sense of subject, a fresh 
awareness of the inter-connectedness of 
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experience. In the way of what Henry Ad- 
ams called “tools and models,” there is a 
great deal here. 

But “at the utmost,” Adams said, “the 
active-minded young man should ask of 
his teacher only mastery of his tools. . . . 
Once acquired,” he goes on to say, “the 
tools and models may be thrown away.” 
I know of no greater tribute to Macrorie's 
work than to suggest that it is in just this 
sense it should be accepted. And then 
thrown away. To accept Macrorie's pro- 
gram by attempting to appropriate it, for 
any teacher, would be to reject what all 
that he has written points toward. His 
achievement is to have developed a style 
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for himself as a teacher of writing, a 
style at one with a longing for, at the 
same time it is a chance to realize, his 
wholeness as a person. It is this style 
which suggests the necessity for every 
teacher to develop a style of his own, one 
which in being good enough for his own 
becoming, he can in turn become good 
enough for. To read the books of Ken Ma- 
crorie as a teacher is to become conscious 
of a calling—of how much in that calling 
one has not heard. And of how much one 
can. 


WILLIAM E. COLES, JR. 
Drexel University 
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Rethinking Black History 


ORLANDO PATTERSON 
Harvard University 


Increased racial pride and dignity have prompted Black Americans to demand 
an interpretation of the past that does justice to the Black presence. This demand 
has influenced the writing of Black history as well as the way it is presented in 
schools. The author delineates and. then analyzes five prevailing conceptions of 
Black history: radical and conservative catastrophism, radical and. conservative 
survivalism, and contributionism. He rejects each for relying on fallacious as- 
sumptions concerning “civilization” and. African culture, and for employing in- 
adequate historical methods. He proposes various steps toward the development 
of an authentic. Black history, including less emphasis on the roles of leading 
Blacks,in fundamentally white historical settings, and more careful study of the 
continuities and discontinuities between African and Afro-American culture. 
This approach, Dr. Patterson suggests, will require new comparative methods of 
historical inquiry, making more use of oral, non-written, and non-literary sources. 


One striking feature of the current Black activism is the strong emphasis placed 
upon history both as an end in itself and as a means towards the attainment of 
critical psychological, cultural, and political goals. To be sure, all peoples are apt 


to look to their past in order to find models for the future or rationalizations for 
their behavior during times of rapid social change. The intellectual activists of 
the 19th century German Jewry who spearheaded the reformist movement cul- 
minating in the Judische Wissenschaft consciously reinterpreted the Jewish past 
to emphasize greater participation of their people in mainstream German cul- 
ture, The fact that the movement backfired is doubtless instructive even for 
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Blacks today. In spite of the Jewish and other parallels, the present Black move- 
ment in the U.S. is perhaps singular in the intensity of its involvement with the 
past and in the demands made upon history for the affirmation of racial pride 
and dignity. This concern exists at all levels, from the semi-literate ghetto house- 
wife attending a community-based cultural workshop to the large number of 
intellectuals and graduate students writing dissertations or popular works on 
the subject. Most of all, it is demonstrated in the major emphasis given to histori- 
cal problems in almost all the newly developed Black studies programs and in 
recent curriculum reform programs aimed at the Black experience in primary 
and secondary educational settings. 

It is perhaps time to start asking certain fundamental questions about this re- 
markable development and the deluge of works attending it. The reason for its 
existence need not occupy us at length since it is fairly obvious. In the first place, 
white racism has traditionally employed history as one of its major tools and it 
is only natural that history would play an important part in the Black counter- 
polemic. Secondly, so much of the Black man's sense of racial insecurity has rested 
on doubts about the integrity of his own past that it was bound to loom large in 
his drive toward cultural and psychological emancipation. Furthermore, on 
purely objective grounds, so many scholars—the sociologist Patrick Moynihan? 
and the psychologist Abram Kardiner,? to mention two of them—have insisted that 
much of the current dilemma of the Blacks is a legacy of their past—that it has 
become almost mandatory to begin an explanation of the "problem" with what 
may be called the “legacy of slavery" argument.3 

Of far greater interest, however, is the question of the exact nature of the con- 
ception of history either implied or stated in the endless outpouring of oral and 
written statements on the subject. We want to know if there are, as yet, discern- 
ible themes—apart from the most general and obvious—in these statements; and 
we want to ascertain their ideological orientations and their methodological and 
empirical bases, if any. 

This paper, then, is not a study in Black historiography. It is, rather, an ex- 
amination of what may be called the sociology of Black historical knowledge. 


*D, Patrick Moynihan, The Negro Family: The Case for National Action (Washington, D. C.: 
Office of Policy Planning and Research, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1965), pp. 15-16; see also L. Rain- 


water and W. Yancey, The Moynihan Report and the Politics of Controversy (Cambridge, Mass.: 
The M. I. T. Press, 1967). 


* Abram Kardiner and L. Ovesey, The Mark of Oppression (New York: Norton, 1951). 


*See, for example, B. B. Seligman, Permanent Poverty: An American Syndrome (Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books, 1968), especially Ch. s. 
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Rethinking Black History 
ORLANDO PATTERSON 


‘Therefore we are as interested in popular interpretations of the Black past as 
we are in the views of professional historians. We have, in short, two major objec- 
tives. First, we shall offer a typology of current interpretations of Black history 
and a critical assessment of each. Secondly, we hope to make the case for an en- 
tirely different approach to the subject which, presently, is grossly neglected by 
both laymen and specialists. 


Catastrophe vs. Survival 


New World Blacks show a basic division in current interpretations of their past. 
This division hinges on the view taken of the critical period of slavery: more 
specifically, on whether or not the past three centuries of experience in the New 
World was essentially destructive in its impact on the social and cultural develop- 
ment of the race, On the one hand, there is what may be called the catastrophic 
interpretation of the New World Black past and, on the other hand, the surviv- 
alist view. For catastrophists, Black history in the New World is simply one long 
disaster, a chronicle of horrors in which Blacks experienced every conceivable 
form of exploitation, humiliation, and anguish at the hands of their white oppres- 
sors. According to this view, the Black man was culturally and spiritually deraci- 
nated and, having lost his African roots, was "brain-washed" or, to use the more 
polite academic term, forced to acculturate the, way of life and mode of thinking 
—including that part which was racially offensive—of his white oppressor. Until 


recently, the catastrophic view was the most popular among Black intellectuals 


and activists, its adherents ranging from E. Franklin Frazier to Malcolm X, Typi- 
cal of this position is Nathan Hare's statement that the Negro in America di been 
everlastingly misled, tricked, and brainwashed by the ruling race of whites. p 
paring Black Americans with Africans, he writes that: “This was accomplished 
even more successfully in the case of American Blacks, compared io Africans, he 
cause of the fact that brainwashing is ‘best implemented by removing the subject 


‘from his normal setting. . - Communication is then restricted—in the case of the 


Negro slave it was virtually destroyed—and the ‘stripping process,’ the process of 
tity and self-esteem) is then almost a 


self-mortification (the destruction of iden! 


matter of course."4 
Those who hold the survivalist view tend to underplay or wholly deny the de- 


structive impact of slavery on the Black man's culture. The survivalists do not 


* Nathan Hare, “Brainwashing of Black Men's Minds,” Liberator, 6, No. 9 (1966). 
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in any way seek to deny the horrors of slavery or the white man’s iniquity. They 
see the Black man as having triumphed in maintaining his African roots in 
spite of the destructive and hostile environment. Slavery was a kind of cosmic test 
of the Black man’s strength and of the resilience of his cultural heritage and he 
passed that test heroically. Ironically, the most distinguished exponent of the 
survivalist view in the United States, especially during the heyday of catastro- 
phism, was the white American anthropologist, Melville Herskovits. Within re- 
cent years, however, the survivalist view has come strongly in vogue among Blacks 
and it forms the intellectual core of almost all Black nationalists who have 
bothered to think through their position. 

Each of these positions may be formulated in ways that are either radical or 
conservative in their implications, creating four basic categories: radical and 
conservative catastrophism, and radical and conservative survivalism. Let us 
briefly examine these four categories before going on to a fifth and more pervasive 
interpretation of the Black past. 

It is not difficult to see how the catastrophic view of the Black man's past can 
be employed as an intellectual tool in radical polemics. Drawing attention to 
the horrors of the Black past, seeing it as a great loss and as a long process of 
psychological maiming does two things. First, it clearly defines the enemy—the 
white man. It emphasizes the enormity of his crime and stimulates the need for 
racial vengeance, There is an elemental, almost Biblical attraction in this posi- 
tion which has the added merit of exploiting the fundamentalist religious 
imagery and sentiments of most Black Americans: vengeance is mine, saith the 
historian. 

Secondly, this view of Black history offers possibly the best point of departure 
for Black leaders and intellectuals who are acutely conscious of the psychological 
problems of their race and, accepting their role as at least partly therapeutic, seek 
to emancipate their people from their lowly self-image and their imitation of 
white values. It is always a delicate matter getting an individual or group of 
people to admit that they are in some way maimed or warped in their outlook or 
conception of themselves, especially when such individuals are educationally 
deprived and not given to uncomfortable self-examination, Using the facts of 
history to blame the white man for the damage sufficiently compensates psycho- 
logically by providing a hate object, a devil, to allay the pain of recognition and 
admission of the damage done. Again, the use of catastrophism has the advantage 


* M. J. Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro Past (Boston: Beacon Press, 1958). 
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of striking a familiar religious chord in the Black American, this time his highly 
developed sense of sin and defilement. Radical catastrophism is, indeed, a sec- 
ularized form of Black fundamentalism. For once the defilement is admitted, a 
veritable exorcism takes place. All the psychic wounds, the sins heaped upon one, 
can be released, for now it is understood clearly that these wounds are the works 
of the devil who after three hundred years of mystery, stands revealed as the white 
man. No Black leader better understood this process than Malcolm X. His intui- 
tive grasp of its mechanisms is seen quite clearly in the recorded texts of his his- 
torically-oriented speeches,® and, more importantly, in the revivalist fervor of the 
audience’s participation whenever he spoke. 

Finally, radical catastrophism offers the further advantage of redemption, If 
what history informs us is true, then the white man has a great deal to answer for, 
not only ultimately in the projected vengeance, but, until the right moment 
arrives, in"¥eparation. One has the right to demand anything from any quarter, 
without apology, since it is one's just due. And if the state will not pay up, then 
the white churches, who are most vulnerable on this ground, must be made to. 

Catastrophism does have its conservative side. For many Blacks, Africa is an 
embarrassment and slavery a shameful experience to be quietly forgotten. The 
problem of the race becomes one of "catching up" with the whites and any in- 
terpretation of the Black past which might suggest that there is anything "spe- 
cial" about Blacks is seen as a threat to the claim of full and immediate participa- 
tion in the white majority society and culture. Perhaps the most sophisticated 
apologist for this view of the Black past is James Baldwin. In his essay, "Stranger 
in the Village," Baldwin claims that the American Negro slave "is unique among 
the Black men of the world in that his past was taken from him, almost literally, 
^ Baldwin uses his confrontation with the inhabitants of a remote 
ng this theme. There is, of course, the usual 
he white American conscience as well as the 
pleading yet self-indulgent exhibitionism, but, through it all, the final message 
is clear enough. To Baldwin, and those conservative catastrophists who think 


like him, these remote Swiss villagers, who “have never seen America" or much of 


Europe beyond their village, nonetheless “move with an authority which I shall 


never have; and they regard me, quite rightly, not only as a stranger in their vil- 
lage but as a suspect late comer, bearing no credentials, to everything they have 


at one blow. 
Swiss village as a means of explori 
Baldwinesque prevarication about t 


erican History (New York: Pathfinder Press, 1970). 


* Malcolm X, On Afro-A 
alcolm X, On Afro- Amer Native Son (London: Michael Joseph, 1964), p. 160. 


7 James Baldwin, Notes of 
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—however unconsciously—inherited."* Unlike Dubois, LeRoi Jones and other 
sophisticated catastrophists, Baldwin is clearly more concerned with being a late- 
comer to European culture and with what the inheritors of this tradition think 
of him than with courageously coming to terms with the implications of his view 
of his own past or with present African cultures. And in this regard, it is perhaps 
significant that although Baldwin now lives in Europe and has travelled widely 
in that continent, he has never once visited Africa. 

A less whimpering and altogether more palatable version of conservative ca- 
tastrophism is found in the works of Black scholars such as E. Franklin Frazier 
and Margaret Just Butcher. Butcher, whose work? was based largely on materials 
left by the late literateur, Alain Locke, states that there was a "nearly complete 
loss of his [the Black man's] aboriginal culture and the resultant vacuumlike empti- 
ness undoubtedly speeded up the absorption" of white American culture. And 
Frazier states categorically in his major work that: nA 


Probably never before in history has a people been so completely stripped of its social 
heritage as the Negroes who were brought to America.10 


Both authors agree that, as Frazier puts it, 


-». The Negro, stripped of the relatively simple pre-literate culture in which he was nur- 


tured, has created a folk culture and has gradually taken over the more sophisticated 
American culture.11 


Radical survivalism had its origins not in the United States, but the Caribbean, 
especially among the artists, writers, and intellectuals of Haiti and the French 
West Indies who founded the now familiar school of Afro-Caribbean literature 


known as Negritude.!? Apart from a few isolated Black scholars, such as the 


American linguist Lorenzo Turner? and the Haitian ethnographer Price- 


* Baldwin, p. 156. 

° Margaret J. A. Butcher, The Negro in American Culture (New York: Knopf, 1956), p. 6. 

“Franklin E. Frazier, The Negro Family in the United States (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1939), Pp. 21-22, 

* Frazier, p. 479. 

“On the origins and nature of Negritude, see my paper, "Twilight of a Dark Myth," in The 
Times Library Supplement, September 16, 1965. 


* See, in particular, L. Turner, Africanisms in the Gullah Dialect (Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 1949). 
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Mars, not many Black scholars of distinction have supported the survivalist 
thesis. 

Whatever the academic situation, however, there is no doubt that the belief 
in African cultural continuity forms an important part of radical Black ideology. 
Belief and pride in this continuity are often basic prerequisites for the rejection of 
white American culture and the emergence of a separate Black identity, and, in 
extreme cases, a separate Black state. Several militant Black movements have been 
directly linked to the Zionist goal of returning to Africa. Indeed, the activist phase 
of the civil rights movement, insofar as it had mass support, may be said to date 
back to the Marcus Garvey movement.!5 Garvey's extremely influential teachings! 
assumed African cultural continuity and saw in a return to Africa the only path 
to salvation. 

But survivalism has its conservative side. Too often survivalism becomes an ex- 
cuse for sheer fantasy or a devious means of copping out of the problem of Black 
existence in America. Even more conservative, if also more constructive, than 
those Black intellectual chauvinists attempting to set up some bizarre "Republic 
of New Africa" in the United States are the Black Muslims. This group of blacks 
are remarkably middle-class in their attitudes and trace their ancestry back to 
Allah and what they call "Arabian-Egyptian civilization." Their publications, 
especially the newspaper Muhammad Speaks, reveal no great love for the Negro 
peoples of sub-Saharan Africa. E. U. Essien-Udom, in his study of the group, writes 
that: "The quest for respectability within and without the Negro community is 
a primary goal... The effort to strengthen the Moslem's sense of pride is appar- 
ent in Muhammad's emphasis on the ‘glorious’ past which is, of course, 'Arabian- 
Egyptian civilization.’ "17 


One unfortunate aspect of survivalism is that, so often, it so easily degenerates 


into a vulgar exoticism in which there is hot only an obsessive glorification of 
superior sexual potency and 


one's "soul" but all sorts of inverted racist claims of 
greater zest and passion for life, a crass wallowing in none too "noble savagery,” 
and, worse, a cheap, sensational form of modern minstrelsy aimed at d winking 
white audience who, in their intellectual slumming, are only too willing to tap 


“L, Price-Mars, Ainsi Parla l'Oncle (Port-au-Prince: Imp. de Compiegne, 1928). ; 
35 A first-rate account of the Garvey movement is still to appear. For one of the better avail- 
able studies see E. D. Cronon, Black Moses (Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1968). 1 
? See A. J. Garvey, ed., The Philosophy and Opinions of Marcus Garvey (New York: Universal 
Publishing House, 1926). 


5 E, V, Essien-Udom, Black Nationalism (Chicago:, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1962), p. 17. 
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their toes to the "boom boom of the tom-tom." Claude McKay, perhaps the most 
successful novelist of the so-called “Harlem Renaissance"!5 of the twenties, was, at 
times, prone to this sort of nativistic vulgarity.!* 

What is particularly sad about many activists and lay intellectuals of sur- 
vivalist persuasion is their frequent ignorance of Africa, its land, and cultures. In 
a recent issue of a newspaper published by the Student Organization for Black 
Unity, the editorial opens with the following paragraph: “The latest fad sweeping 
the movement is Africa fever. It seems like everybody and his momma suddenly 
had to go to Africa, has to see Tanzania, must visit Zambia, got to go to Ghana, 
need to observe in Guyana."? Ironically, the same issue of SOBU carried a 
front-page feature on Guyana. 

Nothing I have said above is intended to undermine the great importance of 
the study of African cultural continuities in the New World. I merely question 
the lack of serious thinking that has gone into the subject and the extent to which 
unproven and confused conceptions of Afro-American history have been used in 
socially sterile and politically conservative ways. 


Contributionism 


The fifth school of Black historical thought I shall call contributionism. Propo- 
nents of this position are primarily concerned with the Black man’s contributions 
to “civilization.” Many of the older members of this tradition tended to limit 
their considerations to the contributions of the Black man to American civiliza- 
tion. Alain Locke, for example, wrote in a popular 1920's edition of Black litera- 
ture that the Negro “has already made substantial contributions, not only in his 
folk art... but in larger, though humbler and less acknowledged ways” in that 
he “has been the peasant matrix of the South,”21 

More recent adherents of this view either play down the American contribu- 
tions (which is not to say that they do not recognize the achievements of Blacks in 
American music and art) or, more aggressively, by adopting a “sinking ship” view 
of America, consider all discussions of contributions to it either irrelevant or 


™ See R. Bone, The Negro Novel in America (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Press, 1958). 

“Claude McKay, Home to Harlem (New York: Harper & Bros, 1928); Banjo (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1929). 

= SOBU, February 23, 1971. 

* Alaine Locke, The New Negro (New York: Atheneum, 1969), Pets. 
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insignificant. Instead, they head for the civilizational big-time: to Carthage and 
Egypt and Nubia and the rest of the “great” civilizations of ancient North 
Africa and the ancient Near East. The role of the Black historian is to get the 
Black man back into the wonderful “birth of civilization” story, to prove that 
white history has been a big lie, that the Black man lived not only in pre-literate 
tribal societies, but was right there in all the major events of “world history.” 
This grand version of the contributionist thesis I shall call the three P's approach— 
Black history as the rediscovery of princes, pyramids, and pageantry, 

The best example from the older generation of Black scholars is the historian, 
C. G. Woodson, who had a considerable influence on a whole generation of Black 
historians. His book, The Negro in Our History? begins with an account of the 
African origins of Black Americans, but it is most decidedly North African cul- 
tures with which Woodson seeks to establish links. “The Negro was at his best," 
he wrote, “as a constituent factor in the affairs of the Egypto-Ethiopian empire.” 
Woodson clearly disapproved of West ‘African societies “because their orgies of 
war and sacrifice of human beings exhibited a striking contrast to the city de- 
mocracy of elevated religious ideas, organized industry, and noble art.”?* And 
while Woodson was too competent a historian to neglect the fact that the slaves 
came "in the main,” from the Guinea Coast, he immediately comments that, 
"among these were a few of the most intelligent of the Africans, the Senegalese, 
with an infusion of Arabic blood. . . 75 

John Hope Franklin, one of the most distinguished American historians who 
study the Black experience, takes a position quite similar to Woodson in his 
standard work, From Slavery to Freedom.2* In the first three chapters of the 


book, he tries to establish continuities between the Black American and North 


African civilizations, by arguing, with an uncharacteristic disregard for facts, that 
ded to many other parts of Africa, 


"the culture of Egypt and Ethiopia was exten 
and was fused with the indigenous cultures of those areas and with the other cul- 
tures that made their way to the western land."? This is undoubtedly the weakest 
part of what is generally considered a very fine piece of work. Charles Wesley, 
another academic historian, begins more promisingly in his essay, “The Chang: 

1 C, G. Woodson, The Negro in our History (Washington, D. C.: Associated Publ., 1922). 


?: Woodson, p. 8. 
?! Woodson, p. 10.” 


* Woodson, p. 24. 
? J, H. Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom. (New York: Knopf, 1947): 


* Franklin, p. 10. 
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ing African Historical Tradition,’ emphasizing the need to study the oral tra- 
ditions of West Africa. But he is unable to resist the magnetic glamour of North 
Africa, and, having staked the claim of his race to Egypt, Carthage, Greece, and 
Rome, it is not long before what begins as a good essay is reduced to rhetorical 
flourishes: "Europe had its Charlemagne, its Charles the Great, and Africa has its 
Askia the Great."29 

For one of the most uninhibited statements of the grand version of contribu- 
tionism we must turn to Arna Bontemps’ Story of the Negro? Bontemps' treat- 
ment of Africa would be laughable if it were not so contemptuous. There are, ac- 
cording to Professor Bontemps, two types of people in sub-Saharan Africa, First, 
there are “the shortest people" or pygmies who, however, were not without some 
saving grace since "in the court of the Pharoahs pygmies of the forest were in 
great demand."?! Then, secondly, there are “the tallest people,” the Watusi, and, 
lest we forget, Bontemps reminds us that “the Watusi are the descendants of 
rich cattle owners of upper Egypt who, once upon a time, migrated from the 
empire of the pharaohs.?? After discussing "the land which the Egyptians 
called Kush" as well as Carthage, "the swarthy Arabs," and the Sudan with the 
“pomp and luxury of dark rulers," Bontemps takes up the American end of his 
"story," West Africa is passed over, almost with embarrassment, in half a sentence, 
and the author apparently finds the subject of slavery so distressing that, al- 
though it takes up well over two-thirds of the entire course of the Afro-American 
"story," he somehow manages never to discuss it! 

For Blacks who adopt the survivalist view, contributionism presents few 
problems since it is nothing more than the survivalist position writ large. On one 
level, contributionism reinforces the catastrophic interpretation since the greater 
the glory and grandeur of the presumed African past, the greater the cultural 
ravages and ethnocide of the whites. On the other hand, it is generally true that 
the main satisfaction of contributionism comes from the pride in knowing and 
feeling that one is the end product of a long, continuous line stretching back to 
the Tigris, Euphrates, and the Nile. It is somehow not enough to know that 
once we were involved with great things. Black Americans, no less than other 


=C, H. Wesley, Neglected History: Essays in Negro-American History by a College President 
(Wilberforce, Ohio: Central State College Press, 1965), p. 155. 

? Wesley, p. 163. 

? Arna Bontemps, The Story of the Negro (New York: Knopf, 1964). 

™ Bontemps, p. 13. 

? Bontemps, p. 35. 
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history-conscious groups, tend to find the temptations of entelechy irresistible. 
Even so, the overwhelming drift of Black historical consciousness today is toward 
the grand version of contributionism. Let us, therefore, examine more closely the 
implications of this position. 

One striking consequence of the contributionist view is the gross neglect of 
pre-emancipation Black American history and West African. history by the 
younger generation of history-conscious Blacks as well as Black professional his- 
torians. This is reflected in the disturbingly large number of Black students who, 
whenever they have the opportunity, tend to take courses in Swahili or in East 
and North African cultures rather than in Ibo and West African cultures, and 


in the increasing number of Black American historians who are going into Afri- 


can history—usually East African—at a time when so much of their own American 
ans, Creole linguists and so- 


history remains unwritten. Whatever serious histori 
ciologists might say about the irrelevance of East and North Africa in understand- 
ing the Afro-American experience, the fact remains that for a Black American, 
desperately rebuilding his pride with a heavy investment in the grand version 
of contributionism, a cruise down the the Nile with a group of stately, white- 


robed Sudanese is immensely more satisfying an experience than paddling down 


the Niger with a group of Ibo tribesmen. 

A sad state of affairs indeed—from any perspective. I have three criticisms to 
make of the contributionist thesis—first, it does violence to the facts; secondly, 
it is ideologically bankrupt; and, thirdly, it is methodologically and theoretically 
deficient. The briefest survey of the facts will indicate that while Blacks were 
certainly present in ancient Graeco-Roman, North African, and Near Eastern 
societies, their contribution to the cultures of these peoples was marginal, for 
they were predominantly an exploited and largely enslaved minority.** Nor can 
one get around this problem by defining the term “Black” to include all the 
“swarthy” peoples of this area. No matter how arbitrary the social use ‘of the 
term “Black” or “Negro,” one basic requirement always goes along with it—the 
term must be subjectively meaningful to the people so designated. And the truth 
is that no group of people in North Africa except genuine Negroes have ever con- 
Snowden, Blacks in Antiquity (Cam- 


ntrates on the Graeco-Roman world 
to suggest that the ancient Greek or 


Roman established color as an obstacle to i! y (pp. 217-218) This may be 
so; but we might add that the available evidence, by its very nature, is likely to be highly biased 
towards Snowden's conclusion. In any event, it does not, and cannot deny the fact that the vast 


majority of Blacks in Greco-Roman antiquity were in exploited positions. 


3 The most authoritative work on this subject is F. M. 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1970). Snowden conce! 


and concludes that: “There is nothing in the evidence... to sugge 
integration into society. 
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sidered themselves in any way racially akin to the peoples of sub-Saharan Africa. 
Quite the contrary, in fact. 

Even worse, the contributionist position is ideologically repugnant. If one asks 
why it is that Black Americans have been so desperate to stake their claim to a 
place beneath the sun of North African civilization, one comes up with the dis- 
quieting answer that, in the final analysis, however much the white man is as- 
sailed, it is, sadly, his standard of “civilization” that is being used. It is to whites 
that the historically-conscious Blacks seek to measure up. Instead of a far healthier 
position which simply says "to hell with North Africa, Greece, and Rome,” we 
have the scowling, sour-grapes response: “You lie, we were there tool" 

The Anglo-Czech social philosopher, Ernest Gellner, in his devastating critique 
of European evolutionism with its endogenous view of progress, entitles one of 
his critical broadsides, “Nos Ancêtres, les Gaulois.”34 This is a reference to the 
practice of French colonial educators who made little Senegalese and other colo- 
nial school children use a history text with frequent references to “our ancestors, 
the Gauls.” The assumption of the French colonial administrators, of course, 
was that since all civilization sprang from Europe, the rightful spiritual ancestors 
of “civilized” Senegalese were the Gauls. This position is one we expect of co- 
lonial administrators, It is tragically ironic, however, that modern Black Ameri- 
cans should be so misguided and so unaware of the insidious basis of their own 
values that they now play the part of their own colonizers. 

But it is to the theoretical criticism of contributionism that I wish to pay spe- 
cial attention since it is as much a critique of one school of white historical 
thought as it is of the Black American view of history. And this criticism goes to 
the very heart of the concept civilization. I want to suggest that this term has 
little real meaning and that Black historians should not only terminate their 
concern with proving that the Black man contributed to one or another civiliza- 
tion, but should abandon the concept altogether. Social scientists, with one or 
two exceptions, have long ago abandoned the use of the term. There is a growing 
tendency among historians to avoid it. The monumental failure of Arnold Toyn- 
bee, the only important living historian who takes the concept seriously, is to be 
explained largely in terms of the fact that throughout numerous massive vol- 
umes, Toynbee never offers an adequate definition of his key concept?5 I am 


“Ernest Gellner, Thought and Change (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1964), pp. 27-29. 

^ Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 1934-1954). See, how- 
ever, re C. Somervell's courageous two-volume abridgement (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1947-1957). 
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sure that my reasons for finding Toynbee’s work “hateful” are not the same as 
Trevor-Roper's;?* the conceptual flabbiness of the work, like its grand antecedent, 

Spengler's Decline of the West, is more than "hateful."?7 
Iam not for a moment suggesting that there are not different types of societies 
and cultures, nor am I even seeking to hide behind a timid relativism which mind- 
lessly shuns all suggestions of more or less advanced cultures. But I am merely 
saying that the concept “civilization” does not add up to anything meaningful 
and that its theoretical weaknesses, along with its unsavoury connotations, are 
enough to condemn it to the terminological wastebasket. Neither urbanism, nor 
ntralization sufficiently explain in all cases the emergence 


literacy, nor political ce 
of the socio-cultural configurations which historians of this tradition choose to 
ch is adopted in which civiliza- 


call "civilization." Sometimes a descriptive approa' 

tion is seen as the composite of these three properties along with a few others, de- 
pending on the whim of the historian. This approach, though it has the merit 
of usually abandoning all analytic claims for the concept, still fails to take account 
of its major flaw as a heuristic device. No one, to the best of my knowledge, has 


ever satisfactorily drawn the boundaries, either temporally or spatially, between 


different civilizations. In truth, such boundaries can only be drawn in an arbi- 
trary way, a fact which the pseudo-scientific comparative methods of meta-his- 
torians such as Toynbee merely shroud. Black scholars, concerned with the 
pseudo-problem of getting their ancestors integrated with the “great civilizations,” 
have concentrated their attack on this particular weakness of the concept. But it 
seems to me that this is a clear case where the baby well deserves to be tossed out 


with the bath water. 


For there is another even more damaging critique of the concept, In the great 


majority of cases, and certainly when used by its most qualified proponents, the 
concept is always closely tied to an evolutionary view of history and to entelechy. 
And certainly, after the devastating attacks of Karl Popper and Ernest Gellner, 
no self-respecting scholar—certainly no Black one—can afford to associate hiss: 
self with a concept so closely allied with another of such disrepute. Gellner's 
celebrated epitaph on evolutionism is worth quoting since it represents a final dis- 
missal of the concept civilization: “When we have ascertained what the various 


» H. R. Trevor-Roper, Men and Events: Historical Essays (New York: Harper & Bros., 1957) 
«$20. 

: P sce H. N. Frye, “Toynbee and Spengler,” The Canadian Forum, 27, No. 319 (1947). y 

aK, R, Popper, The Poverty of Historicism (New York: Basic Books, 1960). See especially, 
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stages along it [the world growth story] were, and what propelled us from one to 
the next, the tracing of the path itself is a mere summary of the findings—but not 
their explanation. When we have real explanations, the specification of the path 
is redundant, and when we do not, it cannot help us.”39 

What, then, should be the conception of Black history and what ends should 

it serve? First, the nature of the relationship between Afro-American and African 
history should be clearly understood. Only a small part of the history of the Afri- 
can continent is directly relevant to the Afro-American experience. It has been 
well established that the vast majority of Black Americans came from the western 
coastal belt of sub-Saharan Africa, especially the Guinea Coast area.*? One of the 
major tasks now facing the Black historian is to tackle the problem of the con- 
tinuities and discontinuities between these aboriginal cultures and modern Afro- 
American culture. This task should be undertaken with an open mind, firmly re- 
sisting the temptation to "prove" the survivalist thesis at all costs. 

It should be made clear at this point that an ideological and moral identifica- 
tion with Africa bears no logical relationship whatever to the problem of cultural 
continuities between Africa and Black America. To hold the view, as many Black 
American intellectuals seem to do, that one can or ought to derive the former 
from the latter seems to me a clear case of what ethical theorists like to call the nat- 
uralistic fallacy in that one is a moral issue, the other a matter for empirical dem- 
onstration. 

Two Black Americans who have recognized this fallacy are the late W. E. B. 
DuBois and the author LeRoi Jones. Years ago DuBois, after admitting a "senti- 
mental" attachment to Africa (which, indeed, was so strong that he spent his last 
years in West Africa), nonetheless added: “Once for all, let us realize that we are 
Americans, that we were brought here with the earliest settlers and that the very 
sort of civilization from which we came made the complete absorption of Western 
modes and customs imperative if we were to survive at all; in brief, there is 
nothing so indigenous, so completely ‘made in America’ as we.”4 And Jones 
echoed much the same view when he wrote that “... The paradox of the Negro 
experience in America is that it is a separate experience but inseparable from the 


? Gellner, p. 20. E 

“See P. Curtin, The Atlantic Slave Trade (Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 1969). Also, 
M. Herskovits, The Myth of the Negro Past (Boston: Beacon Press, 1958), Ch. 2; O. Patterson, 
The Sociology of Slavery (Rutherford, N. J~: Fairleigh-Dickinson Univ. Press, 1969), Ch. 4; J. H. 
Rodrigues, Brazil and Africa (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1965), esp. Ch. 1-3. 

* Meyer Weinberg, ed., W, E. B. DuBois: A Reader (New York: Harper & Row, 1970), p. 373- 
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complete fabric of American life....In a sense, history for the Negro before 
America must remain an emotional abstraction.” 42 

Another grossly neglected area of Black American history to which Blacks and 
others interested in the subject must now turn their attention is the nature of the 
Black experience during the period of slavery. It is remarkable that in spite of the - 
many scholarly works produced on the period of slavery in the United States, no 
major attempt has yet been made at interpreting the nature of the social and cul- 
tural response of the Blacks to their enslavement. 

The study of the Black experience after slavery has been given more attention 
by both white and Black scholars, but with the exception of scholars such as 
DuBois and Franklin, much of the writing on the post-emancipation period has 
been more a spill-over of interest in modern problems than a genuine concern 
with the writing of history for its own sake. And even where such genuine his- 
tories are written, the right perspective and methods have not been adopted. 

This takes me to the most critical point 1 have to make, namely, that a new ap- 
proach to the subject involves new methods of inquiry. The major difference be- 
tween white American and Black American history is the fact that the former con- 
cerns itself not so much with an elite and white people as with a literate people, 
while the latter must concern itself with a people who are not so much lower class 
and Black as preliterate and nonliterate. Jan Vansina, in an excellent paper on 
the subject, notes two important prerequisites for the historian who wishes 
to study a people whose history is primarily oral. First, he must “shed the prej- 


“ LeRoi Jones, Home (New York: Wm. Morrow, 1966), p. 111. 

* Among the exceptions are some of the studies of slave revo 
is still Herbert Aptheker's American Negro Si 
1963). Aptheker's work has come under serious at 
"Legacy of Slavery and the Roots of Black Nationalism,’ 
may call into question Aptheker's definition of a relovt and the extent to W! 
U.S. slaves actually en ed i 
revolutionary. intent is a important as revolutionary acti he latter being largely the product of 
favorable circumstances) and there can be little doubt that Apt 
strong dissatisfaction an! 
Bauer's “Day to Day Resistance to Slavery,” 


exception. A S 
Stanley Elkins’ work, Slavery (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1959)» should also be men- 


tioned, especially since it is likely to be the best-known exception to the traditional treatment of 
Black history. Elkins’ work, however, is erroneous Or one-sided in almost every respect. (See E. 
Genovese's critique in Civil War History, December, 1968, and my own implied criticism in The 
Sociology of Slavery, PP- 174381 as well as my more explicit criticism in Slavery and Slave Re- 
volts,” Social and Economic Studies, 19, No. 3 [1970]; PP: 313-318). This author finds the continued 
acclaim and excessive attention heaped upon Elkins’ work in certain historical circles both dis- 


turbing and insidious. 


* in Studies on the Left, 6, No. 6 (1966), One 
hich he has proven that 


slaves. Raymond and Alice 
* Journal of Negro History, 27 (1942) is another notable 
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udice of contempt for the spoken word, the counterpart of pride in writing and 
respect for the written word. Any historian who deals with oral tradition will have 
to unlearn this prejudice in order to rediscover the full wonder of words: the 
shades of meaning they convey to those who ponder them and learn them with care 

~ so that they may transmit the wisdom they contain as the culture's most precious 
legacy to the next generation."4* 

Secondly, the historian relying on nonwritten sources must discard, to a cer- 
tain extent, the highly specific and instrumental use of sources and the speedy and 
mechanical manner in which literary sources are consumed and discarded. “Afri- 
cans” Jan Vansina writes, “chide us for hurrying, for not lingering over an oral 
communication to savor its bouquet, to meditate about it, to make it part of one’s 
intellectual personality, rather the Way one savors poetry. We must learn to do 
this if we want to use oral traditions as sources for history; we must learn to slow 
down."45 

One suspects that the main reason why scholars have traditionally neglected 
the study of the history of the Black experience as a subject in its own right is the 
reluctance and inability to handle nonliterary sources. A recent article by Eugene 
Genovese** is a clear case in point, Genovese observes, quite rightly, that the fate 
of the master and the slave was "historically intertwined and formed part of a sin- 
gle social process." Yet, so totally committed is he to the use of purely literary 
techniques that he never stops to consider the fact that this admirable attitude 
towards his subject when applied to his own methods virtually condemns 
them. As he well knows, nearly all the literary data worth considering comes 
from white authors, particularly Southern white authors. So-called slave narratives 
are not only relatively few in number but are usually disappointing as sources 
because, first, they are notoriously tendentious; second, they were usually written 
under direct white influence; and third, those few that are informative and written 
by literate, educated ex-slaves are, by that very fact, a special sample from which 
we can make few meaningful generalizations about the slave population. Pro- 

fessor Genovese implies then, that both sides of the masterslave relationship 
must be considered but that we should only listen to what one side has to say 
about it because of the alleged limitations on our Sources, a most extraordinary 
position which, as one would expect, leads to extraordinary conclusions. 

^ Jan Vansina, “Once Upon a Time: Oral Traditions as History in Africa," Daedalus (Spring 
1971), P. 442. 

“ Vansina, p. 443. 


* E. Genovese, “American Slaves and Their History,” The New York Review of Books, 1 5, No. 
10, pp. 34-43. 
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The second major task facing students of Black history, then, is the develop- 
ment and adoption of techniques of inquiry involving the use of nonliterary 
sources, This is necessary for the study of both the West African and American 
areas of the subject. There are some works which attempt to integrate the pioneer 
efforts in the use of such methods." Briefly, the major nonliterary sources are 
material remains, Afro-American Creole languages and oral traditions, including 
transcribed folk tales, folksongs, and the like. The skills required for using these 
sources must be borrowed from archeology, Creole linguistics, and the social sci- 
ences, especially anthropology. 

Let me give a few examples. The trickster-hero cycle of tales, such as Brer Rab- 
bit in the U.S. and Brer Annancy (the spider-hero) of Jamaica and Surinam and 
Black folk music, used properly, can reveal a wealth of information about the val- 
ues and social relations of the slaves otherwise unobtainable. The Black historian, 
Stirling Stuckey, recently attempted to use this kind of data,‘8 but the effort 
would have been more successful had Stuckey been more familiar with recent ad- 
vances in the use of these techniques by ethno-historians and anthropologically- 
oriented folklorists.*? 

The value of material remains was brought home to me when, in preparing for 
a recent paper on slave revolts, I found highly useful a report on an archeological 
expedition in search of the original site of the main rebel town. The use of 
archeological techniques as an aid in piecing together the Black past, both in the 
Americas and. West Africa, however, has hardly begun. This approach is certain 
to be highly rewarding, although perhaps more so in the less developed regions 
of the Americas. 

Linguistic studies of Black Creole languages can, to some extent, tell us some- 


thing about the tribal and cultural origins of New World Blacks, as well as the 
^ Vansina's paper is useful introduction, So too is D. F. McCall's Africa in Time Perspective 


(Boston and Ghana: Boston and Ghana Univ. Presses, 1964). 3 
^ Sterling Stuckey, “Through the Prism of Folklore: The Black Ethos in Slavery,” The Massa- 


chusetts Review, 9 (1968), PP- 417-437- i 

49 For the imd anis d ib use of linguistic and ethnographic sources for historical re- 
construction, see E. Sapir's "Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture: A Study in Meth- 
od," in Selected. Writings in Language, Culture and Personality, ed. D. Mandelbaum (Berkeley: 
Qd v ot California Press, 1963). The “Symposium on Myth” ie which a special issue of the Jour- 
nal of American Folklore was devoted (68, No. 207, 1955) is highly informative and contains ev 
era] papers which historians of the Black past might find at least suggestive. See also, Jan Vansina, 
“The Use of Ethnographic Data as Sources for History,” in Emerging Themes of African History, 
ed. T. O. Ranger (Nairobi: East African Publishing House; Boston: Northwestern Univ. Press, 


1968). 
Sia k E. Teulon, Report on an Expedition to Nanny Town (Jamaica: Institute of Jamaica, July, 


1967). 
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relative status and distribution of different tribes of Africans throughout the 
Americas. 

The differences in subject and techniques between American white and Black 
history, as we have interpreted it, also involve a difference in methodology and 
theoretical orientation. A salient feature of white American history is its excessive 
specialization and, with the exception of Marxist and certain positivist scholars, 
its traditional reluctance to employ the comparative method. Only in recent years 
have American historians "discovered" the comparative method and the fact that, 
as C. Vann Woodward puts it, "to limit the subject of historical study within na- 
tional boundaries is always to invite the charge of narrow perspective and histori- 
cal nationalism,”51 

Everything I have said so far should indicate that Black history must be com- 
parative in its methodology. The history of the Blacks in the entire New World 
forms a natural unit, ideally suited to the use of the comparative method. It 
would be absurd, for example, to try to study the problem of continuities of West 
African cultures in the United States without considering the Caribbean and Lat- 
in America. Similarly, one is more likely to avoid oversimplications concerning 
the cultural and psychological responses of Blacks to their enslavement by taking 
account of the rest of the New World, 

Black history, as I have interpreted it, turns out to be radically different not only 
in content but in technique and method. White American history has been tradi- 
tionally concerned with the nation state while Black history is concerned with a 
minority community; where the historian of white America concerns himself with 
great and momentous events and the people who make them, the historian of the 
Black experience (and there is no reason why he may not be white) is concerned 
with the poor and oppressed and their quiet, unspectacular techniques of sur- 
vival; where the white historian, shunning "great man" history concerns himself 
with "the system," the Black historian, shunning the exceptional few who have 
made their contributions, concerns himself with the group; where the former de- 
velops grand theories of the rise and fall of nations, of systems of action and the 
like, the latter applies himself to the problem of the resilience and disintegration 
of preliterate cultures and the processes of acculturation. Finally, where the former 
seeks to illuminate his own history by comparing it with that of other nations, 
other systems, and other momentous events, the latter seeks to clarify his own by 


= C, Vann Woodward, “The Comparability of American History,” in A Comparative Approach 
rm History, ed. C. Vann Woodward (New York: Voice of America Forum Lectures, 
1968), p. 3. 
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a comparative study primarily of other New World Blacks, but also of other 
oppressed peoples and oppressive conditions. He looks at the history of other 
minority groups by observing other situations and cultural contact between pre- 
literate and advanced peoples, such as the North American Indians’ contact with 
Europeans. 

Finally, since the two terms “Black history” and “Black pride” so often go to- 
gether, and, since the main audience of the Black historian demands of him that 
his works serve not only intellectual but political and moral ends, a word on the 
relationship between Black history and Black pride is necessary. First, let us be 
clear concerning what we mean by pride in one’s past. If such pride means aware- 
ness of the extent to which we have conquered and oppressed other peoples or the 
extent to which we have achieved grandeur, real or imagined, then there is little 
to be proud of in Black history as I have interpreted it, and happily so. There are 
always, of course, the centralized West African states of Dahomey and Oyo as well 
as a few others for those who must have them. I heartily recommend them to all 
those who feel that they can only be proud of their past by discovering the “heroic” 
ways in which the Akwamu nearly exterminated the Ga tribe of Ghana (from 
whom many American and West Indian Blacks are descended) or how the Daho- 
means pretty nearly exterminated themselves in a senseless orgy of militarism. For 
good measure, and for the contemplation of die-hard contributionists who might 
want to savour the analogy, there are fascinating parallels between 18th century 
Dahomey and ancient Sparta. 

If, on the other hand, one means by pride an awareness of artistic and cultural 
creativity, of the will and the energy and the ingenuity to survive against all odds, 
of the commitment to and the love of freedom, and of the spirit of revolt against 
oppression and tyranny—if these constitute, as they should, some of the things one 
seeks in talking about pride in one's past, then there is much to be proud of, both 
among the West African peoples from which we came and in the annals of our 
New World experience. 

At the same time, however, let me add that it is sometimes possible to ask too 
much of history. If, under our present circumstances, we cannot achieve a status 
which, by itself, ensures our pride, then no amount of wistful looking back will 
help us. All we should do then is to make of our past the sand in which we hide our 
heads, The unemployed Roman pauper has no more pride than his despairing 
Harlem counterpart, even if he makes his bed each night beneath the walls of the 
Colosseum. In the final analysis, à stark truth confronts us: that the present gives 


meaning to the past as much as the past informs the living. 
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Prime Time for Education: 
Early Childhood or Adolescence?* 


WILLIAM D. ROHWER, JR. 
University of California, Berkeley 


The author suggests that the present goals of early childhood education programs 
may be ill-advised. Further investment in such programs should be tempered by 
two major possibilities: (1) that existing school objectives should be redefined in 
terms of relevance for extra-school tasks and skill proficiency; and (2) that early 
childhood may simply be an inefficient period in which to try to teach skills that 
can be relatively quickly learned in adolescence. The author discusses a variety of 
research findings in light of these two considerations and. advocates further and 
more intensive study of intellectual development during the late childhood and 
early adolescent years. The author concludes that current forms of schooling should 
not be imposed at early ages. Postponing such learning experiences would probably 
reduce the degree of alienation from schooling which many students experience, 
while at the same time producing equal or better results in terms of extra-school 
achievement. 


Research and development efforts in early childhood education have achieved 
notable success. We have learned much concerning the course and determinants 
of intellectual development during the infant, preschool, and primary years. In 
addition, it is now demonstrable that the intellectual development of children 


* This article is an abridged version of a paper prepared at the invitation of the Division of Re- 
search in Planning, Research and Evaluation of the Office of Economic Opportunity, which spon- 
sored a conference on Research in Early Childhood Education in Washington, D. C., May, 1970, 
at which the paper was initially presented. The manuscript is presently in press, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Harvard Educational Review Vol, 41 No.3 August 1971 
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from low-income families can be effectively fostered during these years. A satis- 
factory level of momentum has been established with respect to both the interest 
and the effort devoted to the early childhood years; barring fiscal betrayal, this 
momentum should eventually increase markedly the quality and outcomes of pre- 
school and primary schooling. 

However, until some fundamental assumptions of early chidhood educators are 
seriously questioned, increased investment in current preschool and primary school 
programs may be unwise; in particular it has not been established that early child- 
hood is the optimal age range for imposing the academic content traditionally re- 
quired. In addition, early childhood or early elementary school programs may have 
a slight, or even negative, effect on the attainment of educational goals. Thus, re- 
search and policy in early childhood education should be evaluated in light of two 
larger educational issues: (1) developmental changes in children's mental capacity 
and (2) the relationship of educational objectives to the demands of society. 

1. Developmental changes in children's mental capacity. Does the present em- 
phasis on early childhood education make sense in light of later cognitive growth 
in children? This is a question of timing. Unfortunately, the character of intellec- 
tual functioning beyond the early childhood years has received virtually no research 
emphasis. Our ignorance in this area retards our capacity to appraise the conse- 
quences of development during the early childhood years. One purpose of the 
present essay is to provide a persuasive rationale for a new departure in research 
in cognitive development as it pertains to education: a new focus on the years of 
late childhood and adolescence. 

2. The relationship of educational objectives to the demands of society. This 
question is closely related to the issue of timing: we can only decide when to focus 
on certain goals after consideration of what those goals are and should be. Precise 
objectives are important in the present discussion because, in their absence, it is 
impossible to detail relationships between the learning demanded of students in 
one level of formal schooling and that demanded at subsequent levels. One cannot 
confidently say whether the skills and information acquired in elementary school 
are necessary, or even helpful, in acquiring the skills and information demanded 
later in school, much less in life more broadly conceived. 


Evaluations of Early Childhood Programs 
A case in point is supplied by the controversies surrounding the effectiveness of 


programs of early childhood education. In a widely-noted recent article, Jensen 
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(1969) reviewed studies evaluating the results of early education programs designed 
for children from low-income families. In summary, Jensen concluded that “Com- 
pensatory education has been tried and it apparently has failed,” It is remark- 
able that the opposite conclusion can be justified just as well: early childhood 
education programs have been tried and they apparently have succeeded. 

The simultaneous assertion of these ostensibly contradictory conclusions deserves 
explication. The apparent contradiction stems from at least three kinds of disagree- 
ments: about the criteria that indicate success; about the scale on which success 
must be demonstrated; and about how enduring a positive effect must be in order 
to signify success. Disagreement of the first kind is commonplace. For example, 
should principal emphasis be placed on changes in attitude or on changes in cog- 
nitive capacity? Even if consensus is reached on this issue, contradictions remain. 
For the moment, assume that the criteria for evaluating programs designed to pro- 
mote educational advancement in early childhood principally include successful 
performance on standardized tests of scholastic achievement and of intelligence, 
that is, IQ tests. Judged in this way, the evidence is compelling that large-scale 
programs, such as Headstart, have apparently failed (Evans, 1969). But the evidence 
is equally compelling that a number of small-scale efforts have succeeded (much 
of this evidence is also reviewed by Jensen, 1969, pp. 104-107). Examples of such 
evidence that bear up under close scrutiny are provided in the reports of Weikart 
(1967) and Karnes, Taska and Hodgins (1970) as well as the better-known programs 
of Bereiter and Engelmann (1966). Thus, if the appropriate distinction is made 
between research and development efforts on the one hand and implementation 
efforts on the other, it is a relatively straightforward matter to rationalize the con- 
tradiction between judgments of both success and failure: the research and develop- 
ment phases of early childhood programs have succeeded, but large-scale imple- 
mentation has, for the most part, failed. 

Unfortunately, the question of “success” is even more complicated than the 
discussion thus far indicates. Jensen (1969), for example, argues that even the 
demonstrable benefits produced by some small-scale programs often disappear 
over time; gains observed in treatment groups relative to control groups at the end 
of preschool programs diminish by the end of the first or second grades of formal 
schooling. Although empirical support of this point is equivocal, the problem of 
diminishing benefit warrants serious examination if we want to improve present 
programs. 

Jensen himself. (1969) has offered an hypothesis to account for the apparent fact 
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that the benefit of early childhood training diminishes with time. In brief, this 
hypothesis posits two general varieties of learning ability, associative and concep- 
tual. The first is characterized by the establishment of direct connections between 
stimuli and responses such that performance observed to result from learning is 
a near replica of the stimulus materials presented. In contrast, conceptual learning 
processes involve transforming the original materials so as to produce new infor- 
mation or to transfer it to a new situation. Jensen's hypothesis assumes a normative 
developmental trend such that, during the age span of approximately five to seven 
years, conceptual processes come to dominate associative processes in the intellec- 
tual activities of the child. It is further assumed that school instructional practices 
fit this presumed shift such that the learning tasks presented to children become 
increasingly conceptual with succeeding grade levels. Finally, Jensen's hypothesis 
assumes that, on the average, conceptual modes of learning become dominant 
earlier and reach a higher asymptote in children who are white and of high socio: 
economic status (SES) than in children who are Black and of low SES. All of these 
assumptions, taken together, provide an account of the presumed phenomenon 
that the benefits derived from early childhood programs by children from low- 
income families diminish with advancement through the school curriculum 
(Jensen, 1970). That is to say, effective preschool programs are designed to capitalize 
on the associative learning predilections of low-SES children, emphasizing the im- 
provement of associative skills and providing practice in the acquisition of pre- 
scribed content through associative learning processes. Beyond preschool, however, 
instruction is designed for learning by means of conceptual processes. Since such 
processes are characteristic of high-SES children but not of low-SES children in the 
elementary age range, the benefit of preschool programs for the disadvantaged 
diminishes over succeeding grade levels. The solution proposed by Jensen (1969) 
is that instructional practice should be revised so that the demands of learning 
tasks in the elementary years match the associative character of learning processes 


in young low-income children. 
be questioned. Nevertheless, it underlines 


Later, the validity of this account will 
the importance of considering the expected longevity of an educational effect, that 
For example, the phenom- 


is, its durability, in evaluating the success of a program. 
enon of diminishing benefit, or of cumulative deficit, must be attended to if the 
goal of effective education is ever to be reached, In order to do so, it is necessary 
to resolve a prior issue, namely, the issue of specifying the meaning of the phrase, 


“effective education.” 
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‘The effectiveness of schooling practices should be judged by the degree to which 
they assist the student to be adaptive with respect to extra-school tasks. The only 
school tasks that should be regarded as indices of academic success must either be 
isomorphic with, or must entail the use of, skills that are prerequisite for effective 
performance on extra-school tasks, 

This prescription for evaluating instructional practices is clearest in the case 
of those segments of schooling that are nearest, in time, to occasions when it is ap- 
propriate or demanded that students successfully perform extra-school tasks. This 
feature of extra-school criteria, however, need not obscure their utility at all grade 
levels. It may be useful in this connection to borrow the familiar psychometric dis- 
tinction between concurrent and predictive validity. That is to say, an instructional 
practice should be judged valid for implementation at the second-grade level either 
because it assists the students in meeting extra-school demands placed on second 
graders (concurrent) or because it is necessary or, at the very least, helpful in the 
acquisition of other skills required in the extra-school tasks which students face in 
later life (predictive). No instructional practice should be implemented unless its 
validity in one of these two senses, concurrent or predictive, can be demonstrated 
empirically. And, in no case, should a student's school attainments be evaluated 
by a standard that does not have demonstrable concurrent and/or predictive 
validity for extra-school demands. 

At first reading, these prescriptions may appear unduly restrictive on the one 
hand or anti-intellectual on the other. Concretely, their implications largely de- 
pend on the identification and definition of extra-school tasks and demands. In 
the present discussion, the active assumption is that, for both children and adults, 
extra-school tasks come in an extraordinary variety: the tasks of seeking, finding, 
acquiring, and remembering information; the tasks of extending, transferring, and 
creating new information; the tasks of communicating information, thoughts, and 
feelings to oneself and to others as well as of comprehending such communications 
from others; the tasks of understanding and accurately predicting future events; 
and the tasks of acquiring tactics and strategies for reaching chosen goals and for 
enjoying the journey, either alone or in concert with others, Clearly these tasks 
vary widely in character; some appear practical, some intellectual, others emo- 
tional. They all share, however, a major demand that the individual develop 
well-honed cognitive skills and coordinate them with his actions. 

It may be useful to highlight the preceding prescriptions by contrasting them 
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with methods presently in use for legitimizing instructional practices. Doing so, 
however, is fraught with difficulty since schooling practices vary so widely at all 
levels of public education in the United States. With this caution in mind, it can 
be said that instructional practices and evaluation of student progress almost never 
have validity in a concurrent sense. It is difficult, for example, to propose a concrete 
illustration of the manner in which third-grade curricula, instruction, and evalu- 
ation relate to the tasks faced by a third grader in the home, peer, and community 
domains of his life. 

Ostensibly, it is predictive validity rather than concurrent validity that seems 
to provide legitimacy for current school practices. It is argued broadly that success- 
ful learning in college is necessary for post-college success, that successful perfor- 
mance in secondary school is necessary for success in college, that successful per- 
formance in elementary school is necessary for success in secondary school, and 
so on back to the learning presumably fostered by preschool education programs. 
Thus, for example, it might be asserted with considerable apparent justification 
that the acquisition of reading skills in the primary grades is the sine qua non for 
eventual extra-school competence. 

This way of legitimizing present school practice is vulnerable in two aspects. 
One of these concerns the timing of demands made on students for learning par- 
ticular contents and skills during specified periods of schooling, These demands 
are justified by the notion of critical periods, as in the case of reading or language 
acquisition, or in terms of the presumption that the skill or content is prerequisite 
for some subsequent learning. Either means of justification is defensible provided 
that it is demonstrably valid; the problem is that for many kinds of school learn- 
ing, neither a critical period (Kohlberg, 1968) nor prerequisite status has been 
demonstrated empirically. 

For example, consider the sacred cow of reading proficiency. Reading instruction 
generally begins with the onset of formal schooling, usually at age five, and the 
child’s progress in reading typically becomes the major desideratum for judging 


his success in school. Yet there is no compelling evidence that delaying the onset 


of reading instruction by one or even several years would retard the rate at which 
there is no persuasive evidence 


the component skills are acquired. Furthermore, 
that reading is the principal means by which the student can acquire the other 


kinds of information that might be useful to learning during the first five years of 
schooling; even given current schooling practices, the evidence for this is thin. The 
evidence on whether or not the presentation of information in text form is optimal 
for learning in the case of highly proficient readers is thinner still. 
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Or, consider the vulnerability of schooling practices with respect to the age at 
which formal schooling begins. There is little evidence to support the rationale 
for progressively lowering the age of required school entrance if one requires 
evidence demonstrating a positive effect of early school entrance on later school 
achievement. Some of the studies already reviewed show that early childhood edu- 
cation programs can promote higher levels of school achievement in the early 
grades of primary school, but what of the effects of early school entrance on aca- 
demic accomplishment in secondary school? Is the evidence persuasive enough to 
warrant mandatory formal schooling for all three-year-olds? Unfortunately, a deci- 
sive answer cannot be given to the question at present. Some available studies, how- 
ever, appear to support a negative answer. (See Elkind, 1969.) 

In a cross-national study of mathematics achievement (Husén, 1967), stratified 
samples were drawn from the total population of all students enrolled in the modal 
grade for thirteen-year-olds in twelve different nations: Finland, Germany, Japan, 
Sweden, Belgium, France, Israel, Netherlands, Australia, England, Scotland, and 
the United States. Among other observations, a score was obtained for each student 
on a standardized test of mathematics achievement and, in an attitude inventory, 
on a scale designed to reflect the degree of positive attitude toward school. For each 
national sample, information was also obtained yielding the median age of school 
entry. Thus it is possible to rank the samples in terms of age of school entry and 
to obtain rank correlation coefficients between this variable and those of ranked 
mean mathematics test scores and ranked mean attitude-toward-school scores. The 
results reveal a negligible negative correlation between age of school entry and 
mathematics achievement (rho = —.06, p > .05) and a strong negative correlation 
between entry age and attitude toward school (rho = —.72, p < .01). The average 
performance of students on the mathematics test did not improve significantly as 
a function of additional years of schooling despite the fact that the extremes of the 
nations sampled were separated by nearly two years of formal academic work. 
More alarming is the suggestion inherent in the high negative correlation between 
entry age and attitudes toward school that the longer the student was enrolled prior 
to testing the more negative his attitudes toward school itself. Clearly, there is no 
indication in these results that revising the mandatory age of school entry to 
younger levels would improve the student's chances of subsequent school success. 

Of course it might be argued that these results do not confront the issue directly 
since the argument in favor of earlier school entry is most persuasive for low-income 
children. The Husén (1967) report, however, speaks directly to this point as well. 
For all of the students tested, information was obtained to permit a categorization 
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of father’s occupation. Accordingly, correlation coefficients can be computed sepa- 
rately for two large groupings within each national sample, that is, for those occu- 
pations falling in the higher-SES categories (clerical through professional) and for 
those falling in lower-SES categories (skilled through unskilled manual). The cor- 
relations between entry age and mathematics achievement test scores are not sig- 
nificantly different from zero in either case but it is interesting to note that the 
coefficient for the higher-SES categories is positive (rho = +.19, p > .o5) while 
that for the lower-SES categories is negative (rho = —.39, p > .05). Thus, even 
in its qualified version, the presumption that early school entry promotes school 
success in children from lower income families finds no support in the results of 
the Husén (1967) study; indeed, these data appear to contradict the presumption 
In these examples, support can be found for the assertion that legitimizing cur- 
ricular demands in terms of later extra-school success is vulnerable with respect to 
thé typically rigid timing of those demands, 

A second source of vulnerability in the legitimizing rationale is even more serious 
than the first: The evidence that academic success determines, or even relates to, 
the level of post-school achievement is beset with a pervasive artifact and, there- 
fore, provides little justification for the validity of school criteria of student 
progress. There is massive evidence that a substantial correlation exists between a 
variety of indices of occupational attainment, prestige, status, salary, and level of 
educational attainment (Duncan, Featherman & Duncan, 1968). The artifact is 
that a specified level of educational attainment is usually required for entry into 
an occupational category. An alternative way of attempting to demonstrate the 
predictive validity of school criteria of student progress is to examine the relation- 
ship between school performance within occupational categories so as to escape 
the artifact of educational level as an entry credential. 

Hoyt (1965), confining himself to studies using this alternative methodology, has 
reviewed a large amount of data bearing on the relationship between college grades 
and adult accomplishment. The results are impressive. For the most part, there is 
no detectable relationship between grade point average (GPA) in college and sev- 
eral criteria of later achievement. In a sample of college graduates employed in 
non-technical business jobs, correlation coefficients between college GPA and 
ratings on ten scales of occupational success ranged from —.o6 to +.04. The cor- 
relation between GPA and average ratings on two teaching evaluation scales in a 
sample of public school teachers was +-.19. Similar results have been reported in 
a number of studies involving samples of engineers and in other studies involving 
samples of physicians, Rarely have significant correlations emerged between college 
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GPA and various criteria of occupational effectiveness. When significant correla- 

- tions have been observed in these studies, they hold only for the initial three or 
four years after the end of formal schooling. Finally, one study reviewed by Hoyt 
(1965) was concerned with aspects of post-school life other than occupation. Cor- 
relations were obtained between college GPA and social status of the respondent's 
home, his citizenship activities, cultural interests, and amount of education beyond 
the baccalaureate degree. The only significant correlation was between GPA and 
amount of additional education and this is accountable in terms of the practical 
interdependence of the two variables by way of admissions criteria. On the whole, 
then, available evidence is most discouraging to the view that instructional prac- 
tices and within-school criteria of student progress can be legitimized in terms of 
their predictive validity for later-life success. 


The Failure of Present Schooling Practices 


The fact that neither concurrent nor predictive validity can be demonstrated for 
schooling practices would be interesting but less unsettling if (a) schooling were a 
benign experience and (b) the degree of within-school success did not have critical 
post-schooling consequences. Were both of these statements true, schooling might 
be legitimized in terms of its intrinsic worth as an autonomous activity. Unfortu- 
nately, schooling is not an altogether benign experience for substantial numbers 
of children. If schooling were a valued experience, if it did not evoke hurt, pain, 
and anger, it would not result in high drop-out rates, vandalism or physical aggres- 
sion toward peers, teachers and administrators, nor in quiet but widespread nega- 
tive attitudes toward education among those less inclined to act visibly in accord 
with their feelings. Furthermore, the degree of school success attained, as indexed 
by grades at all levels, critically affects the range of opportunity for post-school 
accomplishment because it is a major determinant of acceptability for entrance 
into occupational, social, and civic roles. In accord with the studies reviewed by 
Hoyt (1965), let us assume that GPA does not correlate with occupational success; 
nevertheless, it is decisive in determining whether or not the majority of persons 
can even attempt to succeed at many kinds of work (cf. Levin, Guthrie, Klein- 
dorfer, & Stout, 1971). For example, the probability that high school drop-outs ob- 
tain professional or managerial positions is small indeed. Thus the absence of 
demonstrable concurrent and predictive validity Tor the instructional and evalua- 
tion practices in schooling is not simply interesting or unsettling—it is markedly 
distressing. 
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The argument to this point may be summarized in the following way. The valid- 
ity of schooling practice is judged in terms of performance criteria expected of - 
"educated" students. These criteria are most apparent in the instruments used to 
assess student progress, namely, the teacher-made and standardized tests of aca- 
demic achievement. The validity of schooling criteria, in turn, is judged by the 
extent to which the attainment of these criteria, i.e., successful student performance 
on tests, increases the probability that the goals of education will be realized, The 
present review of selected evidence relevant to this latter issue reveals two major 
ways in which the goals of education are not adequately realized. First, even those 
who meet the criteria of schooling, those who score well on tests, do not appear 
to succeed any better in post-school tasks than those who score poorly on the tests. 
Second, as evidenced by the frequency of poor performance in college and by the 
attrition rate prior to college, large numbers of students fail even to meet the testing 
criteria of schooling, much less attain the larger goals of education. 


Skill Proficiency vs: Content Proficiency 


To the extent that the present analysis is valid, it calls for a reconsideration of the 
goals of education and revision of the practices instituted to promote and evaluate 
the attainment of those goals. It is appropriate to begin a discussion of such a revi- 
sion with a brief restatement of the goals of education assumed here, The goal of 
education is to assist the student to be adaptive with respect to extra-school tasks. 
It is plausible to presume that the components of this goal prominently include 
the following three: (1) to promote the student's acquisition of a repertory of skills 
for accurately locating and efficiently learning new information and new skills; 
(2) to promote the student's acquisition of a repertory of skills for extending in- 
formation, creating information, and for solving problems; (8) to promote the 
student's acquisition and maintenance of motivational systems that will incline 
him to engage in learning and problem-solving. It is important to note that these 
components are content-free, that is, the kinds of information and problems and 
learning referred to encompass social, emotional, personal, and practical, as well 
as intellectual domains. Finally, a critical stipulation is that the attainment of 
these component goals can only be certified in a completely satisfactory way when 
the performances that exemplify them are under autonomous control—when the 
environmental supports for these kinds of behavior are relatively weak or even 
negative and the individual is independently competent. 

The contrast between the recommendations advanced here and prevailing edu- 
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cational practices is best illuminated by a consideration of comparative assump- 
tions and relative emphases. In an ironic way, American public education is still 
organized in accord with some of the basic assumptions of a classical philosophy 
of education. Principal among these is the assumption that mastery of the contents 
of a particular set of academic disciplines results not only in intellectually literate 
students, but in students amply equipped with intellectual skills as well. To be 
sure, the particular disciplines have changed considerably from those characterizing 
a traditional classical education. Proficiency in classical languages and literature, 
for example, is no longer expected, but this has been replaced by proficiency in 
modern languages and literature. Arithmetic and geometry have been replaced by 
modern mathematics and the expectation of proficiency in some of the social and 
natural sciences has been added. 

There is obviously nothing inherently wrong with any of these school disciplines. 
Nevertheless, the meaning of proficiency in them is open to dispute. The manner 
in which proficiency is judged suggests strongly that it refers to behavior demon- 
strating that the student has learned and can accurately recall the contents, that is, 
the information (both factual and theoretical) of the various disciplines. This 
meaning of proficiency is suggested by instructional as well as by evaluation prac- 
tices. That is to say, instruction consists predominantly of presenting the current 
(or recent) contents of the designated disciplines to students and of engaging the 
students in reproducing those contents in response to a variety of stimuli or ques- 
tions (e.g., New York State Regents Examination). 

With some striking exceptions to be mentioned shortly, another possible meaning 
of the term proficiency receives substantially less emphasis. In this second sense, 
the term refers to competence in the skills that produce information and theory 
in the various disciplines. Some of these skills are discipline-specific, others are more 
general, but in most cases they can be characterized accurately as methods for ac- 
quiring, retaining, and extending or producing trustworthy or heuristic informa- 
tion. The contrast between these two meanings of the term proficiency may be 
clarified by examples. At the preschool level, content proficiency is illustrated by 
uttering the names of the months of the year in correct order; skill proficiency is 
illustrated by the subvocal rehearsing of the order of months before reciting them. 
At the elementary level, an example of content proficiency is listing the capitol 
cities of the states, given the state names as cues; skill proficiency might be con- 
structing a mnemonic link between each of the state names and the capitol names 
in order to memorize them. Content proficiency at the secondary level is exem- 
plified by stating Ohm's law; skill proficiency, by conducting experiments to test 
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the law. At the college level, content proficiency might be expressed by answering 
questions drawn from a text on modern English history whereas skill proficiency 
might consist of writing a brief text on a subtopic of modern English history, in- 
cluding the prerequisite document research. At the graduate level, content pro- 
ficiency is exemplified by the ordered recall of experimental results in support of 
à psychological hypothesis about interference as a cause of forgetting; skill profi- 
ciency might consist of formulating such a hypothesis and of subjecting it to ex- 
perimental test. 

"The examples of skill proficiency given here are only rarely assessed formally in 
the course of schooling and yet they are quite conservative, directed as they are to 
school criteria, Skill proficiency could be demonstrated in extra-school contexts 
as well. 

One justification for emphasizing content over skill proficiency during formal 
schooling is that the acquisition of a large volume of content is prerequisite for 
effective skill acquisition. Similarly, a justification for teaching in terms of abstract 
school tasks rather than in terms of concrete extra-school tasks is that real phe- 
nomena are so complex that they retard learning. A second justification for the 
abstracted character of education is the assumption that the abstract mode is con- 
ceptually more powerful than the concrete. None of these justifications is com- 
pelling. With regard to the first, it has not been demonstrated that the mastery of 
large amounts of content is necessary for skill acquisition. Even if content mastery 
were necessary, we know that appropriate methods for presenting content can in- 
crease learning rates so as to provide ample time for skill learning in the context 
of immediate relevant experiences (Rohwer, 1970). The issue raised by the second 
justification is also in dispute. Abstract conceptual skills, as in the capacity to ma- 
nipulate symbols effectively, are surely powerful, but the evidence is not at all clear 
that even abstract thinkers par excellence, such as mathematicians, ever abandon 
their penchant for manipulating ideas in terms of relatively concrete exemplars. 

Thus it is possible to provide a rationale for suggesting that it might be salutary 
for the prevailing neo-classical philosophy of education to yield to a form of edu- 
cation in which objectives are explicitly defined in terms of skills. 


From Objectives to Practice: The Promise of Research 


Before a change in educational objectives can effect profound revisions in schooling 
practice, a number of questions must be answered. What kinds of skills can be 
taught effectively? What are the components of such skills? How does the timing 
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and sequence of instruction in intellectual skills relate to characteristics of the 
child such as age, IQ, SES, and ethnicity? The fact that these questions remain unre- 
solved is not because they are unanswerable; it is because researchers have not ad- 
dressed them. Accordingly, a case will be presented here for undertaking research 
concerned with these issues and an illustration will be provided to prompt specu- 
lation about what such inquiry might reveal. 

Virtually any intellectual skill can be taught if it can be specified in behavioral 
terms, This assertion can be supported by empirical research that has already been 
conducted (e.g., Olton & Crutchfield, 1969) or by the simple observation that, by 
the time they reach adulthood, many persons have acquired a modest but relatively 
effective repertory of such skills despite the fact that they have rarely received 
explicit instruction in them. To be more specific, it is plausible to believe that a 
variety of intellectual skills are teachable and that an enumeration of them would 
include virtually all of the skills that have been studied by experimental psycholo- 
gists working in the areas of learning (acquisition, retention, transfer) and thinking 
(classification, concept attainment, problem-solving, creativity). 

One strategy for achieving behavioral specification of the subprocesses that com- 
prise learning and thinking skills consists of the following steps. (1) Sample persons 
known to be proficient at tasks in which success depends on the learning skill(s) 
of interest. (2) Present such an informant sample with the designated tasks and 
interview the subjects with regard to the manner in which they performed the task. 
(3) Synthesize a list of the possible components of the subprocesses from the inter- 
view data and from other relevant data and theory. (4) Regard the list as a set of 
hypotheses asserting the conditions necessary and sufficient for successful perfor- 
mance on the tasks in question. (5) Test the hypotheses by instituting these con- 
ditions for samples of subjects who are typically less successful at such tasks than 
the original informant sample. (6) Revise the hypotheses in accord with the out- 
comes of testing. (7) Develop a training program with the objective of inducing 
initially less successful subjects to acquire and use the skills validated by the hy- 
pothesis testing research. Three successively stronger criteria for such a training 
program are: improvement in task performance as a result of training; improve- 
ment to the level characteristic of the original informant sample on criterion tasks; 
and improvement on transfer, as well as on criterion tasks to a level commensurate 
with that attained by subjects in the informant sample. Repeated revision of the 
training program and, in turn, the hypotheses that guide it, should result from the 
inevitable failures to reach each of these successively stronger evaluation criteria. 

The various steps in this strategy and the kinds of knowledge it can yield may 
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be illustrated in terms of the program of research we have pursued during the last 
several years. A recounting of this case study will also provide occasions for com- 
menting on problems particularly in need of research and for making recommen- 
dations about promising routes to their solution. 3 

When we began, our intent was to identify processes and conditions that promote 
markedly efficient learning. At this stage, we were not so much concerned with the 
relevance of our chosen criterion of learning for either educational or extra-school 
tasks as we were with selecting a tool that would permit incisive analyses of research 
questions. Accordingly, in most of our work, we have used the method of paired 
associates. Typically, this task involves presenting a list of word pairs to the learner 
for study and assessing his acquisition of the list by testing his ability to recall 
correctly one word from each pair when the other word from the pair is given as 
a cue. This task is not an intrinsically important one nor is its validity obvious as 
judged by the standard of extra-school demands, Its use, however, is justifiable in 
terms of the fact that a great deal is known about the method as a tool of basic 
research. Nevertheless, we made an important assumption in deciding on the 
method of paired associates, namely, that it would engage the same kinds of learn- 
ing processes as are activated by other more complicated and naturally-occurring 
tasks. This assumption, of course, is subject to empirical verification and recently 
we have begun to subject it to test (Matz & Rohwer, 1971). 

At the outset, it was necessary to discover how presumably proficient learners 
seek to master paired-associate (PA) tasks; samples of college students were assumed 
to qualify as proficient. For present purposes, think in terms of PA tasks where the 
subject is to learn pairs of nouns in such a way that when one member of such a 
pair is presented, he can recall and designate correctly the other member of the 
pair as originally presented to him. When college students are interviewed after 
performing a task like this, the results indicate that those students who learn 
best elaborate the PAs (Runquist & Farley, 1964; Bugelski, 1962; Martin, Cox & 
Boersma, 1965). These self-reports provide two meanings for the term elaboration 
as a method for improving learning: one verbal, the other pictorial. In the case. 
of verbal elaboration, subjects report forming a mental image of the two objects 
or events named by the members of a pair, usually a scene in which the two objects 
are somehow joined, either spatially or by virtue of their joint participation in a 
brief episodic narrative of some kind. Thus, an informant sample was selected, 
given the designated tasks, interviewed about the manner in which they accom- 
plished the task, and the results of the interviews were reduced to a list of hypoth- 
esized components of skills for efficient PA learning. 
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For one of these hypotheses, that sentence elaboration facilitates noun-pair 
learning, a cross-sectional developmental study (Jensen & Rohwer, 1965) provided 
qualified support. Samples of students were drawn from seven grade levels: kinder- 
garten, second, fourth, sixth, eighth, tenth, and twelfth. All were assigned the task 
of learning the same list of noun pairs (presented pictorially) but only half of those 
in each sample were instructed to elaborate—to formulate and utter a sentence 
containing the two members of each pair when they were first presented. For second, 
fourth, and sixth graders, the sentence instruction had the effect of producing per- 
formance that was six to eight times as good as that usually observed for such chil- 
dren; in fact, these instructions increased their performance to a level equivalent 
with that of the older, presumably more proficient, samples. The general result for 
the older samples was that performance in the instructed groups was not detectably 
better than that in the control groups. These findings suggested that sentence elabo- 
ration is substantially responsible for the ability of more proficient (older) learners 
to exceed the performance of less proficient (younger) learners. Results similar to 
these, where learning is markedly facilitated, have now been obtained numerous 
times under a variety of conditions (Davidson, 1964; Davidson & Adams, 1970; 
Ehri & Rohwer, 1969; Jensen & Rohwer, 1965; Kee & Rohwer, 1970; Rohwer, 1966, 
1967; Rohwer & Ammon, 1968; Rohwer, Ammon, Suzuki & Levin, 1971; Rohwer & 
Levin, 1968; Rohwer & Lynch, 1966, 1967, 1968; Rohwer, Lynch, Levin & Suzuki, 
1967, 1968; Rohwer, Lynch, Suzuki & Levin, 1967; Rohwer, Shuell & Levin, 1967; 
Suzuki & Rohwer, 1968, 1969). They are produced in young children (ages four to 
twelve years) by instructions to create sentence contexts, by presenting noun pairs 
in sentence contexts, by depicting the referents of noun pairs pictorially in a scene 
that relates the two members, and by instructions to create visual images of such 
scenes, 


Testing other Populations 


Our next obligation was to appraise the generality of our findings for populations 
other than that sampled in the initial studies. In order to test the limits of our 
generalizations, we decided to select populations reputed to be widely disparate 
in performance on learning tasks: children from high-SES white residential areas 
and children from low-SES Black residential areas. The reputed disparity, of course, 
was based on relative average scores obtained from the two populations on stan- 
dardized tests of school achievement. Our intent was to determine the validity of 
our conclusions outside the narrow boundaries in which they were developed, not 
to attribute population differences either to ethnicity or to SES. 
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In one respect the results of the experiments were very encouraging—our con- 
clusions did have generality. We regularly failed to detect differences between the 
two populations sampled when elaboration conditions were manipulated by vary- 
ing the manner in which the learning materials were presented (Rohwer, 1967, 
Experiment XIII; Rohwer & Lynch, 1968; Rohwer, Lynch, Levin & Suzuki, 1968). 
However, when population differences in PA performance were detected, they 
emerged in the elaborated conditions more often than in the non-elaborated con- 
ditions (Rohwer, Ammon, Suzuki & Levin, 1971). That is to say, high-SES white 
children profited more from elaborated conditions than did low-SES Black chil- 
dren. We next undertook to measure the effects of training on performing a trans- 
fer task (Rohwer & Ammon, in press). We instructed samples of high-SES white 
and low-SES Black second-grade children how to create connecting sentences and 
visual images (verbal and pictorial elaborative techniques) during five daily train- 
ing sessions of fifteen minutes duration each. While this training yielded positive 
benefits relative to control group performance, the magnitude of benefit was rather 
small compared to that produced by simply presenting learning materials in an 
elaborated form; more improvement in performance was produced by elaborated 
presentation than by one and one-quarter hours of direct instruction in elaborative 
techniques. The population difference was more markedly in favor of the high-SES 
white children after training than before: 

In a final attempt to test the limits of our hypothesis, we conducted another 
training study. In this one, the populations sampled were high-SES white and low- 
SES Black preschool and kindergarten children. The training was similar to that 
provided in the previous study except that the experimental design was better and 
the instructional materials and procedures had been improved. Once again, per- 
formance was found to vary markedly as a function of presentation conditions; 
elaborated pairs were learned more efficiently than non-elaborated ones in all sam- 
ples, But the results revealed no detectable effects of elaboration training, despite 
the fact that six days of fifteen-minute instructional sessions had been given in the 
manner of individual tutorials. 

The question posed by the failure of these two studies to improve substantially 
the learning efficiency of either high-SES white or low-SES Black children is the 
following: Why does presented elaboration facilitate learning whereas elaboration 
training does not? The question is challenging and the task of answering it is not 
an easy one. Arrayed against all of the instances of positive effects produced by 
presented elaboration and brief elaboration instructions is the failure of the two 
studies of elaboration training to produce transferable facilitation of learning. 
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Related Research Findings 


This account of efforts to train children in the use of elaborative skills is reminis- 
cent of two other lines of research in experimental child psychology: research on 
production and mediation deficiencies (cf. Flavell, 1970), and research on facili- 
tating the acquisition of skills characteristic of the stage of concrete operations, for 
example, conservation skills, as described by Piaget (cf. Kohlberg, 1968). Borrowing 
these two sets of constructs, it might be said that with respect to sentence elabora- 
tion skills, children of the ages sampled suffer from a production deficiency, not 
a mediation deficiency—when it is provided, the child can use sentence elaboration 
but he does not autonomously produce it himself; and, children of these ages ap- 
pear not to have reached a transitional stage with respect to the use of elaboration 
skills, that is, they cannot be easily trained to use them on transfer tasks. 

The curious aspect of these analogies is that both in the case of work on media- 
tion and production deficiencies and in the case of developmental substages tran- 
sitional to concrete operations, the chronological age range involved is typically 
five to seven years, In contrast, little, if any, developmental changes have been un- 
earthed for this age range in phenomena attendant to the skills of sentence elabo- 
ration. This curiosity suggests an interesting hypothesis: the capacity for autono- 
mous sentence elaboration becomes visible (i.e., the production deficiency disap- 
pears) in the age range identified with the emergence of formal Operations rather 
than during that identified with the emergence of concrete operations. 

Data relevant to this hypothesis have recently been secured in an experiment 
designed to indicate the developmental level at which autonomous elaborative 
activities begin to characterize PA learning processes in children. Equal numbers 
of subjects were sampled from the first, third, sixth, eighth, and eleventh grades 
in two school districts—one serving a high-SES white population and another serv- 
ing a lower-SES white population.* All subjects were asked to learn the same list 
of 36 orally-presented noun pairs. Within each subsample, children were randomly 
assigned to four treatment conditions: control, rehearsal, presented sentence, gen- 
erated sentence. Instructions for the control condition directed the subject to listen 
to each noun pair and to learn it in such a way that he could reproduce the second 
member of the pair when presented with the first. In the rehearsal condition, sub- 

jects were asked to repeat aloud each noun pair immediately after it was presented 
until the onset of the next pair. The distinctive feature of the presented sentence 
condition was that every noun pair was presented in the context of a declarative 


* This study was conducted by Dr. Joan P. Bean, University of California, Berkeley. 
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sentence and subjects were instructed to repeat the sentence aloud during the 
inter-pair intervals. Finally, those in the generated sentence condition were asked 
to construct and repeat a sentence for each of the noun pairs presented. The results 
are displayed in Figure 1 as a function of conditions, grades, and populations. 

The results for the low-SES white samples are relatively simple to describe; dif- 
ferences between the two sentence conditions were detectable only in the sixth- 
grade sample where generated sentences produced better performance than pre- 
sented sentences; differences between the control and rehearsal conditions were 
detectable only in the eleventh grade sample where rehearsal instructions were 
associated with better performance than control instructions; and, at all grade 
levels, the combination of the two sentence conditions was associated with better 
performance—two to three times better than the combination of the rehearsal and 
control conditions. The control condition was the only one which permitted auton- 
omous elaboration to occur; in the other conditions, the inter-item study trial 
interval was filled by the learner’s own overt verbal activity. Thus, at some point 
in the age range sampled, performance in the control condition was expected to 
show a positive shift, relative to the other conditions, because of increased auton- 
omous elaborative activity. As the results in Figure 1 indicate, however, such a shift 
did not occur for the low-SES white population at any of the grade levels. 

In marked contrast, the results for the high-SES white samples show a dramatic 
shift of precisely the kind expected across the sixth to eleventh grade range. For 
grades one, three, and six, the pattern of results in the high-SES samples is similar 
to that of the low-SES samples: the control condition does not differ significantly 
from the rehearsal condition; the two sentence conditions do not differ significantly; 
and performance associated with the sentence conditions is markedly superior to 
that in the control and rehearsal conditions. In the eighth-grade samples, however, 
the pattern changes such that the control condition is significantly superior to the 
rehearsal condition although still inferior to that in the two sentence conditions. 
And, by the eleventh grade, the shift appears to be complete: the control condition 
is better than any of the others, including both sentence conditions even though 
the sentence conditions are still superior to the rehearsal condition. Apparently, 
autonomous elaborative activity, at least on this PA task, begins to emerge in high- 
SES white samples in the age range 11 to 14 years but does not emerge in low-SES 
samples even by age 17. Finally, the deficiency in PA learning efficiency between 
high- and low-SES samples in the control condition becomes pronounced only in 
the age range spanned by the sixth to eleventh grade samples, not in the first- and 
third-grade samples. Accordingly, the conclusion is compelling that attempts to 
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assist students to increase their learning skills through training in autonomous 
elaborative activity are more appropriate in the adolescent than in the early child- 
hood period, 

We extended the generality of these conclusions through a replication of the 
four-condition design which included low-SES Black sixth and eighth graders. 
Even more pronounced contrasts emerged relative to high-SES white performance, 
with the larger differences occurring in the older group. Comparison with the data 
of the previous study suggests, then, that population differences attributable to 
enhanced autonomous elaborative activity emerge more forcefully after the chron- 
ological age of (about) eleven than they do before. 


Questions for Research 


The results of these experiments lend credence to the hypothesis that direct train- 
ing toward the objective of promoting the autonomous use of effective learning 
skills will achieve substantially more success with children in the early adolescent 
age range than in the early childhood range. The hypothesis raises a number of 
intriguing questions. Among these, three are of direct concern here. First, do the 
results of the PA experiment just described generalize to other tasks, that is, do 
they reveal a developmental phenomenon that is not task specific? Second, what 
are the effects of prior formal schooling on the emergence of autonomous learning 
skills and do these effects, if there are any, vary as a function of the kind of prior 
schooling experienced? And, third, is it possible to successfully promote, through 
education, the emergence of such skills, even at the optimal age range, among low- 
SES students? The challenge posed by these questions is enormous, especially be- 
cause the necessary research has not been done to provide answers to any of them. 

The first two of these questions call directly for a shift of research emphasis to 
the adolescent age range. Much of the research we have already conducted with 
younger children, for example, warrants replication with older age groups along 
with extension to other tasks. It is only in this fashion that the remaining steps of 
the strategy outlined here for specifying the components of teachable intellectual 
skills can be accomplished. 

The third question, however, deserves additional comment for it raises an issue 
that is fraught with more than the usual political and social overtones, namely, 
whether or not formal schooling prior to adolescence is necessary at all and, if so, 
what its character and objectives should be. 
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Implementation and Policy Implications 


The view of intellectual development advanced here suggests that attempts to in- 
crease the autonomous cognitive competence of students are more likely to succeed 
if they are delayed, for many children, until near the end of the elementary school 
years. The view also suggests that the probability that such efforts will succeed can 
be further increased by (a) designing explicit instruction to promote the acquisi- 
tion of autonomous intellectual skills, and (b) by evaluating student progress and 
instructional effectiveness directly in terms of performances that display those skills 
rather than in terms of performances that demonstrate the acquisition and reten- 
tion of prescribed, discipline-oriented content. 

It should be made explicit that the present view of intellectual development has 
no necessary dependence on either a maturational or a learning view of intellectual 
development. It does accord, in some respects, with the relatively maturational 
positions inherent in the views of some exponents of a Piagetian account of cog- 
nitive development. Recently, for example, Elkind (1969) has written, “Not only 
is there no clear-cut longitudinal data to support the claims of the lastingness of 
preschool instruction, there is evidence in the opposite direction. The work cited 
by Jones (1954) and by Piaget (1967b) in the quotations given earlier in this paper 
are cases in point. This evidence, together with more recent data reported in 
Jensen's paper, suggest a negative correlation between early physical maturation 
and later intellectual attainments. .., This (sic) data suggests the hypothesis that 
the longer we delay formal instruction, up to certain limits, the greater the period 
of plasticity and the higher the ultimate level of achievement. There is at least as 
much evidence and theory in support of this hypothesis as there is in favor of the 
early-instruction proposition (p. 332).” 

ae position described in this way by Elkind is also consistent with the data 
fouewed earlier in this paper from the study by Husén ( 1967) regarding the rela- 
tionship between age of school entrance and mathematics achievement at age 13. 
Additional evidence is easy to come by. Kohlberg (1968), like Elkind, writing from 
a Piagetian perspective, has reviewed a number of studies designed to assess the 
effects of formal schooling on the age of achieving the various component struc- 
tures and skills referred to as concrete operations. When the criterion used is per- 
formance on tasks of the Piaget variety, the results typically reveal no beneficial 
effects of schooling (Greenfield, 1966; Goodnow, 1968; Goodnow & Bethon, 1966; 
Mermelstein & Meyer, 1969; Mermelstein & Shulman, 1967; Price-Williams, 1962; 
Vernon, 1966, 1969). 
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Similarly, the view advanced here disavows optimism about the long-term ad- 
vantages that can accrue from intensive programs of preschool education. Skep- 
ticism on this issue arises from two convictions: that the character of learning and 
thinking processes in adulthood is discontinuous, in a practical sense, with the 
character of such processes in early childhood; and that the character of the de- 
mands made by intellectual tasks in adulthood is discontinuous with the character 
of task demands in early childhood. Furthermore, the present view asserts that the 
character of school learning tasks at virtually all levels, as education is currently 
conducted, is discontinuous with the character of task demands outside of school. 

Despite enormous skepticism about the durability of effects achieved through 
intensive early childhood education, the present view of intellectual development 
arises from and is rooted in experimental analyses of learning phenomena, This 
aspect of the present view is revealed not only in the kinds of data that form its 
base but also in its implication that training in the use and acquisition of autono- 
mous learning and thinking skills should be quite beneficial, provided that such 
training is properly timed and sequenced. For example, I am currently persuaded 
that low-SES white and Black children in the adolescent age range can be effectively 
assisted to engage in the kinds of mental activity that appear to make high-SES 
white children so proficient on PA learning tasks without explicit and systematic 
instruction. Such optimism about the possible salutary effects of later educational 
intervention is not entirely speculative. As Elkind (1969) notes, “While children 
all over the world and across wide ranges of cultural and socioeconomic conditions 
appear to attain concrete operations at about the age of 6 or 7 (Goodnow, 1969), 
the attainment and use of formal operations in adolescence, in contrast, appear to 
be much more subject to socioculturally determined factors such as sex roles and 
symbolic proficiency . . . (p. 333).” And he might have added the factor of the con- 
tent and procedures of schooling. 

If the views advanced here were adopted, what are their implications for the 
content and practice of schooling for children aged eleven or twelve and under? 


_A strong implication might be that formal schooling prior to these ages should be 


abandoned on the grounds that it does more harm than good. If the hypothesis 
proposed by Elkind (1969) is correct, this conclusion is compelling. That is to say, 
if formal schooling that seeks to accelerate intellectual development prior to the 
adolescence transition results in less plasticity and a lower final level of intellectual 
capacity, then it should surely be discarded. 

Another line of reasoning that might be used to recommend the dissolution of 
early formal schooling is motivational in character. As illustrated by the results of 
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the Husén (1967) study described previously, the effects of early school entrance 
on attitudes toward school are even more deleterious than its effects on mathematics 
achievement, This evidence is in accord with Elkind’s view that current schooling 
practices often result in “intellectually burned” students, that is, children who, by 
the time they complete elementary school, have experienced frustration and failure 
so repetitiously that they view themselves as incapable of intellectual competence 
and see learning as incapable of affording them any satisfaction, much less real joy. 

My own inference from all of these considerations is not that formal schooling 

prior to adolescence should be abandoned, but that it should be radically changed. 
I have already suggested the direction of changes that seem promising to me but 
a reiteration at this point might be in order. The guiding principle of early edu- 
cation. (preschool and elementary) should be to provide the child with repeated 
experiences of gratification resulting from intellectual activity. Lest this recom- 
mendation be grossly misread, it must be emphasized that it refers to satisfying 
work and play, not to training in techniques of self-indulgence and mediocrity. 
Accordingly, children might learn skills of auditory and visual discrimination, of 
counting and classifying, of feeling and satisfying curiosity, of communicating with 
and understanding others, even of reading and writing during the elementary years. 
But mastery would not be required at a particular early age, rather at the time the 
child can acquire the skills (and the prerequisite subskills) readily and success- 
fully. Furthermore, those skills selected for instruction in the pre-adolescent years 
would be legitimized by their validity for the accomplishment of extra-school tasks 
either concurrently or in the future. Finally, the evaluation of student progress and 
of the efficacy of instruction would be in terms of the performance of skills rather 
than in terms of the retention of content. 

This sort of revision of elementary schooling is certain to evoke considerable 
opposition despite the argument and evidence that can be marshalled in its support. 
If the source of this opposition is a fear, as I suspect it is, that a system of education 
of the kind envisioned here will result in generations of students who, intellectually 
and socially, are self-indulgent know-nothings, then somehow that fear must be 
allayed. One strategy for accomplishing this constitutes the chief recommendations 
of this paper. The strategy requires a set of tactics for demonstrating the practi- 
Gay of promoting the development of autonomously competent persons through 
instruction in intellectual skills, skills of learning and thinking, beginning at the 
transition to adolescence. In order to achieve such a demonstration, research and 
development focused on the target age range must be fostered in a massive way, 
for, at present, we know almost nothing about intellectual development during 
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adolescence. It is particularly important that such programs of research should be 
comparative in nature, including populations of students from low-income families 
since it is precisely these populations that suffer the most practical damage and 
who are the most “intellectually burned” by current schooling practices. Fortu- 
nately, the yield of the proposed programs of research and development will be 
salutary as well for more affluent populations in which’ the damaging effects of 
schooling are better hidden but no less personally painful. 
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On the basis of historical analysis, the author suggests that the current education- 
al reform movement may be nearing a close. He cites numerous parallels between 
contemporary developments and various phases of the mid-nineteenth century 
and progressive educational reform movements. Underlying the demise of the 
current movement, the author suggests, has been its inability to face and resolve 
various unexamined conflicts among leading reform proposals, such as those for 
compensatory education, integration, decentralization, community control, radi- 
cal pedagogical reform, and teacher professionalism. In conclusion, the author 
offers some proposals for the rehabilitation of the reform movement, including 


the “radical” notion that schools should concentrate on teaching skills and avoid 
teaching attitudes. 


We are today experiencing the third major movement for urban educational re- 
form in American history. Like those of the mid-nineteenth century and the pro- 
gressive period, it is part of a larger movement to improve the quality of urban 
life. But I use the present tense with some trepidation. For, as I write this, I think 
the drive and dynamism have gone; the indicator is the re-emergence of emphasis 
on the role of heredity in educational achievement. Generally speaking, environ- 


* Adapted from the book, Class, Bureaucracy, and Schools: The Illusion of Educational Change 


in America, by Michael B. Katz, to be published in October 1971. Copyright © 1971 by Praeger 
Publishers, Inc. Published by permission. 
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mentalism! has been optimistic and hence characteristic of moments of reform. 
Thus it dominated reform thought in the 1840's and surfaced again at the end 
of the century and in the early 1960's. In each case, the reappearance of an em- 
phasis on heredity has accompanied the frustration of reformist expectations and 
the waning of reformist zeal. That happened in the 1860's and again in the 
early twentieth century; it happened again in 1969, when Arthur R. Jensen, a 
leading educational psychologist, published an article, the controversial part of 
which ascribed lower native intelligence to Blacks than to whites. 

The current reform movement began partly with the traditional conservative 
concern about crime and social disorder on city streets; it intertwined with the 
thrust for civil rights, and the combination gave it, intially, enormous power. At 
the start, integration provided a great moral issue that united Blacks, whites, 
liberals, radicals, and even many conservatives. That was early in the 1960's, and 
it seems now long ago, an arcadian era of wonderful simplicity. Two clear-cut 
goals emerged for education: improving urban schools, and ending de facto segre- 
gation. At the time they seemed to be possible, difficult but attainable. Compen- 
satory education and integration provided the means by which reform began; it 
was a moment of great optimism. Since that time the tensions inherent in the 


*“The racism sometimes inherent in the environmentalist position (where environment is de- 
fined as the family context) is more subtle, and for that reason often more insidious. Its genteel 
wrapping covers its animus; the general tone is pity for the deprived slum child, who lacks oppor- 
tunities to learn manners and morals, to see cows and trees, to learn long words and respect for edu- 
cation. The bias in this attitude is apparent on a moment's reflection, as the following example 
should make clear: It is considered an instance of cultural deprivation if a slum child cannot iden- 
tify a cow but not if a suburban child is unable to identify a cockroach. This attitude strenuously 
avoids condemning the child and places the blame on his background. It views the job of the 
school as massively compensatory, In one form or another, the argument has been put forward since 
the nineteenth century. Its sponsors consistently have failed to see that it is condescending and 
patronizing, or offensive, to the poor themselves. Two ways in which it is particularly insidious 
should be observed; first of all, it teaches the child to regard his parents and his home with an emo- 
tion ranging between pity and contempt. Second, it removes responsibility for educational failure 
from the teacher and school fully as much as the hereditary position. Translated into practical 
terms, the environmental position also permits the school to excuse itself, or to lessen its effort, in 
view of the homes from which the students come. Given all these obstacles of environment, the 
well-meaning liberal teacher might well ask, what can I be expected to do? 

"Today, obviously, the notion of cultural deprivation expresses the environmentalist point of 
view. Although its proponents sometimes assume that their concept is novel, it in fact stretches 
back well into the nineteenth century. The image of the poor in educational thought has shifted 
from the depraved to the deprived during the last century; the basis of the argument has moved 
from moralism to social psychology. But the direction, the animus, and—need it be stressed—the 
racism remain.” Class, Bureaucracy, and Schools, pp. 111-112. 

* Arthur R. Jensen, “How Much Can We Boost IQ and Scholastic Achievement?" Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, 39 (Winter 1969), 1-123. 
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movement haye erupted. The strains and contradictions between integration and 
compensatory education, between integration and decentralization, and between 
radical pedagogical reform and community participation—to name but three— 
have driven wedges into the movement, fragmenting it into antagonistic pieces. 

In what ways does the present movement for educational reform resemble those 
of the past? Is there any reason to believe that its results will be more fundamental? 
The parallels between historical models of educational organization and contem- 
porary proposals for reform are striking. Each of the four models—paternalistic 
voluntarism, corporate voluntarism, democratic localism, and incipient bueaucracy 
—has its echoes in the present. 

'The least explicit similarity is with paternalistic voluntarism, but it is none- 
theless present, underlying the idea that school boards should be formed of a 
small body of first citizens appointed by the mayor. “It rested on faith in the indi- 
vidual talented amateur and, at an over-all administrative level, scorned the need 
for elaborate organization, state control, or professional staff, .. . It was a class sys- 
tem of education, providing a vehicle for the efforts of one class to civilize another 
and thereby ensure that society would remain tolerable, orderly, and safe'?.... 
Paternalistic voluntarism rests today, first, on the naive assumption that education 
can somehow be divorced from politics. It rests, too, on the familiar and elitist 
premise that there resides within the community a body of disinterested and 
wise citizens, devoid of political or personal motives, uniquely capable of iden- 
tifying and implementing the public interest in education. 

Corporate voluntarism, a second model, “characterized primarily secondary and 
higher education, academies and colleges in the nineteenth century. Each educa- 
tional institution was conducted as an individual corporation operated by a self- 
perpetuating board of trustees and financed either wholly through endowment or 
through a combination of endowment and tuition", . . . 

Corporate voluntarism has again become a widely discussed alternative during 
the last few years. Its contemporary sponsors, such as Christopher Jencks,® propose 
the replacement of the public monopoly of schooling with competing private 
groups operating their own institutions. The voucher system represents a popular 
version of this idea; its sponsors want to replace the direct funding of public 

schools with educational vouchers, financed, as education is now, by taxation, but 


* Class, Bureaucracy, and Schools, p. 9. [Where elaboration seemed necessary, i 
. 9. y I been 
quoted from earlier chapters of the book and inserted with appropriate page erences R4] 
*Class, Bureaucracy, and Schools, p. 22. 


*See Education Vouchers (Cambridge, Mass.: Center for the Study of Public Policy, 1970). 
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cashable by parents or students at any school. Their model is classic liberal eco- 
nomics; the argument is that free competition among schools will foster quality 
education and that the fight for funds will produce both a variety of school types 
and a continuing effort to offer an education that is attractive to its customers, 
The contemporary proponents of corporate voluntarism argue that their propo- 
sals would put flexibility, variety, and a stimulus to improvement back into the 
conduct of education. 

As in the mid-nineteenth century, democratic localism today is the most dis- 
puted alternative, 


Its [mid-nineteenth century] sponsors sought to adapt to the city an organizational form 
current in rural areas: the district or community school. . . . Democratic localists fought, 
actually, on two fronts: against paternalistic voluntarism, as in their opposition to the 
New York Public School Society [an example of paternalistic voluntarism], and against 
bureaucracy of centralization as well, as in their attack on the Massachusetts Board of 
Education in 1840, Emphasis on the virtues of variety, local adaptability, and the sym- 
biotic relation of school and community permeated both conflicts... . To the democrats 
the threat of a state educational apparatus was the essential fault in the centralizing view- 
point: the willingness to impose social change and to force attitudes upon the people. ... 
The case of the democratic loyalists, then, rested ultimately on a combination of faith in 
the people and a point of view about the sources of social change.9 


The contemporary democratic localists—for instance, in Ocean Hill-Brownsville— 
are the champions of community control; they propose the radical decentralization 
of city school systems into small districts governed by local community organiza- 
tions. Like the earlier democratic localists, today's proponents stress the virtues 
of a close relationship between school and community, the drawbacks of bureauc- 
racy, and the relation of community control to democratic theory. They, too, dis- 
trust professionals. They seek a redistribution of power from the interests repre- 
sented by central city governments to the poor, and, in the case of ghetto people, 
to the Black community itself. The search for Black control of Black institutions, 
especially schools, underlies much of the drive for community control, In this, too, 
there is a parallel between the present situation and the effort of the Irish Catholics 
in New York City to decentralize that city’s system in the 1840's in order to gain 
control of the funds and institutions that provided schooling for their children, 
Incipient bureaucracy likewise has its contemporary echoes. 


* Class, Bureaucracy, and Schools, PP. 15-19. 
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Among the competing organizational models [of the nineteenth century], incipient bureau- 
cracy triumphed. The promoters of bureaucracy, including the great figures of the "edu- 
cational revival,” like Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, concentrated on attacking demo- 
cratic localism, which was the chief hindrance to their schemes. . . . [T]he first generation 
of urban schoolmen . . . argued for carefully structured systems of education. Fully de- 
veloped plans for systems of schools and elaborate architecture, curricula, and pedagogy 
mark the reports and appeals of Mann, Barnard, and their contemporaries. Their goal 
was to uplift the quality of public education by standardizing and systematizing its struc- 
ture and content.” 


It might be more accurate, today, to speak of incipient technocracy. This variety 
of educational reform seeks to make changes within the existing educational sys- 
tem; it proposes sophisticated technological innovations to improve the content 
and procedures of schooling. Its most visible symbol is computer-assisted instruc- 
tion. It is a point of view that does not feel uneasy about size; in fact, its propo- 
nents often advocate the creation of large educational parks that can economical- 
ly incorporate the most advanced features of educational technology. Like the in- 
cipient bureaucrats of the last century, the technocrats stress the efficiency of 
their proposals and the increase in educational cost-benefit ratios that they will 
achieve. They likewise emphasize the importance of professionalism and the cre- 
ation of new specialist roles within school systems. This approach to reform re- 
ceives powerful support from two sources. Integrationists argue that only large 
educational parks drawing from wide residential areas can overcome the problem 
of de facto segregation based on housing. In addition, professors of education sup- 
port this approach, which assigns increased status and importance to their work 
and provides a justification for increased research funds. 

With the exception of the technocrats, the proposals for reform that I have 
outlined stress structural changes, particularly the need to alter the political 
basis of educational control. In this there is an apparent similarity between the 
strivings of contemporary reformers and those of the progressive period. How- 
ever, the direction of the movement is different today. The progressives tried to 
centralize education; the main thrust of contemporary radical reform is toward 
decentralization. Two assumptions of the present movement deserve special at- 
tention. The first is that political change must precede educational change—that 
it is necessary to alter the political control of the school system before anything 
meaningful can change within the classroom. Second is the expectation that 


"Glass, Bureaucracy, and Schools, pp. 28-33. 
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political change, meaning here the introduction of community control, will foster 
pedagogical reform, with the result that children will receive a better education. 


dren receive. Education controlled by whites, or reflecting white attitudes, some 
Blacks argue, cannot be adequate for Black children. The emphasis among some 
community control advocates is often on "affective" development. By contrast, 
advocates of a technocratic reform model give more priority to efficiency in terms 
of time and money, the attainment of intellectual skills, and professionalism. At 
one level, therefore, the differences between reform proposals are irreconcilable, 
an important point which contemporary debate obscures. 

Only some of the points at issue are open to discussion. From one perspective, 
reformers waste time talking to each other; they should put their proposals before 
the public, which eventually will have to choose between competing organiza- 
tional forms and the values that they enshrine, Polemics, however, have only 
limited use; it would be more productive for proponents of differing viewpoints 
to identify the aspects of each other's positions that can in fact be challenged and 
discussed. The technocrats, for example, might ask the democrats to provide 
evidence that a change in the source of educational control will improve the con- 
tent of schooling. The latter, in turn, might ask their antagonists to demonstrate 
the value of professionalism in education by showing how graduate instruction in 
school administration improves the quality of education. Is there a relationship 
between the amount of graduate instruction given a school principal and the 
level at which the students in his school read and write? 

One of the problems of contemporary reform is that people talk past each 
other, or else only to those already converted. The amount of good dialogue re- 


nst, or to qualify 
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to men of unquestionably humane and democratic convictions, like Michael Har- 
rington, who spoke on the side of the teachers. 

It is not my intention to recount the events of the New York teachers’ strike or 
to try to untangle the web of charges and countercharges made by each side. 
There is ample documentation elsewhere, enough for readers to draw their own 
conclusions. I bring up the strike primarily to illustrate the dilemmas posed by 
community control. 

There is, for example, the problem of the teacher as a professional. In the early 

1960's, teacher unionism was a favorite cause with angry young graduate stu- 
dents in education and other educational radicals. These are the very people 
who today are among its strongest critics. But the arguments advanced in the 
early 1960's retain their validity. Teaching in America has always been poorly 
paid and poorly regarded. It is only recently that teachers have gained some 
measure of employment security and freedom from harassment and dismissal at 
the whim of school boards. Dreadful working conditions combined with the lack 
of autonomy, status, and adequate pay have sent people away from teaching in 
droves; it is a commonplace to observe that the brightest university graduates 
haye not often entered the schools. Teacher unionism has been a response, and a 
very constructive one, to these conditions. 
j Autonomy has been central to the problem. Even people who have been will- 
ing to accept a poor salary and who can remain indifferent to status have been 
repelled by the lack of autonomy, the rigid and petty authoritarian ethos of the 
schools. Bright, creative, and well-educated people want to function as profes- 
sionals, to make the decisions about how they will do their job. Education has 
not suffered from any freedom granted teachers to run schools as they see fit; it 
has suffered from the suffocating atmosphere in which teachers have had to work. 
The popular attitude, and even that of reformers, equates the aims of administra- 
tors with those of teachers; it blames teachers for bureaucracy. The important 
point is that a distinction must be made: teachers do not run the schools. They 
are, as they often will tell you, harassed by the administration, which, if they are 
any good, continually gets in their way. 

We have never had the situation in schools that we have in universities, where 
the faculty makes the educational decisions. Any attempted interference by gov- 
erning boards with curriculum or pedagogy is greeted by academics, and justi- 

“I refer anyone interested, for a start, to Marilyn Gittell and Maurice Berube, ed., Confrontation 
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fiably, with appeals to academic freedom. In light of this, it is ironic, to say the 
‘least, that academics should support community control, at least as it has been 
advocated in Ocean Hill-Brownsville, quite so uncritically. For, according to its 
bylaws, the governing board there retained ‘to itself absolute power over all ac- 
tivities within the schools. What kind of educational change can be accom- 
plished by exchanging one arbitrary educational authority for another? 

It is ironic, too, that the teachers have opposed community control so un- 
creatively. They have sought not their freedom but their shelter in the protection 
of the bureaucracy. This, of course, reinforces the radical stereotype of the teach- 
er as a rule-following servant of authority. On the radicals' side, too, is the un- 
questioned fact that many teachers are racist, incompetent, or hostile to children. 
Such teachers should be fired; they deserve no protection and no place in schools. 
Their protection by their colleagues and by the bureaucracy constitutes an enor- 
mous indictment of both. 

It would be in the interests of more teachers and communities to follow the 
lead of groups that have been developing modified concepts of decentralization 
and community school control. That concept calls for radically decentralized 
schools, each run by a coalition of teachers, parents, and students, much as the 
most progressive reformers are proposing for the restructuring of universities. 
Sensible divisions of authority, leaving to the teachers wide areas in which to 
exercise professional judgment, can be found. This sort of arrangement offers the 
teachers the freedom to become, professionals, which they now lack; it might also 
help to attract some independent-minded persons into teaching. It offers commu- 
nities decentralized schools and a meaningful role-in their conduct, Students gain 
the place in educational decision-making that they deserve, and the bureau- 
cracy can be reduced to an appropropriate service role. There would still be an 
important function for a teachers’ union and equally, I think, for a union of stu- 
dents, who need to have their rights protected as well. 

This is a straightforward way out of one of the conflicts that has troubled the 
decentralization movement (although I do not expect it would be easy to per- 
suade the teachers’ union to accept it). The other conflict appears to me less easy 
to resolve: the problem of integration. Community control and integration are 
incompatible, and for anyone who wants both that is a very hard fact to admit. 
Decentralized community schools must of necessity be small and local. In cities, 
that megns that they must be within the ghettos; segregated residential patterns 
make it impossible for it to be otherwise, Nevertheless, integration is not impos- 
sible, as a number of people have argued; metropolitan Cooperation in the cre- 
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ation of large educational parks could bring it about. Educational parks, how- 
ever, would have to be large and formal, tightly administered, and distant from 
the communities they serve. At their best, they would be highly centralized, su- 
perlatively efficient, technologically advanced bureaucracies. They would de- 
crease the possibilities of flexibility, variety, and community involvement. At 
their worst, they would be dreadful prisons, large repressive institutions with all 
the faults of contemporary urban schools magnified. 

The Coleman Report? complicates the situation, It points, first, to the enor- 
mous disparity between white and Black educational achievement. The median 
arithmetic score for Black children graduating grade twelve is sixth grade. Read- 
ing is somewhat, but not much, better. Black and white children begin school not 
too far apart in test scores, but over time the differential increases. Part of that 
cripplingly low educational achievement can be improved by integration; chil- 
dren segregated by social class or by race do worse than those in integrated set- 
tings. Moreover, it is not only academic achievement that will improve. The 
Coleman data show a substantial improvement in racial attitudes among students 
in integrated schools. White children who go to school with Black children are 
more accepting, less racist, than those of comparable intelligence and status who 
attend all-white schools. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to conceive of a way of arranging schooling that 
permits integration, small size, and deep community involvement. That is the 
dilemma. It is entirely possible that radically different educational contexts or 
procedures will enable Black or poor children to learn more readily in schools 
that are not integrated. But two qualifications must be considered: within a 
broad range of standard educational practice, the Coleman report indicates that 
differences in educational facilities, such as pupil-teacher ratio or per-pupil ex- 
penditure, do not matter much. Secondly, reanalysis of the Coleman data and of 
the report Racial Isolation in the Public Schools shows that programs of com- 
pensatory education, programs that aim at improving the educational achieve- 
ment of Black children within segregated ghetto schools, have not worked despite 
heavy funding. 

At best, we can remain hopeful, but realistically we must admit that what we 
know in any hard-headed way is that we are not certain how to improve the edu- 
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cational achievement of Black or poor children when they go to school only with 
each other. We must remember, though, that integration implies increased cen- 
tralization. It calls for an increase in those very characteristics of educational 
structure against which much contemporary reform has been directed, and justly 
so. One of the greatest weaknesses of education has been its bureaucratic form of 
organization; integration will only make that form more permanent, For advo- 
cates of both decentralization and integration, and I count myself among them, 
the future appears very bleak. 

Educational radicals often fail to appreciate another dilemma, which the fol- 
lowing incident illustrates. Seven poor mothers, disgusted with the treatment of 
their children in special classes for slow learners, began a little school of their 
own. Located in a vacant slum house, it had ten children taught by four under- 
graduates from a local university. When it came time to elect members for the 
city school board, the mothers decided that one of their numbers should stand. 
Volunteers from the university and from a political party saw in the mothers 
an indigenous community movement representing educational radicalism and 
participatory democracy. To their dismay, when the candidate did adopt a plat- 
form, she advocated the reintroduction of report cards and corporal punishment; 
she opposed sex education. 


The gulf that opened between the candidate and her imported supporters un- 
derlines the romantic fantasy at the core of much educational radicalism, For it 
expects a humanitarian and libertarian revolution in education to accompany a 
shift in power from the bureaucracy to the people. There are two distinguishable 
major strands in contemporary educational radicalism. One concentrates on the 
compulsory and bureaucratic structure of education, which it seeks to alter 
through the creation of alternatives to public schooling or through the redistribu- 
tion of educational power to local communities within cities. This is the strand 
we have been considering. Another focuses on the spirit-breaking quality of cur- 
rent administrative and pedagogical practices and stresses the liberation of both 
teacher and student. Just as advocates of the former care more for community 
involvement than for administrative efficiency, the latter put happiness and warm 
human relations above classroom subjects, skills, and order. 

It would be wrong to separate the two too sharply. Most educational radicals 
whose work I have read espouse both positions; the difference is a matter of em- 
Phasis. In fact, there is a premise, which we have noticed before, that the libera- 
tion of pedagogy will follow the liberation of the educational structure. It is clear, 
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however, that the two goals, pedagogical and political-structural, do not coexist in 
the minds of the constituency to which educational radicals appeal. 

Nevertheless, despite—or perhaps because of—its visionary streak, the educa- 
tional radicalism of the last several years has provided a beautiful, moving, and 
right-hearted body of pedagogical literature. The most effective of the radicals to 
me are experienced, deeply committed teachers who sensitively distill the history 
of their involvement with schools: I think of Sylvia Ashton-Warner, George Den- 
nison, and A. S, Neill as examples. They are romantic about human poten- 
tiality and about education, and they are vulnerable as well to the logic-chopping 
ax of the academic critic. But that is irrelevant, for they are great teachers. And 
it is their presence, which manages to survive print, rather than any specific sug- 
gestion of method, that gives their writing its lucidity and inspiration. Educa- 
tional radicalism gains its strength as well from the conditions it describes. Its 
proposals can be debated, but its critique is generally hard to fault; the school 
conditions that radicals attack are already appalling, as the film High School? 
shows even more vividly than Jonathan Kozol's description of human destruction 
in the Boston schools.1 

The problem that educational radicalism as a critique now faces is how to 
maintain its urgency and driving forces, for it is becoming popular, and its lead- 
ing tenets, sometimes in distorted form, are expressed by a wide variety of people. 
At the mercy of lesser people, educational radicalism, like progressivism in an 
earlier era, rigidifies into a new orthodoxy that is nearly as dry and gutless as 
the old. Its history, I fear, will fall into the pattern cut earlier in the century by 
progressive educational thought, which, as a moment in intellectual history, com- 
bined an emphasis on community with a desire to liberate the child. In practice, 
though, progressivism often added only a set of new wrinkles to an already over- 
developed educational bureaucracy. Rather than liberate the child from schol- 
asticism, repression, and drill, the discovery of individual differences, as an in- 
stance, fueled the development of massive psychological testing and the creation 
of the guidance bureaucracy stretching from school counselors to university de- 
partments. Similarly, the professor of educational administration remains a more 
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permanent artifact of the progressive era than Dewey's laboratory school. It was 
administrative values—the addition of supervisory positions, the war on ineffi- 
ciency, the introduction of ability grouping—rather than the promotion of social 
reform through the democratic liberation of human intelligence, that most often. 
defined the progressive spirit in practice. 

Contemporary radicalism, in fact, may already be recapitulating the progressive 
experience. Here the Province of Ontario provides an especially clear example, 
with relevance for Americans as well as Canadians. 

Not long ago, a provincial commission on the aims and objectives of education 
published a multicolored, illustrated, and self-consciously progressive report en- 
titled Living and Learning (known locally as the Hall-Dennis report).14 It is a 
remarkable document and a shiny testament to the impact of educational rad- 
icalism. In it the representatives of the provincial Establishment, from whom 
the membership of the committee was drawn, declare themselves unequivocally 
in favor of child-centered schools for all; the reorganization of the curriculum 
into thematic, interdisciplinary components; and the virtual abandonment of age- 
grading throughout the school system. It is an official document simply un- 
thinkable prior to the late 1960's. 

Yet Living and Learning, despite its genuine obeisance to contemporary edu- 
cational thought, remains a tame and essentially safe document. (fit product of a 
Tory government), which never questions basic premises. It not only accepts 
compulsory education but intimates that its extension may become desirable; it 
fails to explore the existence of alternatives to public education; and, tellingly, 
it unquestioningly accepts traditional class-linked notions. One such notion, to 
which we should be alert by now, is the concept of cultural deprivation, a fancy 
way of labeling the lower orders inferior or depraved in nineteenth-century 
terms, Another is the emphasis on the development of “desirable” attitudes, 
which historically, of course, has meant the reformation of working-class morals 
according to the image in an idealized middle-class mirror. For all its progressive 
finish, alas, Living and Learning ducks the questions that matter most. At best, it is 
castrated educational radicalism. 

Living and Learning, I suspect, is the harbinger of a new progressivism that 
aspires to the radical mantle. That the movement will not deserve such distinc- 
tion is hardly surprising. From the most cynical point of view, it is an old and 
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usually brilliant trick of school people, like any bureaucrats, to dilute the strength 
of an attack by appearing to adopt the language of the enemy. Beyond that, how- 
ever, there are weaknesses within educational radicalism itself, which have not 
been fully explored. 

Educational radicalism has been offered as a cure for the pathology afflicting 
the education of the urban poor. However, educational radicalism is itself a spe- 
cies of class activity. It reflects an attempt at cultural imposition fully as much as 
the traditional educational emphasis on competition, restraint, and orderliness, 
whose bourgeois bias radicals are quick to excoriate. There is a pathetic lack of 
fit between the poor and the schools, but educational radicalism offers us as much 
an ideology as a solution. Since the early nineteenth century, nostalgic intel- 
lectuals, frustrated by the scale and impersonality of urban life, have: flirted re- 
currently with a vision of democratic, communally controlled, humanistic educa- 
tion. But factionalism, bigotry, and narrowness marked nineteenth-century rural 
towns at least as often as democratic communalism. If the racism in Cairo, Illi- 
nois, the persecution of teachers who discussed the United Nations in southern 
California, and the advocacy of report cards and corporal punishment by the in- 
digenous candidate from the slums are at all representative, they suggest that 
people have changed very little, and that, in turn, should give pause to contem- 
porary radicals. 

All this is not meant to suggest that the radical critique of education is un- 
founded. It is profoundly true. Frighteningly often, schools destroy education 
and, more important, children. Unfortunately, a broadly acceptable alternative 
remains to be found. I doubt that we shall see an alternative soon, for educa- 
tional radicalism already has become a new orthodoxy. Proof of that is Radical 
School Reform, a recent anthology of writings by contemporary radicals.!5 It is 
a good anthology, for it represents the movement fairly, and it has thematic unity. 
But that is the point: the orthodoxy inheres in the success with which the move- 
ment can be anthologized and in the predictability of the Grosses' table of con- 
tents. The names there, ones we have heard again and again, are in fact those of 
the priests of the movement. In the last analysis, the anthology signals that edu- 
cational radicalism has passed from a sect to a church. In the process it has lost 
much of its inspiration. 
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Suggestions for Reformers 

The tone of this essay has been largely negative. However, the analysis lends sup- 
port to several currents in the educational reform movement. The first relates to 
the purposes of education. It must be emphasized that, opinion to the contrary 
notwithstanding, people ask no more of schools today than they did a hundred 
and twenty-five years ago. Even then the schools were asked to do the impossible. 
As we have seen, the purpose of the school people has been more the develop- 
ment of attitudes than of intellect, and this continues to be the case. It is true, 
and this point must be stressed, of radical reformers as well as of advocates of 
law and order. The latter want the schools to stop crime and check immorality 
by teaching obedience to authority, respect for the law, and conformity to 
conventional standards. The former want the schools to reform society by creating 
a new sense of community through turning out warm, loving, noncompetitive 
people. 

The human qualities that radical reformers seek in and through the schools are 
very beautiful ones; if achieved, they would give us a worthier and lovelier so- 
ciety. But it is no more realistic to charge the schools with the creation of such 
qualities than it is to expect them to fulfill traditional moralistic aims. What- 
ever values one attaches to the counter-culture, whatever interpretation one 
gives to social conflict and crime, it is clear that the powers of schooling have 
been vastly overrated. Despite substantial financing and a captive audience, the 
schools have not been able to attain the goals set for them, with remarkably little 
change, for the last century and a quarter. They have been unable to do so be- 
cause those goals have been impossible to fulfill. They require fundamental so- 
cial reform, not the sort of tinkering that educational change has represented. 
If, by some miracle, the radical reformers were to capture the schools, and only 
the schools, for the next century, they would have no more success than educa- 
tional reformers of the past. 

The moral should be clear. Educational reformers should begin to distinguish 
between what formal schooling can and cannot do. They must separate the teach- 
ing of skills from the teaching of attitudes, and concentrate on the former. In actual 
fact, it is of course impossible to separate the two; attitudes adhere in any form of 
practice. But there is a vast difference between leaving the formation of attitudes 
untended and making them the object of education. 

This is a radical position, despite the ordinary presumption to the contrary. 
In the popular version, schools once upon a time concentrated on the three R's, 
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With no nonsense and remarkable success, they taught children to read, write, 
cipher, and spell. Then along came progressivism, which turned the schools into 
a combination social-service and life-adjustment bureau, forgetting, in the 
process, all about training in skills and the importance of the intellect. That history 
is simply false. The denigration of intellect and the neglect of skills have been 
continuing features of the history of public education; early school promoters be- 
lieved quite as much as progressives that they were creating institutions to alleviate 
and prevent social problems, 

There is a lot of talk about the foisting of middle-class values onto working- 
class children through the schools. In fact that happens to be an oversimplifica- 
tion, as Paul Goodman has pointed out beautifully in Compulsory Mis-educa- 
tion.!^ The values taught by the schools are not the historically tough, ascetic 
values of the bourgeois. Be that as it may, although schools do confront children 
with values that may be different from their own or from those of their parents, 
attempting to reyerse the case may not prove desirable either. The way out of 
this problem, it seems to me, is once again to take the schools out of the business 
of shaping attitudes. Have them attend to skills, especially, in the beginning, read- 
ing, and the question of whose yalues control the schools becomes largely ir- 
relevant, For it is my premise that the desire that children become functionally 
literate and able to understand mathematics is nearly universal; it is as important 
to poor as to affluent parents. 

To talk of cultural deprivation is to patronize the poor; it also is to deflect ef- 
fort away from the education that they need. Beyond this, people have a right to 
hold whatever beliefs and whatever attitudes they please; that is the only con- 
sistent position for a civil libertarian. It follows that the attempt in schools to de- 
fine one set of attitudes as superior to another, the attempt to teach patriotism, 
conventional morality, or even their opposite in a compulsory public institution 
represents a gross violation of civil rights. 

My point is that educational theory should define strictly educational tasks and 
that schools should concentrate on those. Any such definition must include, at 
one end of the spectrum, fundamental skills; at the other, it must exclude the 
conscious attempt to formulate social attitudes. I am not arguing for what has been 
traditional in much educational practice; mental gymnastics for their own sake 
or the forced study of useless disciplines is indefensible. So is the rigid, authori- 
tarian atmosphere of most schools. Schools should be made open, humane places 
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for the simple reason that children have every right to be happy and to be treated 
with dignity and respect. 

Second, my reading of the history of educational reform leads to the position 
that the reformulation of educational purposes cannot be accomplished within 
current educational structures. Bureaucracy, as I hope I have made clear, is more 
than a form of organization; it is the crystallization of particular values. Through 
their structures, schools communicate a purpose; for contemporary schools, Robert 
Dreeben, in On What Is Learned in Schools, has made that very clear. School 
structure communicates particular norms; the learning of those norms has prior- 
ity to the learning of skills. Those norms that are crystallized into contemporary 
educational forms reflect the purposes of education that have dominated Ameri- 
can schools. Any radical reformulation of educational objectives, it follows, re- 
quires a radical restructuring of educational forms. 

It is difficult to see the functional relationships between large size, economies 
of scale, bureaucratic organization, and so on, on the one hand, and learning to 
read, write, and do math, on the other. Unless the effectiveness of electronic 
computers proves revolutionary at these tasks (which I doubt), it is hard to see 
why the business of learning these things cannot be managed more simply, di- 
rectly, and informally by skilled teachers working with small groups of children 
wherever they can find some space. The public can provide the equipment and 
materials and pay the salaries and rent, as now, but the activities do not have to 
be carried on within what we now call a school. The setting can be warm, color- 
ful, comfortable, and humane without being expensive. Perhaps in some instances 
children need special facilities and special teachers, as in art, music, or history; 
perhaps even at an early age they should have access to laboratories for science. 
These facilities should be very good indeed, Children could go to them as they 
need and want to. It is not my intention to offer a detailed plan here. Rather, I 
wish to emphasize what seems to me a very commonsensical position, Let us ex- 
amine each of the activities children will undertake as they grow up and ask how 
it might best be handled, best in the sense of economy, of humaneness, of making 
the setting a happy one. In the process, we should avoid large institutions, 
bureaucratic organization, and complexity whenever anything else will serve as 
well. 


It would be well if this reformed set of educational arrangements could be 
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voluntary; compulsion should be removed on principle, wherever possible. How- 
ever, the abolition of compulsion should be accompanied by radical changes in 
educational structure; it may be dangerous for children if it happens alone. Con- 
sider for a moment the possibilities inherent in abolishing compulsory schooling 
without making any other major social or educational changes. Parents might 
pressure children to leave school early in order to go to work; employers would 
exploit juvenile labor. We offer at present little worthwhile work to a young per- 
son uninterested in formal schooling, and, most important of all, we do not 
offer atlernative ways of becoming educated or easy access back into schooling. 
Given the present rigid, sequential, age-graded system, the young person who 
leaves school early and later wants to re-enter faces major problems. Abolishing 
compulsory education could work against the interests of all children, especially 
the poor, if it were not accompanied by provisions to enable them to find worth- 
while work and to resume education with financial support whenever they want 
to do so. The connection between level of schooling and employment opportunity 
will have to be broken as well, as it should be. As Paul Goodman has argued, 
we must permit alternative ways for people to grow and to live. That is the real 
purpose of abolishing compulsory education. Otherwise, we might simply serve 
the needs of industry in search of cheap labor or of taxpayers whose only interest 
is lowering educational cost. 

The same caution about balance applies to decentralization. Decentralization 
should include a shift of power away from administrators to teachers and stu- 
dents, as well as to local communities. Many of the recommendations for com- 
munity control represent merely the exchange of one arbitrary governing 
authority for another. It is certainly true that parents could hardly do a worse 
job of running ghetto schools than educational bureaucracies have done. When 
the median math score of twelfth-grade children is grade six, it is impossible to 
argue with any honesty that community control will hurt educational achieve- 
ment. But that is not enough. For decentralization to bring about improvements, 
the teacher as well as the school must be liberated. 

There is no one way, nor even a few ways, of rightly arranging for education. 
There are many ways, and anyone who argues otherwise is foolish. Most arrange- 
ments should have, perhaps, certain features, and I have suggested some of 
them. But, for the most part, the particular form education should take in any 
pus place should be worked out by the people involved. Professional educa- 
tionists can offer a great deal of assistance, but the days when they should offer 
blueprints have ended. Let us be thankful, for that system has brought us to where 
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we are: too many children do not learn well and are unhappy in school; teachers 
suffer and lack autonomy; parents are dissatisfied; and economists warn of im- 
pending massive unemployment. Not even a college degree assures one a job any 
more. Aside from the people who live off the education system, and I do not mean 
the teachers, it has served no one very well. We are all its victims, and no one has 
done very much constructive about that for the last century. I should like to think 
that the time has come. 
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Correspondence: 
A Reply to Michael Wallach 


Michael Wallach does not believe that differences in educational philosophy and their 
associated practices are important. His review of our book, The Psychological Impact of 
School Experience (HER, May 1970), gives a simplistic picture of the study and of the 
related educational and psychological issues. He questions whether comparative research 
should be done at all and argues instead for “high quality schooling, whatever its philo- 
sophical approach." We have taken the position that the issue of differential impact is 
crucial in education, and that the definition of “high quality schooling”—which is indeed 
a value choice—can come only from explicit consideration of the psychological implications 
of different approaches and from considerably more knowledge than we now have about 
the actual consequences of differences in orientation and practice. 

We began with the premise that different kinds of school experience have distinctive 
theoretically meaningful impacts on children and that it is essential to begin to study 
these differential impacts. Obviously there are many barriers to such a study—the problem 
of systematically describing school environments, accounting for the role of the home 
while gauging the influence of the school, and assessing children’s cognitive and personality 
development in terms of the nature of their school experience. Our task was to analyze 
school environments as psychological fields and then to look at children functioning 
within them. Since methodologies for both the study of school environments and the 
comprehensive, psychological assessment of normal children were seriously underdeveloped, 
a major objective was to contribute to the assessment of each of these areas so as to exam- 
ine the relation between them. 

When one considers the time and effort psychologists have expended in the study of the 
relationship between parents’ child-rearing ideologies and practices and the development 
of their children, there seems little doubt that such efforts to increase knowledge are 
worthwhile. They have resulted in greater differentiation of both antecedents and con- 
sequences, With all the complexities and successive reconceptualizations in that field over 
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the years, it has never been suggested that the search is unimportant. Nobody has said 
that differences in child-rearing ideologies make no difference to the child or that differ- 
ences are simply a matter of preference, or that “high quality” parenting can be judged 
without systematic knowledge of the ways in which variations in family milieux do and 
do not make a difference. Why not the same inquiry for schools? 

In our study, we chose four schools differing along what we called a modern-traditional 
continuum. We took our hypotheses about possible effects from the natures and ideologies 
of the schools themselves, which differed in their definitions of cognitive mastery and 
the kinds of intellectual attitudes they fostered, the structure of classroom life, relationships 
between teachers and children, the role of the child group in learning, and the school’s 
role in the development of the child as an individual. 

In criticizing our design, Wallach is concerned that differences other than the modern- 
traditional differences confounded the findings, giving the most modern school, Conrad, 
the advantage with respect to our hypotheses and the most traditional school, Browning, 
the disadvantage.” While we agree that there was confounding, not all the differences were 
coincidental nor irrelevant to the central variable of educational philosophy. For example, 
that Conrad, the most modern school, had smaller classes and teachers with more interesting 
professional backgrounds who were more dedicated to the school follows from the fact 
that the school favored more creative and individualistic teachers and sought to produce 
an intensive educational experience which could only be achieved with small classes 
and dedicated teachers. Browning, on the other hand, was not, as Wallach suggests, an 
inferior school. It was considered a good school by teachers and parents and successful 
in terms of its own goals. The staff was committed to teaching the basic skills and took 
considerable pride in the fact that Browning children scored well above grade level on 
achievement tests. 

Another main issue centers on our conception of the four school groups as representing 
a continuum from most traditional to most modern, whereas much of Wallach’s criticism 
rests on his contention that the two modern schools should be treated as a pair. We looked 
at the direction of differences along the continuum, and were especially interested in 
those differences that characterized the children of either of the extreme schools, Conrad or 
Browning, which represented the most coherent and integrated school atmospheres. 

Perhaps a basic distinction between our approach and Wallach’s has been our interest 
in finding leads concerning differential school effects, while Wallach has looked for all 
other possible explanations for the findings. Where he sees any other factor that might be 
Operating, he regards it as primary and sufficient and discounts the orientation and pro- 
penn of te schools. For example, Wallach explains data about the role expectations 
ts pas iere ed fact that pare ` Pec mothers were working. In fact, girls’ choices 
Gee p. 39). Such choices were, however, sigaiicandy related to the momen e 8 
traditional child-rearing phillacpy as well as to ond paren á HOURS ars api 

P- In the case of Conrad, e 
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in particular, we pointed out that both home and school were reinforcing more open, less 
stereotyped conceptions of the female role. From the earliest years the Conrad curriculum 
had offered a broad range of opportunities to both girls and boys, encouraging the indi- 
vidual development of skills and interests without sex-role stereotyping. 

Perhaps the most serious omission of relevant information by Wallach is his failure to 
refer to the systematic presentation of correlation data between family characteristics and 
parents’ child-rearing methods on the one hand, and the dependent variables studied in 
the children on the other. Thus Wallach’s concern over the influence of the differences 
in parent ideology between the Conrad School and the other groups could have been 
examined in the light of data rather than speculation. 

Wallach is a confusing reviewer. He rejects our underlying hypothesis as irrelevant, 
yet conducts a lengthy probe of the study. He is critical of the design, yet accepts those 
findings which support his contentions. He finds the study inconclusive but chastises us 
for calling for more definitive studies of the problem. An expert in personality research, 
he seems unruffled by the problems of measuring complex processes, seeming to accept 
the validity of our measures without question, when from one point of view the study 
can be seen as a test of the construct validity of a comprehensive set of measures of nine- 
year-old children. At the same time, he is surprisingly intolerant of the failure of some 
of the multiple measures of the same variable to provide congruent assessments. When 
several measures were used to get at a single dimension, if one yielded significant differences 
and a parallel measure showed the same trend, we considered the latter supportive evi- 
dence. It was our aim to construct a differentiated profile of the impact of school experi- 
ence on different areas of development. 

Wallach takes for granted, when he refers to parents, what he does not think worth 
researching for schools—that certain qualities inevitably affect children and, further, that 
certain attitudes make for superior results. He refers to the “more sophisticated, non- 
arbitrary practices” of the more modern parents in the study, their “greater concern that 
parental decision seem reasonable to the child and that restrictions be explained, greater 
encouragement of the child's particular interests, less use of punishment, and less distance 
between parent and child.” He takes for granted that such attitudes are desirable and 
considers that in large measure they explain findings from the Conrad group, more of 
whose parents held such attitudes. The same sophisticated qualities he cites for the Conrad 
parents were part of the modern school orientation toward teacher-child relationships and 

the organization of classroom life. Why does Wallach assume the inevitable impact of 
these factors when mediated by parents, and reject the study of their impact when they 
are mediated by the school environment? 

When Wallach turns to the study of the children—their problem-solving, imaginative- 
ness, their relation to childhood and to school, their self-perception, and their orientation 
to sex roles—he relentlessly pursues the null hypothesis, He has taken a wet blanket and 

e Stretched it and tucked it so that it covers the entire study. He accomplishes this in some 
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instances by simply reporting accurately what we found, and in other instances by omitting 
relevant findings (e.g., the dramatically different WISC Performance subtest patterns), 
refusing to consider results obtained from one measure if they fail to agree with another, 
and rejecting findings based on the most illuminating of the four groups of children 
studied, i.e., the Conrad School. 

Why has he taken such pains and such liberties with this study of how children are 
influenced psychologically by different school experiences? The final pages of the review 
reveal the astonishingly simple statement of his contrary view: 


The problems in American elementary education don't arise because there are too many 
"traditional" and too few "modern" schools, The problems arise because most schooling 
is of poor quality. What seems needed for improving this quality is not the generation 
of further psychological knowledge concerning the implications of the traditional and 
the modern philosophies of education, but the kind of political change that will re- 
order national priorities in a manner sufficiently basic to provide enough money and 
power for the widespread creation of high quality schooling, whatever its philosophical 
approach. 


High quality schooling, whatever its approach? What is high quality schooling? What are 

the dimensions of quality and how can they be assessed? In rejecting our effort to differen- 

tiate both the characteristics and consequences of school experience as diversionary and 

wasteful, Wallach proposes, instead, a unidimensional and unarticulated criterion for 

evaluating education. Yet certainly the failure to examine the goals and methods of edu- 

cation in differentiated fashion has helped to perpetuate the low level of schooling which 
Wallach deplores, 

PATRICIA MINUCHIN 

Temple University 

BARBARA BIBER 

EDNA SHAPIRO 

HERBERT ZIMILES 

Bank Street College of Education 
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Essay Reviews 


CLARIFYING PUBLIC CONTROVERSY: AN APPROACH TO TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES. 
by Fred M. Newmann, with the assistance of Donald W. Oliver. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1970. 356 pp. $7.95. 


It is surprising that an enterprise which engages the lives of so many—and which causes so 
much mixed pain and pleasure at such a great expense of resources—should still lack any 
very coherent idea of cause and effect in its efforts, Education, like other "helping" profes- 
sions such as penology or social work, appears to lack general theories which would help 
practitioners choose among the available strategies, since so little is known about the basic 
mechanisms of human growth, Thus in each generation additional competing models for 
practice are developed on grounds of philosophical coherence, congruence with national 
values, appeal to political pressure groups, attractiveness to professionals in the field, and 
30 on—but rarely based on the results of any cumulative search for underlying invariant 
processes. (The efforts to relate Piaget's work to school practice have been limited.) 

Moynihan has skeptically described reformers’ tendency to make social prescriptions 
without much idea of the consequences in his study of the Community Action section of 
OEO's War on Poverty.! In another instance, writing about a new-model prison just now 
being erected near London, a correspondent in New Society first discussed the old turretted 
castle-like structure and the penal theory it embodied: 


It is interesting to ask now upon what these well-intentioned citizens of 1853 based their 
belief that the regime [of the old prison] would reform criminals.... They simply be- 
lieved that religion, cleanliness, order, and hard work were very good in themselves and 
therefore could not fail to produce the desired results in evil-doers. I dare say, even if 
they had known that these methods were not going to be any more successful than those 
of the predecessor prison, they would still have built as they did.. . . Their design for the 
prison was essentially an act of faith in the principles their society valued most highly, 


and it tells us much more about the people who built the prison, than about the character 
or potential of the prisoners, 


? Daniel P. Moynihan, Maximum Feasible Misunderstanding (New York: Free Press, 1969). 


Harvard Educational Review Vol. 41 No.3 August 1971 
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The new building just going up is open, modern, and built for freedom, movement, and 
therapeutic renewal. However, the writer continued: 


We know that grim walls do not a prison make, but can we be sure that glass, green space, 
small residential units, plumbing, and psychiatry will produce results? Have we the right 
to be any more confident that our methods will succeed than the founding fathers of the 
old Holloway Prison were? ... With or without proof that the new regime will benefit 
female deviants, we still want to try it, because we believe in medical and psychiatric care 
as well as catering for the individual needs of deprived people. 


The author concludes, “like the old Holloway, the new is an act of faith, saying more 
about our values in the twentieth century than about the potential for change of those 
who will be treated here."2 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that the example concerned a prison, since the present book 
is about schools and the two are too often compared, I mean only to pursue the treatment- 
rationale issue: on what grounds do we prescribe or recommend a course of action? Where 
the intent is to bring about change, ethical questions aside, what is the information—if 
any—to support a prediction of success? Or are other factors more important in suggesting 
the remedy? In school curriculum decisions the question is plain: what leads us to believe 
that doing something in particular in a classroom will produce learning—or any beneficial 
result? The present book can be examined from this viewpoint. 

Social studies education, like other subject areas, has been through a decade of intro- 
spection and renewal in the sixties, as dozens of university and industry groups reexamined 
teaching methods and rewrote materials, asking again the questions “What is worth know- 
ing?” and “How shall that be brought about?” In general, the thrust was away from teach- 
ing isolated bits of information, towards more generalizable “methods of inquiry” or “crit- 
ical thinking.” Some of the projects, unhappy with teaching the results of scholarship, 
tried to involve students in the problems scholars face and the tools they use in disciplines 
such as geography, anthropology, or sociology. Other projects borrowed eclectically all 
sorts of problems for more general inquiry-based courses. It is fair to say, I think, that 
even this shift of emphasis neyer really caused social studies to come to grips with two sets 
of broader questions: first, the nature of the society the student will enter on graduation 
and the roles he might want or need to take on leaving school; second, the intellectual 
Predispositions he carries relatively untouched through his encounters with high school 
Social studies. Many current critiques center on the obvious flaws in the schools" answers 
to the first set of issues; this is a pity, for education needs prodding on its accepted psy- 
chology, as well as on its sociology. The classroom behaviors demanded of both teachers 
and students in many of the new curricula, while labelled as "personal inquiry," are often 
as closed-ended as any of the recitation techniques the reformers claimed to be rejecting. 
This may or may not be a problem, but it was never addressed by most reform writers, 


*Katrin FitzHerbert, “New Holloway,” New Society, No. 439 (February 25, 1971), 301-2. 
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Given this inadequate psychological base, perhaps all we could expect is that a new series 
of rigged “discoveries” will replace the old. Even Newmann and Oliver's book, the latest 
product of the most complex and clear-sighted of the secondary social studies projects, 
fails to deal with the psychological world which students bring into the classroom, I will 
return to this major theme after describing the general features of the Harvard Project 
and this volume. 


The Public Issues Approach 


The Harvard Project Social Studies team escaped many of the limiting assumptions 
about content organization and teacher role which narrowed so many of the other curricu- 
lum projects, and developed during the sixties a complex rationale for citizenship educa- 
tion based on the “analysis of public controversy.” After six years of trial and experimen- 
tation, there is now a bold series of “unit books” on controversial issues, published by 
American Education Publications and written by Newmann and Oliver. Professor Oliver 
co-authored an earlier book with James Shaver, outlining with great sophistication the 
social theory on which the project's work was based.? Their book, unlike many other 
project results, included research on trials in a junior high school, and was in general 
so difficult that its audience may have been unfortunately narrow. The teachers’ guides 
to the Public Issues Series of pamphlets have helped to translate the theory into classroom 
Strategies for specific cases and topics, but it is good that Professors Newmann and Oliver 
have put together this book as another statement of the general approach, its rationale 
and its techniques, in an accessible and comprehensive form. 

Rejecting from the start any attempt to cover the disciplines—either as content or as 
general intellectual methods—the authors propose that discussion of disputed public ques- 
tions should be the heart of classroom training for citizenship. Even the analytic scheme 
which they propose for dissecting discussions is not based on “what a historian (or an- 
thropologist or whoever) does” but rather on what any intelligent citizen must do in 
order to reach a complex justification for action. For readers whose only contact with 
education is through the romantic reformists, this will seem pale indeed. To others who 
know the oppressive rituals enacted daily in civics and history classes throughout the 
country, the authors’ ends and means are educationally radical in the extreme—requiring 
nothing less than a transformation of most teachers’ self image and their views of social 
reality as well. (The authors are even willing to raise the heresy that rational consent is 
not possible with the current size of governmental units and the technicality of many 
policy debates; they reject complete nihilism, howevér, and argue that students must be 


* Donald W. Oliver and James P, Shaver, Teaching Public Issues 
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taught to enter into issues and search for clarification with appropriate techniques, as a 
first step in trying the system, even if the issue is “when to abandon rational deliberation 
and persuasion as a means to the end of human dignity.") 

By educationally radical I mean that in a great many areas, the consequences of the 
authors’ fundamental beliefs directly contradict current practices in the schools. In terms 
of content, they believe that what Hunt and Metcalf called "the closed areas" of society 
must be open for analysis, that any and all cherished assumptions must be scrutinized 
through public discourse. Teachers must see themselves not as transmitters of specific 
views of reality, but as suppliers of an analytic scheme and as models for the use of that 
scheme in defending personal positions. Curricula must be organized along lines that will 
allow students to use information in their current efforts and actions, rather than asking 
them simply to store data for possible future use. Teachers should prepare for class by dis- 
cussing the issues with friends and colleagues, so that they will have a more sophisticated 
personal sense of their own position and ways to support alternative positions, not so 
that they can “teach the problem" better. Classroom dialogue will mean that teachers 
must abandon their fear of lacking answers to all student questions. If a major goal is to 
produce clarification and improvement in the process of discussion, evaluation will need 
to be changed, to the point of considering the "test" to be the same as the instructional 
method—oral dialogue. Teachers who accept the need for greater student expression on 
controversial issues in the classroom will have to consider the implication that they, like 
the students, must be willing to take positions and defend them, or else undercut their 
own teaching by providing an improper example—of someone unwilling to examine his 
own views. 

The project's scheme for understanding discussions contains a number of elements. The 
authors explain different types of issues (factual, definitional, and value) which can be 
involved in controversy, and suggest types of resolution appropriate to each. They de- 
scribe procedural aspects of discussion. (such as transitions, relevance, and summarization) 
which help participants know what they have said and where they are going. A major por- 
tion of the book is a series of cases and commentary on five substantive areas which have 
been found to be at the heart of many public controversies. The cases are drawn from 
the project's teaching materials, and include literary and historical selections, with ques- 
tion to the reader. For example, in the section titled "Morality," there is a brief com- 
mentary on different kinds of moral obligations, and then more detailed discussion of 
various bases for moral decision and judgment. General philosophical problems of moral 
reasoning (such as free will vs. determinism) are touched on, and some more specific 
dilemmas of personal and collective responsibility that come up in public issues are dis- 
fusco ("How far beyond self-interest do one's obligations to the community extend?") 
These sections are resumés of philosophical arguments with long histories and vast litera- 
D ds ae spared the footnotes, and readers may find the distinctions helpful as start- 
ing points in identifying problems they were groping at in discussion. For anyone who 
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wanted to enter deeply into any of the positions that are briefly capsulized, the treatment 
would be only tantalizing. 

To the reader who believes in this rational model, who through education or habit lives 
accordingly, who finds it personally satisfying to delve into a public matter with some 
sharp acquaintances, and who has some faith in his ability to influence affairs, Professors 
Newmann and Oliver’s scheme will seem a revelation, a breath of common sense on the 
educational scene. Here is a prescription which seems timely, which answers most of the 
common “professional” criticisms about indoctrination, evaluation, structure, and so on, 
and which is especially comforting for generalists appalled at the inroads of the discipline- 
freaks, Taken at the level of “another book on curriculum,” it is exciting reading, with 
the cases included, unlike many more didactic products aimed at teachers or future teach- 
ers, The authors are even modest and relativistic enough to suggest that their whole ap- 
proach may become irrelevant as the society changes. 


Weaknesses in the Approach 


Unfortunately, in practice, as I know from some personal experience, the model is as 
uninviting to students as recitation or the structure of the disciplines, and I have spent 
some time trying to trace the source of the difficulty. What Newmann and Oliver are sug- 
gesting is not just educationally radical—in the sense that they are urging changed class- 
room activities and roles. It seems their model advocates a whole life-style, an orientation 
to the world, a series of dispositions toward distant events. Translating the model into 
reality would require influence and reinforcement far beyond the classroom. And, like 
me builders of Community Action or of the new Holloway Prison, the authors present 
Tile to convince the reader that they know how such change can happen; what is missing 
is any discussion of the dynamics of “movement,” any theory of growth which would sup- 
port predictions about this intervention. The authors do suggest that theirs is one ap- 
proach among many that should be instituted, that schools and curricula should be 
pluralistic in welcoming many options, but the dynamic issue remains so long as there is 
even a small group of confused or unwilling students being taught. Although “innate” 
characteristics of the target population as explanation for anything are in bad favor in a 
hopeful age, I believe that is at least part of the problem, and one searches through the 
book for help in understanding the psychology of change which the authors have dis- 
covered. In my view this is a central matter, and a series of asides and footnotes are not 
an adequate treatment. 

aa Harvard approach begins with case studies which present specific information on 
a limited range of events through first-person accounts, text material, raw data, fictional 
connie or other kinds of writing. Students and teachers can construe these materials in 
many ways, and apply the analytic scheme to resolving such factual and definitional is- 
sues as the group can agree on, or to developing more and more complex individual posi- 
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tions on policy and value questions. The book discusses both the question of how to dis- 
cern issues from cases, and the subsequent process of discussing various issues. The first 
Stage, according to this model, would seem to include the assumption that students both 
can and will follaw the legal-reasoning model: identify value-conflicts and other issues 
within cases, develop positions on each, generalize those positions to other cases, or dis- 
tinguish new factors in the new cases which require changed positions. ("Case studies 
focus intensively on limited situations... because it is assumed that examining a limited 
incident will yield conclusions applicable to a more general class of incidents” [p. 238]). 
Newmann and Oliver spend a good deal of time on the subject of how to organize the 
teaching they are suggesting. They are characteristically candid in pointing out that they 
have no fixed answers on the question of sequence or the technique of identifying topics 
that will best reach educational goals. They encourage the reader/teacher to figure out 
his own structures—an idea congruent with their prescriptions for students, Yet they do 
offer a complex three-dimensional matrix which they have found helpful in generating 
issues from cases. It includes dimensions of discipline (law, political science), substance 
(property, welfare-security, morality-responsibility), and analysis (fact, value). 

However, the basic premise that students (or even many non-students) construe cases in 
these highly abstract terms may be suspect. Kohlberg and Lockwood, in a recent paper 
concerned with barriers built into the new social studies, studied eighth and eleventh 
graders’ ways of thinking about moral and public-policy dilemmas.4 They looked for stu- 
dents’ ability to go beyond a specific case to the “socio-political perspective” which, they 
argued, was required by many of the new curricula. (“Curriculum makers see a dilemma 
as an instance raising important socio-political questions, rather than a concrete situa- 
tion with no overriding context” [p. 24]). They found that few students at either grade 
level spontaneously discerned general issues in either moral or public-policy cases; com- 
parisons of these students on the Kohlberg Scale of moral judgment showed those who 
could reach such a perspective were at Stage Four or higher. Below Stage Four, “students 
simply see the factors in a problem differently than is assumed by the curriculum makers,” 
with the result that “a great many students, probably a large majority, cannot understand 
the new curricula . . .” (p. 25). From their experience in trying to change moral judgment 
levels, the authors also conclude that this inability to comprehend dilemmas in larger 
terms probably “cannot be easily overcome.” Moreover, Kohlberg has documented else- 
where the relatively small proportion of adults who reach his higher stages of moral rea- 
soning, 

The Newmann-Oliver Tesponse to questions such as these comes only in a few brief pas- 
sages, It would seem that a curriculum effort which required such a fundamental redirec- 
tion of thought on the part of many students and teachers would take account of the gap 


“Lawrence Kohlberg and Alan Lockwood, “Cognitive-Developmental Psychology and Political 
Education: Progress in the Sixties.” Unpublished manuscript, Harvard University, 1970. 
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between where we are and where we want to go. Yet in discussing “problems in classroom 
application,” all that is said is that “to the extent that students mature through different 
stages of cognitive functioning (see Piaget or Kohlberg) we must try to arrange our cur- 
riculum accordingly” (p. 249). Later the authors add a hopeful footnote that “although 
the ability to engage in jurisprudential reasoning would seem unlikely unless a person 
is operating at least in Kohlberg's third stage, it remains to be seen whether intensive 
training might accelerate the development of such cognitive functions and stages in moral 
reasoning” (p. 247, n. 6). 

In moving from issue-stating to the discourse itself, Newmann and Oliver again assume 
that their students will have both motivation and basic ability. For there to be productive 
conversation, "one must be willing to examine the most unquestioned assumptions and 
to modify one's position in response to persuasive combat ..."; the authors "hope that 
people will hold attitudes conducive to using our strategies"—attitudes which apparently 
include willingness to concede, procedural commitments to clarity and consistency, and 
even a basic commitment to rational discourse itself (pp. 8, 30). 

The authors taught the materials to a wide range of students for many years, and they 


are sensitive observers of the adult world as well. They know the problems, but apparent- 
ly can offer little advice: 


We believe that the dynamics of interpersonal conflict and adjustment, differentiation 
of status among discussants, the common image of discussion as intellectual sparring, 
and other realities prevent most citizens from valuing discussion as an opportunity for 
clarification. Our research and development efforts unfortunately have not focused on 
developing “healthy attitudes” toward discussion. (p. 35) 


In focusing primarily on the creation of an intellectual framework we have not di- 
rected enough attention to the person unmotivated or unwilling to rationally examine 
his views. Our approach is useful primarily to those who already have some interest in 
dealing seriously with policy dilemmas. It provides little assistance in inspiring or en- 
gendering receptivity to rational clarification in those uninterested or opposed to such 
inquiry. (p. 9, n. 2) 

And yet is this not an equally pressing task? 

à The difficulties in the authors' treatment of motivation and ability are most apparent 

in fac section on teaching strategies. They say, as teachers would agree, that discussion 

activity must "produce intrinsic intellectual clarification for students" because continued 


extrinsic rewards are bound to fail. In a revealing passage, a teacher tries to explain to 
students the value of what they have just done: 


We started off pretty slowly, without much excitement and nothing on the board. Now 
however, it looks like we have a pretty complicated problem. We have both Hue vered 
and created complexities in a problem that did not exist in our minds when we began 
In a sense that's an accomplishment, I don't know if you personally feel it's an Secom: 
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plishment. I do, because I think too many people assume problems like this are simple 
to solve. (p. 310) 


In my own experience, such a product has not sold at all well. 

While the authors believe the specific discussion analysis techniques which they rec- 
ommend will help improve actual discussion performance, they say the two skills may not 
necessarily correlate. Not only is there no general theory of causation or growth, but there 
may not even be association between the classroom behaviors recommended and the cur- 
riculum goals. 

For an individual student, the only connection I can see between the teaching tech- 
niques used and a theory of cognitive growth is the statement that “the disturbing feeling 
of possible inconsistency can lead to more careful consideration of the principles one uses 
to justify his stand" (p. 264. This is in reference to the conflict-producing effect of an 
analogy.). Conflict-reduction might be part of a larger discussion of learning theory, but 
gets only a passing mention. Elsewhere, the authors suggest that teachers should be genu- 
ine and authentic above all, rather than assume poses or roles for imagined pedagogic 
purposes. This may be based on experience that students model themselves after genuine 
adults, but if so, it would seem at odds with other curriculum goals since the next passage 
encourages the adult to express his views “however biased, emotional, or extreme." Teach- 
ers should also treat students “not as inferior trainees, but as fellow humans," Newmann 
and Oliver are quite right that “a concern for systematic curriculum analysis" should not 
"obscure the importance of this fundamental human need"—a need which may be more 
important just now in schools than a theoretically sound social-studies prescription. But 
the point does underscore their reliance on general moral principles rather than on oth- 
er kinds of evidence, reliance which seems to be necessary in other social reform areas 
where knowledge hasn't kept pace with the need for change. 


Matching Problems and Large Scale-Reforms 


The authors seem to conclude, somewhat prematurely, that sociological barriers are 
most important in their extensive structural proposals for school reform in "Education and 
Community," the last chapter. Perhaps they have decided that the psychological problems 
are insoluble. For example, there is little question that the intellectual efficiency of stereo- 
types is great; one can simplify a world with a few basic constructs. There are millions of 
adults who, without the constraints of the school environment, nevertheless feel most at 
home with strategies that avoid complexity. Perhaps it is no surprise that many students 
find a school task whose major goal is increased complexity so unappealing, and that the 
present authors move, in the end, to large-scale non-psychological interventions. Efforts 
to change stereotypes have been most ineffective when based on verbal input of greater 
information or new categories alone. Accordingly, with respect to racial questions, legal 
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action accomplished structural changes in the society which altered behavior with a speed 
that attitude-change processes could never have equalled. ? 

One could argue that court action is an immediate behavior change which can bring 
about attitude-change because of the conflict set up between public folk-wisdom and the 
alternative views of a high-status mediator, This theory might be extended to suggest that 
a school or educational system set up on different lines altogether might be in conflict 
with students’ personal views of the “way school ought to be"—in terms of the roles of 
Knowledge, distribution of power and rights—and thus could be an impetus to growth 
through integration of the new and the old. The psychological problem with the Harvard 
curriculum is that it requires as a precondition that students move beyond egocentrism 
to take on the role of conflict-mediator (such as the court), rather than the role of direct 
actor, Even the large-scale environmental manipulation theory would have to develop no- 
tions of how specific features of the school structure would interact with specific aspects 
of students’ thinking, and how the structures and opportunities of the setting should be 
changed to both foster and reflect students’ growth. It seems reasonable that, for many 
people, authoritative and intellectually complex pronouncements by courts may harden 
lines of thought, and that, for some students, exposure to a school environment in which 
they (for instance) had to weigh important resource-allocation decisions might be con- 
fusing and anxiety-producing, not at all educative. To put it another way, a shift from a 
teacher- and curriculum-centered prescription to an institutional-structure prescription 
still raises the problem of matching and the underlying problem of the theory on which 
the matching is based, 

David Hunt has described features which matching theories must take into account, and 
the list includes some which we have found missing in the Newmann-Oliver curriculum. 
So Jong as we are to deliberately design environments, we must have (a) a clear idea of the 
desired change; (b) a conception of the person along relevant dimensions, including some 
measure of openness to change; (c) a map of the environment and the variation in it that 
is possible (e.g. in education, is the relevant environment and/or agent an individual, 
intellectual content and methods, or a whole network of institutional roles and norms? at 
one time bs over à period of time?); and (d) a conception of the interactive process be- 
bec the individual and the environment. This latter, according to Hunt, seems to be 
(sets more and more the form of disequilibrium theories, namely that there is some op- 
timum amount of conflict whose resolution is intrinsically rewarding. 
phe uii sem d. presen? uds. themselves, have offered suggestions of avenues 

; ping intervention theories. Kohlberg and a group of colleagues are 
attempting to change moral judgment levels in several contexts, by various sorts of match- 


^D. E. Hunt, "Matching Models and Moral "Training," 
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ing of students, content, and process. In a recent proposal, this group also suggested that 
they were beginning to think about applying the moral-judgment stage theory to the de- 
sign of a whole institution (reformatory) to encourage stage growth. Newmann and 
Oliver identify views of discussion other than their own (combat, catharsis, idle social in- 
terchange, truth-telling), which might form some developmental sequence that could be 
stimulated. Hunt, with O. J. Harvey and others, has a developmental theory of "conceptual 
systems" which has had a number of trials along with theory-based interventions with 
teachers and students, 


In presenting one application of the model, Hunt writes: 

Since the effect of training condition varies so considerably in relation to the personal- 
ity organization of the child, the effectiveness or utility of any modification procedure 
can be evaluated only in relation to a child with specified conceptual structure. The 
“issues” of which is better, foster home placement or institutionalization? permissive vs. 
structured educational practices? disregard the structure of the child toward whom the 
effort is directed. The issue is not one of absolute superiority, but rather of the appro- 
priateness ... for permitting maximum development of the particular child at a par- 
ticular time.® 


The Harvard curriculum seems to be designed for those who can already accept its basic 
assumptions, and who have a fundamental flexibility in their repertoire. In that sense, 
matching is a moot issue; it’s done. Until we have more solid ideas about the way people 
actually think, about how they develop their own idiosyncratic ways of organizing the 
world, and about people's satisfaction with alternative levels of complexity, perhaps we 
will all be caught prescribing from our prejudices. (There have even been a number of 
criticisms of the stage theorists that their “invariant hierarchies” are less empirical reality 
and more prejudice and cultural baggage.) Prisons and schools, so long as they exist, have 
to do something, and there certainly can be better and worse models on moral and hu- 
manitarian grounds, let alone effectiveness. Newmann and Oliver, with a most appealing, 
intriguing, and sophisticated set of plans, easily provide one of the best approaches yet 
developed in the current revisionist era. Beyond those grounds, their plan has an obvious 
connection to the state of the world: with the national debate over policies of all kinds at 
such a nadir, it is understandably hopeful to think that the rational-analytic process, which 
well-educated adults find comfortable and which we would like to see more widely used, 
could be dissected and taught in school. Still, as cutriculum-makers for those who don’t 
already share some of this approach, we are proposing a leap-of-faith: we can design and 


^D. E. Hunt, “Modification of conceptual development,” quoted in his *A Conceptual Systems 
Change Model and Its Application to Education,” in Experience, Structure, and Adaptability, ed. 
O. J. Harvey (New York: Springer, 1966), p. 287. 
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intervene, but only hope the results turn out. Perhaps the next decade of work in social 

studies can explore some of the questions which these authors have identified but not 
tackled head-on. 

FREDERICK MULHAUSER 

Harvard University 
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CULTURE AND POVERTY: CRITIQUE AND COUNTER-PROPOSALS. 
by Charles A. Valentine. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, r968. 216 pp. $2.50. 


This book appeared in 1968, but was ignored then by this journal and many others. Since 
that time Culture and Poverty has earned an enviable place on “urbanology” reading lists, 
and many minority group leaders regard it as one of the few acceptable treatments of 
poverty by a person of "establishment" origins. An article by Valentine in a recent issue 
of HER! provides a fortuitous opportunity to assess his original work, and to compare his 
recent views with those of 1968. 

Most previous reviewers have treated the book as mainly an attack on the "culture- 
of-poverty” concept originally proposed by the late Oscar Lewis. Taking this stance, it is 
easy to be seduced into emotional reactions (pro or con) to Valentine’s assessments of 
Lewis and other poverty-culture theorists; or to embark on systematic textual compari- 
sons of the authors’ and Valentine's versions of what the former wrote and really meant. 
A more profitable approach will be an examination of the anthropologist-author's uses 
of the concept of culture—anthropology's "great idea" (Culture and Poverty, hereafter 
C&P, p. 1)— to try to discredit the positions of his sometimes curiously selected opponents. 
In my opinion, Valentine is at least as guilty of misapplying the notion as the writers he 
attacks, 

Furthermore, treating the book as only a series of critiques of Lewis and bedfellows 
deflects attention from other tasks that Valentine assays and believes to be important. He 
declares that he had three main purposes in writing the volume: "to evaluate existing 
interpretations of poverty; to probe the implications for social policies; and to propose 
measures for improving our knowledge and understanding of the poor" (C&P, p. 154). 
Focusing on only one aspect of the first goal (ie, the Lewisian view) does not permit 
equitable evaluation of the full range of his achievements and failures. I will examine 
Valentine's attainment of his goals in reverse order to their listing above, returning to 
his use of the culture concept in the latter half of this review. 

Before proceeding with this analysis, it will be helpful to summarize the book briefly. 
Chapter 1 is a brief introduction to the history and current uses of the concept of culture, 
of which more below. Chapter 2 roasts the arch-poverty-culturists: E. Franklin Frazier, 
Nathan Glazer, and Daniel P. Moynihan. Moynihan again, Walter Miller, and David 
Matza. Valentine believes that these writers wish to assign to poor people full responsi- 
bility for their own poverty. Chapter 3 is an assault on one of the chief gurus of urban 
anthropology, Oscar Lewis. In Valentine's view, Lewis’ primary focus on the family as 


* Charles A. Valentine, “Deficit, Difference, and Bicultural Models of Afro-American Behavior," 


Harvard Educational Review, 41, May 1971, 187-157- 
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the unit of study causes him to lose sight of the social system as a whole and of the ways 
the system influences cultural forms and individuals’ behavior. Chapter 4 contains short 
discussions of the contributions of Kenneth Clark, Charles Keil, Thomas Gladwin, and 
Elliot Liebow, who appear more sensitive to the structural imperatives of industrial society 
and to the adaptive value of seemingly exotic lower class behaviors. 

In Chapters 5 and 6 the author proposes that the monolithic culture-of-poverty formu- 
lation be replaced in social thought by a model of poor people grouped into a wide 
variety of subsocieties/subcultures, each in itself also heterogenous. The connections be- 
tween poor people’s lives and the workings of the larger society Valentine regards as 
obvious but scarcely documented; he urges his colleagues to provide more and better 
ethnographies of the poor, and to suspend judgment on many issues until appropriate 
evidence is available. Courageously and intelligently, he specifies the findings he expects 
the new research to produce, systematically contrasting his predictions with those previous- 
ly put forward by Lewis, Miller, and Herbert Gans, as well as unnamed analysts of the 
radical left. In a Postscript, Valentine outlines a plan for “Empowering the Poor to 
Reduce Inequality” (C&P, p. 154); this is considered below. The book ends with an Ap- 
pendix on fieldwork, in which Valentine makes Suggestions about how to conceptualize 
and carry out an ethnography of an urban neighborhood. 

Valentine is most successful in his suggestions for a strategy of research to improve our 
understanding of the lifeways of the poor, and of the subtle processes through which they 
are constrained by the larger society. An anthropologist, he calls for “fully rounded eth- 
nographic studies” aimed at "investigating and describing at first hand the entire range 
of custom and belief that makes up the whole culture of representative lower-class popu- 
lations” (C&P, p. 114). The Appendix is entitled “Toward an Ethnographic Research 
Design"; it contains excellent methodological advice and an extensive "outline of sub- 
cultural materials," for such fieldwork, Having worked out a design, Valentine heeded his 
own advice and went with his family into the field, in this case a Black, urban ghetto area. 
His HER article is an early progress report on his research in “Blackston.” 

Valentine is absolutely correct that we possess little valid and reliable evidence about 
patterns of living among the poor. Since completion of his book, around 1967, a number 
samy hm tn sew Her Hip Kenen Lav nn Ko 
methods appropriate for the Re a i n ae PUN E ainat ethnographic 
when used to understand social 4 ; ene iba CRM M oroughly adapted 
; A units that are constituent parts of urban centers or na- 
tional states: pe present challenge of ethnography at home is a far more difficult one 
study" (080 gros bp who run them be themselves treated as "objects of 

(CEP, p. 149) by the researcher, so that we may achieve a realistic knowledge of the 
: compulsions experienced by poor people. He also recommends that "direct, intensive, 
personal exposure" (C&P, p. 98) of the fieldworker to the community be complemented 
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by “large-scale social surveys" (C&P, P. 102) of the same community. Simultaneously, 
however, he warns against using "social statistics" (C&P, p. 6), or conventional census 
categories, to describe the cultural patterns of any non-western and/or non-middle class 
group for whom such indicators have not previously been found applicable through 
ethnographic study, His paragraph on the multiple possible meanings of "households 
without an observable resident adult male" (C&P, p. 6) is a real gem! 

Valentine is an enthusiast about ethnography and this leads to a few excesses, His opti- 
mistic assertion that anthropologists will adapt successfully to contemporary needs, in part 
because they have done so before, i.e., they "succeeded notably with the American Indians" 
(C&P: 147). This passage must have been written before Vine Deloria! Despite the fact 
that he has formidable libertarian credentials, it seems of questionable taste to refer 
to the people among whom he advocates research as the "savage underclasses," poten- 
tially predatory nomads,” “marauding hostile tribes" (C&P, P- 147); he intends sarcasm 
here toward poverty-culture partisans, but the joke may not be recognized. 

Moreover, Valentine's case history of the eight-year-old Blackston boy (in the HER 
article) illustrates some of the pitfalls of the “new anthropology" (C&P, p. 148): it can be 
unpredictable, unproductive, and even destructive to the individuals involved, Valentine 
chronicles the despicable treatment of the boy by school and hospital authorities, without 
once seeming to reflect on his own possible influence in exacerbating the behavior of the 
“professionals,” He says that after he discovered the boy's plight, he “naively turned to 
local school and hospital personnel for clarification. Before we knew it, there was sud- 
denly a move afoot at the nearby hospital to have this long-forgotten child inyoluntarily 
Committed to a state mental hospital immediately. ...” (C&P, p. 151). He rejects out of 
hand the school's finding that from its perspective the boy was "incapable of learning and 
dangerously uncontrollable” (C&P, p. 150), and scoffs at the hospital staff's image of him 
(Valentine) and his colleagues as “civil rights agitators” (C&P, p. 151). 

It seems to me that Valentine's intervention—always a problematic step for an anthro- 
pologist in the field, for in these circumstances he is predominantly a learner—might 
have been less traumatic for all had he followed from the beginning two of his own 
Suggestions for doing urban anthropology. First, he should have defined the school and 
the hospital and their officials as themselves important "objects of study." Second, he 
should have assumed that the subcultures of the school and hospital have a “human worth 
and dignity” of their own, and “need not be viewed as an alien mode inimical to one’s 
own lifeways” (C&P, p. 147), or to the lifeways of one's friends and informants, Given 
these assumptions about the professionals’ behavior and values, he might have intervened 
With more sophistication, or not intervened at all. However, Valentine scorns the notion 
that members of occupational groups, age grades, specific institutions, etc., share special- 
ized subcultures (cf. C&P, p. 104-107) peculiar to their particular group, and thus could 
not forewarn himself. I emphasize that I am not defending the “professionals'” behavior 
toward this boy. I suggest that Valentine may have served unintentionally as a catalyst 
for it, and that he need not have done so. 
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Valentine’s handling of the social policy implications of his opponents’ views on pov- 
erty is his least satisfactory performance, in book or article. According to him, orthodox 
positions "support the long-established rationalization of blaming poverty on the poor” 
(C&P, p. 15), and thus lead to efforts to change the living habits of poor people, rather 
than the structural arrangements of society that keep them impoverished; the “tradi- 
tional programs of the welfare establishment have proved inadequate” (C&P, p. 155), as 
has the War on Poverty, because their main (and unsuccessful) thrust is to brainwash 
individual poor people to middle class standards, Valentine does not carry analysis of 
this “social-work solution (C&P, p. 75), as he calls it following Lewis, to deeper levels, 
but there are few who would dispute this conclusion. 

It is impossible, however, to discover anything especially hopeful in Valentine's own 
ameliorative proposal. He calls for a nation-wide program of “positive discrimination” 
(C&P, p. 158) in favor of the unemployed and underemployed, with “predominant local 
power for the poor” (C&P, p. 166) in administering the program, which must have "the 
force of law” (C&P, p. 163). He scarcely considers the relevance of this for the vast bulk 
of poor people in America (single mothers, physically and mentally handicapped people, 
the aged, teenagers legally proscribed from work, parents of very large families, etc.), 
and he admits that it is not likely to be implemented “unless it is supported by highly 
organized and extremely urgent mass public pressure” (C&P, p. 170), for which prospects 
were as dim in 1968 as they are in 1971. 

Valentine pairs his "utopian" (C&P, p. 160) proposal with bristling condemnations of 
ha most feasible, genuine alternatives to current poverty policy: family allowances, 
child allowances, guaranteed annual income (g.a.i.), and their ilk. For Valentine, the 
chief defects of these ideas seem to be a) their association with the name of Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, a poverty-culture theorist with whom Valentine is especially angry: 
and 3 the low levels of payments planned for early versions of such programs, kept 
down in a camel’s nose strategy to get something through the Congress. Valentine pre- 
tends political innocence and lambasts all variations of income strategies as programs of 

guaranteed poverty” (C&P, p. 152). I can find no other bases for Valentine’s opposition 
to the g.a.i. genera: a ees not question its impact on people's willingness to work, he 
joe ue dest Ecc of its doles for those who remain unemployed, and he 

: an ferocity toward single mothers of the Nixon and earlier 

versions, 
TM er paper’ bara such as the gai. is consistent with his 
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power by representatives of the poor" (C&P, P- 142). Yet when forced by the flow of his 
arguments to select a remedial program among this alternative, the “social-work solution," 
and his wishy-washy amalgam ("positive discrimination"), he supports the last. Why does 
he abandon the position he has constructed so laboriously? The reason is not convincing: 
"In the United States . . . a socialist revolution by violent seizure of power in the interests 
of the lower class does not appear practicable" (C&P, p. 146). So what, if structural dis- 
crimination is the root cause? 

Writing in $966 or 1967, it was not easy to imagine a revolution in America, or even a 
greening. Yet in 1971, he is scarcely more sanguine. He conceives of three possible alterna- 
tives to currently degrading "mainstream institutions" (HER, p. 156): the development 
by oppressed groups of separate social and economic institutions (e.g, Black National- 
ism), systematic dual socialization of minority group members into both mainstream cul- 
ture and their own variation of it (his favored solution, which he dubs "biculturation"), 
and "radical alteration of the existing dominant institutions" stemming from "revolu- 
tionary innovations in the national social structure as a whole. . . . Some reason for hope 
may lie in these quarters" (HER, p. 156). But not much, we gather. 

I believe that there is an underlying motive for this waffling on the action implications 
of the theoretical diagnosis. Valentine is committed to a mildly puritanical, middle class 
way of life, and in at least two senses. First, there is his emphasis on work as evidenced in 
his proposal to reduce poverty, in his unreasoned rejection of all income strategies, and 
in his frequent accusations (projections?) of fear of and revulsion at poor people leveled 
at writers who dare to describe unattractive characteristics in the life styles of the im- 
poverished. I am particularly impressed that Valentine sees the chief payoff of his program 
to reduce poverty to be "the achievement, fulfillment, and enjoyment of the rewards and 
satisfactions already generally available to citizens outside disadvantaged groups" (C&P, 
P. 157). The pathology of middle class life in postindustrial society has no place in his 
essay; one might expect at least a hint of skepticism, even in a short book. May I be 
clear: I do not suggest that middle class people have it as tough as poor people. I am 
merely asking whether “the rewards of the affluent society” (C&P, p. 165), that most 
readers of Valentine’s book presumably enjoy, are as unmixed as his presentation suggests. 

Second, it appears that Valentine is guilty of almost the same sin—wishing middle class 
life Styles on minority group persons—that he tries to pin on the arch-poverty-culturists 
(Moynihan, Glazer, Lewis, etc.). The difference is subtle: culture-of-poverty theorists wish 
to impose mainstream values on people whom they feel do not possess them; Valentine 
believes that the “cultural values of the poor may be much the same as middle class 
values, merely modified in practice because of situational stresses” (C&P, p. 17). This is a 
major theme of the book: lower class people are frustrated Babbitts, prevented by “the 
system” from behaving like reliable middle Americans. An implicit corollary: middle 
Americans have nothing much to learn from minority subcultures. 

It is to me curious that minority leaders have not seized upon the assimilationist bias 
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in Valentine's argument. In effect, he is asserting that minority peoples have few traits or 
habits that are more than “situational or circumstantial adaptations" (C&P, p. 7), useful 
in currently oppressive circumstances, that will be cast aside willingly when the system is 
altered. Perhaps the energy of Valentine's onslaught on the poverty-culturists, who to 
him emphasize only negative life ways, blinds readers to this irony. Valentine himself has 
not been able to maintain consistency. His experience in Blackston causes him to empha- 
size the “legitimacy and creativity of ethnic cultures” (HER, p. 156), and his concept of 
biculturation “calls attention to a kind of psychocultural adequacy" (HER, p. 156) that 
Afro-American and other minority subcultures possess. In 1971, a crypto-assimilationist 
position is hard to argue. 

Reference (above) to minority groups’ “adaptations” moves us to the final task of this 
review: examination of Valentine's use of the concept of culture. “Adaptations” figure 
prominently in his ideas on the subject and in the defects of his analysis of his opponents’ 
positions. 

It is a “major thesis” of Valentine’s book that “the culture-of-poverty notion and related 
ideas contradict all important positive aspects of the culture concept” (C&P, p. 15). One 
expects, following this, evidence that the interpretations of Lewis, Moynihan, et al, fail 
to coincide with an anthropologically respectable cluster of meanings and connotations 
of the central term, and this documentation Valentine does try to provide. But he is too 
eager to admonish those who bad-mouth the poor; his criticisms are ultimately inconsistent 
with his own definition of culture, and with important aspects of the concept that he 
omits from the definition. 

His original, simple formulation is unexceptionable: culture is "the entire way of life 
followed by a people" (C&P, p. 3). More fully, culture 


dw includes all socially standardized ways of seeing and thinking about the world; of 
understanding relationships among people, things, and events; of establishing prefer- 
ences and purposes; of carrying out actions and pursuing goals. In a general sense, then, 
culture consists of the rules which generate and guide behavior. (C&P, p. 3) 


Valentine acknowledges that this is not the only possible definition, but it seems to me a 
good one, acceptable to most American cultural anthropologists. He makes five further 
assertions about culture, all of them sound: that all men participate in some culture 
NUUS akei that all cultures are patterned and internally coherent (organization); that 
each AU isa unique synthesis, worthy of respect for its own (creativity); that cultures are 
collective adaptations to environment and to history; and that adaptations and values are 
not seu isomorphic in any particular cultural instance. He applies these points to 
the various culture-of-poverty authors' writings, and finds their conclusions inadequate on 
one or several grounds. 

Valentine's criticisms of the culture-of-poverty school are basically four in number: 
that its substantive base is inadequate; that it ignores "crucial structural characteristics 
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of the stratified social system” (C&P, p. 17); that it does not respect the coherence and 
utility of the life ways of the poor; and that it regularly confuses cultural values and 
situational adaptations. With the first of these strictures I cannot quarrel: the social sci- 
entist’s instinct for more research is too strong within me, and there is truth to the charge, 
for example, that Oscar Lewis’ published data on poor families are deep on some topics 
but very incomplete on others. EM 

The claim that poverty-culturists ignore the structural characteristics of the social sys- 
tem has more limited validity. Most of the authors upon whom Valentine concentrates are 
not successful in delineating the external forces that constrain the poor. This failure may 
be due, in part, to political and economic bias. It is also a function of social science's 
general incompetence at formulating convincing descriptions of the organization of large- 
scale, industrial societies, a problem to which Valentine's "new anthropology" (C&P, 
p. 148) is belatedly addressing itself. But the main cause of the blindness to structure in 
Valentine's authors is his own process of selecting them, criteria for which he at no point 
explains. He has managed to exclude a wide range of contemporary perspectives on poy- 
erty: ethnographic and semi-ethnographic accounts, such as those of Robert Bell, Harry 
Caudill, Allison Davis, Eleanor Pavenstedt, John Rohrer and Munro Edmonson, Murray 
Wax and associates, William F. Whyte, and more rhetorical treatments, like those of 
Stokeley Carmichael, Vine Deloria, Franz Fanon, Michael Harrington, Frank Riessman, 
and Alvin Schorr, most of whom favor a structural interpretation similar to Valentine's. 
Frazier, Moynihan, etc, do not represent the full spectrum of “existing interpretations 
of poverty" (C&P, p. 154), and Valentine may be faulted for pretending that they do. 

Indeed, Valentine, the structuralist, fails entirely to exploit the “philosophical positions 
of the radical left” (C&P, p. 145); Fanon and Marx (and no others) are mentioned twice 
each. This is at least consistent with his general skepticism about radical solutions, More 
puzzling, he specifically disassociates himself early in the book from “that branch of 
anthropology called social,” which is “interested in social relations and social institutions’ 
rather than culture” (C&P, p. 4; emphasis in original), precisely the subjects for investiga- 
tion that he promotes throughout his essay. His declaration may be understood as a 
reflection of a basic division within the field of anthropology, that can be oversimplified 
as American (cultural) vs. British (social) perspectives, but in the present context it is 
magnificently self-defeating. Through his choice, Valentine shuts himself off from some 
of the best contemporary thinking and data about the influence of social structure on the 
behavior of individuals, 

Valentine's third major criticism is that culture-of-poverty theorists do not respect the 
creativity of the patterns of living of the poor; they see only negative characteristics; they 
evidence "a profound implicit conviction that the lifeways of the poor are inherently 
deserving of destruction" (C&P, p. 74). If Valentine's excerpts from Frazier are representa: 
tive of that pioneer Black scholar's thinking, the Charge may be true concerning him; but 
what place do Frazier's thirty-year-old conclusions have in an essay on current interpreta- 
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tions of poverty? As for the rest, Valentine regularly confuses differentially successful 
efforts to report objectively about lower class life with intentions to malign those who 
practice it. The derogation seems as often in Valentine's reading and interpretation as it is 
in the writings he reviews. 

For example, Valentine devotes more than four pages (C&P, p. 59°63) to refuting Oscar 
Lewis’ suggestion that lack of participation in major social and political institutions is a 
typical attribute of people living in poverty. I do not think that the refutation is success: 
ful, but my main point is that lack of participation in major institutions is not good or bad, 
in and of itself; one’s evaluation of it depends, inter alia, upon one’s political philosophy, 
the specific cultural situation, etc. Lewis merely specifies that nonparticipation is a 
phenomenon he frequently observed in his investigations; it is Valentine's reaction that 
converts the observation into an allegation of turpitude. Similarly, Moynihan's realistic 
appraisal of the political vulnerability of poor Black people in racist America is said to 
reveal his underlying “expedient attitude toward the powerless” (C&P, p. 36). Even Ken- 
neth Clark is reproached for a “rather heavy awareness of pathology" (C&P, p. 83) in 
Central Harlem. Although Valentine acknowledges that “From a theoretical standpoint, 
there must be few if any cultures or subcultures with no dysfunctional or pathogenic 
elements" (C&P, p. 145), in his analyses of these writings he does not concur in any writer's 
specification thereof. 

This posture is further exaggerated in the 1971 article. A major generalization here is 
that Afro-Americans are “more conversant with, and competent in, mainstream culture 
tham most non-Black Americans believe or admit" (HER, p. 156). Probably so, and Valen- 
tine could probably present some evidence to support the idea. He gives, however, but 
one extended illustration: of how Black participants in situations of formal intergroup 
contact. (i.e, court sessions, commission hearings) understand both middle class and Afro- 
Amena dialects of English, but in such circumstances speak only the Afro-American 
idiom. “This often leads to confusion,” Valentine remarks, because “the non-Black main- 
streamers are generally limited to a single cultural system,” and thus do not understand 
all of what the Afro-Americans say, whereas the Blacks are “bicultural and bidialectical” 
PRAETTE Valentine thus holds up Blacks’ unwillingness or inability (he does not 
suggest which) to switch codes in circumstances when it is to their advantage to make them- 
aa maea as an example of their possessing “a richer repertoire of varied life styles 
: se DE 3 Jest social superiors” (HER, P. 145). Romantic nonsense! 
dica E imate bn is to show that the poor, like all men. (universalism), have 
ui cu tures T are organized creative, and adaptive (whether shown ultimately to be 
versions of middle class lifeways or partially sui generis. Enthused with this goal, he 
overlooks the likelihood that early and lasting experiences of es l 
ciung tHe X i poverty may permanent y 

ge the persons undergoing them. For him, malnutrition maims no bodies, political 
repression Vg no apathy, repeated economic disaster suggests to the imeno likeli- 
hood of continued failure. In effect, Valentine assumes that no learning is irreversible, 
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that both culture and the people who carry it are infinitely malleable, like pieces of clay 
easily reshaped in response to changes in external pressures. Most anthropologists, even 
those attracted to structuralism and to a non-psychological view of man, would not go this 
far, nor would Valentine, abstractly. But his vigor in “defending” poor people carries 
him perilously close to this. 

Valentine's final contention is that frequently encountered aspects of the life of the 
poor (especially those that are not especially attractive to middle class observers) are 
either imperfectly understood by us and/or “situational adapatations with little or no 
subcultural rationale" (C&P, p. 118); they are not pieces of a subculture or derived from 
the values of the people practicing them. In his most systematic application of this idea, 
Valentine dismisses the bulk of Lewis’ poverty-culture traits (ie., unemployment, con- 
sensual marriage, low levels of aspiration, low frequency of political participation, etc.) 
as “unavoidable matters of situational expediency” (C&P, p. 115). We must rid ourselves, 
he says, of the “simple misconception that people everywhere live as they do because they 
prefer their actual mode of existence and its consequences” (C&P, p. 8). 

True enough, but largely irrelevant. These “situational adaptations” are precisely the 
stuff of culture as proposed by Valentine earlier in the book. Recall his simplest definition, 
quoted above: “the entire way of life followed by a people” (C&P, p. 3). A few pages fur- 
ther on, he declares that one of the major “insights of cultural theory” is the “recognition 
that through culture men collectively adapt themselves to environmental conditions and 
historical circumstances. Cultures have thus come to be understood as adaptive responses 
to such conditions and circumstances" (C&P, p. 5; emphasis supplied). It is difficult for me 
to reconcile this statement (quite respectable, anthropologically) with Valentine's other 
proposition that most of what orthodox observers regard as aspects of the culture, or of 
the subcultures, of poverty are really “adaptations,” and thus not properly subsumed 
under either label. This inconsistency is further evidence, I think, of Valentine's intoler- 
ance of any apparent criticism of the poor; when he cannot dismiss a supposedly nega- 
tive trait on another ground, he classifies it as non-cultural. 

At any rate, in 1971 Valentine has lost his previous reluctance to specify aspects of 
the cultures and subcultures of minority groups. The man who laughed at the “intellectual 
fad of attributing a ‘culture’ or ‘subculture’ to almost any social categorj" (CYP, p. 15), 
and who urged that “ethnic differentials are quite minor in comparison to the com- 
monalities within strata and the contrasts between classes" (C&P, p. 123), has now in Black- 
ston alone discovered "some fourteen different Afro-American subgroups with more or 
less distinct cultures, as well as nine other non-Afro-ethnic subgroups" (HER, p. 140)! His 
identification of diversity within Blackston is, however, consistent with his earlier postulate 
of heterogeneity among poor populations, a possibility he claims poverty-culturists reject. 

Valentine's newly-adapted banner of "biculturation" is based on the proposition that 
Afro-Americans (and presumably other minority groups) possess a series of sub-sub- 
cultures (“The notion of a single homogeneous ‘Negro culture’ . . . will not fit our data 
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except perhaps in certain special senses....” [HER, p. 140-1]) into which children are 
socialized previous to their exposure to mainstream mass media, schools, employment 
settings, etc. He seems to believe that a person can achieve a fairly productive adjustment 
as an adult if the informal processes of socialization into sub-group lifeways are comple- 
mented by a mainstream education that respects and enhances “the legitimacy and 
creativity of ethnic cultures” (HER, p. 156). He is not optimistic that mainstream edu- 
cators can be brought around to his perspective. 

It is difficult to form an opinion of the potential power of the biculturation model. 
Valentine outlines it briefly, and does not explore policy implications beyond a few gen- 
eral remarks, To many readers, the biculturation model will seem very similar to the 
“cultural difference model” propounded recently by Joan and Stephen Baratz and Wil- 
liam Stewart (HER, p. 139), but Valentine claims this is not so. The difference model, he 
says, makes the false "implicit assumption that . . . distinct cultural systems can enter 
human experience only as mutually exclusive alternatives, never as intertwined or simul- 
taneously available repertoires” (HER, p. 141). The literature of this debate, as footnoted 
in the HER article, is mostly in journal articles and conference reports in the field of lin- 
guistics; I cannot evaluate the validity or usefulness of Valentine's distinction. 

However, in anthropological theory the notion of biculturation is not new. It has been 
Sd often to refer to the process of growing up, and to the related state of personal 
adjustment in "plural societies" or situations within which social groups of contrasting 
cultural backgrounds co-exist in nearly stable equilibrium vis-a-vis each other and the 
outside world. Much research employing the two concepts has been done in the Carib- 
bean ies where nearly every nation and island presents a different configuration of 
pluralism among Afro-Americans, East Indians, Europeans, Amerindians, Levantines, 
and others. D pio societies have historical roots in extreme forms of nineteenth 
po o» PUSH hen the constituent groups into juxtaposition. T 
intellectual tradition upon Shih to aera xd ise Ma more insp 5 A 
turation and pluralism have an egali nd his meliorative proposals. As slogans, bicul- 
pluie ocelot haath d ire pore RES flexible sound, but the reality of most 
child socialized biculturally learns "e in PA uet E cupa 
Maca Do TON ld i Mp le in the ways Sb his own group, but he also 
(usually) is prohibited from idus thi essei na ener and that x 
nowhere more clear than in pino s ; eae S COM Ens ORA s e 
cited by Valentine as the initial ag bid maed Pi E E 
tilpie BEA decl Mm s leas about biculturation. Persons who wish 
Society in the British West Indies puce = Pe "ER with M. G. Smith's The Plural 

sity of California Press, 1965) and Leo Kuger and 


*Steven Polgar, 


“Biculturati i " x j 
1960, 217-235. uration of Mesquakie Teenage Boys," American Anthropologist, 62, April 
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M. G. Smith, eds., Pluralism in Africa (University of California Press, 1969), as well as 
Sidney Mintz' review of the former book in the American Anthropologist for August, 1966. 
Apparently linguists are strongly attracted to the biculturation model; its dimensions 
coincide with what is known about language-learning (although not necessarily with other 
forms of learning), and through it, language teachers perceive an escape from the noxious 
task of trying to extirpate "Black English" and other minority dialects, while promoting 
S.A.E. Another attractive aspect is the implicit support it provides for community control 
of neighborhood schools, until now justified mostly by political and administrative argu- 
ments. Very generally, Valentine understands this: "Recognition of bicultural processes 
. congruent with desirable changes in the practice of service institutions operating in 
Black ghettos” (HER, p. 156). Locally controlled schools staffed by educators who under- 
stand and support the tenets of biculturation may be able to develop for themselves effec- 
tive forms of schooling to replace the discredited and insulting “compensatory” programs 
that now masquerade as assistance to poor children. 

In looking over what I have written, I am aware that much of it is negative. Overall, 
both book and article make me impatient and annoyed, for I sense that in them an in- 
telligent, well-read, and dedicated anthropologist has blunted the force of his original 
ideas and criticisms by indulging in a prolonged public fit of outraged indignation. Much 
of the indignation is justified: the culture of poverty or “deficit” (HER, p. 138) model has 
been seriously misunderstood and cruelly applied in education, government, and else- 
where. But we will not attain improved understanding by substituting one form of 
extremism for another, by refuting caricatures of opponents’ positions, by denying the 
reality of almost all flaws in the conduct of those we champion. i 

In the substantive shifts between his 1968 and 1971 publications, there are signs that 
this self-defeating aspect of Valentine's partisanship is on the wane. I look forward to 
reading more systematic and empirically-supported presentations of his biculturation 
model. And I believe that the promised ethnography of Blackston may prove to be a 
seminal scientific event: much more significant, over the long haul, than Culture and 


Poverty. 
JOHN D. HERZOG 


Northeastern University 
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Toward a Children’s Defense Fund* 


Community ConTROL: THE BLACK DEMAND FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
LARGE AMERICAN CITIES, 

by Alan A. Altshuler. 

New York: Pegasus Press, 1970. 238 pp. $6.95. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL Poricv: LOCAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION, 
edited by C. A. Bowers, Ian Housego, and Doris Dike. 
New York: Random House, 1970. 209 pp. $3.50. 


Five years after the publication of the Coleman Report! American educators have been 
unable to increase the impact of schooling on the child's verbal achievement. Within the 
range of nationwide school variation, no school influences—other than socio-economic and 
racial integration of students in classes and some unknown and virtually unexplored 
variety of teacher quality—have any impact on the tested achievement, years of schooling, 
or numbers of students who graduate. Teacher experience, degrees, certification, salary; 
size of school and class; type of books, facilities, and curriculum—none have any appre- 
ciable impact. Family background still remains by far the most important determinant 
of the tested cognitive skills and the types of credentials the child possesses when he enters 
and exits the school.? Stated another way, our schools just do not differ very much; and 

*What follows may be more essay than review, This is not meant as a slight to the authors and 
editors of the two books, and collection of essays and responses. Their presentations are intelligent, 
timely, and sometimes incisive or provocative, And merely to digest their contents would detract 
from their cogent if damnably conflicting signals. (Not much in either book is just noise.) 


James S. Coleman, et al. 
ment Printing Office, 1966). 


^A reasonable shorthand measure for family ba i ini 
d la! 
groups is soctocecotioitic status, ly background influences when examining large 


£ ‘ But that shorthand measure is merely a very rough cipher for 
i underlying variety of affective behavior among parent, child, e B kanent onic in- 
iim so greatly both the content and method of the individual child's learning. There is some 
22 iplius bs e racial segregation of schools even more adversely affects Blacks con- 
bui i a y Black schools. See Kenneth B. Clark, Dark Ghetto: Dilemmas of Social 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1965), pp. 119-121. Cf. U. S, Commission on Civil Rights, 


en Isolation is the Public Schools: A Report (Washington: U, S. Government Printing Office, 
é ) ppan osi Alan B. Wilson, "Educational Consequences of Segregation in a California 

EAN in Appendices to Racial Isolation in the Public Schools (Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1967) pp. 167-204. Even assuming that income and social class “explain” 


Equality of Educational Opportunity (Washington: U. S. Govern- 


Harvard Educational Review Vol. 41 No.3 August 1971 
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the small differences in resources previously deemed important by researchers, teachers, 
administrators, and reformers matter little. 

The circumscribed influence of schooling gains special significance when we consider 
the lot of the poor. The schools are failing to provide the poor and the Black—as a group? 
—with the same educational outcomes and credentials as the rest. The schools are not 
now, and never have been, the common melting pot where the peculiarly American prom- 
ise of upward mobility for the underclass was met.‘ In effect, school merely assists the child’ 
to accept his fate in life. The schools label and sort the castoffs, separate the poor and the 
Black from the rich and the white (the plumbers from the professionals and match 
each to his place in life.5 Unfortunately, our bureaucratic job market and way of life 
are still largely closed to those whom the schools label as failures. 

The Coleman Report's major hope for change within the present school organization— 
socio-economic (and racial) integration of student bodies’—has faltered in the face of 


all the differences in standardized test measures (and much more consequential measures of 
potential outcome in society, like a diploma) Blacks still would be more adversely affected: Blacks 
constitute a disproportionate share of the low-income group. 

*I do not mean to imply that every child should achieve the same educational outcome. To 
make that the goal of education would be to cover our eyes to vital individual differences. On the 
other hand, existing evidence is far from conclusive that the children of the poor are preordained 
by some genetic shortcoming to graduate, if at all, at the bottom of the class. To claim that the 
educational failure of the poor as a group is the inevitable result of individual differences is only 
an attempt to ignore the failure of our education system, Until there is clear and convincing 
€vidence to the contrary, I submit that when the poor as a group leave the school at the bottom 
of the heap, it is a clear signal that the school has failed. The point is this: the failure of the 
poor in school is that of the educator not the child. 

“See, for example, Colin Greer, "Public Schools: The Myth of the Melting Pot,” Saturday 
Review, 52 (November 15, 1969), pp. 84-86. | 

ë See, for example, Emlen Hall, “On the Road to Educational Failure: A Lawyer's Guide to 
Tracking,” Inequality in Education, 5 (June 3o, 1970), p. 1; Edgar Z. Friedenberg, "Status and 
Role Identity in Education," in Bowers, Education and Social Policy, pp. 150-153; Jules Henry, 
"Is Education Possible?", in Bowers, p. 115. 

*In fact the situation is worse than that for Blacks. The job market adds its own institutional 
racism to limit entry and promotion, For Blacks, the earning gap may considerably exceed the 
"learning," school outcome, gap. See Samuel Bowles, "Towards Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity," Harvard Educational Review, 38 (Winter, 1968), 89, 96-98; Stephan Michelson, "Equating 
Racial Incomes: On the Efficacy of Employment and Educational Policies" (Washington, D. C.: 
Brookings Institute, 1967. Mimeographed); Randall D. Weiss, "The Effects of Education on the 
Earnings of Blacks and Whites,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 52 (May, 1970), 150-159. 
On the brighter side, however, it may be easier to raise the life outcomes of the poor than their 
tested cognitive skill achievement: the evidence suggests that cognitive skills, measured by stan- 
dardized tests, play a smaller role in job allocation and income than originally realized. See 
Center for Education Policy Research, Preliminary Report to the Carnegie Foundation (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: C. E. P. R., 1970), p. 116. Hereafter cited as Preliminary Report. 

"Consider Moynihan's 1967 argument (which accepted race as the single most inclusive deter- 
minant of socio-economic class): "Coleman's data represent the most important demonstration 
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white hostility and resistance. Racial and socio-economic isolation in schools increases 
as public officials enforce a public policy of racial separation. Students and teachers do 
not happen upon a school: both are assigned to particular schools by public officials. The 
resulting school segregation by race is therefore hardly adventitious; in light of available 
alternatives, it is the result of a conscious public policy to segregate schools by race and 
class. The response of many school boards, and some courts, is to deem the policy of 
geographic zoning for students “neutral.’”8 But this response seems hypocritical if we con- 
sider the state actions which insure existing patterns of residential segregation. In such 
circumstances, it is blind to view the “neighborhood school"? policy in such circumstances 
as neutral. Several courts have made similar judgments.!? Furthermore, if teachers are 
assigned to racially separate schools in proportion to the racial composition of the student 
body, the presumption of state-imposed faculty segregation extends to student segrega- 
tion as well.11 Unfortunately, no guiding principle of constitutional law for a minimally 
acceptable school system has yet been articulated by the Supreme Court.!? 

The Supreme Court's most recent pronouncements in Swann v. Charlotte Mechklenburg 


of the absolute necessity of racial integration that has ever been assembled. . . . The evidence 
is that if we are going to produce equality of educational opportunity in the United States in 
this generation, we must do so by sending Negro students, and other minority students as well, 
E majority white school " Quoted in James K. Kent, “The Coleman Report: Opening Pandora's 
ee in The Politics of Urban Education, ed. Marilyn Gittell and Alan G. Hevesi (New York: 
Hee 1969), p. 85. As there has been no such massive integration since that statement—and even 
iscounting for the hyperbole of Moynihan's argument—I wonder what new evidence would 
Meis only the Moynihan Policy of benign neglect but the Nixon administration’s down- 
righi ty to such “forced integration” of the schools. As to the unseemly, and unjustified, 
oN qeu, of the ens argument, more anon. See infra, fn. 17. 
» for example, Deal v. Cincinnati Board of Ed. F.2d i F.2d 
1987, 1392 (6th Cir, 1970). BE 79°). vo P? 
° f 
n eiae veu ead school" with considerable apprehension. I suspect that exami- 
e Rus ; Site selection, capacity, attendance area, and transfer policies and practices 
bia d systems would Icyo} that the actual implementation of most so-called “neighbor- 
p PAN s opos vn wen “neutral,” or even "neighborhood," and hardly without racial 
0 B £i 
Mui E Gn SS bd i ee pray 87, 41-42 (4th Cir. 1968); Henry v. Clarksdale 
2 E , 687, (5th Cir. 1969); Spangler v. Pasadena City Bd. 
of Ed, 311 F, ‘Supp. 734 742 (C.D. Cal. 1970); Davis v. Sch. Dist. of City of Pontiac, F. Supp. 
734742 (ED. Mich, 1970). E 
* Davis, supra, at 743, 745; see also U.S, R 
201, 280 (N.D. Il. 1969). s * V. School Dist. 151 of Cook County, Ill., go. F. Supp. 
“Compare Alexander v. Holmes Count: 
iiec y Bd. of Ed., go S.Ct. 24 (1970) (schools from which 
Mein cuc effectively excluded" on the basis of race or color); Fide 3 oun Sch. Bd. of 
QR zem Mni ss Abi 430, 442 (1968) (a school system “without a ‘white’ and a ‘Negro’ 
s oe just s » see also Kemp v. Beasley, 432 F.2d 851, 856-57 (8th Cir. 1970) (per 
J. Blackman) (schools not “racially identified” nor “racially identifiable”) 
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Board of Education and companion cases go a long way toward making full integration 
the guiding principle where “state-imposed” school segregation was previously found to 
exist.18 Although some may wish to limit the force of Swann to a statement of remedy for 
Southern schools alone, the continuing problems of discrimination and racial separation 
clearly pertain to the North as well. The Swann decision was concerned with results and 
effect in terms of remedy, teacher assignment, and the construction and location of 
schools.!4 Eight days after Swann was announced, a federal district court followed exactly 
this concern, holding that segregation in San Francisco's public elementary schools resulted. 
from state action, and was thus unconstitutional under Brown.!5 The court ordered the 
San Francisco school authorities to integrate fully the public elementary schools for the 
1971 fall term.16 

School integration, however, has never proven successful in compensating for the effect 
of extra-school influences: the measured. cognitive skills of the poor still remain behind 
those of their classmates. Integration narrows but does not eliminate the outcome gap 
between rich and poor. Indeed the very patronizing rhetoric of integration—that the rich 
and the white are "good" resources which can enhance the achievement of the poor and 
the Black—may not be acceptable to many who were to be saved!? by the integration 
which has never come and still seems a long way off. 


* 39 U.S.L.W. 4437 (April 20, 1971); Davis v. Bd. of School Commissioners of Mobile, 39 U.SL.W. 
4447; North Carolina State Bd. of Ed. v. Swann, 39 U.S.L.W. 4449; McDaniel v. Barresi, 39 
U.S.L.W. 4450. Cf. Bradley v. Milliken, 433 F.2d 897 (6th Cir. 1970) (State of Michigan's reversal 
of local Detroit board's decision to implement a partial plan of high school desegregation and man- 
date for strict neighborhood student assignment policy held unconstitutional because they frus- 
(rated and delayed desegregration. 

* 89 U.S.L.W. 4437, 4443- 

? Brown v. Bd. of Ed., 347 U.S. 483 (1954): k 

? Johnson v. San Francisco Unified School District (N.D. Cal. April 28, 1971). Decisions in sev- 
eral other courts have declared school segregation unconstitutional in Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Denver, Las Vegas, Pontiac (Michigan), and South Holland (Illinois) within the past three 
years. Despite this spate of decisions, the difficulties of proof, vagaries of constitutional jdoctrine, 
time in litigation, delay in implementing remedy, and political opposition to desegregation make 
any hope for integration of most schools something far less than an immediate certainty. And, 
of course, the spectres of white flight by many with the wherewithal and continued containment 
of Blacks loom thereafter, 3 

“That patronizing rationale has also been eloquently rejected by Judge Sobeloff as a basis for 
the original Brown decision and as a defense for desegregation of majority Black schools in ma- 
jority Black districts, in Brunson v, Bd. of Trustees of School District No. 1 of Clarendon Co., 8, Ci, 
429 F.2d 820, 823-827 (4th Cir. 1970). For to label Black children as “inferior” Tesources: is to 
make explicit what the compulsory segregation laws merely implied. That implication of inferi- 
ority I trust will remain repugnant to our Constitution forever. (As so often happens, Judge 
Sobeloff's view was affirmed, sans eloquence, by the Supreme Court. See Swann, supra, at 4444.) 
By now it should be clear that neither the constitutionality of racial segregation nor the rightness 
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This general disillusionment with integration and the myth of the melting pot has led 
to a reevaluation of American education. Critics increasingly argue that school is a place 
where children sit by compulsion of law to be sorted, labelled, and finally spit out pretty 
much in the same ranks as they arrived. 

Many have responded to this state of affairs with proposals for reform. Before examin- 
ing the proposals of Altshuler (community control) and Bowers (a new professional 
autonomy free from local control), a cursory analysis of other proposals may be helpful 
in suggesting what I believe is needed before any effective reform is possible: the will, 
shared by large and diverse segments of our society, to change public education in order 
to serve the interests of the child. 


Other Proposals for Reform 


Given that schools have failed to raise the cognitive skills of poor children relative to 
rich, one might be tempted to look elsewhere for reform. Yet one proposal is to lengthen 
the period of schooling, thereby curtailing the amount of outside interference: for example, 
summer schools and preschools (Headstart). Some have proposed residential schools which 
isolate the child completely from his home environment. But complete institutionalization 
for all would be a frightening prospect; if applied to the poor alone, it would be con- 
stitutionally suspect and an elitist imposition of values on a powerless minority. Unlike 
the mixed and rather disappointing effects of preschool programs, however, summer school 
programi seem to hold considerable potential for helping poor children attain and main- 
tain cognitive skills.18 

Another rational reform might be to focus on family background rather than the school. 
Kom example, advocates of the guaranteed annual income hope to eliminate poverty and 
all its relatively deleterious effects on the educational outcomes of children. Unfortunately, 
much as we do-gooders might wish, such a simple and necessary action would not alter the 
educational outcome of the child greatly. Available evidence suggests that the education 
problem is not simply a matter of family income, but rather the patterns of communica- 
tion between child and parent, patterns which probably would not be altered merely by 
Ine Asn family income. Another response is to alter these patterns of communication, 
to train the parents in order to improve the ways they “teach” their children. But as we 


of public school integration depends on test score results. School segregation—certainly where 
"state" imposed in any way—is apartheid and therefore ethically repugnant, an unconstitutional 
Perpetuation of the cancer of racial discrimination that infects our lives and institutions. 

? Preliminary Report, p. 41. For example, a recent study in New York concluded that 80% of 
the measured achievement gap between Black and white children can be explained by differen- 
Hal growth over the summer vacation; Blacks failed to gain over the summer while whites con- 
tinued to gain at the same rate as in school, 
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do not know how to train teachers to teach, nor even what is “good” teaching, such a 
proposal smacks of fantasy: as a practical matter, if the schools failed the parents as chil- 
dren, it is doubtful that schools will now be able to help the parents teach their children 
to learn.1® 

The test-makers quite naturally call for diagnostic testing and teaching. That is their 
attempt to legitimize the sorting process which relies so heavily on tests. But the attempt 
seems less than whole-hearted when the “diagnosis” deriving from any test is invariably 
accompanied by a number score and percentile rank on national norms used by schools 
and teachers to place children in tracks and special programs that are too often self- 
fulfilling prophecies, The typical failure to provide a remedy and periodic reevaluation 
for the child placed in a “remedial” program challenges not only the accuracy of the test 
and the adequacy of “diagnosis” but the Constitution as well.20 Furthermore, the very 
legitimacy of testing and sorting is in question. Should educators be permitted to orches- 
trate the future of the child by effectively telling him during his elementary or secondary 
education what he is capable, and incapable, of accomplishing? What is needed is not 
more—or even "better"—standardized tests of the child's "achievement" and "ability," 
(since they only measure the experience provided), but ways to prevent more important 
outcome discrimination against the poor as a class. 

Performance contractors offer the option to let different people try to teach cognitive 
skills in the schools. Whether or not such programs merely teach children how to beat 
the test at the expense of broader skills, they at least guarantee either quick (but lasting?) 
results or a free miseducation. As taxpayers know, the same cannot be said for the rest of 
public education. Unfortunately, performance contracting may lead inevitably to the 
Breater use and sanctification of standardized measures of achievement. I, for one, fear 
standardization, testing, and the companion classification as just the kind of illegitimate 
labelling and sorting which should be barred rather than ballyhooed. 

Quite a different proposal is to forget the elusive search for ways to raise the measured 
Cognitive skills of the poor and focus instead on values, specifically the desire to achieve 
Something, and the credentials which enable a person to get where he wants to go.?! This 
raises the spectre, of course, of who is going to teach what values.?? But at least it is a 
Step toward honesty, a candid admission that schools inevitably provide students with 


? Preliminary Report, p. 26; Benjamin $. Bloom, Allison Davis, and Robert Hess, ed., Compen- 
satory Education for Cultural Deprivation (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965). Per- 
haps more important, the present pattern of self-fulfilling prophecies triggered by teacher cx- 
Pectations of student performance would not be altered either. 

™ See, e.g., Hobson v. Hansen, 269 F. Supp. 401, 442-492, 511-515 (D. D.C., 1967). 

7 Preliminary Report p. 9, p. 116, p. 142, p. 149. 

? See Charles V, Hamilton, “Race and Education: A Search for Legitimacy,” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review 38 (Fall, 1968), 669-684. 
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values.24 Why not give the poor the values, the will to succeed in life, that everyone else 
possesses? Such reform must include teaching the newly motivated child some content, 
if only the way in which he can get where he wants to go; and giving the child the school 
credentials he needs to get him there. The issue remains, however, how those controlling 
the child’s options after secondary schooling—employment and post-secondary education 
programs—would evaluate and admit such newly educated applicants. 

There is evidence that the gap in cognitive skills, between Black and white at least, 
is smaller than the earnings gap. To counter this unequal life opportunity, or at least 
prepare the employers and colleges to accept students schooled with new values and 
credentials, may call for altering the structure of the entire society as the only meaningful 
remedy. Some quite reasonably call for an end to the present sorting and labeling in the 
schools as the only sensible first step to the greening of America.?* But given the senseless, 
if not racist,?5 use of standardized tests and school credentials for entry into jobs and 
colleges, it may only be possible to alter society enough to accept a more egalitarian dis- 
tribution of credentials and values, consciously awarded in larger measure to the poor 
than at present.26 


? Cf. Jules Henry, “Is Education Possible," p. 110, p. 114, pp. 126-127. 

“See, for example, Friedenberg, "Status and Role Identity in Education," p. 150: “The final 
judgment tends to be molar: schools seem bent on turning out—and labelling—an all purpose 
grind that will keep nobody awake.” For two quite different “greening” proposals sec Charles E. 
Silberman, Crisis in the Classroom: The Remaking of American Education (New York: Random 
House, 1970); Everett W. Reimer, 4n Essay on Alternatives in Education (Cuernavaca, Mexico: 
re Sa ce de Documentacion, 1970). 

iggs v. Duke Power Co., 39 U.S.L.W. 4317 (March 9, 1971), where the Supreme Court 
held that Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 barred M EL use of 2 high school 
diploma and successful completion of intelligence tests as conditions of hiring and promotion for 
Set Thae. conditions were found to be unrelated to the skills necessary for the jobs for 
vn bà on. was made and tended to disqualify Negroes at substantially higher rates than 
aT SUN iie has suggested that this decision portends an end to school credentials if not 
eal uei May 3, 1971, p. 37. A more reasonable interpretation is that the court's 
qui sais judicial scrutiny of employers’ (and perhaps colleges’ and schools) 
eria sponda tc ool credentials in order to prevent discrimination against Negroes. 
stingly, Friedenberg supports such a new credentialing approach: "[T]here is some 


hope that some schools in the United States m: ; : 
status and role on rather more ay alter their mystique enough to offer access to 


n more generous terms than our schools now do.” Friedenberg, “Status 
ay d Identity in Education, P- 166. The schools he cited are operated by metropolitan, regional 
oo] authorities using education materials developed by big business. 

‘The Preliminary Report also holds out the hope that schools and teachers may learn to pro- 
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In the name of releasing the consumers—variously defined as the parents, child, or the 
family—from the stranglehold of the public service monopoly on schooling, many call 
for vouchers. Depending on the conditions attached to the particular voucher proposal, 
diversity, racial equality, concentration of compensatory aid on the poor, or public financ- 
ing of race and class isolation and prejudice may result. Given the consumer gripes and 
lack of competition common in other areas that we label free enterprise, some skepticism 
about the effects of vouchers is appropriate. But in view of the present lack of freedom 
in public schools—where the only way to avoid the assigned desk, teacher, and school is 
to pay the rather large price of buying a home elsewhere or purchasing education from a 
private school—claims that vouchers will end the great American institution of public 
schools are absurd. The major tradition vouchers might end is that by which choices are 
limited to the rich and the white, the only persons now with the wherewithal to pay the 
present price of admission into or out of the "neighborhood" school. Voucher programs 
could be made as "public" as desired. Payments could be limited by the publicly elected 
school board to particular schools; access to a wide variety of schools on reasonably fair 
terms could be guaranteed to all; useable information about participating schools could 
be made public; and the parents, teachers, and students in each school could combine to 
make real control of the schools possible.27 


ee s) ES SS MEL 


appropriate. See Bowles, "Towards Equality," p. 89; Manley-Casimir and Ian Housego, "Con- 
clusion: Equality of Educational Opportunity as Social Policy,” in Bowers, p. 199. But to say 
schools alone cannot right life inequality should not serve as any excuse for the school’s failure 
to equalize educational opportunity or outcome for the poor and the rich. 

“See Education Vouchers: A Report on Financing Elementary Education by Grants to Parents 
(Cambridge: Center for the Study of Public Policy, 1970) for a thorough discussion of possible alter- 
native voucher schemes. Its attempts to distinguish and overcome the adverse consequences of 
the unregulated voucher proposals of Milton Friedman (see Capitalism and Freedom, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1968, Ch. 6) and the recent tuition grant evasions of desegregation 
by several southern states (see, e.g., Poindexter v. Louisiana Financial Assistance Commission, 
296 F. Supp. 833 [E.D. La. 1967], aff'd 393 U.S. 222) are deserving of attention. The unrestrained 
financing of privilege and racism of the unregulated voucher proposals should not inevitably 
taint the quite different prospects if proper regulations are placed on participating "consumers" 
and schools. After all, when authors of the Coleman Report and Racial Isolation support such. 
à voucher scheme, it can not be dismissed as just the latest gambit of the privileged. See James 
S. Coleman, “The Struggle for Control of Education,” in Bowers, pp. 84-87; Stephen Arons, “Equity, 
Option and Vouchers," Teachers College Record, 72 (February, 1971), 337-63. 

Where, however, unconstitutional school segregation has been found in a particular school 
district, implementation of even a fairly regulated voucher proposal is highly suspect as a matter 
9f law. See Center for the Study of Public Policy, Education Vouchers, "Appendix B Racial Seg- 
regation." A strong presumption of unconstitutionality attaches unless the voucher schools can 
Euarantee effective results, specifically a racial mix in each school not substantially dispropor- 
tionate to the system-wide mix. Green v. New Kent County School Board, 391 U.S. 430, 439 (1968); 


Swann, supra, at 4437, 4445. 
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Then there are the legions who propose various schemes to overcome the patently dis- 
criminatory effects of the present (and what some call irrational) scheme of financing 
public education by local property taxes.28 Despite increasing state and federal aid to 
schools, there is little doubt that the present reliance on local school district tax bases 
results in expenditures which vary among school districts in direct proportion to the 
wealth of the district. To wrench the disparity in expenditures from differences in district 
wealth, proposals have been made for “power-equalizing,” varying expenditures on the 
child's education according to the tax "effort" of his parent or school district. 1 question 
whether such tax “effort” is much more rationally related to the independent interest of 
the child than wealth. But such proposals do promote the existence of local school gov- 
ernment which opponents of resource equalization constantly demand under the cry of 
"local control.” The real issue, however, is whether these proposals cure the evil in the 
present scheme: less money is spent on the education of the poor than the rich. That 
such differences in dollars spent on schooling seem to have little effect on the educational 
outcome of the child is not particularly relevant. Rather it is political equity which re- 
quires that our society not systematically single out the poor for lower school expendi- 
tures. For our society to invest less in the future of the poor says something about our 
will even to try to make the schools a path to economic mobility for all. 


Community Control 


eels defines community control as “the Black demand for participation in large 
American cities." Although the demand for political participation transcends racial and 
national boundaries, community control in this country is perceived (perhaps unfortu- 
nately for its advocates) as a Black demand. In addition, racism is at the heart of the 
opposition to Black control of schools which have been made Black by the dominant 
white majority. Thus, bureaucrats and teach 
the same time, 
society. 

Altshuler candidly recognizes that the issue is not so much which reform is best, but 
which is acceptable in the face of white resistance to racial equality: 


3 à ers feel their self-interest is threatened. At 
liberal integrationists despair at the vision of an even more separate 


[FJor all the obstacles to [community control], it is probably the most feasible major 


* John E. Coons, William H. Clune 
Education (Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
"Recreating the Family's Role in Educa 
Frank I. Michelman, “The Supreme Court; 196 

, t 3 Term—Forward: On i : Poor 
through the 14th Amendment," Harvard Law Review, 83, No. 7 (1969), Cowan 


? Insofar as "local control” really means maintaini: isti 
oean ; ng existing expenditure and effort disparities 
for school financing, its purpose is but preservation of naked privilege for the rich. e 
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demand that Blacks are now making. White resistance to massive desegregation and 
redistribution is overwhelming and it comes from all segments of white society. The 
resistance to community control, by contrast, is centered in the big city public bureau- 
cracies. Many other whites are hostile—out of family, ethnic or racial solidarity—but 
they really have no stake in who governs the ghettoes.° 


Given the Brown decision and its many progeny which inveigh against segregation?! it 
may be difficult to defend the constitutionality of the Black consent to isolation inherent 
in purely geographic community control.*? But it would be politically indefensible for 
the Court to countenance the continuing isolation of Blacks in their neighborhoods and 
at the same time to deny them still another measure of equality: the same control over 
the ghetto as whites exercise over the suburbs. 

But for the schools, "control" must do more than carve up large cities into smaller 
districts if it is to be meaningful. The language of "control" for "communities" when a 
New York or Detroit is carved into a number of Providence, Rhode Islands, is a trap. The 
only result of such decentralization will be the same lack of voter participation? as else- 
where, and control still will be exercised mainly by bureaucrats (albeit perhaps Black in- 
stead of white in a few isolated outposts). Instead, transferring power to children and 
their parents should focus on the individual school. Only at that level does control have 
much chance of being real; only at that level will parent and child be able to influence 
what goes on in the classroom between teacher and student.94 


™ Altshuler, Community Control, p. 198. See p. 191 as well. 

*: See, for example, Brown II, 349 U.S. 294, 300 (1955); Cooper v. Aaron, 358 U.S. 1 (1958); 
Monroe v. Board of Com'rs of City of Jackson, 391 U.S. 450, 459 (1968). 

= One constitutional analysis attempts to distinguish community control from the state-mandated 
dual systems on the basis of just such “consent.” David L. Kirp, “Community Control, Public 
Policy, and the Limits of Law,” Michigan Law Review 68 (June, 1970), 1955. Kirp's thesis is that 
the dual systems forced segregation on Blacks while community control is based on the consent, 
even the demand, of the Black. Such distinction fails to take account of the fact that both com: 
munity control and dual systems are responses, albeit from different quarters, to white hostility 
to association with Blacks and white domination of our society. Like desegregation, the guiding 
principles for adjudication of the constitutionality of community control await articulation and 
adoption by both commentators and courts. 5 

= The early turnouts and results of elections for decentralized boards in New York and Detroit 
may be indicative. Few people voted and Blacks and poor people are underrepresented on the 
boards, especially in relation to the proportion of their children in the public schools. “One man, 
One vote" serves as a power trap for these groups in school board elections: there are simply a 
far greater proportion of poor and Black in the schools than there are in the eligible, not to 
mention actual, voting population in the urban cities. 

“See Dimond, “Reform of the Government of Education: A Resolution of the Conflict between 
‘Integration’ and ‘Community Control’,” Wayne Law Review, 16, No. 1005 (1970); Arons, “Equity, 
Option and Vouchers,” p. 337, p. 358. Stephan Michelson holds out the hope that such focus 
on the individual school may alter school inputs and outcomes. Michelson, “Principal Power, 


Inequality in Education 5 (June 30, 1970), 7- 
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Neither decentralization nor control of schools by the “consumer,” however, guarantees 
that the cognitive skills of poor children will improve. Despite any positive effects of 
possible increased sense of “fate control,” such power transfers probably will have little 
effect on test scores.95 But the measure of community control is not its effect on test 
scores. Rather the test should be whether the values taught children will be viewed as legiti- 
mate by the parents and their children and whether teachers will respond to some 
community's values, rather than the superiority of the children of the white and wealthy, 
in ranking the children on entry and exit from the schools. The issue is legitimacy.36 

Although there may be real fear of further balkanization of our society with commu- 
nity control, there are ways to transfer power to individual schools, and perhaps even 
neighborhoods, while avoiding apartheid.9? Altshuler does an invaluable service in fully 
laying out the arguments, pro and con, and specifying akernative methods for commu- 
nity control of neighborhoods. In so doing, he raises the level of debate from rhetoric 
to hard-headed political reality and guidelines for change. Altshuler's book suffers from 
but one defect: he fails to devote adequate attention to the sophistication of the Black 
demand for participation.#8 That demand is for influence on all levels of potential power, 
from the ward heeler to the President, from the tax man to the state superintendent of 
public instruction, Strict governmental control of small land masses in this interdepen- 
dent country can be meaningless unless influence spreads to the private sector, to state and — 
federal administrators, and to the halls of Congress. For the Black community, control is 
not just a piece of land but a fair share of all the action, One important part of the 
action is the opportunity for Blacks to seek and teach their values and share them with 
all people.29 


* See David K. Cohen, “The Price of Community Control,” Commentary, 48 (July, 1969), 23-32) — 
Christopher Jencks, “Private Schools for Black Children," New York Times Magazine, November 
3, 1968, pp. 29 ff. 

% Nobody seems to have the way to raise the tested achievement scores of the underprivileged. — 
To demand of power transfers what no one else can do is to signal their defeat before they are - 
made, And that is a particularly useful tactic for those who oppose community control, consumer - 
choice or even principal power for quite different reasons. See also Hamilton, “Race and Edu- 
cation," p. 669. E b 

“Dimond, "Reform of the Government of Education," p. 1005. If the "community" is defined — 
as the children in a school and their parents, the community can be as racially mixed as the 
student body of the school. If the schools are racially mixed in accordance with feasible methods 
of student assignment, the “community” in “control” of the school will be racially mixed as well. — 
Such integrated community control would, of course, impose transportation burdens on parents. : 
and students at the school. See also Arons, P: 337, P- 358. 

“The demands and sophistication of the underclass are not limited to Blacks. The National 
Welfare Rights Organization and some Title I advisory councils, when dominated by poor p 
are examples, If N.W.R.O. ever joined with student and parent groups in a broad coalitioi 
education reform at local, state, and national levels, schools might just happen to respond. - 

™ This criticism of Altshuler's book is one of emphasis not omission. Altshuler fully recog 
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A New Autonomy for the Professional Teachers 


C. A. Bowers’ analysis of the problem with our system of education contradicts much of 
the new conventional wisdom which decries the unaccountability of teachers and bureau- 
crats, their unfettered power to do as they please in the classroom and the school.40 
Bowers speaks of a quite different world, where education fails because schools and 
teachers are bound by the petty vagaries of political control, the lowest common denomi- 
nator of political forces. Yet both the attackers of professional autonomy and Bowers 
agree that the present system fails because it is a “factory-like process of stamping stu- 
dents into the mold desired by the social groups that control the school.’41 Bowers, 
however, may be closer to the cause of this process when he blames the values of the 
society instead of the unfettered power of the school people. 

Teachers in schools today do have the physical opportunity “to enable the individual 
student to make a personal response to his environment” instead of manipulating and 
controlling the student's identity by labelling, sorting, and threats of punishment. 
Teachers, however, have not generally taken advantage of that opportunity for a variety 
of reasons.43 Perhaps, most frightening, the increasing unionization of school personnel 
makes Bowers’ proposal for reform the most likely to succeed. As the physical opportu- 
nity for the teacher to act as he pleases in the classroom already exists, teachers need only 
change their will to secure their autonomy. But such autonomy will be in the child’s in- 
terest only if teachers consider their students as clients in the highest tradition of the 
word: persons to be served—not ruled or herded, tracked, or excluded. 

And it is in this that Bowers, like so many other proponents of diverse reforms, states 
the ultimate goal: 


Is it possible to define the purpose of education in terms that elevate and enhance the 
well-being of the individual undergoing the process and not in terms of the self- 
proclaimed needs of the contending interest groups? 


The essential purpose of the school is to contribute to the maturity of the student 
defined in terms of individual autonomy.44 


The way to achieve that goal may not be with community control, actualizing teacher 


everything I have said and says much of it in his book. But by definition (Community Control, 
P. 64), he has chosen to focus primarily on power transfers to neighborhood governments. 

“ Bowers, p. 3. 

* Bowers, p. 11. 


“ Bowers, p. 11. 
^ Thomas F. Green, “Schools and Communities: A Look Forward," Harvard Educational Re- 


view, 39 (Spring, 1969), 221-262. See Green’s hardheaded analysis of why schools are now, and 
very probably will remain, the way they are for a description of the variety and its staying power. 
“ Bowers, pp. 5-6. 
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autonomy, vouchers, integration, or implementation of any other proposed reform. Until 
employers, colleges, parents, politicians, voters, and school people effectively share the 
value that the child is to be served so as to increase his autonomy, few reforms will occur 
and none will alter the present unfair system of sorting. Until that day, the poor in- 
evitably will continue to be sent from the public schools in the ranks they arrived, 


A Way to the Will 


The present verbal conflict about the future course of public education seems moot if 
we consider the existing inertia: schools are likely to do more of the same. Something 
needs to be done to focus attention on the interests of the children, to make those with 
influence believe that autonomy for the child is the goal of education. Yet today there 
is a counter-current which demands blind discipline and order in the schools. How can 
that current be reversed to view discipline and order as an individual problem for each 
child? A modest start toward an answer is for independent advocates to defend the child 
and to represent his interests in all school affairs. 

Two preliminary questions immediately arise. First, who is to define the child's in- 
terest—the advocate, school, society or child's parent(s)? Second, who is to make decisions 
in the event of conflict—the court, parent, school, an administrative agency or an in- 
dependent arbitrator? Clearly, neither the school nor the advocate should be permitted 
to define the child's interest; to permit either would be to deny that the interest to be 
promoted is the child's autonomy. The society would sufficiently state its interest by 
allowing the child an advocate and a forum for resolution of controversies. The issue 
between parent and child may be the ancient, and still enigmatic, question of when the 
child is considered old enough to think and choose for himself. Perhaps it is appro- 
printe to rely on each particular family’s resolution of that dilemma, or perhaps the 
child's advocate could attempt to mediate intrafamily disputes about what the child 
should get in school while pressing for earlier reliance on the child’s wishes.45 

The second issue is somewhat more difficult to implement, but thankfully, less im- 
portant for purposes of evaluating child advocacy. Regardless of who becomes the deci- 
sion-maker, the point of the advocacy is as much to raise the issues as to win the par- 
Deuda case. Over time, whether wins or losses are scored before school boards, parents, 
tiie ME ebiixatory, the ultimate point will already Daye 

` mportant stake in determining his own future, so im- 
portant that he deserves independent representation. Whether the particular contro- 
versy involves the educational process or the eventual fate of the child, the active defense 


“In the enlightened words of Arons: “This question [| k 
i P Aa d parent or child] plays upon so many 
values which require rethinking and refeeling that it is undoubtedly safest s fig the discussion 
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of the child should demonstrate that self-autonomy and self-sufficiency for the child is 
the goal of education. When school fails to achieve that goal, or works toward its sub- 
version in a particular action toward any child—Black, white, poor or rich—it should be 
vigorously attacked by an advocate representing the child.4e 

The particular dispute may involve the assignment of a child to a special track against 
his wishes and on the basis of inaccurate and unfair tests. Or it may involve the exclu- 
sion of a pregnant girl or retarded child from public education altogether, a demonic 
practice designed to fulfill the school's prophecy that such status should be rewarded with 
failure in school and life. Or the issue may be the manner in which a particular system of 
tracking operates to work against an entire class of poor or Black children. It may con- 
cern discipline wrongly meted out for a child's statement of belief or style which offends 
school authorities or the political sensitivities of the larger community. Or the controversy 
may involve children banding together to start a new school, only to be threatened with 
prosecution as truants.47 4 

I describe the child's representative and defender as an "advocate," not a lawyer, be- 
cause I do not share the lawyers’ self-sustaining presumption that only members of the 
bar are capable of competent advocacy. Many others are qualified to serve that function. 
Nor do I believe that the difficult ethical implications and conflicts will be resolved by 
reliance on the code of ethics and conduct of members of the bar. Further, the procedural 
and structural complexities which inevitably accompany the litigation process have little 
place in the school. But by now my message should be clear: the child's advocate cannot 
be his educator.48 Only if the advocate is independent of teacher and school will the 
precondition exist for advocacy of the child's interest. 


“Such advocacy on behalf of the child should not be limited to schooling practices. Given the 
many other influences which affect the development of the child, such limitation would be 
senseless. The advocate quite properly should represent the child in disputes surrounding criminal 
punishment, juvenile correction, family income, welfare, child support, health care, property rights, 
day care, and the like. See Mary Kohler, “Rights of Children,” Social Policy 1 (March-April, 1971); 
and the proposals of the most recent White House Conference on Children which make such 
“child advocacy” a key recommendation. 

^ AII these issues are now being pressed in the courts. That forum may not be the best one in 
which to raise or decide the issues. But the important point is that someone is raising the issue 
on behalf of a child. And at least a few persons—if only id newspapers, and the imme- 
diately threatened school personnel—are beginning to pay heed. F 

^ No personal attack on teachers is peleas cod I share Charles Silberman's view that most 
teachers are decent, honest, well-intentioned people who do their best under trying circumstances. 
See also Albert Shanker, “Defending the Schools,” The New Leader (December 14, 1970), p. 15. 
I also share their view that teachers should be professional and treated as such. But as the goal 
of teaching is the growth of the child, not defending the schools, the child quite properly should 
be protected by his own representative in any dispute with teacher or school. Any implicit threat 
to teacher autonomy is merely an attempt to assist teachers to keep the goal of their profession— 
Service to the child—at the forefront of their own and school's concern and action. In the process 
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As Coleman quite rightly notes? education is inherently subject to a struggle for 
control among many parties and forces. As the child is the focus of that struggle, he de- 
serves to be represented and heard. What is now needed is a force of advocates to defend 
children from their schools and society. Primary emphasis, of course, must be placed on 
defending poor children, who, by any measure, are hurt the most by present practices 
and have the fewest resources to finance their own defense. The child (or family) may 
not always be right; and even if represented by an able advocate, the child may lose 
regardless of the forum and the justice of his cause. But if a few were willing to finance 
the defense of the child, just that countervailing voice might force many to realize that 
it is the child's autonomy which is at stake and should be protected above all else. 

Advocates traditionally serve to meet and shift burdens of persuasion (known as bur- 
dens of proof in courtroom trials). Today the burden of persuasion as to the responsi- 
bility for his failure in school falls on the child. The child's independent advocate can 
serve to shift that burden of failure from the child to the school. If a few would support 
a children's defense fund throughout the country, many might then realize the will nec- 
essary to change our schools. 

PAUL R. DIMOND 
Harvard University 


of advocacy, then, there is a hope 
or his own hangups, 
whole. 


“Coleman, “The Struggle for Control of Education,” p. 64. 
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Don’t SMILE UNTIL CHRISTMAS 

Ed., Kevin Ryan. 

Essays by John Canfield, Linda 
Corman, Gary Cornog, Wylie 
Crawford, Eleanor Fuke, 

Gail Richardson, Kevin Ryan. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1970, 
pp. 190. $5.95. 


At some time or another, in the dark 
reaches of the night, it must occur to every 
teacher-trainer that teachers are born, not 
made, after all. Months of theory and 
weeks of practice fail to transform the 
student into the pedagogue; perhaps it 
would be just as well to send one's charges 
off to their classrooms with a pat on the 
head and instructions not to smile before 
Christmas. 

Kevin Ryan would probably deny that 
notion. But there are times when that 
would seem the message of his latest book. 
Don't Smile Until Christmas is a collec- 
tion of six first-person accounts of the first 
year of teaching, written by University of 
Chicago M.A.T.’s, evidently during that 
Wound-licking summer which follows the 
internship year. It is a remarkable and 
depressing addition to the array of teach- 
Ing sagas with which we have been bom- 
barded during the last few years. 


Its distinction lies in the light it throws 
upon the results of teacher training, es- 
pecially on the flaws and failings of 
M.A.T. programs. The Chicago M.A.T. 
program is generally considered one of 
the best in the country. It recruits its stu- 
dents from the finest undergraduate col- 
leges in America; it trains them with the 
full resources of a great university. And 
yet, Ryan's six superbly educated and ex- 
tremely articulate students went off to 
their teaching careers apparently unsul- 
lied by any insight into the role of the 
teacher, and surely more naive about what 
goes on in classrooms than the average 
eleventh grader. 


“,.. I had no qualms about what I 
would teach," writes Eleanor Fuke. “I 
was confident we had plenty to talk 
about, although I hadn't prepared any- 
thing specific, I suppose I expected 
daily classes to spring full-blown out of 
the classroom air. . . . In fact, the bell 
had rung that day to begin my first 
class, and I was still wondering what to 
say to the thirty-eight contemporary his- 
tory students who were gazing expec- 
tantly at me." (p. 129) 


Reading this, one can hardly believe 
that an intelligent young teacher could 
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be so unprepared. Surely, these interns 
all had methods courses. Surely, somebody, 
somewhere told them about planning les- 
sons. And yet, Gary Cornog also writes, 


“After I had taken ten minutes to 
take the roll (a stalling tactic), 
I thought I might engage the class in 
the first of our no doubt numberless 
discussions on topics of general interest. 
Because of the forces of psychic repres- 
sion which routinely whirl into action 
in traumatic situations, I can no longer 
recall the exact subject I brought up 
for discussion. All that I can remember 
is the ominous, dull Nothing which 
filled the room after I had asked one or 
two general questions.” (p. 2) 


Nor were planning problems their only 
difficulty. Among them, these six interns 
face virtually every problem available to 
the beginning teacher. They have control 
problems, role problems, problems with 
individual students and with other mem- 
bers of the staff. Moreover, their sensitiv- 
ity and intelligence seem to exacerbate 
rather than ease their difficulties. 

Everyone expects the first year teacher 
to have a hard time—trial by fire is part of 
the professional folklore. But these interns 
had two difficulties which seem both un- 
usual and extraordinarily severe. First, 
these six candidates seem to have had no 
understanding of the reality of schools. 
Through the essays runs a theme of dis- 
may—a tone of astonished self-pity, of 
innocent arrogance, of bewildered chagrin 
in response to the routine demands of 
bookkeeping and discipline. Jack Canfield 
describes his first day, 


"...the day started with a stark ex- 
ample of the reality of the job. We spent 
one hour taking IBM sheets, tearing 
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them into separate stacks for the coun- 
selor’s office, the main office, two for the 
program office, one for the student, and 
one for the files. Fun and games!" (p. 29) 


Second, they seem to have a sense of 
intense alienation within the school con- 
text. Some are alienated from their stu- 
dents; nearly all feel cut off from every- 
one else—the rest of the faculty, each 
other, even the university staff who must 
have been around to supervise them. In 
the entire book, no one mentions an in- 
cident in which an intern asked an ex- 
perienced person for help and got it. 

Six young teachers seem to have begun 
their careers with a burning need for in- 
stant and total success. Inevitably, they 
end with, at least, discomfort and dis- 
may, and, at worst, with dismal failure. 

What went wrong? In his intelligent 
essay, “The First Year of Teaching,” Ryan 
Suggests a number of interesting answers. 
He tends to focus the blame on the deficits 
in traditional teacher training methods 
and on the nature of the teaching profes- 
Sion. Since teacher training takes place in 
the university setting, he argues, the be- 
ginner must develop his model of him- 
self-as-teacher in a relative void. The brief 
student teaching experience gives the neo- 
phyte neither the time nor the responsi- 
bility he needs to test his abstract role 
image against reality. 

Further, Ryan suggests, training pro- 
grams rarely discuss the “dark side of the 
teacher's daily existence"—the daily rou- 
tines, the low level gossip in the teacher's 
rooms, the nuts-and-bolts nuisance of 
classroom discipline. Beyond the distance 
between university and school which is 
partly to blame for this phenomenon, 
Ryan notes the fact that teacher trainers, 
like anyone else, “have little tolerance for 


the unpleasant,” and prefer to stress what 
should be rather than what is. 

Ryan also feels that some problems are 
inherent in the job. One of his most in- 
teresting notions is that new teachers suf- 
fer from the “shock of the familiar,” the 
tendency for new teachers to think they 
know all about schools, since they have 
spent the major part of their lives in them. 
The shock of finding themselves in a 
thoroughly unfamiliar role in this famil- 
iar setting can cause more distress than 
would role adjustment in a more obvious- 
ly strange setting. This sense of false fa- 
miliarity may partially explain the extra- 
ordinary ignorance with which these 
teachers entered their first classrooms. 
Linda Corman tells us, 


“Considering myself ^ sophisticated 
enough to survive any experience the 
outside world was pleased to offer, I 
lent a deaf ear and bored spirit to aca- 
demic discussions of the severe ‘cultural 
shocks’ we . . . were likely to undergo 
on the job. I had attended the only 

public high school in my small mid- 

western hometown . . . and should no 

doubt find very little new—certainly 

nothing surprising—in anyone whom I 

should hereafter encounter." 

She then relates the very real culture 
shock that ensued, and perceptively pin- 
points the reason, 

"I did not know myself, and I did not 

know the role I haphazardly tried to 

play . . . I saw strange faces because I 

looked out through the strangely new 

€yes of a teacher." 


The M.A.T.: Trained for Dysfunction 


Ryan's observations on the problems of 
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beginning teachers are sound—as far as 
they go. But he neglects the unique ele- 
ment in this book: this is not merely the 
confessional of some beginning teachers, 
but the product of a fascinating subgroup 
within the profession, the M.A.T/'s. By 
neglecting what is unique about these 
teachers, he misses a range of specific 
issues which typically afflict the M.A.T. 
At this point in history, when the future 
direction of graduate teacher training is, 
to say the least, unclear, these issues need 
to be discussed. 

Schools are dominated by teachers 
trained in the state colleges. These teach- 
ers are the public school norm. Not only 
are they the majority in virtually every 
school system, they are also trained to fit 
comfortably into the public school set- 
ting. The teacher college teacher is taught 
the approved procedures and goals of the 
schools; whether or not he agrees with 
them, he knows what they are. He does 
substantial student teaching, usually in 
schools typical of his community, and his 
behavior is corrected when it does not 
conform to the standards of his supervisor 
or his master teacher. His student teach- 
ing experience closely mirrors the experi- 
ence of regular teachers—he takes his turn 
at hall duty and in the lunch room. Gen- 
erally, his program does not encourage 
revolutionary thinking or notions of radi- 
cal reform. Often, in fact, it is unimagina- 
tive, outdated, and confining. But at least 
it does prepare teachers who are ready 
and able to remain in the schools long 
enough to dominate them. 

In contrast, the M.A.T. seems to be 
selected and trained for dysfunction in 
the public school. When an M.A.T. pro- 
gram chooses top students from the coun- 
try's best colleges, it inevitably gets young 
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people who are at least four years out of 
the mainstream. Generally, it gets candi- 
dates who have been members of a tiny 
academic elite for their entire lives. “I 
don’t think I ever met an ‘average’ per- 
son until my first year of teaching,” says 
one Harvard M.A.T., who attended pres- 
tigious private schools and colleges from 
nursery school on. For many of these 
young teachers, to whom the less able 
members of their classes at Amherst or 
Radcliffe are “dummies,” reality shock can 
be severe indeed. 

Beyond this, M.A.T. programs include 
a special elite within the academic elite; 
they tend to be chosen by many of the 
more radical and idealistic people within 
that narrow range. It is commonly assumed 
that M.A.T. candidates are the kind of 
graduates with endless options, who gave 
up more prestigious and lucrative careers 
for the purest of social motives, This 
makes good press—money and power sac. 
rificed to Higher Motives—but, in fact, 
there is another side to it. 

Many M.A.T'/'s suffer from an inflated 
sense of noblesse oblige—a deep-rooted, 
semi-unconscious belief that they are giv- 
ing up a great deal for altruism, From 
this sense may stem some of their strong 
resentment of routine work (they didn't 
give up the prospect of $35,000 a year to 
make out grade slips!) and some of their 
“how sharper than a serpent’s tooth” re- 
Sponse to the ingratitude of students, 
From it must also stem much hostility 
from other teachers, for whom teaching 
is a job rather than a Vocation, a pro- 
fession entered for the more traditional 
reasons of upward social mobility and a 
secure future. The sight of so much purity 
is not always elevating. 


1f M.A.T. programs seem to select nat- 
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ural aliens for the schools, their training 
programs do little to encourage M.A.T.'s 
to grapple with reality. Often they seem 
to promote rather than discourage the 
sense of noblesse oblige. For years, Har- 
vard M.A.T.'s were routinely told that 
their biggest problem in the schools would 
be finding a "peer group." It did not make 
for easier fit. 

Further, M.A.T. programs do little to 
improve their students’ ability to under- 
stand or to fit the requirements of schools. 
M.A.T. candidates are inundated with 
the latest, most radical educational phi- 
losophies and practices. They cut their 
professional teeth on Kohl and Postman, 
Friedenberg and This Magazine is About 
Schools, They argue the relative merits 
of Summerhill and open classrooms; 
they evaluate the Parkway Program and 
the concepts of affective education. The 
crucial issues in the real schools—should 
kids with last-period study halls be re- 
leased early? Should the principal crack 
down harder on boys' room smokers?—are 
rarely discussed, since a common opinion 
can be assumed, 

Often, professional courses do not seem 
to prepare the candidate for reality, ei- 
ther. One memorable Harvard English 
Methods course featured the close textual 
analysis of Huckleberry Finn, Hamlet, and 
selected poems of Robert Frost. "C'est 
magnifique,” as the French general said 
of the charge of the Light Brigade. “Mais, 
ce n'est pas la guerre.” 

Not all methods courses are this remote 
from the immediate needs of teachers. But 
the ones which stress lesson planning and 
the design of three-week units fare little 
better. Without the specific needs of class- 
€s and students to anchor them to the 
earth, plans and units seem to float in an 
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aimless void. With little sense of the in- 
terests or skills of ordinary adolescents, 
M.A.T. candidates tend to design units 
suitable for graduate students or for clever 
fourth graders. The happy balance be- 
tween a challenging concept and an en- 
gaging approach is missing because none 
of the candidates has the experience to 
find it. And, too often, the university pro- 
fessors- who teach the courses are little 
help. Many of them have been out of the 
schools too long—if in fact they have ever 
been in the schools at all—to remember 
the subtle and changing needs of adoles- 
cents. An aura of unreality prevails, and 
the few practical precepts offered are re- 
jected or forgotten. And young teachers 
face their first classes as unprepared as 
Eleanor Fuke or Gary Cornog. 

From their sojourn in an educational 
fantasy land, the candidates go on to 
practice teaching. Unfortunately, this is 
generally set in university-linked M.A.T.- 
staffed schools, such as the University of 
Chicago Lab School or Newton High. 
These are "vanguard" schools, which en- 
courage experimentation and. welcome in- 
tellectual challenge and change. Candi- 
dates get some brief sense of what adoles- 
cents are really like, but little else. 

The strong academic demands of the 
M.A.T. program also diminish the im- 
pact of the practice teaching experience. 
The average M.A.T. zips over to the high 
school in the morning to teach his one 
or two classes, then dashes back to the 
university for the 1 p.m. meeting of “The 
Politics of the French Revolution" or “Ear- 
ly Metaphysical Poets." He has little time 
for coffee in the teachers' room, or for 
study halls, or for forms in triplicate. The 
"dark side of the teacher's daily life" goes 
not only unmentioned but unseen. 
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Theory and practice behind them, the 
M.A.T. interns storm the schools. Armed, 
like zealous missionaries, with philosophi- 
cal stands on any given issue and a nearly 
total ignorance of what they are getting 
into, they enter the Real World of the 
public schools. The schools, like natives 
who did not know they needed convert- 
ing, respond with contempt for their in- 
experience, resentment of their arro- 
gance, and fear of the threats they pose. 

In the average high school, the major- 
ity of the staff have good reason to resent 
the M.A.T. intern. She or he is very young, 
very well educated, often very brash, That 
this brashness hides the galloping insecur- 
ity which afflicts any new teacher does not 
always show. What shows is the fancy aca- 
demic background and easy master’s de- 
gree (especially galling to those for whom 
a master's degree means five or ten years 
of night school), What shows is an easy 
currency with the latest educational ideas. 
What shows is the common assumption 
that intellectual prowess is a substitute 
for experience in the classroom. 

But the most serious source of resent- 
ment is the contempt the intern so often 
feels (and involuntarily shows) for the 
regular public school teacher. Gary Cor- 
nog writes, 

In much the same way that each of 

us thinks of disaster and death as being 

some calamity which affects others but 
never ourselves, so I thought of the term 

‘teacher’. . . I was unable and unwilling 

to envision myself as ‘one of them.’ To 

me, the word ‘teacher’ connoted ‘non- 


entity." 
And Eleanor Fuke states her initial 


teaching philosophy as “. . . be the oppo- 
site to most public school teachers." One 
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may understand their motivation, and 
sympathize with their goals, but it is easy 
to see that this attitude is not likely to 
endear the interns to “most public school 
teachers." 

Destructive stereotyping works in both 
directions. M.A.T.'s are an easily defined 
and labeled group, and the behavior of 
one or two interns can determine the 
treatment of those who follow. Many in- 
terns feel pre-judged—as hippies, as agi- 
tators, as wild-eyed youth. And they feel 
persecuted because they choose to retain 
certain symbols which they feel are en- 
tirely personal—his long hair, her long 
skirts, his favorite purple velvet sport 
coat. Finally, they feel that their ideas are 
ignored. Jack Canfield is not alone in his 
bitterness when he says that teachers in 
his school view innovation as "incompe- 
tence, negligence, malfeasance, or, what 
is even worse, treason." Given these cir- 
cumstances, it is hardly surprising that 
interns frequently suffer a breakdown in 
communication with the rest of the school 
staff, 

Unfortunately, this breakdown in com- 
munication cuts the intern off from the 
aid he needs as a first year teacher, And, 
unquestionably, he often needs aid in his 
classroom. The altruism which motivated 
the intern to become a teacher often does 
not produce lessons which fall on willing 
ears, As Ryan noted in an earlier essay, 
M.A,T.’s often “enter the profession to 
spread the gospel of English literature or 
mathematics or history. Their initial dis- 
appointment is wrapped up in the dis- 
covery that they do not have an audience 


*Kevin Ryan, “The Teaching Intern: A 
Sociological Stranger,” Journal of Teacher 
Education, 17, No. 2 (Summer, 1966), 185-91. 
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ready for their message, and they do not 
yet have the skill to make that audience 
ready.” Without adequate training be- 
forehand, without adequate help from 
other faculty members, this skill comes 
hard. 

Further, many M.A.T.'s are not pre 
pared to cope with their own role ambiv- 
alence. They want order, but not disci- 
pline; freedom, but not chaos. They en- 
vision themselves as “facilitators” in 
classrooms which are centers of open and 
ardent pursuit of knowledge. When their 
real-life students refuse to be self-disci- 
plining and self-motivating, the interns 
are pulled apart. There is a classic Harvard 
Graduate School of Education syndrome, 
known as “Call-me-Bill.” On the first day 
of school, the new intern sits on his desk, 
invites his ninth graders to call him by his 
first name, and asks them to help him de- 
cide "what we should all study this year." 
The class, possessed of powerful expecta- 
tions about what a good teacher should be 
—primarily authoritative and entertain- 
ing—responds with anger, boredom, and 
derision. The teacher, hurt and outraged 
by the "inappropriate" response of his 
ungrateful students, falls back on the 
time-worn authoritarian tactics he remem- 
bers from his own school days—and 
loathes himself every minute for doing so. 
Ultimately, poor "Call-me-Bill" blames his 
students for pushing him into an unten- 
able position, and the university defender 
of ninth grade rights ends up in the teach- 
ers’ room complaining about "those god- 
dam kids.” 

Perhaps most trying for the M.A.T. in- 
tern is the breakdown of strategies which 
have always led him to success. As a stu- 
dent, €specially in college, he has always 
been rewarded for being original, intel- 


lectually challenging, and faithful to his 
own self-image. If a bright Swarthmore 
undergraduate tells his professor that he 
doesn't like any of the assigned term paper 
topics, but that he will do a research pro- 
ject on his own initiative, he is more 
likely to be praised then reprimanded, If 
a group of M.A.T. interns present the 
dean with a plan for the total reconstruc- 
tion of their program, they will at least 
get a polite, interested hearing. But if a 
first year teacher in an average public 
school suggests that the math department 
is still lingering in the dark ages and rec- 
ommends that six new courses be devel- 
oped by September, he is likely to be con- 
sidered, at best, laughable, and, at worst, 
extremely dangerous. The context of the 
university is so different from that of the 
public school that strategies which lead to 
success as a student virtually dictate fail- 
ure as a reforming teacher. 

“Why didn’t anyone warn us?” the in- 
terns howl. The answer, of course, is that 
someone did, but the warnings were cast 
in a form which made them unhearable 
and unheard. This breakdown in effec. 
tive communication about the realities of 
schools is a crucial failure of the tradi- 
tional M.A.T. program. 

What is the solution? Certainly not the 
abandonment of M.A.T. programs. Like 
any other field, the teaching profession 
needs its share of the country's academic 
elite. If M.A.T.’s disrupt the schools, they 
also put them in touch with the newest, 
freshest ideas in the profession. If some 
of them learn quickly that they ought to 
try something else, others become creative 
leaders in the schools, Finally, if some are 
incapable of communicating with stu- 
dents, others make absolutely superb 
teachers—among the best in the business. 
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"The solution is more likely to lie in a 
shift of emphasis. M.A.T. programs must 
concentrate more on training educational 
leaders, and less on the preparation of 
high school professors. Traditionally, 
M.A.T. programs have anchored their 
prestige to the university's academic con- 
cerns—the more graduate courses in En- 
glish or physics required, the classier the 
program. But many of the young people 
who come to education today reject the 
academic values of universities—they 
want to be practitioners rather than schol- 
ars, change agents more than observers. 
Unlike many of their elders in the field, 
they do not feel in the least apologetic 
about being educators; they feel no need 
to legitimize their learning by duplicating 
standard forms of graduate study. They 
need an M.A.T. program designed, like 
law schools or business schools, to make 
them skilled professionals in a complex 
field. 

A professionally-oriented M.A.T. pro- 
gram would tend to focus on schools as 
they are. Students would spend much of 
their time dealing with reality situations 
—either through case materials or through 
direct experience in the schools. Much of 
the traditional stuff of M.A.T. courses, 
which comes across so flat and boring in 
Curriculum and Methods or Educational 
Psychology, can be revitalized and made 
communicable in a real context. Working 
with experienced teachers, candidates can 
select curriculum materials and design 
classroom strategies for real groups of stu- 
dents, and test their efficacy on the spot. 
Student teachers can study the inter- 
relationship between school and commu- 
nity, or the nature of adolescent behavior 
through direct interaction. New teachers 
can develop a professional self-image in 
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the context of student expectations; if it 
will prevent them from ever being starry- 
eyed about “The Kids,” it will also pre- 
vent the long slide down. Finally, they can 
learn to evaluate the major issues and 
innovations of contemporary education in 
terms of a real school’s problems and 
pressures. 

In addition, the professionally trained 
candidate would learn skills not generally 
taught to prospective teachers. They 
would learn to analyze the school as an 
organization—studying the sources of 
power, ferreting out the points where the 
structure is vulnerable. They would set 
out deliberately to understand the differ- 
ent kinds of staff members, learning their 
hopes and fears, finding their reasons for 
resistance to change or for innovative en- 
couragement. And they would learn to 
design deliberate strategies for changing 
the schools—strategies intended to mini- 
mize threat and to multiply bases for 
support. 

The emphasis on direct experience 
would not mean the abandonment of an- 
alytic rigor. On the contrary, if a substan- 
tial portion of the program moved into a 
school, there would be abundant oppor- 
tunity for probing seminars and continu- 
ous supervisory Support. Further, coop- 
erative ventures with experienced teachers 
should reduce stereotyping and enhance 
understanding on both sides. 

The M.A.T. trained in this kind of 
program would tend to be more skeptical 
about change, less radical in his expecta- 
tions, than the young people in Ryan’s 
book. But he should be more effective. He 
will understand why many teachers con- 
sider next month’s supply of ditto paper 
more important than the establishment 
of open classrooms. This does not mean 
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that he will give up his innovative dreams, 
But it does mean that he will select his 
goals with precision and care, basing his 
Strategies on the actual priorities of schools 
and school staffs. And the candidate who 
has fought for his share of the ditto paper 
is likely to have some basis for understand- 
ing the practical values of his colleagues. 

Such a program is not a wholly satis- 
factory solution. Hostilities and value con- 
flicts will still rage where differences are 
real; people are not often transformed by 
programs, Further, it requires a world- 
view not currently popular in graduate 
schools of education. One must believe 
that schools are worth reforming—that 
there are students, and teachers, in them 
who need fresh ideas and challenges to 
traditional ways. One must reject the con- 
ception that public education is so cor- 
Tupt that decent people should remain 
unsullied, waiting on the sidelines until it 
crumbles. This kind of program does not 
promise the M.A.T. success, but neither 
does it railroad him toward failure. In- 
stead it offers him a few survival tools, in 
the hope that he will survive long enough 
to make his presence significantly felt. 


FAITH WEINSTEIN DUNNE 
Wesleyan University 
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No one is surprised any more when a 
woman complains about her fate. Even 
Martha Mitchell has had her say on the 
plight of womankind, Many of us have 
heard the statistics on women's employ- 
ment, the inadequacy of women’s educa- 
tion, unsafe birth control devices and il- 
legal abortions. We are aware of the 
hypocrisy in the laws regarding women. 
Moreover we haye probably heard some- 
thing about the “psychology of women’s 
oppression"; we know the female role in 
society is not a liberating one. We have 
listened to the condemnation of the “nu- 
clear family” and realize that most adver- 
tising (and film, and art, and literature) 
exploits women. Kate Millets Sexual 
Politics generated reviews in every major 
periodical. For whatever reasons, the 
press has kept the Women’s Liberation 
Movement before the public. 

We must not let the “overkill” make 
us numb to the totality of women’s op- 
pression as it is experienced. No matter 
how true, all the press stories, the statis- 
tics and the rhetoric can never encompass 
the adolescent girl’s terror that no boy will 
desire her; the despair of the woman left 
alone after a “one night stand”; the panic 
of the isolated housewife whose husband 
is “losing interest”; the humiliation of the 
Prostitute or welfare mother. It is now 
time, however, to go beyond what we 
know, to overcome both the self-hatred 
and the newly developed self-righteous- 
ness, so that we can create viable strategies 
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for change. We need ways to help us 
change ourselves individually, methods to 
develop strength, trust, and solidarity as 
a group, and tactics to help us deal with 
the individual men in our lives as well as 
with the male, white, capitalist “system” 
which imprisons us. 

Cynthia Fuchs Epstein approaches wom- 
en's problems as a detached sociologist. 
In Woman's Place: Options and Limits in 
Professional Careers, she dispassionately 
tries to answer the question, “Why have 
so few capable women ever fulfilled the 
promise of their potential and ability, and 
conversely, how do those few who do, 
manage?” (p. 16). Fulfillment here is de- 
fined by the number of us in “the pres- 
tigious occupational spheres.” Perhaps 
this question, limited as it is, could 
afford significant insight into why women 
do not “make it” and could initiate a 
feminist criticism of the professions, from 
the inside out. But Cynthia! does not ac- 


2 There are lots of reasons why I call women 
by their first names instead of their last. First, 
a woman’s last name is not really her own but 
belongs to her father or husband, indicating 

ion. Second, if I call Germaine Greer 
“Greer” or Shulamith Firestone “Firestone” it 
makes them sound like men (perhaps p 
are writers we are supposed to try 
2L their sex?) and I don't like that. Third, 
one of the things the Women's Movement is 
about is destroying the male formalities and 
amenities, forcing us to think of others as 
people, not writers or scholars or sociologists, 
but as whole human beings like ourselves; 
using first names helps to do A Seiten a 
ite my disagreements with each of these 
actu feel a kind of closeness with them 
because they too are trying to understand 
what is happening to us. Calling them by their 
first names forces me to remember that we are 
sisters, that I should try to understand why 
Germaine or Cynthia think as they do and 
mot just try to tear them apart for the sake 
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complish even this. Although she discusses 
the “images and ideology” which limit 
women and the undercutting nature of 
our socialization which forces us to be 
“sexless” in order to succeed, she sees these 
as nothing more than sociological “con- 
ditions," obstacles which must be over- 
come by each of us individually on our 
way to success. She sees the role of house- 
wife, for example, as impeding the career 
of the professional woman, who feels that 
she must successfully be both worker in 
the office and housewife in the home. No- 
where does Cynthia consider that the role 


of housewife itself is destructive and that * 


women must directly confront its effects 
and create new methods to deal with the 
tasks of running a home. Cynthia suggests 
only that the role of housewife can be 
modified; by working with the husband, 
in the same field with him, or by having a 
husband who is often away from the home, 
the woman can get through with house- 
work more easily. 

Cynthia does not understand that sim- 
ply attaining a higher place in the hier- 
archy will not help women—that hierarchy 
is itself destructive to us. It is dominated 
by male values, male expectations of the 
limited ways a woman can behave and 
still be “womanly” enough for men to feel 
safe with and to reward. Though Cynthia 
never refers to her individual experience, 
the many suggestions she makes for how 
women can “minimize the effects of their 
sex status" gives us a sense of the sacrifices 


ee 
of my argument. Finally, I suppose I call these 


women by their first names because that is the 
way I would address them if I met them and 
I see no reason for treating them differently 
in print. 

AW. 
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that “successful” career women must 
make. 


Women should not permit their own 
self consciousness to cause them to over- 
react. Women who are professional but 
not especially formal or aggressive, who 
try to be gracious as women and not 
deny their sex, are said to make the best 
impression on men and gain acceptance 
. .. Problems arise only where women 
demand they be treated ‘just like the 
men’ causing their colleagues discom- 


fort. (p. 195) 


With this, women are right back where 
they started. We can “succeed” in the pro- 
fessions only if we impress the men in 
power. Thanks, but no thanks. Cynthia's 
ability to read and analyze all the statistics 
about women's pathetic chances in the job 
market and still not get angry about the 
condition of her sisters (and herself) is a 
clear example of the callous, empty mean- 
ing of "male" success. Her choice of such 
a dry, outdated “sociological” method to 
deal with a problem about which she ad- 
mittedly cares, warns all of us about the 
dangers of such "male" methods. We do 
not want to become men and thereby 
"make it" in a man's world; we want real 
change, both in ourselves and of that 
world. We must learn to reject the tradi- 
tional "male" models as well as the "fe- 
male" ones. What Cynthia does not un- 
derstand is that all sex roles in this society 
are brutalizing, that the solution lies in 
changing the nature of those roles, not in 
assuming them or manipulating them, as 
in trying to remain "feminine" while play- 
ing the male role. 

At first reading, it may appear that if 
Germaine Greer wants anything, she cer- 
tainly wants change, and of the most radi- 


cal sort. She demands that we stop marry- 
ing, that we start living in extended fam- 
ilies, that we withdraw our labor (both 
sexual and otherwise) as a social tactic, 
that we stop being ashamed of our bodies 
and stop denying our sexuality, that we 
stop destroying ourselves and those around 
us by our demands for a nonexistent 
security, She argues forcefully that we 
have been castrated by the altruistic, se- 
curity conscious “Eternally Feminine” im- 
age laid on us by our society. The title 
of her book, The Female Eunuch, de- 
scribes what she thinks women have be- 
come and what we must refuse any longer 
to be in order to achieve our personhood. 
“I refuse to be a female impersonator, I 
am a woman not a castrate,” she angrily 
proclaims. 

Unfortunately, Germaine's understand- 
ing of the nature of women's oppression— 
the brutalizing roles, the socialization out 
of sexuality and into passivity—does not 
lead her to call for alternatives that are 
complex or radical enough to change the 
Situation. Her anger, in fact, seems to 
focus on women themselves, for succumb- 
ing too easily to the destructive roles they 
are offered; her sympathy lies with men. 
Constantly she suggests that it is by our 
own individual hang-ups that we oppress 
men and force them to hate us and there- 
by mistreat us. She speaks strangely of 
the "coven of females" who help each 
other at a birth. Why “coven”? The “fem- 
inine way" of performing tasks is "ser- 
vilely, dishonestly, inefficiently, and in- 
consistently" (p. 57). Germaine does not 
consider that most of the tasks women are 
given in society are dehumanizing and 
that it is not ignoble to perform de- 
humanizing tasks shoddily. But if she were 
able to view her sisters with more sym- 
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pathy, she might see that women often 
show amazing strength and creativity in 
their limiting roles, that often we are far 
more imaginative and dedicated wives, 
secretaries, and maids than the nature of 
these roles would suggest, Germaine criti- 
cizes the “vain, demanding servile boor 
who cannot offer her husband love” so 
that he runs away with a “shameless hussy 
of nineteen” (p. 88). Other anti-woman 
remarks permeate the book: she likes her 
job as an academic even though it does 
mean that she has to “tolerate the antics 
of faculty wives, but" she continues, "they 
are fairly easy to ignore" (p. 127). She 
denigrates the romantic stories women 
read by exposing the "deep disgust" men 
feel about them. She claims that women 
“pervert civilized conversation about is- 
sues into petty and personal spats.” But 
she consoles those men “who do not want 
their women (my italics) shaved and deo- 
dorized into complete tastelessness” recog- 
nizing how “powerless” they are “against 
women’s distaste for their [own] bodies” 
(p. 28). She rather sympathizes with men 
because they must tolerate such weak, 
neurotic, uninteresting women. 

What women must do, she argues, is 
make drastic changes within themselves, 
but nowhere does she call for basic al- 
terations in men and the male dominated 
culture. Like Richard Nixon, who tells 
us that it is each individual's responsibil- 
ity to fight pollution, Germaine argues 
that women must change themselves, not 
make revolutionary demands: “The house- 
wife who must wait for the success of the 
world revolution for her liberty might be 
excused for losing hope. . . . She could 
begin, not by changing the world but by 
changing herself.” And her role in the 
women self-help program is by no means 
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a humble one, “The hope in which this 
book is written is that women will dis- 
cover that they have a will; once that 
happens they will be able to tell us how 
and what they want.” Who is “us,” Ger- 
maine, and what will “you” do then? 

Germaine Greer is one of those edu- 
cated, sophisticated, articulate women who 
identify with men. She sees the reasons 
why other women are not like herself and 
deplores them. She wants women to 
change because “if women are to be better 
valued by men they must value themselves 
more highly" (p. 264). All men are not 
perfect (even though she does think they 
show "more grace on the battleground"); 
they are aggressive and cold, but women 
can change that: "If women liberate them- 
selves they will perforce liberate their 
oppressors" (p. 8). She offers men a tell- 
ing reason for supporting a woman's lib. 
eration, because they "need her joy and 
her strength." The liberated woman will 
offer men freedom because she will un- 
derstand that "lovers who are free to go 
when they are restless always come back, 
lovers who are free to change remain in- 
teresting. . . . A lover who comes to your 
bed of his own accord is more likely to 
sleep with his arms around you all night 
than the lover who has nowhere else to 
sleep (p. 242). The question remains, how- 
ever, what should women do while the 
lover is away being restless—wait patiently 
by the fire? 

No, Germaine would say. Why sit by 
the fire when you could be out enjoying 
the very freedom that men have, to grasp 
what pleasure life may bring regardless 
of consequences, responsibilities, or in- 
securities? In fact, a major theme of the 
book argues that women must come to 
recognize "insecurity as freedom." Our 
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desire to have a safe, stable existence, 
especially within marriage, is the weakest, 
most self-destructive part of our nature. 
If we could but overcome our cloying, 
emotional dependencies, if we could learn 
to risk, to dare, we too could achieve 
“self-sufficiency” and the joys of “spon- 
taneous association.” 

So in place of marriage Germaine sug- 
gests “deliberate promiscuity” (p. 8). In 
place of the entrapment of what we call 
"love" she would have us offer “love” 
without "conditions." But surely we have 
the right to make some demands. How 
can we love men as most of them are to- 
day? She herself admits that women "have 
very little idea of how much men hate 
them" (p. 245). How then are we to forget 
this and all it means, trust men, and give 
up all our demands for security? Germaine 
says we should replace our quest for secu- 
rity with an application of the "pleasure 
principle." But what kind of pleasure can 
most men offer us? Hopefully, most women 
Will recognize this alternative to depen- 
dency for what it is—an escape and a 
trap, a return to a shallow individualism 
reminiscent of the “liberated” twenties. 
Cosmopolitan, fun, as it might be, it is 
no answer to the plight of women. 
Granted we must learn to reject our de- 
bilitating dependency on men, but we 
must replace it with relationships in which 
Sex is not the core, but which do involve 
care, interdependence, and trust. Real 
security, gained by working and loving 
Women (and those men we can trust), is 
strengthening, even liberating. 

I am tempted to suggest that Germaine 
recognizes her contradictions but cannot 
accept what they mean. A pattern emerges 
from her early history that is familiar to 
many of us: daughter of a bitchy mother 


and an entrapped father, she has the ad- 
ditional burden of being bright and ag- 
gressive. Perhaps she cannot risk offend- 
ing men; she must not resemble her 
mother. Instead she will be the woman 
in whom all men confide and trust be- 
cause they can make love to her without 
feeling possessed. Her own “security” lies 
in being “free” while still attractive to and 
desired by men; to give this up would be 
to risk a great deal. 

Many of us who have feared to become 
like our mothers have found a temporary 
security in such a position. The trouble 
with it is that those very men who confide 
in such an understanding and “free” 
woman are probably mistreating other, less 
favored, women. By giving those men a 
place to be safe from demands, the boun- 
tiful, sexy mama undermines any real 
chance for change in the condition of 
women. What reason is there for men who 
find such havens to cease their destructive 
behavior toward other women? 

Ultimately, Germaine’s calls for indi- 
vidual self-help rest on rejection of other 
women besides oneself. Such a strategy 
makes us hate ourselves and renders us in- 
capable of understanding why, despite all 
our personal changes, the world doesn't 
get any better. What we need is neither 
this nor calls to give up men entirely. We 
need tactics which provide us with the 
strength to challenge men and make the 
demands upon society which are essential 
for the liberation of ourselves and all 
Our sisters, 

Germaine herself mentions the propo- 
nents of one such alternative when she 
comments favorably on the "more intel- 
ligent" members of the National Organ- 
ization of Women (N.O.W.), who left that 
group to carry on more radical feminist 
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work. One of these women, Shulamith 
Firestone, has written a book, The Dialec- 
tic of Sex: The Case for Feminist Revolu- 
tion, which could help women like Ger- 
maine to understand that they do not 
have to hate men in order to confront 
them and make demands on them. Too, 
it is possible to deplore many of the bad 
patterns which women have developed in 
self-defense without hating women for 
their weaknesses. It is even possible to, see 
the practical wisdom of some of the strata- 
gems women have devised for themselves. 

Shulamith offers “radical feminism” as 
the way for women to change themselves 
and society: 


It sees feminist issues not only as wom- 
en's first priority but as central to any 
larger revolutionary analysis. It refuses 
to accept any existing leftist analysis not 
because it is too radical, but because it 
is not radical enough. It sees the cur- 
rent left analysis as outdated and super- 
ficial because this analysis does not 
relate the structure of the economic 
class system to its origins in the sexual 
class system, the model for all class sys- 
tems and thus the tapeworm that must 
be eliminated. (p. $7) 


This overall approach allows Shulamith 
to analyze the situation of women without 
allowing her frustration to lead to easy 
hatred—of men or women. She too sees the 
nuclear family as destructive, but, unlike 
Germaine, she understands why women 
choose it. Women are either private or 
public property, she maintains, subject 
to the control and authority of one man 
or of many, but seldom truly free. There- 
fore, if a woman is married she at least 
acquires physical security in place of her 
independence: she is somewhat safer sex- 
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ually and she has a chance to achieve an 
integrated, even loving relationship with 
the people in her family, something usu- 
ally impossible for the unattached female. 
She argues that sexual “freedom,” such 
as advocated by Germaine, does not lib- 
erate women at all but instead only 
serves to provide men with an ever more 
compliant harem of women: 


By convincing women that the usual 
female games and demands were despi- 
cable, unfair, prudish, old fashioned, 
puritanical and self-destructive, a new 
reservoir of available females was cre- 
ated to expand the tight supply of goods 
for traditional sexual exploitation, dis- 
arming women of even the little pro- 
tection they had so painfully acquired. 
*«« Those women who had decided not 
to marry because they were wise enough 
to look around and see where it lead 
found it was marry or nothing. Men 
give their commitment only for a price. 
(pp. 142, 144) 


Shulamith understands that many of the 
female behavior patterns which so irritate 
Germaine are nothing more than "des. 
perate strategies for survival" For ex- 
ample, Germaine has only contempt for 
the romanticism and altruism in which 
women often indulge. Shulamith, while 
also viewing both as harmful to women, 
recognizes them as responses to the fact 
that society, no matter how much it pro- 
motes the role of "creative homemaker" 
or "glamorous playmate," considers wom- 
en's lives virtually without meaning. It is 
much more gratifying, for example, to im- 
agine that you are in the midst of a pas- 
sionate love affair than it is to accept be- 
ing used for some man's sexual pleasure. 
Likewise it is less destructive to think of 
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yourself as "serving humanity" when you 
do volunteer work than it is to admit to 
being simply an easy source of cheap 
labor. 

Shulamith recognizes that the struggle 
for the liberation of women will be long 
and hard, and she enlists the theories and 
techniques of traditional enemies when 
she thinks they will aid the cause. Most 
feminists, including Germaine, reject 
Freud entirely because his theories grew 
from an authoritarian, male-dominated 
point of view. Shulamith examines the 
Oedipal conflict, reinterprets it in terms 
of power, and finds that it has cosmic sig- 
nificance in the socialization of women as 
well as men: young boys must reject their 
mothers, even though they are good, in 
favor of their fathers, who have power, 
even if they are cold. Sons feel guilty 
about rejecting the good mother so they 
act out their guilt by hating women. Un- 
derstandably, women are even more con- 
fused by the situation. Shulamith also ac- 
cepts another traditional feminist enemy, 
the Man's technology. She hopes that tech- 
nology, driven by ecological imperatives, 
will help to relieve women of the now 
necessary burden of bearing children. She 
is even willing to accept a modified idea 
of marriage (licensed “households” com- 
posed of groups of couples and children) 
as a gradual step toward eliminating the 
nuclear family. 

Finally Shulamith is both more angry 
and yet more realistic than Germaine. Be- 
cause she perceives the depths of women’s 
Oppression, she does not expect change 
to come from individual “self-help.” 
While women must individually work to 
change their socialized and romanticized 
notions of what they should be, such 
change cannot be profound unless indi- 


vidual men and the male culture change 
as well. She understands, far better than 
does Germaine, that men and women are 
locked into destructive roles and that only 
a drastic restructuring of our life patterns 
will allow any of us to survive, 

But Shulamith Firestone does not have 
all the answers either. She, like Germaine, 
is limited by a strongly middle class bias: 
Germaine's solution to the problem of 
having children is to take them to Italy 
to grow up in a large extended family 
there; Shulamith assumes that everyone 
discusses Freud at cocktail parties. Also 
she overstates her case. Everything in so- 
ciety simply cannot be reduced to a male- 
female analogy. Blacks are not merely 
playing the child's role in a "societal nu- 
clear family," nor does it help much to 
discuss aesthetic culture as "female," Ob- 
viously the failure of the Russian Revolu- 
tion is not "directly traceable to the fail- 
ure of its attempts to eliminate the family 
and sexual repression" (p. 212). We have 
to learn much more about how all people 
respond to differences and to power; for 
example, certainly all problems in lesbian 
relationships do not come from their mim- 
icry of male-female relations. Her use of 
senseless, pretentious charts is distracting. 
Her "re-interpretation" of the Oedipal 
conflict is grossly over-emphasized, partic- 
ularly since it is mere hypothesis, and 
questionable at that. 

Still, Shulamith Firestone does begin a 
process which other feminists must con- 
tinue, that of analyzing society from out 
of the female experience in a way which 
neither accuses men of constant plotting 
against women nor exonerates them from 
their misbehavior, which neither assumes 
all women are super-women because of 
their suffering nor attacks them for be- 
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having in the only ways they are allowed 
to behave in this society. This is the type 
of approach that is positive, future- 
oriented, and can lead us to constructive 
discussions of realistic strategies toward 
achieving revolutionary ends, Others, like 
Cynthia Epstein, are not preparing for 
this change; they simply want to acquire 
what men have. We cannot win this way, 
first, because it is impossible for the sexist 
male society to grant us equality, and, sec- 
ond, and more importantly, because any 
analysis of what has happened to women 
should teach us not to want men’s roles 
since these roles are even uglier and more 
dehumanizing than our own. Women like 
Germaine Greer cannot help us plan for 
the-future either. Although they might 
provide a scathing indictment of women's 
misery, they cannot accept how deeply 
rooted the causes of that misery are, Mere- 
ly changing ourselves will not solve our 
problems. Men are adaptable; they will 
tolerate our “independence” as long as 
we do not threaten their power. Shulamith 
Firestone, however, shows us that things 
can change in constructive directions. We 
can prove the anti-feminists right: giving 
women their rights does result in the de- 
struction of the family, Motherhood, the 
capitalist economy, and “civilization” as 
we know it. Good riddance. 

ANN WITHORN 


FEDERAL Arp TO PUBLIC EDUCATION: 
WnHo. BENEFITS? 

by Joel S. Berke, Stephen K. Bailey, 
Alan K. Campbel, and Seymour 
Sacks. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University 
Research Corp., 1971. 84 pp. Free on 
request. 
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One goal of the Elementary and Secon- 
dary Educaton Act (ESEA) of 1965 was 
to achieve equality of educational oppor- 
tunity by directing federal funds to poor 
school districts and children from low- 
income families. This study, sponsored by 
the Ford Foundation, is the most thor- 
ough evaluation to date of the actual pat- 
terns of allocation of aid under the Act. 

The research project turns on the ques- 
tion of how much Federal aid to primary 
and secondary education offset financial 
inequalities among school districts in Cal- 
ifornia, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
York, and Texas over the period 1965- 
1968. The conclusion is that federal aid, 
on average, did little to eliminate the 
inequalities. 

Statistical evidence is presented to show 
that the inequalities arose in the first place 
because 1) the educational revenue base 
through property taxes varies greatly from 
school district to school district, 2) state 
aid favors high revenue districts, 3) edu- 
cational costs in low revenue districts, 
especially the central cities, are higher and 
4) in central cities more revenues must 
be diverted from education into other 
public services, 

Federal aid, which averaged only 7% 
nationally in 1968, did go in greater pro- 
portions to central cities, to low-income 
districts, and to districts with a high per- 
centage of non-whites. “These tendencies 
toward equity, however, are far too little 
to overcome the basic maldistribution of 
educational finances in this nation” (p. 
58). 

Equitable federal aid distribution, as 
the authors define it, would assure all 
school districts an equal revenue base with 
additional funds Proportioned on the 
basis of fiscal disadvantage and the num- 
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ber of educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents in the district. As of 1968, notwith- 
standing federal aid, most poorer school 
districts were far from achieving even dol- 
lar parity with wealthier school districts 
in educational income. What is more, 
much federal money did not reach its 
intended recipients, but was spent for 
general educational purposes. This mis- 
appropriation may have resulted in part 
from the year-to-year fluctuations in 
amounts received by individual school 
districts, since these fluctuations thwart 
long-range program planning. In 1968, for 
instance, almost half the districts in metro- 
politan areas suffered cuts in federal aid. 

An appendix catalogues a number of 
obstacles to obtaining financial data that 
beset the authors. They offer suggestions 
for clearing these obstacles away. 

The report is laced with statements 
such as ". . . $20 to $30 more [in added 
federal aid] per pupil, can have relatively 
little impact in comparison with the im- 
mense costs involved in effective educa- 
tion for the disadvantaged" (p. 47). The 
presumption implicit here is that effective 
education could be provided in the ghetto, 
if only the extra money were forthcoming. 
The authors never say what they mean by 
effective education. Assuming that they 
mean better performance in conventional 
academic skills, we have the Equality of 
Educational Opportunity Report (EEOR) 
of 1966, which found little relation be- 
tween verbal achievement and per pupil 
instructional expenditure in a national 
sample of schools. Controlling for six 
family background variables in a series of 
six regression equations. EOR reports that 
per pupil instructional expenditure ex- 
plained the following additional amounts 
of variance in verbal achievement tests: 


twelfth grade Blacks—2.1795; ninth grade 
Blacks—2.55%; sixth grade Blacks— 
2.62%; twelfth grade whites—o.36%; ninth 
grade whites—o.64%; sixth grade whites 
—o.80% (EEOR, p. 308). These data and 
other EEOR findings on the relative in- 
consequence of school variables in ac- 
counting for verbal achievement suggest 
that as of 1965 we had not discovered how 
to educate effectively for verbal achieve- 
ment in the public school system. 

The point is that what comes out of the 
educational system must be considered to- 
gether with what goes in. The problem 
of attaining equal educational outcomes 
among all ethnic, racial, and social class 
groups simply has not been solved. It 
seems naive to think that pumping extra 
money and good intentions into schools 
will solve the equal outcomes problem. 


T. J. M. 


Improving Educational Practice: 
4 Series of Reviews. 


SELECTED READINGS ON GENERAL 
SUPERVISION. 

by James E. Heald, Louis G. Romano, 
and Nicholas P. Georgiady. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1970. 
442 pp. $8.95. 

Presents a variety of materials from a 
number of sources for the purpose of 
providing the student of educational 
Supervision, experienced or inexpe- 
rienced, with a comprehensive contact 
with a multitude of ideas. 
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REALITIES OF TEACHING. 

by Raymond S, Adams and 

Bruce J. Biddle. 

New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1970. 110 pp. $3.10. 

Draws on video-tapes of actual lessons 
and provides a number of concepts 
that can be used in classroom observa- 
tions. 


EVOLVING INSTRUCTION. 

by Eugene E. Haddan. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1970. 
335 pp. $6.95. 

Provides selected descriptions of some 
notable attempts to improve instruc- 
tion, which may all in good time be 
built into a theory of teaching. 


CLASSROOM OBSERVATION. 

by James J. Gallagher, Graham A. 
Nuthill, and Barak Rosenshine. 
Chicago: Rand McNally, 1970. 131 pp. 
$5.00, $3.50 (paper). 

Contains five essays on ways of observ- 
ing and classifying what happens in 
classrooms. 


EMERGING PATTERNS OF SUPERVISION: 
HUMAN PERSPECTIVES. 

by Thomas J. Sergiovanni and 

Robert J. Starratt. 

New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971. 

309 pp. $9.95. 

Argues that supervision is more use- 
fully viewed as a process rather than 
as a unique function of role. The book 
is intended for all who have super- 
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visory responsibility—and who behave 
in supervisory ways. 


THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION IN Epuca- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 

by William B. Castetter. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1971. 
385 pp. $8.95. 

Centers on the idea that the personnel 
function is one of several key processes 
involved. in the administration of an 
organization, each of which is interde- 
pendent and interrelated. 


‘THE MANAGEMENT OF EDUCATION. 

by Shelley Umans. 

New York: Doubleday and Co., 1970, 
226 pp. $5.95. 

Analyzes an educational system that is 
without structure and mission and un- 
managed in the sense that other seg- 
ments of our society are managed; and 
outlines a new type of educational 
complex in which all elements of the 
community contribute to the total edu- 
cation of the student. 


* 9 $9 SEN 


I enjoyed Selected Readings on account 
of its generous eclecticism; it draws on the 
writings of over fifty workers in the field 
of supervision and allows them to speak 
for themselves. I found it particularly in- 
structive to read Part Four, “Supervisory 
Roles and Techniques,” and Part Five, 
“Encouraging Organizational and Per- 
sonal Improvement,” in conjunction with 
Chapter Seven, “Educational Reform,” of 
John Birmingham's Our Time Is Now: 
Notes from the High School Under. 
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ground. Selected Readings indirectly 
helped me to see more clearly how Ameri- 
can high school students have been forced 
to create their own underground in re- 
Sponse to administrative and pedagogical 
obduracy and idiocy; it also indicates ways 
in which people in supervisory roles can 
operate more intelligently, if they wish to 
do so. 

What I liked about Realities in Teaching 
is its elegance and its alert, unpretentious, 
and sharp tone; also, its insistence on the 
crucial distinction between training and 
education. Adams and Biddle create and 
employ a terminology clearly and use- 
fully, rather after the fashion of the re- 
markable and unremarked work of George 
Kelly? They are genuinely interested, as 
human beings, in the behavior of kids and 
teachers, They are also sensitive to the 
mumblings of social and political change 
to be heard, however mutedly, through 
our classroom windows. Among other 
things, they were led to wonder "about the 
social situation of the contemporary class- 
rooms. Our data showed that at Grade I 
children were ‘trained’ to obey the rules. 
At Grade VI, they discussed the rules and 
rationalized them but at Grade XI, the 
matter was of no moment. If the classroom 
is supposed to be society in miniature, then 
what has happened to democracy? Why 
are pupils and teachers not constantly con- 
cerned with matters of social moment in 
the classrooms?" 

Realities of Teaching focuses on the 
efficacy and usefulness of time-honoured 
Classroom rituals and power-games. It is a 
lively and indeed witty demythologizer: 


1 New York: Praeger, 1970. 
*The Psychology of Personal Constructs. 
(New York: Norton 1955). 


the august dispenser of encyclopaedic 
knowledge and conventional wisdom is 
caught with his trousers down, and the 
kids cry: “Look! He's (almost) human!” It's 
an ideal, unpretentiously useful document 
for inservice courses and workshops—it's 
light, fits neatly into a handbag or an over- 
coat pocket, and refrains from padding 
itself out. If supplemented by Douglas 
Barnes' Language, The Learner, and the 
School? it will help us to lay bare the ways 
in which we actually behave, so often 
counterproductively, in our classrooms. 

How we could, or should, behave is the 
subject of Evolving Instruction, which pro- 
vides a resume of the news and theories of 
some of the more influential minds attend- 
ing to interactions and learning: Rogers, 
Maslow, Havighurst, Gage, Woodruff, 
Dewey, Ausubel, Piaget, Bloom, and many 
(too many?) others. Haddan has made a 
neat job of his “potting,” but for which 
members of the profession will his potting 
be useful? The hard-pressed teacher will 
probably be more stimulated by an indi- 
vidual voice, and better instructed by 
Boing to the original texts. Haddan’s sur- 
vey certainly is workmanlike, and it may 
well lead its readers on to the undiluted 
un-texts. Meanwhile, it might be salutary 
to reconsider the rationale behind the 
kinds of courses that depend on or create 
such books. 

Classroom Observation is a volume in 
the AERA Monograph Series on Curricu- 
lum Evaluation: it seems likely that it will 
interest specialists working in educational 
Tesearch, but as a busy teacher I find that 
it doesn’t illuminate my own behaviour, 
to the benefit of my students, as does Real- 
ities of Teaching. Still it may well delight 


° Middlesex, England: Penguin, 1969- 
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connoisseurs of methodological sophistica- 
tion, who will probably not be deterred 
by a rather mandarin manner. Again, a 
comparison with Barnes Language, The 
Learner and the School is interesting: 
Barnes’ book is full of real kids and real 
teachers interacting, and the peculiar 
vividness of real people serves to enliven 
the research scene immeasurably, and also 
generates a sense of adequate authenticity. 
I am reminded of the relative failure of 
North American teachertraining pro- 
grams to talk about actual kids, specific 
cases, real individuals, rather than "the 


.child" or "the student." Perhaps it is a 


symptom of malaise: the more prestigious 
strata of educators tend not to get their 
hands dirty, or their fingers burnt, in real 
classrooms. 

Quite a few fingers will be burnt by 
Sergiovanni and Starratt’s Emerging Pat- 
terns of Supervision if it falls into the right 
hands—the hands of those who need it. 
I no longer feel embarrassingly eccentric 
when I suggest that far too many school 
principals are stuffy, joyless, humourless, 
petty, over-formalized, depersonalized 
functionaries; and the shift in the climate 
of opinion that has reduced my sense of 
peculiarity is charted, reflected, and im- 
plicit in Emerging Patterns. Hidden be- 
hind the austere title is an informed, in- 
telligent, and generous sense of human 
possibilities. If it had appeared at the same 
time as Sputnik and had exerted the same 
degree of influence on American schools, 
there would have been less need for a 
counter-culture, a generation gap, or ugly 
behavior on any side. As it is, Sergiovanni 
and Starratt, replete with good intentions 
and good will, recognize that good inten- 


* Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1960. 
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tions, pious talk, and recriminations will 
avail us nought. They therefore present 
two feasible plans: a Human School, and 
a Human Curriculum, rooted in ostensibly 
simplistic values—love, freedom—which 
they proceed to examine, apply, and jus- 
tify with cool good sense. I am reminded 
of Auden’s early sonnet: 


Shine smiling on new styles of 
architecture, 
A change of heart.... 


Even systems and institutions can be re- 
newed, and as Gunnar Myrdal observed, 
by way of justifying his optimistic view of 
America's future, Americans have a great 
capacity for conversion. We don't have to 
burn the schools down: Sergiovanni and 
Starratt have made a valuable contribution 
to the strenuous job of redeeming them. 
Professor Castetter's book is much more 
of a formalist vade mecum written in the 
language of the stereotypical administra- 
tor. It is very difficult to detect a personal 
note in his writing, and, presumably, that 
is how it was intended to be: the effect is 
daustrophobic, The trouble seems to be 
that, at the higher levels of administration, 
"people" are replaced by "personnel," 
which is presumably part of the reason 
why the higher levels of administration 
have problems. In the preface, the text is 
said to include "hypotheses, concepts, and 
practices for dealing with school 
problems in the next decade." But token 
concessions to the zeitgeist, such as a rather 
silly and cliche-ridden quotation from 
Harold Bernard’s Adolescent Develop- 
ment in American Culture, sit uneasily 
alongside such bland establishment-voiced 
generalizations as this: 


Dismissal of personnel in any organiza- 
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tion is seldom easy or pleasant. Gener- 
ally it is undertaken with reluctance. 


Who is Professor Castetter kidding? Ne- 
braska’s late Superintendent of Schools? 
Evanston's Coffin? 

Humanists should, however, read Castet- 
ter’s book carefully. As “personnel” they 
will doubtless meet superiors busy pursu- 
ing (fulfilling?) the “personnel function in 
educational administration”; their success 
or failure in negotiations for better con- 
ditions for themselves and their students 
may well be determined by their ability to 
penetrate the Kafkaesque smokescreens of 
obfuscating depersonalized lingo. Not that 
I would presume to question Professor 
Castetter’s competence: what I do question 
is the human usefulness of the professional 
habits, styles, and orthodoxies that his 
book subsumes. In the minds of many 
lively and committed young teachers, the 
administrator is essentially the functionary 
who insists that, because it hasn't been 
done before, it can’t, therefore, be done. 
One is reminded of Whitehead's conten- 
tion: “The fixed person, with fixed duties, 
who in older societies was such a godsend, 
in the future will be a public danger." We 
are now in Whitehead's future. 

Shelley Umans in her book, The Man- 
agement of Education, cites Whitehead, 
Bruner, Thomas Mann, and Martin Buber, 
among others, so she can't be all bad. Her 
book is a wide-ranging, continuously inter- 
€sting, engaging, and infuriating omnium 
gatherum, drawing on systems analysis, 
simulation games, synectics, educational 
technology, anthropology, ethics, concep- 
tual model-making, brainstorming, diffu- 


* For contrast read Agee's Let Us Now Praise 
Famous Men (Ballantine paperback edition). 
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sion strategies, programmed learning, and 
urban sociology, inter alia. 

Starting from the simple premise that 
the existing school system has failed, she 
proceeds to explore, speculatively, and 
with quite egregious enthusiasm, the ways 
in which the potential riches of automa- 
tion, computerization, and datamation, 
etc., can be used to provide an alternative, 
radically new, customer-oriented system. 
Her survey of current trends and innova- 
tions is enticing (sometimes) and intelligi- 
ble (always). Her Blueprint for the Future 
is worth taking seriously, if only because 
of its imbalances and omissions. For the 
purposes of instruction and information 
retrieval, her system looks pretty useful, 
but how far her utopia finds enough room 
for human conversation? or for art in all 
its forms—this is something to argue 


*Cf. Michael Oakeshott, The Voice of 
Poetry in the Conversation of Mankind (Ches- 
ter Springs, Pa.: Dufour Editions, 1959). 
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about. After spending three months in 
Ontario, I am inclined to conclude, with 
all due moderation, that its school system 
couldn't be much worse; that the creeping 
malaise of the well ordered, genteel, sub- 
urban school is more serious than the crises 
of the inner city; that the system mostly 
doesn’t seem interested in learning and 
wastes kids’ lives in a sequence of trivia, 
Adams and Biddle have sharpened my per- 
ceptions of the fatuities and routine rituals 
that we persist in; Sergiovanni, Starratt, 
and Umans have amplified my sense of 
other possibilities. And as Henry James 
remarked, once one has a sense of other 
possibilities, the status quo will arouse and 
provoke one's irony. I am tempted to add 
a dash of despair, but on second thoughts 
I'll stick to irony, with hope—tempered to 
the nth degree—but still hope. è 
GEOFFREY SUMMERFIELD 
University of York 
England 
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Accumulating Evidence: 
Procedures for 


Resolving Contradictions among 
Different Research Studies * 


RICHARD J. LIGHT and PAUL V. SMITH 


Harvard University 


Significant knowledge in the social Sciences accrues ever too slowly. A major rea- 
son is that various research studies on a particular question tend to be of dis- 
similar designs, making their results difficult to compare. An even more impor- 
tant factor is that social science studies frequently produce conflicting results, 
which hinder theoretical developments and confuse those responsible for the im- 
plementation of social policies. In this pioneering effort the authors suggest cri- 
teria for determining when data from dissimilar studies can be pooled. Methods 
for recognizing fundamental differences in research designs, and for avoiding the 
creation of artificial differences, are offered. A paradigm, labeled the “cluster 
approach,” is proposed as a means of combining the data of studies from which 
conflicting conclusions have been drawn. Major emphasis is placed on ways that 
the paradigm might solve problems presently faced by educational researchers, 
and several studies comparing the effectiveness of pre-school programs are used 
to illustrate the cluster approach. 


* Partial support for Richard J. Light's work was provided by a grant from the Spencer 
Foundation, 
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The thirteenth stroke of a clock is not only 
false of itself, but casts grave doubts on the 
credibility of the preceding twelve. 

Mark Twain, Autobiography 


Mark Twain’s statement captures a striking part of the experience of doing educa- 
tional research. It seems that for every twelve studies reaching a specific con- 
clusion, it is always possible to find a thirteenth that disagrees. Mark Twain's solu- 
tion might well have been to put all thirteen behind him, and light out for the 
Territories. The research equivalent of Mark Twain's action would be to discard 
the conflicting evidence, and initiate a new study. But this action would entail 
three costs, First, a great deal of information, much of which might be potential- 
ly valuable, would be thrown away. Second, a decision would be postponed for 
at least the length of time required by the new research. Third, from the point 
of view of the next reviewer of the literature, this new research would simply be 
the fourteenth in the set of studies. No matter what its results, for the next re- 
viewer the contradictions remain. Thus, for any researcher, it is worth making an 
attempt to find a way to combine and reconcile conflicting studies. 

The traditional starting point for finding such a way, in both educational and 
scientific research, is a review of the existing literature. These reviews frequently 
contribute to educational policy decisions. Essentially they involve three steps. 
First, all the relevent empirical studies are gathered together. Second, studies 
with inadequate sampling procedure, measurement and instrumentation, or 
methods of analysis are identified and discarded. Third, the conclusions from 
the remaining studies are assembled and compared in an effort to find consistent 
results, The third step often encounters contradictions; similar studies frequent- 
ly produce contrary results. 

When the purpose of the literature review is primarily theoretical, inconsis- 
tencies in the results of various studies can be disconcerting. When the purpose of 
the review is to develop specific policies, however, such inconsistencies can 
paralyze attempts at public action. In a recent address to the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, Senator Walter Mondale, speaking in the context of 
school integration, put the issue clearly: 


What I have not learned is what we should do about these problems. I had hoped to find 
research to support or to conclusively oppose my belief that quality integrated education 
is the most promising approach. But I have found very little conclusive evidence. For 
every study, statistical or theoretical, that contains a proposed solution or recommenda- 
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tion, there is always another, equally well documented, challenging the assumptions or 
conclusions of the first. No one seems to agree with anyone else’s approach. But more dis- 
tressing: no one seems to know what works. As a result I must confess, I stand with my col- 
leagues confused and often disheartened.1 


The Senator's quandary is understandable. Further, his description of the lack 
of consistency in educational findings unfortunately applies not only to research 
on integration, but to many other issues in educational policy as well. Even apart 
from the formulation of educational policy, the contradictions we encounter 
among similar studies with different conclusions cripple a fundamental com- 
ponent of the scientific process: the systematic accumulation of knowledge. 

Most readers who are familiar with educational research journals, as well as 
other social science journals, will recognize the following paradigm. An author 
reports the results of his research, and concludes his article with a statement 
that reads, “While I have found X, Y, and Z, further research on this subject is 
needed.” What does this statement imply? It implies the author is interested in 
seeing further results, collected by himself or by others, which will either cor- 
roborate or contradict his own findings. Thus, the author must believe, as most 
researchers and policy makers do, that evidence and knowledge should be 
cumulative. But for evidence to be cumulative, there must be accessible proce- 
dures for accumulating it. Currently, there appear to be few systematic efforts to ac- 
cumulate information gradually from a set of disparate studies. 

We present here the outlines of a strategy for accumulating information. We 
call this strategy a “cluster” approach, because it flows from the ideas of cluster 
sampling originally developed in the field of sampling theory. We wish to stress 
that our presentation will in no way be “complete”; we are not able to offer a 
long list of suggestions on what to do in every conceivable situation. We are cur- 
rently working on a number of specific technical suggestions, however, and hope 
that others who consider this problem an important one will begin similar work.? 

In this essay, then, we focus first on some background issues which lay the 
foundation for the cluster approach to combining studies. We discuss methods 
currently used to combine studies, a number of defects of these methods, and 
some general costs of combining studies improperly. These costs can become 


? Address given to the American Education Research Association's annual meeting, February, 


1971, New York City. 

* We believe this general problem of combining studies is as important to the non-statistician 
as to the statistical community. We have therefore kept the text relatively free of technical argu- 
ments, and confined such points to footnotes. 
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prohibitively high. Second, we give some examples taken from the literature of 
educational research that illustrate conflicting results. Third, we discuss the 
unique nature of educational settings and why classic experimental procedures 
should be modified for them. The fourth section begins a discussion of proce- 
dures for combining educational studies. The cluster approach enables us to 
represent a wide range of possible effects. Also, this section contains the main 
body of our argument: a list of the major ways in which clusters (for example, 
classrooms within schools) can differ. We argue that when major differences among 
samples are fully represented in an analysis, seeming contradictions among the 
samples can be resolved and converted into valuable findings. Finally, in the fifth 
section, we look at two examples of the kind of insights provided by adopting 
the cluster approach. 


Combining Studies: What Is Done Today? 


The issue of combining studies is not new. There are at least four general ap- 
proaches in current use. A first and very common one involves a simple listing 
of factors that have shown an effect on a dependent variable in at least one of a 
group of studies. Such lists are usually long, and often do not distinguish be- 
tween those factors which were found important in many studies versus those 
singled out only once or twice. 

A second approach effectively amounts to the opposite of the first. In this case, 
a researcher essentially chooses a single favorite study from a set. He thus excludes 
the findings of all studies except one or two, and thereby creates consistency. Un- 
fortunately, the consistency will be artificial unless all of the rejected studies are 
in fact valueless. 

The third and fourth approaches are somewhat more systematic. The third 
consists of computing overall averages for relevant statistics across a complete 
set of studies. Often the summary measure chosen is not a mean, but rather a 
median or some other measure which offers some protection against extreme 
values. For example, a researcher might take five values of the simple correla- 
HOR between a student's family income and his college aspirations, found in five 
different studies, and report the median value? While this is a first attempt at 


"For an example of an effort to combine studies usin; i 
x le of an g the median as a summary measure, sce 
Fed P Fiedler, Validation and Extension of the Contingency Model of Yesdenhlp Effective- 
TN Review of Empirical Findings,” Psychological Bulletin, 75 (August 1971), pp. 128-148. 
n several tables in this analysis, a median of a group of correlation coefficients is given, where 
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quantification, a Purpose of this essay will be to show that such estimates throw 
away precisely the information we most want, 


scientific compendium of different studies. However, while the methods used by 
these authors in their attempt to combine studies are more systematic than 
ordinary reviews of literature, they are unfortunately still not likely to yield rich 


inferences, 


independent variable, In two of these studies, the relationship between social 
class and beneficial outcome was positive. In two, no significant relationship was 


about half positive and half are negative, Sometimes the median 
is relatively far from zero, despite the nearly even positive-negative split in the original co- 
efficients, 

“David C, Murray, “Talk, Silence, and Anxiety,” Psychological Bulletin, 75 (April 1971), 
PP. 244-260, 


5 Lester Luborsky, Michael Chandler, Arthur H. Auerbach, Jacob Cohen, and Henry M, 
Bachrach, "Factors Influencing the Outcomes of Psychotherapy: A Review of Quantitative 
Research,” Psychological Bulletin, 75 (March 1971), pp. 145-185. 
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found. In one, the relationship was negative. By taking a vote, Luborsky et al. 
conclude, "In general, patients with higher social achievements are better suited 
for psychotherapy." Note that this conclusion is based on a two-to-one vote, with 
two recorded abstentions, and with 161 data points recorded as not voting. 

The weakness of the method in this example should be obvious. A hidden as- 
sumption in the taking-a-vote process is that the less frequent outcome is due 
either to chance alone or to an undetected experimental error, But notice that 
we could just as reasonably conclude that the relationship between the patient's 
social class and the benefits of therapy varies from therapist to therapist. This al- 
ternate conclusion also could follow from the data. The ambiguity is, in the first 
instance, a methodological problem. However, it may lead to an error of infer- 
ence, Wrong inferences are one of the costs of combining studies incorrectly. We 
now discuss such costs. 


Costs of Combining Studies Incorrectly 


There are three losses which may be incurred if studies are combined incorrect- 
ly. Each of the three is illustrated below with an example from the "'taking-a-vote" 
procedure. 


Weakened inferences 


We only choose to combine studies when we have no one study available (from a 
known population) which is sufficiently large and sufficiently comprehen- 
sive. When we combine several studies, we do so to increase the overall effective 
sample size, or to increase the comprehensiveness of the measures available to 
us on at least some part of the sample. An inappropriate approach to combin- 
ing studies can cost us one or both of these objectives. 

The statistical significance of a relationship between two variables in any study 
depends upon the sample size used. Thus, the “structure” of the relationship 
between two variables may be identical in two studies, and yet this structure may 
be identified as statistically significant for a large study, while not being sta- 
tistically significant for a smaller one. The "taking-a-vote" procedure does not 
incorporate sample size into the vote. Thus, in this procedure a large study has 
the same weight as a small study. They both have one vote. For example, sup- 
pose we had available ten studies, each with ten subjects. Suppose further that 
only one of the ten studies showed a significant treatment effect. We would prob- 
ably conclude, using a voting procedure and examining all ten studies, that the 
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treatment. was ineffectiye,6 However, it is quite possible that if all 100 subjects 
were "pooled" into the equivalent of a single large study, a highly significant 
treatment effect would emerge. Therefore, by failing to pool, we lose the ad- 
vantage of having the hundred cases from all the studies. 


variables deserves special recognition. For example, the "taking-a-vote" proce- 
dure ignores the possibility that those studies which include a particular inde- 


have confidence in a conclusion taken from a small subset of studies, we should 
use a procedure which has the capacity to detect whether those studies were ex- 
ceptional in other respects. For example, in the review of psychotherapy, we 
would like to know whether the five studies which measured patient's social 
class differed among themselves, or from the other 161 studies, in the relation- 


treatment effects will not be detected much more than one time in twenty. That is because with 


from the larger Pooled sample to a "vote" taken among its smaller components. The second 
danger is not related to experimental statistics, Rather, it comes from the fact that educational 


complete sets of school records form the basis for evaluations of programs such as Title I. When 


must reflect al] that detail, Thus, we do not conclude by a 3 to 2 vote that Birls read earlier than 
boys; rather, we simply conclude that girls read earlier than boys in approximately 60 per- 
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ship between, say, client’s age and therapeutic outcome. Taking a vote, by dealing 
with only a single relationship at a time, ignores this information. 


Overlooked inferences 

An inference can be overlooked when a systematic pattern in some data is 
ignored. This happens most frequently when we fail to examine all the ways data 
can vary from study to study. We might, for example, search only for mean differ- 
ences among studies when other kinds of differences would be even more impor- 
tant. To illustrate, suppose we chose to "take a vote" on five different investiga- 
tions of the effects of tracking on initially low-achieving children. Each of these 
five studies compared test scores of such children assigned to low-track (homo- 
geneous) classrooms versus scores for other such children who had been assigned 
to untracked (heterogeneous) classrooms. Assume the mean performance of the 
two groups never differed significantly. We therefore would conclude, by a five 
to nothing vote, that tracking has no effect on initially low-achieving children. 
But suppose that by focusing on means it was overlooked that the variation in 
final scores was larger for initially low-achieving children in heterogeneous class- 
rooms than for such children in homogeneous classrooms, "Tracking, then, 
might have the effect of decreasing variation among children's test scores, rather 
than increasing or decreasing a group's mean score. By examining only the 
means, an important effect of tracking would be overlooked. 

Any procedure that combines studies can overlook an inference available from 
the data. It is just that taking a vote is particularly susceptible to this cost be- 
cause it concentrates on only those statistics for which significance levels were 
computed in the original studies. Thus, if the investigators for the original 
studies did not compute an important statistic, this information will not appear 
in the summary produced by taking a vote. When combining studies, our goal is 
to condense a large mass of information about relationships into a few primary 
conclusions. The process used to make this condensation must not over simpli- 
fy these relationships and thereby overlook important aspects of them. 


Wrong inferences 


The worst of all possible consequences of combining a set of studies incorrectly 
is coming out with the wrong inference. We define a wrong inference as the case 
when available data provides evidence for a correct conclusion, but our method 
of combining the data throws that evidence away, leading to an incorrect con- 
clusion. In complex settings drastic errors of inference are possible. Here, how- 
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ever, we will give just a brief example. Suppose, hypothetically, that a new review 
of psychotherapeutic outcomes found some studies showing age of patient nega- 
tively related to outcome, and other studies showing age of therapist also 
negatively related to outcome. We would probably conclude from these two sets 
of data that the most optimistic prognosis occurs when a young psychotherapist 
treats a young patient. But suppose only one study actually tried the combination 
of young therapist with young patient. Further, assume that its outcome was uni- 
formly poor. This unexpected finding would be an instance of an interaction 
effect, because while overall youth of patients and youth of therapists lead to 
favorable prognoses, the specific combination of young therapist and young pa- 
tient was unfavorable. Any method of combining studies which does not allow 
for effects such as interactions can lead to incorrect inferences. 

The "taking-a-vote" procedure is particularly open to wrong inferences of this 
kind. It almost invariably focuses upon the main effect of each variable in isola- 
tion from any other potentially interactive factors. Unless the original studies 
specifically computed significance levels for individual interactions, and reported 
them, taking a vote can never find such interactions on its own. No procedure 
can detect a relationship it cannot represent. 


Illustrations from the Educational Literature 


Four examples, taken from the educational research literature, illustrate the diffi 
culties and contradictions which may arise when studies are combined in order 
to assess the value of an educational practice. Our four examples deal with con- 
troversial issues in education: ability grouping, school resources, compensatory 
programs, and school integration. 


Example 1—Ability Grouping 

There is no shortage of studies of the effects of ability grouping on academic 
achievement. A number of summaries of this literature are available. One of the 
best of these is the United States Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare's survey. Their summary of the condition of the field seems to be a fair one. 
They say: 


* Jane Franseth and Rose Koury, Survey of Research on Grouping as Related to Pupil Learn- 
ing (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1966), p. 2. Other reviews of this 
same issue are, Miriam L. Goldberg, A. Harry Passow, and Joseph Justman, The Effects of 
Ability Grouping (New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1966); and War- 
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Many studies throughout the years have compared academic progress of children grouped 
according to ability with progress made when grouped heterogeneously. Conclusive and 
definite answers to questions commonly asked are difficult to get. Some studies show gains 
favoring ability grouping, some favoring heterogeneous grouping. Others show little or 
no significant difference in pupil gains between procedures used. The evidence against or 
in favor of ability grouping remains vague in spite of a rather persistent belief that learn- 
ing problems would be greatly alleviated if children on-similar levels of ability or 
achievement could be grouped together for instructional purposes. Olson tells us that: 
‘Surveys of achievement demonstrate that no matter how children are grouped, they still 
Jearn in accordance with their individual abilities.’ 

However, the problem of securing optimal working groups continues, and as Wilhelms 
says, “. .. many good minds have worked at it in various ways, and a satisfying solution 
has not yet been found.” 


The authors deal with the problem of conflicting studies by examining each 
member of the conflicting group, and selecting one upon which to place their 
trust. The conclusions of this “best” study are then adopted. This may be an ex- 
cellent strategy if only one among the many studies is qualitatively acceptable. 
However, it is rare that only a single study is well done. Even after untrust- 
worthy studies haye been eliminated, contradictory conclusions may remain 
among the contenders. If the elimination process is continued until only one 
study is left, then an equivalent of the “taking-a-vote” procedure has been car- 
ried to an extreme. The eligible votes (the studies under review) have been re- 
duced to one, and we agree to abide by its decision. To be satisfied with this ap- 
proach. is tacitly to assume that genuinely contradictory results can never be a 
valid description of reality. Would we really be so surprised to find that one kind 
of ability grouping benefited children in one school, but that a similar program 
failed to benefit comparable children in a different school? Nature may be con- 
sistent, but to assume that her consistency has been captured exactly in current 


research is a rather strong assumption.’ As we argue later, it is not a particularly 
credible one. 


ren G. Findlay and Miriam M. Bryan, Ability Grouping (Athens: Center for Educational De- 
yelopment, University of Georgia, 1970). 

* We leave to philosophers of science the question of whether laws of nature can ever be self- 
contradictory. But in social science research we never directly observe laws of nature. The con- 
ceptual objects in which we try to capture a description of empirical or observed evidence are 
theories. These theories are the creation of men. When an educational research effort is mounted 
in Yonkers, its conclusions may well be a parsimonious description of the data from Yonkers. 
A different study in Hackensack, encountering a new set of data, may summarize that data 
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Example 2—School Resources 
In the second example, the compilers of research results took a rather different 


E.E.O. survey Suggested the contrary? In an extensive re-analysis of the E.E.O. 
data and data from other surveys, researchers at the Center for Educational Poli- 


have a non-random relationship to achievement are never the same from one survey to 
another, from one group of schools to another, from one method of analysis to another, or 


are too parsimonious, Since a key variable was constant within each of the two studies, a descrip- 
tion of each school system, developed Separately, would have ignored it, Thus, both descriptions 


would have been wrong. What are the implications of this situation for the combining of 
studies? First, any method which tries to choose one of the two studies as being the correct one is 


not, in general, lead to “cancelling out.” The cost of such averaging is not only that the resulting 


° James S. Coleman, et al, Equality of Educational Opportunity (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
* Christopher Jencks, et al., Education and Inequality: A Preliminary Report to the Carnegie 


Corporation of New York (Cambridge, Mass.: Center for Educational Policy Research, Harvard 
University, 1970), pp. 52-53. 
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from one type of student to another, While it is always possible to invent explanations of 
these differences after the fact, the necessary explanations become progressively more far- 
fetched. — 

These findings are subject to several possible interpretations. One interpretation is that 
resources have important effects on achievement, but that the nature of these effects varies 
according to the type of student, the type of school, the type of community, the other re- 
sources available, and many other unknown factors. The other interpretation is that re- 
sources are allocated in different ways in different communities, that these allocation pro- 
cesses have a non-random relationship to achievement, and that this creates a spurious 
impression that resources are affecting achievement in some instances. Because resource 
allocation varies according to all kinds of local and regional considerations, no consistent 
pattern emerges. 


Thus, rather than selecting a “favorite study,” the C.E.P.R. Report allowed for 
the possibility of real variation in how schools work from place to place. If one 
wanted to pursue the nature of this variation further, the cluster approach sug- 
gested later in this paper provides a vehicle. 


Example 3—Compensatory Education 


In 1965, Congress passed Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Its purpose was to distribute funds to school systems for the special educa- 
tional needs of disadvantaged children. Not surprisingly, a number of evaluations 
of the effects of Title I have been undertaken. What, then, has been the overall 
impact of Title I? Has it "worked"? Cohen, in his critical review of these evalua- 
tions, quotes the following passage from an Office of Education study of pre- and 
post-test scores in big-city Title I programs": 


For the total 189 observations (each observation was one classroom in a Title I program), 
‘there were 108 significant changes (exceed 2 s. e.).1? Of these 58 were gains and 5o were 
losses. In 81 cases the change did not appear to be significant. As the data in Appendix D 
show, success and failure seem to be random outcomes, determined neither clearly nor 
consistently by the factors of program design, city or state, area or grade level. 


In fact, do such results seem to be “random outcomes”? Has Title I no effects 
except those attributable to natural sampling variability? Accepting the sum- 
mary of the 189 studies given above, the answer is that Title I has pronounced 


? David K. Cohen, “The Politics of Evaluation,” in Revi i 
(April 1970), p. 294, n,' in Review of Educational Research, 40 


use aii error is the standard deviation of the sampling distribution of the relevant 
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effects. A “random outcomes” explanation is incorrect. If in fact Title I programs 
consistently have no effect, then random samples evaluating these programs 


pling variability by an overwhelming amount. Thus, the assumption that Title 
I consistently has no effects is wrong. Further, the assumption that Title I pro- 
grams have any single effect, positive or negative, would be equally wrong. The 
only reasonable interpretation of the 189 evaluations is that the effects of Title I 
programs differ, and they differ systematically from school system to school sys- 
tem. The purpose of combining many studies is to secure an amount and kind of 
information that would not be available from any one study. Approaching this 
task with the point of view that there is a single truth (eg. a single effect of 
Title I), surrounded only by sampling variability, is not productive. Our con- 
clusion from the data above is that there are several truths, Title I programs 


vary in their effects; some help, some hurt, and some make no difference at 
al].13 


Example 4—School Integration 


of our experience by looking through Table 1. Table 1 gives a condensed summary 
of some features of all the studies found in the two reviews. 
Each study was confined to a single city. Each row Bives information about one 


* Nancy H. St, John, "Desegregation and Minority Group Performance," Review of Educa- 
tional Research, 40 (February 1970); and Robert P. O'Reilly, ed., Racial and Social Class Isola- 
tion in the Schools (New York: Praeger, 1970). 
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study. A check in any column indicates the presence, for that study, of the feature 
of experimental design which labels that column. The columns for the de- 
pendent variables are coded plus or minus for significantly positive or negative 
results respectively; zero for non-significant results; and a blank where no finding 
was reported. The variety of experimental techniques used and measures taken 
over the 22 studies was enormous, 

Is there anything one can conclude from Table 1 about the effects of integra- 
tion upon the school performance of Black children? Perhaps the one conclusion 
to which we are led is that the contradictions among the studies are more striking 

3 than the similarities. The two studies from Boston, for example, examined the 
he same bussing program. One found significant gains for mathematics achieve- 
ment, but.not for verbal achievement. The other found significant gains for 
verbal achievement, but not for mathematics achievement. In two neighboring 
towns in Connecticut, rather similar sophisticated experimental designs again 
led to opposing conclusions. In one, significant gains in reading and mathematics 
were reported. The other found no such gains. The reader can surely find other 
contradictions in Table 1. 


The lesson that we believe flows from this and our three previous examples is 
that little headway can be made by pooling the words in the conclusions of a set 
4 of studies. Rather, progress will only come when we are able to pool, in a syste- 

matic manner, the original data from the studies. 


What Makes Educational Research Special 


From one point of view, there should be no difficulty in combining the original 
data from a series of education studies, A broad repertoire of classical statistical 
procedures is available, However, classical statistical procedures have not yet been 
fully adapted to the world we encounter when we enter the nation’s classrooms. 
[ Oversimplifying a bit, it is worth recalling that classical statistical procedures 
8rew out of research conducted in the field of agronomy. But the processes of 
growth of plants have some special features which are obviously different from 
and often simpler than the processes of growth of children. Three examples will 
Serve to contrast the agricultural processes, which are represented in statistical 
models, with the educational processes which are not. 
First, when combining studies in educational research, we must allow for an 
extensive battery of treatment-by-subject interactions that could be safely ignored 
in agricultural research. A treatment, when applied in an agricultural setting, can 
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usually be evenly distributed over the plants. For example, when fertilizer is 
added to a field, we can generally assume that the individual nitrates will not de- 
cide to lurk about the roots of selected pea plants in preference to others. 

A similar asumption cannot be made about teachers. Individual teachers ina 
classroom may well, choose to spend somewhat more time with certain children 
than with other children. Such variations in teachers’ behavior towards several 
children may reflect an educational philosophy, a personal philosophy, or the 
nature of a curriculum being tested. But the main point here is that the teacher 
is a human being: he or she has the ability to gather information about members 
of a group, and to differentiate among the members through actions based on that 
information. This ability of the “treatment” (assuming here that a teacher is a 
"treatment" to have or to gain as much information about the subjects as the 
researchers can gain is a special feature of the educational setting. 

Second, in educational research, each specific site (e.g, a classroom) may 
have systematic (and in part unmeasured) differences from neighboring sites. 
In agricultural experimentation, one small and randomly selected patch of earth 
near another usually has characteristics that closely resemble those of its neighbor. 
The change in the composition of the soil chemicals with distance from a certain 
point is generally slow, and it is rare that a cloud rains heavily on a randomly 
selected square foot of land without getting its neighbors a bit wet. In educa- 
tional research, however, two adjacent classrooms in a single school may differ 
from one another extensively, and in ways that are often difficult to measure. 
Two adjacent classrooms in the same school may well resemble classrooms lo- 
cated elsewhere in the nation much more closely than they resemble each other. 

A third contrast between agricultural and educational research settings in- 
volves the importance of contextual effects. It is rather straightforward to deal 
with the fact that each plant grows in a context of other plants. Experimenters 
sometimes take note of the fact that planting density may affect crop yield, or 
that combinations of two or three plants grown in parallel rows are particularly 
effective, but these are rather simple concerns in agronomy. In contrast, educa- 
tional researchers generally need to elevate the composition of a classroom into à 
variable of primary concern. Two common examples of compositional variables 
are the degree of racial integration of classrooms within a school, and the “char- 
dup academic or vocational milieu of a school.” Thus, when combining edu- 
cational studies, we must allow for the presence of a rather complex sort of inter- 
action. A treatment value for a specific child may be related to the numbers or 
proportions of other types of children present in a classroom. 
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The Cluster Approach: A Perspective for Combining Studies 


We have just pointed out that there are broad distinctions between processes at 
work in a classroom and in a cornfield. In view of these differences, we now will 
develop a perspective tailored specifically to educational settings that strengthens 
our ability to draw rich inferences from a set of educational studies.15 

The argument will proceed in four stages. First, we describe a cluster sample, 
which is a direct outgrowth of standard sampling theory, Second, we ce-interpret 
the idea of a “cluster” for specific use in educational settings.!? Third, we develop 
a small illustrative example of a set of preschool studies that we draw upon 
throughout this section. Fourth, we outline the major ways in which clusters can 
differ from one another. The thrust of the analysis we offer is towards what John 
Tukey calls “exploratory data analysis.” We mean to search out candidate ex- 
planations for the results observed in a set of existing studies. 

We remind the reader that the purpose of everything that follows is not only 
to represent educational processes more accurately; the purpose is also to help 
resolve seeming contradictions among several studies. The ideas presented in this 
section will illustrate that different studies may well reach opposing conclusions 
without logically contradicting each other. It will thus be possible to draw from 
a set of seemingly conflicting studies inferences of a kind otherwise unavailable 
to us, 


Generalizing an Approach from Cluster Sampling 

The conventional idea of combining studies is rooted in a simple assumption, 
This assumption is that each study can be viewed as a random sample taken 
from a common population. Thus, the set of studies are viewed as several differ- 


"The general issue of combining studies can occur in two broad settings, We have already 
discussed one of them: combining a number of different studies, frequently done by different 
researchers, at different places, at different times. A situation which is often viewed as different, 
but which we believe is substantively the same, can be described as "multi-local" studies. A 
multi-local study occurs when a single team of researchers collects similar data from a num. 
ber of different sampling units, or clusters, where, for example, clusters are schools. The pro- 
cedures we outline in the remainder of this paper apply to both multiple and multi-local studies. 

“In what follows, the term “cluster approach" will appear often. We use it because the pro- 
cedures we present are adaptations from cluster sampling. Perhaps a more appropriate term 
might be latitudinal approach. Since longitudinal analysis refers to repeated measurements on 
some phenomena over time within a study, a symmetric interpretation of latitudinal analysis 
would refer to the investigation of some phenomena across a set of various studies. Further, the 
latitudinal approach will allow for several kinds of differences among the various studies, 


which standard cross-sectional procedures do not. 
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ent random samples from the same population. Statisticians, however, have 
developed a slightly different approach called cluster sampling. This approach 
stems from a pragmatic insight: that many populations can be broken down into 
small, identifiable sub-populations which are called clusters. These clusters are 
not random samples from a population; rather, they are natural aggregations 
within the population, and they usually differ in broad and systematic ways. For 
example, suppose we wanted to estimate mean family income in the United 
States. We could then assume in advance that incomes of neighbors living on the 
same block would tend to be more similar than would incomes of two people 
selected at random from the population as a whole. A cluster sampling design 
would thus define a neighborhood as a cluster, and would allow for systematic 
differences in mean income among neighborhoods.!* 

For survey researchers, the primary virtue of cluster sampling is that it allows 
data collection to be concentrated in a few conveniently “compact” regions, such 
as neighborhoods. The cost of data collection is therefore reduced. An almost 
incidental feature of cluster sampling is that clusters are assumed to differ one 
from another in ways that are not reflected in the variations within any one 
cluster. Conversely, variations within clusters need not be reflected in variation 
among them. We now capitalize on this view of clustering to develop a frame- 
work for combining sets of studies. 

Suppose we have a set of educational studies. Where do we find the clusters? 
We should take as a cluster the smallest natural unit of the educational process 
which is available in the data. The choice of a natural unit will depend upon the 
research questions at issue. Very broad studies might settle for an entire school 
as their clustering unit. Other studies might require classrooms, or even reading 
groups within classrooms, to be taken as clusters. 

For example, when research questions are directed towards the effects of track- 
ing, each individual tracked classroom can be taken as an independent cluster. 
On the other hand, when early reading instruction is the focus of research, the 
reading groups within classrooms are the logical choice for a clustering unit. The 
crucial point is that whatever unit is chosen to be a cluster, it should be the 


"The statistical theory underlying cluster sampling has been developed extensively. For two 
detailed treatments of this topic, see W. G. Cochran, Sampling Techniques, second edition 
B 8 John Wiley and Sons, 1963); also, Leslie Kish, Survey Sampling (New York: McGraw 

ill, 1965). 
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natural focal point or molar 
Vestigating.18 

A cluster is, therefore, ofte 
set to be combined wil] 


unit of whatever educational Process we are in. 


each study in a 
as several class- 


earlier, such as 
plete study was the unit of analysis. Now, when there 


per study, the set of treatments compose our set of 
often contain several clusters, and the cluster is the 


“taking a vote,” where a com 
is more than one treatment 
clusters. Thus, a study will 
unit of analysis, 


An Illustrative Example 


the illustration of many specific points. For sim 
hypothetical example throughout.19 


different kinds of programs: 


1. day care centers; 

?. Head Start centers; 
3. Montessori programs; 
4. pre-kindergartens, 


In practice, when studies do not have comparable data, the approach 
€ carried out in two steps. The first step involves comparing those clust 
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(Assume all preschool programs have been classified into one of these four cate- 
gories. Variations within each type will be considered in detail later.) Suppose 
there exist in the literature five studies, Altogether, the five studies contain 
twelve sites. A breakdown of which studies contain which sites is given in Figure 
1. Here we define a cluster as an individual site.2° Thus, the cluster perspective 
focuses our attention on the twelve preschools rather than the five studies. 

Each of the twelve sites contains a group of children. For each child at each 
site, we have a measurement on the dependent variable: reading readiness. Fur- 
ther, for each child we have data on two continuous independent variables: a 
count of children’s books in his home, and a pretest score. We also know each 
child’s sex. We have, then, data on four variables. 

The cluster approach requires access to the original data from these studies. 
Assuming the data are available, the first step is to group this information into 
the twelve “clusters.” Thus, at the inception of our analysis, there would be four 
measures on each child assembled into twelve separate groups. Notice an im- 
portant point: we cannot assume the data we are analyzing came from a true ex- 
periment. In a true experiment, all the children would have been assembled into 
a single large group, pretested, and then randomly assigned among the twelve 
sites.21 In the real world, however, when the results of disparate studies are to be 
combined, we know that no such group was assembled in advance, and that no 
such randomization took place. In a realistic case, also, there would have been 
one more preliminary step. The quality of the available studies from the litera- 
ture (e.g, our five preschool studies) would have been reviewed. The studies 


accepted for further analysis would be only those which met the following three 
standards: 


a) All subjects in the study must have been selected from a known and 
precisely definable population. 


: % What we have done, in our preschool example, in choosing to identify the site as a cluster, 
is a consequence of our previous discussion that educational research often involves locales 
that can differ from one another substantially, even if they are close in space, Thus the fact that 
_ several centers from our preschool studies were initially designated as a certain type of preschool 
can be overridden by the assumption that they may differ in important ways. 
= As we have indicated, the cluster approach grows out of the basic concepts of cluster 
sampling. However, the analogy is not perfect. In cluster sampling, one assumes that the selected 
clusters constitute a random sample from a population of similar clusters. Here, we know that 
the clusters taken from the several studies are not a random sample. Thus, the statistical pro- 
cedures we later recommend are not based on the probability model underlying cluster samp- 
ling. That model would have led to using procedures such as random effects ANOVAs. Instead, 
the procedures we discuss will be primarily fixed effects ANOVAs and multiple regressions 
which presume arbitrary values for the independent variables or their categorizations. 
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Study Number 


1 2 3 4 5 
Head Start A B Cc 
Day care A B c 
Preschool 
type 
Montessori A BCD 
Pre-kindergarten A B 


much richer analysis, 
Twelve clusters have been identified. These twelve clusters can differ in a 


? There is always a question when studies differ as to whether the differences are due pri- 
marily to genuine phenomena or merely to "instrumentation." For example, Studies done by 
different experimenters may show clear "experimenter effects." There is no a priori way to as. 


into the second. By converting the research question, we can gain new insights 
into whatever educational processes are at work, and can avoid being tied down 
to the relatively weak results of a simple tally of significance tests. 

What additional questions might a researcher wish to ask, given these data? 
One might be, “Were the children selectively assigned, or attracted, to the differ- 
ent sites in the first place?” A second might be, “Is the relationship between pre- 
and post-test scores identical in all twelve sites?” A third and more sophisticated 
question might be, “Are the variations in the differences between boys’ and girls’ 
reading readiness from site to site associated with the four program types?" 

"There are many other research questions one may wish to ask. A general for- 
mat is needed to summarize the comparisons implied by such questions. Further, 
we want a format where apparent contradictions in the conclusions of the five 
original studies can be examined, and perhaps resolved. 'The necessary next step, 
then, is to classify the ways clusters can differ systematically. 


How Clusters Can Differ 


A group of clusters can differ in at least the following five ways: they can differ in 
the means of their variables, in the variances of their variables, in the relations 
between the independent and dependent variables, in the child by treatment 
interactions, and in a more complex manner where each child is affected by 
the composition of his or her group. These five kinds of differences are not mu- 
tually exclusive. A set of clusters (such as the twelve preschools) may differ on 
any or all of these. t 

In the following sections we discuss the five kinds of differences in turn. After 
defining and illustrating each difference with an example, we discuss what action 
can be taken, or conclusion drawn, from statistical evidence about these differ- 
ences, But there is a degree of asymetry in the way the presence versus absence 
of differences is handled. If any one of the five types of differences is found, it 
follows that the clusters are not all alike, and therefore cannot be directly com- 
bined, On the other hand, finding that clusters do not differ in any one respect 
does not lead to the conclusion that they are alike until all five of the ways in 
which clusters can differ have been examined. Further, even if clusters are found 
to differ in, say, means, one must still search out other possible differences if only 
to explain the variation among means. We deal with this point in more detail 
shortly. Let us now examine the five ways clusters can differ. 
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1. Means 


Suppose on the other hand the twelve pretest means do not differ. Then there 
is no direct evidence for selection effects, If no substantial differences are ob- 
served among the final reading readiness scores, at least within each of the four 
Preschool types, then we can combine the clusters which make up each pre- 


different Consequences for the children each time. We are building into the cluster perspective 
an opportunity to examine whether or not supposedly similar "treatments" (that is, clusters 
which are Supposedly exposed. to identical conditions) do in fact have similar effects on the chil- 


posedly comparable treatments, 
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Let us mention briefly the specific procedures used to carry out the search for 
differences among cluster means. The standard procedure for comparing a group 
of cluster means is the F test from the traditional one-way analysis of variance.?* 
This test assumes that the variation in readiness scores within each cluster is 
the natural measure for variation due to chance alone. There is good reason for 
confidence in this assumption when working with a true experimental design. 
However, as pointed out earlier, our children from the five studies were not as- 
signed to the twelve preschools at random. Thus, chance is only one among sev- 
eral competing explanations for the variation within each preschool. This re- 
mains true even if no selection effects are detected. 


2. Variances. 


A second way that clusters can differ is by having different within-cluster vari- 
ances for some variables. Researchers naturally tend to look first for differences 
among means. However, even when means are alike, other important differences 
may exist. Suppose, for example, two particular preschool programs produced 
similar mean reading readiness for groups of children that were originally simi- 
lar. Imagine, however, that one program enlarged the variation among its chil- 
dren, while the other did not. From a policy point of view, then, the two pro- 
grams are clearly not interchangeable. 

Finding that clusters have different variances thus may be important in its 
own right. If such differences are found, can we combine clusters? The answer 


may be yes, but only if a tenable explanation for the differing variances can be 


identified. (When an explanation for the differences is found, statistical adjust- 


ments can be made that will equate the clusters.) What are some possible ex- 


planations for differing variances among clusters? We give three here. Readers 
may easily add to this list. 


a. Initial selection decisions. Children entering 


the different preschool pro- 
grams may have been differentially attracted or selected. Differences among pre 


* An alternative procedure is available for comparing cluster means. That alternative is the 


computation of the intracluster correlation coefficient. Computational details for the general case 
where cluster sizes differ are given in M. G. Kendall and A. Stuart, The Advanced Theory of 


Statistics (New York: Hafner, 1967). While the intracluste correlation i 
than the standard F test, it provi 7 ation is generally less well known 


des a useful index. The index describes iati on 

data can be partitioned within and between clusters. Its virtue is that it E die rune of 
this partition without being affected by absolute sample sizes. For example, if day care centers were 
generally large, while Head Start centers were small, F ratios might differ if computed separately 
for the two groups. This would be true even if the partition of variance was identical for the two 


program types. The two corresponding intracluster correlation coefficients would be identical. 
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schools in their selectivity often take the form of more selective preschools having 
higher initial cutoff points for admission." Under this form of selection, the 
more selective preschools will have higher means and smaller variances in read- 
ing readiness scores. Other forms of selection can also lead to differing variances. 

b. The effect of cumulative learning. Many forms of learning are cumulative. 
What is learned at one moment may depend upon the amount a child has al- 
ready learned. A rather simple form of such a cumulative learning process acts 
as an amplifier for original differences among individual children. Two children 
enter a program with different amounts of initial knowledge. What each child 
learns is proportionate to what he already knows. The result will be to increase 
the absolute difference in knowledge between the two children. On the whole, 
then, all children in such a program will be spread further apart at the end of 
the program than when they first entered. Thus, the variance in final scores is 
larger than the variance in initial scores. The increase in variance is related to 
the proportion by which each child's initial score has been amplified. Preschool 
programs may differ in the degree to which their curricula depend upon ampli- 
fiers. A highly cumulative curriculum will tend to produce large amplification. 
These differences in amplifications are reflected in differences in variance. 

c. Differential sensitization of children by programs. Some preschool programs 
may increase the sensitivity of children to out-of-school differences in their lives. 
Their reactions may well be reflected in their school performances. For example, 
all children do not have the same number of books to read in their homes. In a 
program that depends heavily on outside reading materials, the more of these a 
child has the better he does. Thus, such programs sensitize children to differences 
in reading materials in their homes. A program in another preschool may not 
have a strong linkage between a child's home reading materials and his final 
reading readiness. This second program, instead of sensitizing children to differ- 
ences in home reading materials, might lead to roughly comparable gains in 
reading readiness for all children. The first program, then, increases the variance 
in performance by tying a child's final performance back to-an outside source of 
variation, such as home reading materials. The second program, that does not 
sensitize children, does not increase the variance in their final performances. 
Thus, if different preschool programs differ in the degree to which they sensitize 


# Some preschools have rather formal admissions procedures which involve readiness tests, or 
some sort of scaled judgments. But a simpler and more widespread admission selector, or cri- 


terion, is the amount of tuition charged. 
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children, that fact may appear in our data as differing reading readiness 
variances. 

Choosing among explanations such as these remains the job of a clinical 
investigator. The crucial point here is that the cluster approach at least allows 
us to detect the fact that there is something to explain. If we found, for example, 
that four Montessori centers differed in their selectivity, or their dependence on 
amplification or sensitization, our conclusion would be that they should not be 
lumped together as a single program type. They differ in important ways. Adopt- 
ing the cluster perspective has allowed us to verify the consistency of the program 
classifications, which other methods of combining data can only assume.?® 

To test statistically whether variances differ, a well-known procedure called 
Bartlett’s Test is available. It examines the null hypothesis of equal variances 
for any number of clusters. As in the rest of this paper, we will omit here the 
statistical and computational details in order to concentrate on the fundamental 
concepts that guide the testing? 

To conclude, let us review what we have gained by using the procedures dis- 
cussed so far. First, we have been forced to examine whether similarly "titled" 
programs (e.g, Head Start, or Montessori preschools) really work the same way. 
Second, if they are the same, we can combine their data with some confidence 
that we are not burying contradictions in our conclusions. If they differ, we are 
led to ask fundamental theoretical questions about why they differ.?* "These 


»]It should be pointed out here that while the cluster approach may permit the combining 
of several sites into the equivalent of a single large site, this combining should only be done 
within a single program type. Thus, the data from four Montessori schools can be combined, but 
the four Montessori schools should not yet be combined with, say, the three Head Start centers, 
even if no differences among the two sets of clusters are found. Only after different sites within 
a single typology are combined can this complete typology be compared to another complete 
typology. If the pooled data from the two typologies is again found to be operationally equiva- 
lent, it would be reasonable to combine them. Notice that this leads to an ordered set of tests 
which locate the existence of differences within a hierarchical framework. 

* The details of Bartlett’s test are given in B. J. Winer, Statistical Principles in Experimental 
Design. (New York: McGraw Hill, 1962). It is worth remembering that non-significant results do 
not “prove” that clusters are alike. They merely indicate that sample sizes were too small to detect 
whatever differences may exist. Many other procedures discussed here also have "reversed hypoth- 
eses,” They are “reversed” in the sense that “accepting” a null hypothesis does not prove the con- 
sistency of a typology (a grouping of clusters as similar). 

* The hope of course is that we will find a theoretically satisfying explanation of why cluster 
variances differ. If such an explanation is found, it will usually lead to an adjustment that will 
remove the differences from the data. Such adjustments are often either transformations of the 
data, or covariate adjustments within each cluster. We must remove differences among clusters 
in order to use procedures such as the analysis of variance to make overall comparisons among 
preschool types. Why, if these differences are left intact, can't the standard analysis of variance 
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means and variances of clusters appears, one can immediately see whether it 
holds for all clusters, or only for specific program types. 


the same in every study, or treatment group. Combining a set of studies using 
the cluster approach allows a questioning of the second assumption. It allows 


from cluster to cluster, Thus, in the preschool example, reading readiness might 
be highly related to home book counts in some clusters, and less so in others, 
Previously we have characterized this phenomenon as "differential sensitization,” 


. Bartens. Notice that the four equations for the Montessori schools differ slightly 
one from another, but are essentially similar. The equations for the two pre- 
kindergartens also resemble one another. The two sets of equations, however, 
are quite different.29 (We remind the reader the data in Figure 2 is hypothetical. 
We do not know what relationships exist in rea] preschools at this time.) 


| be used? First, the analysis of variance depends upon having a "clean" source of chance variation 


unadjusted source of variation cannot be a uniform constant, The addition of a constant never 

changes the variance of a set of Scores. Thus, the presence of the unaccountable source of 

variance fundamentally contradicts the model of effects assumed by the standard additive 
ANOVA. 

» The standard computations and statistical tests for the analysis of covariance are given in 

' Maurice M Tatsuoka, Multivariate Analysis: Techniques for Educational and Psychological 
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Montessori Schools Pre-kindergartens 


A: Y=60+424x A: Y=3645.1X 
B: Y=584+28X B: Y¥=35458X 
CG: Y=614+25X 
p: Y=624238X 


In the above six equations, X represents home book count and Y represents final reading readiness. 


FIGURE 2. 
Illustration of Use of Covariates 


What do the six equations indicate? The Montessori preschools have multi- 
pliers (b coefficients) which are half the size of those for the pre-kindergartens. 
This indicates that the two kinds of programs differ in the extent to which they 
are "converting" a child's home library into reading readiness. The size of a 
child’s library plays a greater role in the pre-kindergartens than in the Montessori 
schools. Thus, the pre-kindergartens are “sensitizing” their children to differences 
in this home resource far more than are the Montessori preschools. 


Research (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1971), Chapter 3. An alternative approach, suggested 
by D. Gujarati, “Use of Dummy Variables in Testing for Equality between Sets of Coefficients in 
Two Linear Regressions: A Note,” The American Statistician, 24 (February 1970), PP. 50-52, 
allows us to use dummy variables and a standard regression program to make an equivalent 
test. Extensions to more than one covariate and two groups are given by Gujarati in “Use of 
Dummy Variables between Sets of Coefficients in Linear Regression: A Generalization,” The 
American Statistician, 24, (December 1970). We outline the procedure for the case of a single 
covariate and k clusters, Assume a standard regression program is available. Let yı; and xi; be 
the dependent variable and the covariate value respectively for the i* child in the j* cluster. One 
cluster is selected, arbitrarily if necessary, to set as a baseline. Call that the k'^ cluster. The 
Gujarati procedure tests whether any of the other k-1 clusters have regression lines which differ 
from that in the k™ cluster. For each child, k-1 dummy variables are coded; d,,, representing 
the u^ dummy variable for the it* child in the j cluster. This dummy variable is one when 
u=j; otherwise diju=O. Thus all children in the baseline cluster will have all their d’s equal- 
ling zero; all children in other clusters will have exactly one d equalling one. Similarly for 
each child define c,j« where Cija = Xij dij, - These variables are zero except for the one which 
corresponds to the cluster in which any child is located, when the variable equals the covariate 
measurement for that child. Children in the baseline cluster have all their c,;,— O. We thus have 
2k independent variables; a constant, the covariate xj, k-1 dijs, and k-1 cius. The standard 
regression of yı; on these 2k variables is now run, and t values for the significantly nonzero co- 
efficients are computed. We conclude that the covariate relationship in the ut cluster differs 
from that in the baseline cluster if either of the corresponding diju or Cija is significant. A difficulty 
with this procedure is interpreting differences from an arbitrary baseline. A remedy might be to 
create a standard baseline by taking a random sample from all children in all clusters. That 
sample might be simple, stratified, or weighted to reflect the original population. We treat this 
sample just as if it was a cluster in its own right. This sample provides a baseline regression 
equivalent to the regression that would be estimated from the complete set of data. Thus, the 
subsequent ‘tests investigate whether the regression in any cluster departs from the “complete” 
regression. 
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The differences among the six equations in Figure 2 occur primarily between 
the two types of preschools, rather than within each type. Since the four Montes- 
sori clusters have similar covariate relationships, we can pool these clusters into 


ent studies). We can similarly pool the two pre-kindergartens into the equivalent 
of a single large study. The next step, substantively, would be to identify those 
differences in learning environments and curriculum content which brought 
about the differential sensitization of children in the two kinds of preschools.30 

Note, finally, that adopting the cluster approach here has led to a clear policy 
implication. If a goal of public policy is to develop a preschool program specifi- 
cally targeted toward disadvantaged children, then in our hypothetical example 
the Montessori approach has the virtue of less dependence than a pre-kinder- 
garten on a home resource those children may lack. (This assumes poorer fam. 
ilies have less discretionary income to spare for the purchase of children's books.) 
If, on the other hand, for some Teason we must institute. pre-kindergartens, 
valuable information has still been gained. The analysis suggests the potential 
value of augmenting the school program with supplementary books for children 
to take home. 

With covariate relationships as they are in our example, it is possible that the 
relationship of reading readiness to books in a home could have been statistical- 
ly significant in the two pre-kindergartens but not in the four Montessori centers. 
(Had the standard errors of all the b coefficients in Figure 2 been approximately 
2.0, just such a pattern of significance and lack of significance would be observed.) 
Thus, if the original data were combined by the "taking-a-vote" procedure, 


Had we made the conventional assumption of an identical relationship between the covariate and 
dependent variable for all clusters, we would have estimated a regression coefficient of approxi- 
mately 3.5. As a result, we would have inaccurately adjusted the reading readiness scores for all 
six centers, and left a considerable amount of within cluster residual variation unexplained, That 
unexplained variance is not due to chance; it is due to the failure to make a correct adjustment. 
Further, that extra variance cannot be removed by any subsequent adjustment. Thus, it will 
remain as within-cluster variation, reducing the power of our Statistical tests. 
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books would have been voted down four to two, That decision simply would 
not provide the kind of information from which public policy could benefit. 


4. Subject-by-Treatment Interactions. 


A fourth way that clusters can differ is in their subject-by-treatment interactions. 
Normally the term “treatment” would refer to a program type. In our illustra- 
tion, for example, it might refer to Head Start. From the cluster perspective, 
however, several different versions of the same program cannot be assumed to 
offer identical "treatments" to all children in the different centers. Therefore, 
we begin by assuming that each individual cluster is a treatment in its own right. 

Using this interpretation of “treatment,” the idea of a subject-by-treatment 
interaction is easily explained. Subjects (children within preschool sites in our 
example) differ from one another in many identifiable ways. If the effect of a 
treatment (being in a cluster) depends upon one or more of the ways subjects 
differ, there exists a subject-by-treatment interaction?! To illustrate, suppose 
that the effect on a child’s reading readiness of being in a particular day care 
center depended upon his or her sex. For example, suppose that being in day 
care “A” was relatively more advantageous for boys than for girls, while in day 
care "B," the relative advantages were reversed. This would be a subject (sex)- 
by-treatment (cluster) interaction. 

If subject-by-treatment interactions are overlooked, studies may lead to ap- 
parently contradictory conclusions, particularly from the point of view of public 
policy decisions. The preschool example can be used to illustrate this point. 

Recall from Figure 1 that Studies No. 1 and 2 each compared a day care 
center to a Head Start center. Figure 3 shows the number of children and their 
final reading readiness means for each of these four centers. The final column in 
Figure 3 gives the overall means, for boys and girls combined, for each center. 
In Study No. 1, Head Start outperforms day care. In Study No. 2, the conclusion 


is reversed. Finding these two studies reported in the literature might lead only 
into confusion. 


™ The overall test for the presence of subject by treatment interactions is derived from the 
standard two-way fixed effects ANOVA. The categories into which children are classified consti- 
tute one factor. The clusters are the other factor. While the F test for interaction can establish 
the Presence of such effects, it does not by itself isolate which clusters “work” the same way and 
which “work” differently, Fortunately, a paper by Leon Harter, “Multiple Comparison Pro- 
cedures for Interaction,” The American Statistician, 24 (December 1970), pP. 30-32, presents a 


method, similar conceptually to multiple contrast procedures, which allows the interactions to be 
examined in detail. 
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Girls Boys Overall 
STUDY #1 
Head Start A 
Means 71 69 70 
No. of Children (20) (20) (40) 
Day Care A 
Means 63 80 68 
No. of Children (25) (10) (85) 
STUDY #2 
Head Start B 
Means 72 66 69 
No. of Children (15) (15) (80) 
Day Care B 
Means 78 66 74 
No. of Children (80) (15) (45) 
FIGURE 3. 


Mean Achievement Scores, Separately by Sex, for Studies 1 and 2 


Using the cluster approach, and searching for the subject-by-treatment inter- 
actions discussed in this section, the contradiction can be resolved. The means 
for boys and girls are given separately in Figure 3. First, examine the means for 
the two Head Start centers. We find that girls slightly outperform boys and that 
the relationship is the same in both centers. Thus, while there is a slight sex dif- 
ference, there is no sex-by-center interaction. Second, examine the means for the 
two day care centers. Here the situation is very different. In day care “A,” boys 
outperform girls. In day care “B,” girls outperform boys. Thus, the day care 
centers exhibit a subject-by-treatment interaction. 

Does the presence of this interaction explain the contradiction between the 
two original studies? It does, because when subject-by-treatment interactions are 
present, simple overall comparisons between means are insufficient by themselves 
for drawing useful inferences. Notice that for the two day care centers the final 
overall mean depends heavily upon the proportions of boys and girls in each 
center. If day care “A” had contained a higher proportion of boys, the conclusion 
of Study No. 1 would have been reversed; the day care center would have out- 
performed the Head Start center. The conclusion of Study No. 2, similarly, could 
have been reversed if more boys had been in the day care center. In fact, the con- 
clusions from the two studies are almost entirely an artifact of the number of 
boys and girls who happened to be assigned to the two day care centers. 
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For policy purposes, we see now that we would be in a good position if it were 
somehow possible to combine the best features of each of the two day care cen- 
ters. Such a new kind of center, with expected readiness means of 78 for girls and 
80 for boys, would clearly be preferable to Head Start. If, on the other hand, such 
a center could not be developed, public policy faces a difficult choice. The highest 
scores would be achieved only by assigning boys and girls to separate day care 
centers. If this is socially and ethically unacceptable, however, all children should 
be assigned to Head Start centers, where sexual differentiation will be minimized 
at the cost of lower scores. Combining data within the cluster perspective cannot 
answer definitively such policy questions, but at least it lets us know that we have 
to ask them. 


5. Contextual Effects. 


The fifth way that clusters can differ is in shared features which are uniform for 
all children within any cluster. The impact of such uniform features are called 
contextual effects. For example, the per-pupil expenditure in a preschool center 
is the same for every child in that center. So is the sex of the teacher. Measures 
that reflect the composition of the entire group of children in each cluster are 
also common contextual variables. Examples of these would be the size of the 
class, or the proportion who are male. 

Since the clusters in the original studies have. been separated, the data can be 
examined to see if changes in the dependent variable (i.e., reading readiness) 
parallel differences in the contextual features of centers. For example, the pre- 
school data from Figure 1 might be examined to see whether differences in per- 
pupil expenditures were reflected in reading readiness. 

Why search for the impact of contextual features? One reason is that clusters 
cannot be combined before we have identified and adjusted for any real conse- 
quences that contextual features have had. Second, such features are usually 
the program components most subject to policy manipulation. Examples of 
such components are the extent to which a teacher reads aloud to a preschool 
class, or the presence or absence of programmed instructional materials. 

The search for contextual differences among clusters is substantially different 
from the procedures discussed in the preceding four sections. Previously, each 
cluster was examined separately. The analysis of any one cluster did not depend 
upon the data from another. With contextual variables we are forced to proceed 
differently. The only way the influence of a contextual variable can be estimated 
is by looking at a group of clusters. This is because a contextual variable is defined 
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as having the identical value for each child in a cluster. With no variation of a 
contextual variable, we cannot estimate its relationship to a dependent variable 
within any cluster. The inability to examine separately, within each cluster, the 
impact of a contextual variable is a limitation of the cluster approach. After all, 
a contextual variable such as a teacher’s reading to children might be important, 
but its importance as well as its amount may vary from preschool to preschool. 
Since its importance cannot be established within each cluster separately, the 
effect of a contextual variable may be overlooked or evaluated incorrectly. 


Limitations of the Cluster Approach 


We have just mentioned one limitation of the cluster approach when combining 
a set of studies: that contextual effects cannot be examined separately within 
each cluster. We now discuss this limitation as well as a second limitation of the 
cluster approach: the inability to handle unmeasured variables, and interactions 
between unmeasured variables and measured variables. This latter problem may 
seem to be a tautology. No standard technique can incorporate the effects of un- 
measured variables in a set of studies. We raise this issue here, however, because 
it leads to a substantive point worth discussing. 

A question that always faces a researcher is what to do when he runs up against 
limitations of statistical procedures. In one sense, such limitations are impass- 
able, and the best available solution is simply to be aware of them. But in prac- 
tical evaluation work, although such problems cannot be avoided, rough or ap- 
proximate procedures can sometimes provide a bit of protection against the 
problem. For the two limitations of the cluster approach—contextual effects 
whose importance differs among clusters, and the possible effects of important 
unmeasured variables—such approximate procedures are available, 

First, what about the contextual effects problem? Recall the earlier discussion 
about checking the “uniformity” of a program type by examining the way it 
worked at several different sites (clusters). “Program type” itself is, after all, an 
example of a contextual variable. We can investigate the uniformity of the effects 
of other contextual variables in the same way that program type was investigated. 
Suppose for example there were several clusters in which the teacher read to chil- 
dren roughly one hour each day. After isolating this subset of clusters, which 
may come from a number of different studies, we could test them for differences 
among means, variances, or any of the other potential differences that have been 
mentioned. If no differences are found, then we are in a better position to assume 
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that contextual effects are uniform. If differences are found, we know that the 
uniformity of the effect of teachers’ reading to children cannot be assumed.3? 

Second, what can be done about the potential presence of unmeasured vari- 
ables? The first step is to get the effects of the measured variables out of the way. 
In previous sections we indicated that when differences were found among clusters, 
statistical adjustments were available to remove them. After all such adjustments 
have been made, what remains in the data? Two things: chance or “natural” 
variation, and the systematic effects of unmeasured variables. Both natural vari- 
ation and any unsystematic effects of unmeasured variables should be distributed 
about the same way in every cluster. Further, the systematic effects of the un- 
measured variables of concern are those that affect some clusters differently from 
others. This is the pivot of the approximate method for detecting their presence. 
The approximate method consists simply of repeating the test for differences in 
variance among clusters, except now applying the test to the adjusted data. If 
differences are found among the variances, there is good reason to suspect the 
presence of unmeasured variables whose effects differ systematically among 
clusters. 

Note that this approximate procedure does not name the unmeasured variable, 
nor does it tell us which clusters were affected by it. But something valuable has 
been learned. An important unmeasured variable is “there.” A signal has been 
flashed; future studies should search for the identity of this variable. Finally, 
when we find that an unmeasured variable has been at work, we should not be 
disheartened if unreconciled conflicts remain in the results of the original studies. 


"Suppose we approach this problem in the following way. Consider the set of preschools 
where teachers read to students one hour per day. We can think of each preschool as one level of 
a treatment factor. If school-to-school differences in mean level of reading readiness differ more 
than expected from chance variation alone, what would we conclude? We would not conclude 
that our findings on the effects of teachers’ reading to children are ambiguous. Rather, we would 
begin to search for some other source of school-to-school variation in reading readiness. If we 
find this unknown factor, it may either interact with the extent of teacher's reading, or operate 
independently of it. For example, the effect of teacher's reading may depend upon the character 
of the administration of any particular preschool. This would be an interactive effect. We must 
therefore not throw up our hands in despair when replications of studies lead to contradictory 
results. The equivalent of "throwing up our hands" is to attribute the observed variations to in- 
explicable factors or to normal sampling error. Assuming the several studies were qualitatively 
well conducted, we must conclude that the disparate results from the several replications are due 
cither to the direct effects of an unmeasured variable, or to the interaction of an unmeasured 
variable with one of the measured variables. We then follow the same procedure as in any post 


hoc research: search through the data for the most likely explanation of observed differences 
among sites or centers. 
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FIGURE 4. 
Overview of the Cluster Approach 
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At least we know why the conflicts exist, and we may even have hit upon some 
idea of where to seek their resolution. 

This concludes our discussion of the ways clusters can differ, and some strengths 
and weaknesses of the cluster approach. Figure 4 gives an abbreviated overview 
of the basic logic of that approach. The first block in Figure 4 gives the five kinds 
of cluster differences for which one tests. As the Figure indicates, when all five 
tests fail to find differences, data from the several clusters can be combined. When 
one or more of the tests indicates a difference, and an explanation for that differ- 
ence is found, the data can still be combined after the differences are adjusted 
away. When differences exist but no explanation is found, the data cannot be 
combined. 


Where the Cluster Perspective May Lead Us 


Until now the development of the cluster approach has been pitched specifically 
towards the goal of combining studies, Thus, an analysis of the five ways clusters 
can differ throws some light on the question of when data can be combined. But 
the original purpose of combining studies was to gain insights into educational 
processes. To what kind of inferences, in general, does the cluster perspective 
lead? There is no way to summarize all inferences that grow from a point of 
view. We offer here, however, two examples of the type of thinking which might 
flow from the cluster perspective. The first is a resolution of a contradiction 
that arises from two different analyses of the same data. The second example 
identifies a fundamental relationship among several different ways in which an 
educational program can operate. 


Example 1—Contradictory Results from the Same Data 

Suppose a survey collected achievement scores for children in a sample of 100 
classrooms. In addition, the number of years of experience for each teacher was 
recorded. One researcher wanted to know whether the variation among the 100 
classroom means was more than might be expected due to “chance.” To do this, 
he carried out a standard one-way analysis of variance; the resulting F ratio was 
Not significant. This researcher therefore decided that the classroom means did 
not differ among themselves by more than would be expected from "chance." 
A second researcher approached the data from a different perspective. He was 
interested in whether differences among the classroom means were related to 
differences in teachers’ experience, beyond the level of chance. He computed the 
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ordinary product moment correlation coefficient for the 100 pairs of data points. 
He found a high, positive, statistically significant correlation between mean 
achievement and teacher's experience. 

When the two researchers discussed their results, they found they had a para- 
dox. Apparently, the mean differences among the 100 classrooms both do and do 
not differ by more than chance. How can this paradox occur? It occurs because 
the F-test treats variation within classrooms as its measure of chance variation. 
But this is simply an assumption. Further, this assumption is wrong whenever 
there is some source of within-classroom differentiation among children which 
does not affect the classroom mean (€g. recall the tracking illustration earlier 
where tracking worked in this fashion: enlarging the variance within clusters 
without affecting the mean of the clusters). Whenever this assumption of only 
chance variation is wrong, a researcher is likely to encounter just the paradox 
described above. 

Is there a resolution? Without advancing the details of a statistical argument, 
the simplest resolution of the paradox is to admit a distinct preference for ex- 
planations that presume structure rather than chance. In this example, the prefer- 
ence is given to the correlation analysis that related classroom means to teachers’ 
experience, rather than to the analysis of variance that related classroom means 
only to chance. 

How does the paradox, and our preference for structural rather than chance 
explanations, relate back to the cluster perspective? The cluster perspective al- - 
lows for processes which can occur separately within any classroom. Suppose, for 
example, there was intense academic competition among the children in each 
classroom. The competition took a form that led to an increase in variation 
within each classroom while leaving its mean unaffected. This could be the kind 
of competition often described as a “zero-sum game.” The variation thus in- 
duced could lead a standard analysis of variance to overlook the systematic im- 
pact of teachers’ experience on classroom performance. 


= Two alternative explanations can be ruled out. First, two statistics can come to different con- 
clusions from the same data if the relative power of the two statistics differs. That argument does 
not apply here because we can assume enough cases to make both F-tests and correlations reason- 
ably powerful, Second, the paradox cannot be attributed to inherent contradictions in the as- 
sumptions of the two tests. Had our results been reversed, with a significant F and an insignificant 
correlation, we would have simply interpreted the situation as one where "while there are sig- 
nificant differences among the classroom means, those differences are unrelated to the teachers’ 
experience.” 

Sour resolution of the paradox depends essentially on the fact that the cluster approach al- 
lows for the existence of differences located within each cluster, such as the zero-sum academic 
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The problem initially motivating this essay was the presence of contradictions 
among the conclusions of different studies. The cluster perspective has been pro- 
posed as a useful approach. It also yields an unexpected gain; it may provide an 
explanation when two different analyses of the same data lead to contradictory 
results. 


Example 2—Catalytic and Stereotypic Operating Programs 


The second example is an attempt to see whether the cluster perspective leads 
to explanations of events in a classroom that a teacher would recognize. We sus- 
pect that many practitioners adopt an informal version of the cluster perspective 
in their own thinking about educational programs. Below are two “explanations 
of how a program works” that fit directly into the cluster perspective. 

Recall that in the section on variances, two possible "outcomes" of a pre- 
school's operation were defined as the amplification of prior learning and the 
differential sensitization of students. Both of these processes are instances of a 
more general type of program operation. These operations can be called “cata- 
lytic.” The program, acting as a catalyst, facilitates the conversion of some char- 
acteristic of a child into a performance gain. In the case of an amplifier process, 
the "input" being converted into final performance is a child's prior learning. 
For differential sensitization, it is some other aspect of a child's background, such 
as reading materials in his home. We have seen earlier how the cluster approach 
enables us to search for such catalytic phenomena. The approach also enables 
us to represent the more general case where the degree of catalytic action varies 
from site to site in a program, or between different types of program. Such flex- 
ibility is not a luxury. Without the flexibility built into the cluster approach, 
we are likely to be trapped into such misleading absolutes as: "the child's per- 
formance depends upon his home background,” and thereby overlook the pos- 
sibility of the brief but crucial modifier: “but the dependence is greater for some 
kinds of programs than for others.” 

Catalytic programs are at one end of a spectrum. At the other end are programs 
that operate stereotypically. A stereotypic program can be defined as one that 


competition described. It does more tha: 
the existence of such within-cluster Processes even though they cannot be directly measured. In 
our example, we need merely to adjust the original scores for the effects of variations in the teach- 
ers’ experience, and then retest for a significantly smaller F-ratio than would be expected due 

j » We would have reason to suspect the existence of something like the 
zero-sum academic competition process This suspicion would be strongly supported if the F- 
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does not reflect any one feature of a child’s background or achievement, but 
rather as a program that ties a child’s future performance to a general average 
taken across many of the child's characteristics, Such programs deal with the 
“whole child" in a very special sense. Essentially a large number of a child's 
characteristics are noted and then reduced to a single "picture" of who that child 
is: a stereotype. Thereafter, such programs teach to the stereotype; and the child’s 
final performance typically comes to reflect the initial impression of him formed 
when he entered the program. 

Educators often see stereotypic phenomena. Nearly every teacher has en- 
countered a child who was characterized as "average," despite one or two unique 
abilities. A poor child is sometimes labeled “disadvantaged,” despite strong emo- 
tional support from his home. Notice that stereotypic programs operate differ- 
ently from catalytic programs. Both kinds of programs tie a child’s final perform- 
ance to some initial feature of his background or abilities. But catalytic programs 
tie a child’s progress to one or a few of his specific characteristics, while stereo- 
typic programs tie a child's progress to the general tenor of his characteristics, 
and ignore any isolated advantages or disadvantages he may have. 

Let us use another preschool example to contrast the two kinds of programs, 
Suppose there exist two preschools, and that both include cultural enrichment 
in the form of some sessions of listening to a classical pianist. Imagine further 
that both preschools decide only those children who “show enough ability” to 
benefit from these sessions should attend them. In the first preschool, let the selec- 
tion take a catalytic form. The teacher asks each child to sing along with her as 
she plays a simple tune on a piano. Those children whose parents have pianos 
at home will probably tend to be more comfortable in this exercise, and will be 
selected. It is also probably true that, on the average, the selected children will 
come from wealthier homes than the unselected children. What characterizes 
this program as catalytic, however, is the fact that selection depends specifically 
upon the presence or absence of a piano in the home, and not on “middle class 
status” in general. Thus, a middle class child without a piano probably will not 
be selected, while a poorer child with a piano probably will be. 

Contrast this to a second preschool where the teacher chooses stereotypically. 
She may feel that wealthier children will be comfortable with classical music, 
while poorer children will not be. She may therefore select those children who, 
she believes, come from prosperous homes. But her impression of prosperity is 
not tied to any one characteristic of a family’s economic status, such as the 
presence or absence of a piano in the home. Rather, her impression is a melange 
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of many characteristics, such as the child’s dress, manner, neighborhood, and 
whatever snippets of family information she may have. In striking a sort of aver- 
age over these many characteristics, the teacher will give little weight to those 
which run counter to her general stereotype: Some children she views as wealthy 
will have pianos in their homes. Many, however, will not. A child who is driven 
to school in a nice car, whose mother dresses well, and who comes from a desir- 
able neighborhood will be selected for classical music whether or not he has à 
piano in his home. On the other hand, a child who walks to school in ragged 
sneakers, whose mother dresses poorly, and who comes from a poor neighbor- 
hood will not be selected even if he has a Steinway in his parlor. 

Obviously it is important that statistical procedures detect whether a program 
operates catalytically or stereotypically if we are to understand its effects on chil- 
dren. The problem, however, is that while conventional analyses may work well 
‘on data from catalytic programs, they fall down badly when used to analyze 
stereotypic programs. A statistical technique is available to identify the impor- 
tance of individual characteristics of children in determining their achievement. 
This technique assesses the "unique" contributions of individual characteristics, 
"controlling" for the other aspects of a child's measured background?5 But ifa 
program is stereotypic, no unique contributions from individual characteristics 
will appear. Insofar as one characteristic of a child departs from the general 
trend of all his characteristics, the stereotypic program ignores it. 

There are, however, certain variables in stereotypic programs that conven- 
tional analyses will identify as important. Such variables are summary averages 
across many characteristics (such as social class and measured IQ). It will require 
further discussion to make clear how standard analyses respond to data from 
stereotypic programs, and why they exaggerate the importance of summary 
variables. 

Returning to the music enrichment example will provide the needed illustra- 
tion. Both preschools will send some children to the music sessions. For the cata- 
lytic program, we will be able to pin down the determining factor of who gets to 
go as the presence or absence of a piano in the home. If we later found that 


®The technique for assessing unique contributions of independent variables is generally 
some form of a step-down regression procedure. Details on this can be found in A. Mood, “Par- 
titioning Variance in Multiple Regression Analyses as a Tool for Developing Learning Models," 
American Educational Research Journal, 8 (March 1971), pp- 191-202. Also, see C. E. Werts, 
"Partitioning of Variance in School Effects Studies," American Educational Research Journal, 7 
(January 1979), pP. 127 -132- 
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wealthier children had a greater familiarity with Chopin, we would be able to 
identify specifically how the program operated to bring out this result. Thus, we 
would learn, correctly, that the selection rules in that preschool accounted for 
the wealthier children’s greater familiarity with Chopin. Standard statistical 
techniques for locating the important covariates of a child’s performance fit the 
catalytic program well. 

Contrast this with what happens in the stereotypic preschool. Here, standard 
statistical procedures may throw us completely off the track. Those procedures 
cannot link the wealthier children’s greater familiarity with Chopin to any single 
characteristic of the children's background. A data analysis will show that after 
controlling for family car, mother’s clothing, and neighborhood, pianos in the 
home are unimportant predictors of knowledge of Chopin. Similarly, after con- 
trolling for mother’s clothes, neighborhood, and piano in the home, the family 
car will have little to do with knowledge of Chopin, Yet a general index of family 
wealth, such as socioeconomic status, will be highly correlated with a child’s 
knowledge of Chopin. 

We know that in our example of a stereotypic program this correlation exists 
because the teacher selected children in accordance with her intuitive equivalent 
of the summary variable, “socioeconomic status.” Thus, knowing the details of 
what happened in this preschool explains the correlation. But suppose we did 
not know the real details of how this preschool worked. Suppose, rather, we were 
faced only with published data from someone else’s study of this preschool, What 
would we be likely to conclude? Since we cannot pin down the educational : 
process to one particular independent variable, we might well decide that the 
“general cultural milieu” of the wealthy home leads to a familiarity with Chopin. 
Further, we would be unable to perceive any specific role that the preschool 
played in the process. Thus, we might incorrectly conclude that, “preschools 
have no effect, it’s all social class.” This is one of the most dangerous errors that 
can be made. We will have misidentified the active agency in the children’s 
development. A school effect will have been mistaken for a home effect. Edu- 
cational programs which operate stereotypically may artificially inflate, in a data 
analysis, the importance of summary variables such as socioeconomic status, and 
a child's measured IQ.38 

? Ever since the Coleman study op cit., a number of evaluations of both schools in general and 
particular compensatory education programs have indicated that school resource variables are 


much less important than social background variables of children and their peers in explaining 
variation in children's achievement. For example, see Jencks, et al., op cit. We do not know how 
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How can this problem be avoided? Adopting the cluster approach offers some 
help. Imagine we had set out to combine the data from the two preschools using 
the cluster approach. What would we have found? While knowledge of Chopin 
would be correlated with socioeconomic status in both clusters, we would have 
detected the presence of a specific link to owning a piano in the catalytic pro- 
gram, and the absence of that link in the stereotypic one. Further, we would 
realize that when the linkage between family wealth and a child’s knowledge of 
Chopin varies from preschool to preschool (cluster to cluster), the cultural milieu 
of the home can hardly be the immediate agency for a child’s musical knowledge. 
By discovering that the linkage differs among preschools, we would know that 
preschool operations must mediate a child’s musical learning. 

Thus, the cluster approach can help to decipher school effects, even when pro- 
grams operate stereotypically. It offers some protection against misjudging the 
way educational programs operate. 


Conclusion 


To be powerful, a research method must be tailored to the problems it is intended 
to solve. The cluster approach is the adaptation of common statistical pro- 
cedures to educational settings. Its chief adaptation is to center attention on 
specific educational locales. The assumption that whatever happens in one locale 
happens in all others is abandoned. Thus, the cluster approach enables us to 
pool data from conflicting studies by resolving their contradictions into repre- 
sented differences among clusters. 

The cluster approach will often be more powerful, and should never be worse, 
than other available procedures for combining studies. That virtue flows from 
the following logic. Suppose upon examination all differences among clusters 
prove to be insignificant. Then the cluster approach will lead us to conclude 
that all data from the studies can be combined into the equivalent of a single 
large study, But that is the assumption with which most other procedures begin. 
Therefore, the cluster approach enables us to test an important assumption 
which alternatives leave unexamined. If the assumption is true, we will be aware 
of its truth. If it is false, we will be in a position to proceed without it. 

The cluster approach grew out of the problems encountered in combining 


many, ór which, educational programs operate in a stereotypic fashion. But as the standard 
statistical procedure in these analyses is to search for the “unique contribution” of each inde- 


pendent variable in explaining variation for the dependent variable, the school effects of stereo- 
typic programs may be somewhat undcrestimated. 
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different studies. However, it is equally applicable for a single large study, where 
one team of researchers collects data from many sites. After all, the issue is the 
same in either case; whether or not an educational process is uniform among all 
sites. The cluster approach confronts this question head on. 

What is the payoff to educational policy in adopting this approach? Seeking 
out differences among clusters leads to two different kinds of information, both 
of which help in chodsing among policy alternatives. The first kind of information 
we need is to know precisely what policy alternatives are available. Seeking out 
differences among clusters enables us to generate a list of the program versions 
which currently exist. Thus, the alternatives will be operationally defined, and 
the danger of instituting a program with enormous and uncontrollable vari- 
ations from site to site will be minimized. 

The second kind of information we may gain is a specific identification of com- 
monalities among sites. Some features of educational programs may have similar 
effects on all children. Features which work in this way are often masked by other 
aspects of educational settings which vary from site to site. By stripping away 
the variations, the cluster approach both isolates the commonalities and mar- 
shals the statistical power needed to detect them. 

The generality of the cluster approach is its premise; it represents a broad 
range of variations in educational processes. Its flexibility may lead us around 
current barriers to the accumulation of evidence in education. 
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The rapid transformation of society in revolutionary Cuba vitally involves edu- 
cation. The author argues that school and society are always closely linked; in 
pre-revolutionary Cuba, schooling helped reproduce the class structure of econ- 
omy and society from one generation to the next. In Cuba today education is 
attempting to serve the four major objectives of the revolution: economic 
growth; escape from the economic, political, and cultural hegemony of the 
United States; attainment of an egalitarian society; and the transformation of 
work into a creative activity for a new socialist man. The campaign against il- 
literacy, the general expansion of schooling, and the extension of education to 
the fields and factories are among the facets of the educational program de- 


scribed. Professor Bowles concludes with a discussion of dilemmas in Cuban edu- 
cation. 


To build communism, a new man must be created 

simultaneously with the material base. . . . 

Society as a whole must become a huge school. 
Ernesto “Che” Guevaral 


Revolution and education are the same thing. 
Fidel Castro? 


* Copyright (c) 1971 Samuel Bowles. 
“Man and Socialism in Cuba," in Venceremos! the Speeches and Writings of Che Guevara, ed. 
John Gerassi (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1968), p. 391. 
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The continuing social and economic revolution in Cuba since the overthrow of 
Batista in 1959 has been reflected in a radical transformation of the educational 
system. The class structure, the social relations of production, the stagnation of 
the pre-revolutionary economy, and the imperialist domination of capitalist Cu- 
ba were replicated in the school system inherited by the revolutionary move- 
ment. Not surprisingly then, every major economic and social objective of the 
Revolution has been manifested in some aspect of educational change. Similarly, 
every major dilemma in the construction of a socialist society has had a coun- 
terpart in the school system. 

The boundaries between school and society are never distinct: in revolutionary 
Cuba they have been blurred beyond recognition. Revolution and education are 
inseparable facets of social transformation. This paper examines the relation be- 
tween the transformation of the Cuban economy and the development of Cuban 
education during the first decade of the Revolution: the first section surveys 
the major economic and social objectives of the revolutionary movement; the 
correspondence between economic and educational structures is discussed in sec- 
tion two; sections three and four describe the expansion and structural trans- 
formation of the Cuban educational system; the concluding section considers 
some dilemmas in the continuing revolutionary development of Cuban educa- 
tion. 


Revolutionary Objectives and the Capitalist Legacy 


The Cuban revolutionary government has sought to achieve four main objec- 
tives since 1959+: 


*“Universidad Popular," Educacion y Revolucion, 6th Series (Havana: Imprenta Nacional de 
Cuba, 1961), p. 271. 

* This paper is based on observations in Cuba during March, April, and May, 1969, as well as 
a survey of the available literature on education and the economy of Cuba. During my stay in 
Cuba, I taught at the Instituto de Economia of the University of Havana, and consulted with 
economists and educators in a number of ministries, including Sugar and Education, and with the 
planning staff of the University. Much of what I have written here is based on classroom observa- 
tion by my wife, Nancy, and me in schools in all parts of Cuba, and on school attendance by our 
children in Havana. I have received helpful comments and criticism from Robin Hahnel, Valerie 
Nelson, Janice Weiss, members of the Harvard Union for Radical Political Economics seminar, 
and the Yale University seminar on the Cuban economy directed by Carlos Diaz Alejandro. 

* A list of this type, though helpful for purposes of exposition, is necessarily somewhat arbitrary 
and ahistorical. Some objectives are necessarily left out. The relative importance of the objectives 
listed here has varied over time. The fourth objective—creation of the new socialist man—received 
very little explicit attention until the mid-1960's. 
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1. To expand and utilize fully the society's productive capacities. The Cuban 
economy, stagnant for the half century prior to the Revolution, was to be trans- 
formed into a rapidly growing system capable of ensuring increasing abundance 
for all.5 

2. To eliminate economic, political, and cultural dependence on the United 
States; to achieve national sovereignty within the framework of cooperation and 
mutual economic benefit among socialist countries. 

3. To replace the rigid class structure of capitalist Cuba with a classless and 
egalitarian society; to eliminate sexism and racism; to end the city's economic, 
cultural, and political domination over the countryside.? 

4. To transform work into a challenging and creative activity for a new so- 
cialist man, motivated by social consciousness and the desire for self-expression. 
No longer would work be a painful necessity characterized by alienation, the fear 
of starvation, or the lure of monetary gain. 


The first three objectives scarcely require elaboration. The fourth is somewhat 
less familiar, even in the writings of the Left, and calls for a more extended dis- 
cussion. 

In both China and the Soviet Union, the road toward communism began with 
a revolution which overturned the power structure of what was essentially a peas- 
ant society. In Cuba, however, capitalist penetration of the economy was virtually 
completed by the end of the sugar boom which ran from the end of the nineteenth 
century through the 1920's. By 1930 the small property-holding peasantry was of 
minor significance in the economy. According to the 1953 Population Census, about 
two-thirds of the agricultural labor force worked for wages or salaries and 72%, 
of the economically active population were employees.® 


* Evidence on the stagnation of the Cuban economy in the half-century prior to the Revolution 
is summarized in Dudley Seers, ed., Cuba: the Economic and Social Revolution (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1964). 

° The extent of dependence of capitalist Cuba on the U. S. is surveyed in James O'Connor, 
The Origins of Socialism in Cuba (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1970); Edward Boorstein, 
The Economic Transformation of Cuba (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1968); and Roberto 
Gonzalez Cofino, “On Cuban Foreign Trade,” in Essays on the Cuban Economy, ed. Carlos Diaz 
Alejandro (New Haven: Yale University Press, forthcoming 1972). The record of U. S. political 
and military intervention in Cuba is traced by Ramon Eduardo Ruiz, Cuba: the Making of a 
Revolution (New York: Norton, 1968). 

"Data on social inequalities in pre-revolutionary Cuba is presented by David Barkin, “The 
Redistribution of Consumption in Socialist Cuba,” in Essays on the Cuban Economy, ed. Carlos 
Diaz Alejandro. 

*Seers, Cuba: The Economic and Social Revolution, p. 8o. 

"Oficina Nacional de los Censos Demografico y Electoral, Censos de Poblacion, Viviendas y 
Electoral, 1953 (Havana: 1953). 
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Thus, on the eve of the Revolution, Cuba was a capitalist country with a 
largely proletarian labor force and relatively few independent producers. This 
fact is central to an explanation of both the opportunities and the objectives of 
the Revolution.!? Cuba did not face the problem encountered in the Soviet Union 
during the early part of this century, namely, the transformation of an inde- 
pendent peasantry into an industrial labor force. Although the Cuban economy 
was still primarily agricultural, the social relations of production were typical of 
capitalist production. Men and women worked for wages with no other source of 
income and with little or no control over their hours or conditions of work. 
The economy was characterized by a highly developed division of labor. More- 
over, a hundred years of nationalist struggle and decades of radical labor or- 
ganizing had made Cuban workers acutely aware that their interests were not 
those of the Cuban and North American capitalist class. For all these reasons, it is 
hard to imagine that workers had any intrinsic interest in either the product of 
their labor or in the process of production. Cuban workers worked in order to sur- 
vive. Even for those with a modicum of security, the rewards of work were found 
in the pay. In short, pre-revolutionary Cuba epitomized the degradation of man 
predicted (although parenthetically by Adam Smith, and described in the 
mid-nineteenth century by Karl Marx: 


What, then, constitutes the alienation of labor? 

First, the fact that the labor is external to the worker, i.e., it does not belong to his es- 
sential being; that in his work, therefore, he does not affirm himself but denies himself, 
does not feel content but unhappy, does not develop freely his physical and mental ener- 
gy but mortifies his body and ruins his mind. The worker therefore only feels himself out- 
side his work, and in his work feels outside himself. He is at home when he is not work- 
ing, and when he is working he is not at home. His labor is therefore not voluntary, but 
coerced; it is forced labor. It is therefore not the satisfaction of a need; it is merely a means 
to satisfy needs external to it. Its alien character emerges clearly in the fact that as soon 
as no physical or other compulsion exists, labor is shunned like the plague. External la- 
bor, labor in which man alienates himself, is a labor of selfsacrifice, of mortification. 
Lastly, the external character of labor for the worker appears in the fact that it is not his 


See Maurice Zeitlin, Revolutionary Politics and the Cuban Working Class (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1967); and O'Connor, The Origins of Socialism in Cuba. 

u“The man whose whole life is spent in performing a few simple operations . . . has no oc- 
casion to exert his understanding, or to exercise his invention. . . . He naturally loses, therefore, 
the habit of such exertion, and generally becomes as stupid and ignorant as it is possible for a 
human creature to become, The torpor of his mind renders him incapable . . . of conceiving 
any generous, noble, or tender sentiment. . . .” Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations (1776; rpt. 
New York: Modern Library, 1937), PP- 734-735- 
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own, but someone else’s, that it does not belong to him, that in it he belongs, not to him- 
self, but to another.12 


The Revolution has sought to fulfill what Ernesto “Che” Guevara called “the 
ultimate and most important revolutionary aspiration: to see man liberated from 
alienation.”18 The objective—to quote Che again—is based on “the Marxist con- 
cept that man truly achieves his full human condition when he produces with- 
out being compelled by the physical necessity of selling himself as a com- 
modity . . .”; the ultimate goal is to "achieve complete spiritual recreation in the 
presence of his own work, without the direct pressure of the social environ- 
ment, but bound to it by new habits. That will be communism.” 

Among other things, transforming the social relations of work entails obliterat- 
ing the distinction between manual and non-manual workers. Onerous manual 
work which cannot be eliminated— particularly cane cutting—is to be shared by 
all workers. 

"The strategy of the revolutionary government has been to move simultaneous- 
ly toward all four objectives, an approach which reflects the interrelated nature 
of these objectives. At the heart of the problem of economic stagnation lay the 
low level of the nation's technological capacities, its uneducated labor force, and 
its outdated stock of productive physical equipment—in short, in the underde- 
velopment of the forces of production. Yet the reason behind the nation's stunted 
productive capacities lay in the established relations between worker and em. 
ployer, in the patterns of ownership and control over the means of production— 
in short, in the social relations of production.15 And it was these relations of pro- 
duction which in turn were the source of the class structure, of the alienation of 
labor, and of the international dependency of pre-revolutionary Cuba.1* 

Specifically, the relations of production between capitalist employers and pro- 
letarian workers defined the class structure.17 The exclusion of the worker from 


? Karl Marx, The Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, ed. D. J. Struik (New York: 
International Publishers, 1964), pp. 110-111 (emphasis in original). 

* Guevara, “Man and Socialism in Cuba," p. 393. 

™ Guevara, p. 394. 

*See Thomas E. Weisskopf, "Capitalism, Underdevelopment, and the Future of the Poor 
Countries," in Economics and World Order, cd. Jagdish Bhagwati (New York: Macmillan, 1972 
forthcoming), for an elaboration of this argument in general, and see O'Connor, The Origins of 
Socialism in Cuba, for its application to Cuba. 

“An extended discussion of the social relations of production, alienation, and class in 
capitalist societies may be found in Andre Gorz, "Capitalist Relations of Production and the 
Socially Necessary Labor Force," International Socialist Journal, Year 2, (August 1965). 

"The class position of the substantial segments of the Cuban population who were neither 
employers nor employees—the peasant proprietors, the small shopkeepers, the independent pro- 
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control over the production process and its product was the basis of the aliena- 
tion of Cuban labor. And finally, in pre-revolutionary Cuba many important 
production, marketing, technological, financial, and other managerial decisions 
were dominated by foreigners. The existing imperialist division of labor and the 
resulting vertical stratification of the world labor force along national lines had 
made a mockery of Cuban sovereignty. 

Thus the revolutionary strategy required both an expansion of the forces of 
production and a radical transformation of the social relations of production. 
Fidel Castro voiced part of this strategy: “An advance in . . . the consciousness of 
the people must accompany every step forward in the development of the forces 
of production.'?? Education was to play a central role in both processes. 


Education and Economy: the Correspondence Principle 


The importance of education in the transformation of the Cuban economy de- 
rives from the influence of education on the material forces of production and its 
role in the reproduction of the social relations of production. 

The contribution of education to the forces of production takes two main 
forms: first, the development of workers with those technical and scientific ca- 
pacities needed for efficient production; and second, the inculcation of values, 
expectations, beliefs, and modes of behavior required for the adequate perform- 
ance of adult work roles. Although very few of the intellectual skills learned in 
school are directly transferable to the workplace, basic scientific knowledge as well 
as communication skills and mathematical abilities are an essential ingredient in 
becoming and remaining competent in some jobs, particularly those involving 
directing and technical functions. 

The role of education in shaping personalities, attitudes, and beliefs, on the 
other hand, is of importance for workers in all types of jobs. The “hidden” con- 
tent of schooling—the values, expectations, and patterns of behavior which 
schools encourage—is primarily conveyed not by the formal curriculum, but by 
the social relations of the schooling process itself.?? Whether established relations 


fessionals, and others—is likewise defined by their role in the productive process, though not by 
the social relations of production at the level of the individual enterprise. 

* A general treatment of the international specialization in managerial, technical, and labor- 
ing functions is found in Stephen Hymer, “The Multinational Corporation and the International 
Division of Labor" (mimeo, New School for Social Research, 1971). 

* Speech on July 26, 1968, reported in Granma, July 27, 1968. 

* Melvin Kohn, Class and Conformity (Homewood, Ill: The Dorsey Press, 1969). 
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among students are competitive or cooperative, whether relations between stu- 
dents and teachers are democratic or authoritarian, and whether relations between 
students and their work are creative or alienated, are better indicators of what is 
taught in schools than texts or formal curricula. The authoritarian, competitive, 
and alienating social relations of schooling in capitalist societies are instrumental 
in the creation of a labor force attuned to the social relations of production of 
the capitalist enterprise?! 

The expansion of the forces of production cannot easily be separated from 
the second main function of schooling in capitalist societies: the reproduction of 
the social relations of production. This process does not begin in the school, nor 
does it end there. Family structure and child rearing practices form an important 
part of the early socialization process.?? Following school, the social relations of 
production in the place of work exert a continuing influence on personality de- 
velopment.? Some types of behavior are rewarded; others are penalized, The 
nature of the work process limits the range of attitudes, values, and behavior pat- 
terns which people can exhibit and still find employment. 

Yet the school itself plays a central role, particularly in periods of rapid social 
change. The generation of an adequate labor force is greatly facilitated if the as- 
pects of the socialization process operate in a complementary fashion. In capital- 
ist countries, the preparation of young people for their future roles in pro- 
duction requires that the social relations of production take a particular form. 
The control of the educational process is denied to students, and success is mea- 
sured by an external standard—grades and exam marks—which become the main 
motivation for work, so that any intrinsic interest in the product of one’s effort 
—knowledge—or the process of production—learning—is eclipsed. 

We thus arrive at the simplest statement of the correspondence principle: the 
social relations of production are replicated in the schools, 

The correspondence between the social relations of schooling and the social 
relations of production does not necessarily imply a common education for all 
children. Capitalist societies, characterized by a hierarchical division of labor, 
require that a relatively small group—the future technical and managerial per- 
sonnel—develop the capacity to calculate, decide, and rule, while a much larger 


*\For an exposition of this view see Herbert Gintis, “The New Working Class and Revolution- 
ary Youth,” Socialist Revolution, 1 (May-June 1970), pp. 13-43. 
™ See Robert Dreeben, On What is Learned in Schools (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1968). 
s Serpe Bloom, Stability and Change in Human Characteristics (New York: Wiley and 
on, 1964). 
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group develop the capacity to follow instructions willingly and accurately in bor- 
ing and alienating jobs. This stratification of the future labor force is accom- 
plished in part through the different amounts and types of schooling for differ- 
ent children. Thus in capitalist societies the class structure is replicated in the 
school system: the children of parents in directing and technical positions tend, 
for example, to acquire an education which qualifies them to move into similar 
jobs.?4 

We can now restate and extend the correspondence principle: as the social 
relations of schooling reproduce the social relations of production in each age 
group, the class structure is also reproduced from generation to generation. The 
correspondence between educational and economic structures relates not only to 
the social relations at the level of the individual enterprise and school, but to the 
aggregate social structure as well. Where the imperialist division of labor results 
in a class structure dominated at the top by foreign management and technical 
personnel, we may expect to find a corresponding underdevelopment of the na- 
tion’s advanced educational institutions. 

The correspondence between education and the economy is vividly illustrated 
in pre-revolutionary Cuba. Economic stagnation was matched by educational re- 
trogression. A cohort analysis of the 1953 Population Census permits approxi- 
mate estimates of the level of enrollments for periods as far back as the turn of 
the century. Disregarding the problems of differential mortality and emigra- 
tion or immigration rates by years of schooling, the available data indicate that 
the percentage of school-age Cubans who never attended school at all rose over 
the period 1938 to 1953, while the percentage completing primary school fell 
(see Figure 1).?5 

The impression of Cuban educational stagnation in the 1930's, '40's, and ’50’s 
is further strengthened by a comparison with other Latin American countries. In 
1925-26, 63% of the primary school age children in Cuba were enrolled in school, 
a larger percentage (according to a Cuban government report) than in any other 
Spanish-speaking republic. Three decades later the level had fallen to 51%; all 
but three Latin American countries had by then a larger proportion enrolled in 
school, and the Latin American average was 64%.” By 1958-59, the eve of the 


% See Samuel Bowles, “Unequal Education and the Reproduction of the Social Division of 
Labor," in Schooling in a Corporate Society: the Political Economy of Education in America and 
the Alternatives Before Us, ed. Martin Carnoy (New York: David McKay, forthcoming 1972). 

"For a discussion of this, see Richard Jolly, "Education—the Prerevolutionary Background,” 
in Seers, Cuba: the Economic and Social Revolution. 


* Jolly, pp. 169-170. 
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Apparent Percentage of Primary School Age Group that Never Attended School, 
1908-1953* 


Source: Richard Jolly, “Education—the Prerevolutionary Background," in Dudley Seers (ed.), 
Cuba: the Economic and Social Revolution (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1964); based on Oficina Nacional de Los Censos Demografico y Electoral Censos 
de Poblacion, Viviendas y Electoral, 1953 (Havana: 1958). 


Revolution, the fraction of the 5- to 14-year age group enrolled in primary school 
in Cuba had fallen further—to less than one-half. Although the percentages at- 
tending secondary and higher education grew somewhat over this period, the total 
enrollments at all levels as a fraction of the school age population fell. 

Cuba’s economic dependence on the U.S. was equally reflected in her distorted 


= Jolly, p. 227; and Junta Central de Planificacion (JUCEPLAN), Resumen de Estadisticas de 
Poblacion, No. 3 (Havana: 1968). 
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and underdeveloped educational system. The concentration of technical, research, 
and managerial functions in the hands of North Americans—often outside Cuba 
—manifested itself in the sorry state of pre-revolutionary Cuban higher educa- 
tion. Enrollments in higher education had risen during the pre-revolutionary 
decades, no doubt in response to the politically powerful Cuban upper and upper 
middle classes’ attempts to direct public largesse towards the education of their 
own children. Nonetheless, Cuba had proportionally fewer students enrolled in 
higher education in 1958 than less dependent Latin American countries at similar 
levels of development. The only fields with substantial enrollments were those of 
little production value—the humanities—as well as a few preparing students for 
professions not dominated by foreigners—undergraduate training in accounting 
and business administration, as well as law and medicine. 

Inequalities in the educational system both reflected and reproduced the class 
structure and other social and economic inequalities of pre-revolutionary Cuba. 
Zeitlin's sample of workers, for example, displays a strong relationship between 
class and educational attainments: the sons of agricultural laborers or peasants 
were only one-fifth as likely to have completed sixth grade as were the sons of 
those in non-manual salaried occupations.?$ Presumably comparison with the 
sons of capitalists would indicate even greater inequalities. Rural education was 
particularly underdeveloped. 

The social relations in Cuban schooling also mirrored the social relations of 
production in the predominant capitalist sector of the economy: autocratic, 
teacher-centered education was the rule, with discipline a major (if sometimes 
vainly sought) objective, and students' success dependent on their financial re- 
sources and ability to reproduce fragmented bits of knowledge largely irrelevant 
to their lives and interests during examinations. 

The correspondence between pre-revolutionary Cuban education and the 
capitalist economy was complete: the objectives the Revolution set for the econ- 
omy were reflected in parallel objectives in the school system. First, stagnation in 
education was to be replaced by rapid growth in enrollments. Fidel Castro stated 
this theme with characteristic simplicity: “The levels of development that the 
country will reach can be measured only by the percentage of young people 
carrying on advanced studies. . . ."?? But the expansion of education was to do 
more than expand the material forces of production. Quoting Castro again, “The 


* Zeitlin, Revolutionary Politics and the Cuban Working Class, p. 141. 
* Speech of March 13, 1969, reported in Granma, March 14, 1969. 
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possibility of a man's being motivated by the content of his work is in direct rela- 
tion to the individual's knowledge and his cultural level.”’3° 

Second, national dependency in the scientific and cultural spheres was to be 
eliminated by the expansion of high level educational, technical, and research 
facilities. Third, the class structure of Cuban education was tọ be destroyed; edu- 
cation was to be made available to all: “The revolution cannot reconcile itself 
with the idea that in the future there should always be a minority in society with 
à monopoly on technical and scientific knowledge and a majority shat out from 
this knowledge.” i 

Last, the social relations of Cuban education were to be transformed to develop 
the new socialist man, to help produce “the fully developed individual, fit for a 
variety of labors, . . . to whom the different social functions he performs are but 
so many modes of giving free scope to his own natural and acquired powers,” to 
borrow a phrase from Marx.3? The motivation for study was to be changed, too, 
so that “coming generations” would “receive the heritage of education . . . that is 
totally devoid of selfish sentiment.”33 


The Educational Revolution: Quantitative Dimensions 


Verbal and quantitative description captures only weakly the diversity and 
breadth of educational activities initiated by the Revolution. In a stable society 
not undergoing rapid change, the education of adults occupies only a peripheral 
role devoted almost exclusively to the transmission of narrowly defined skills. By 
contrast, where a sharp revolutionary break with the past is made, the education- 
al process must extend throughout the population, encompassing the old and 
middle-aged as well as the young. The role of formal Schooling in this process 
of re-education of the Cuban population is for this reason relatively limited. 
Herein lies a basic problem confronting postrevolutionary Cuban education: The 
potential economic output sacrificed by withdrawing any sizable portion of the 
adult population from directly productive activity in order to attend schools is 
simply prohibitive. Effective channels for education must be developed outside 
the schools—through labor organizations and the armed forces; through partici- 


? Granma, March 14, 1969. 

? Granma, March 14, 1969. 

? Karl Marx, Capital (New York: Modern Library, 1906), I, p. 584- 

? Fidel Castro, speech on September 28, 1964, as quoted in Richard Fagan, The Transforma- 
tion of Political Culture in Cuba (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1969), Pp. 18. 
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pation in the Committees for the Defense of the Revolution, the Federation of 
Cuban Women, and other mass organizations; and through direct political edu- 
cation such as that which has invariably surrounded every major political event 
in Cuba since 1959. Even though formal schooling occupies a comparatively 
minor role in the education of adults, more than 10% of Cubans past the 
school-leaving age are enrolled in formal adult education classes, and a substan- 
tial portion of all workers are engaged in continuing or intermittent “super- 
acion” (improvement) courses. Thus while the statistical information below per- 
tains almost exclusively to formal education, mostly of young people, it should 
be remembered that this is only a part of the entire educational effort in Cuba. 


The structure and quantitative dimensions of Cuban education in 1958-59 and 
the growth of schooling since the Revolution are described in Figures 2 and 3, 
and Table 1. 


Rates of educational expansion at the elementary level, as well as the spread of 
literacy in Cuba, have far exceeded the performance reported for other Latin 
American countries. In the course of a decade the educational system of Cuba has 
grown from a position of relative backwardness to a position considerably in ad- 
vance of most of her Latin American neighbors.?* 


Enrollments in higher education have grown much less rapidly than in the 
rest of the educational system. However, the internal structure of higher educa- 
tion has changed drastically. The importance of technical and scientific studies 
has risen. Scientific research related to production has been promoted both in the 
university and in numerous newly established research institutes. The numbers 
studying humanities have fallen. In 1968-69 a fifth of the university students 
(those enrolled in the faculty for workers and peasants) were graduates of the 
adult education programs in elementary and secondary education. Some aspects 
of these changes are indicated in Table 2. 


The dramatic expansion of enrollments, particularly at the lower levels, has 
required the allocation of a major portion of Cuba's productive resources to the 
education sector. Even without considering the numerous on-the-job training 
programs and the substantial adult education system, about one-fifth of Cuba's 
total productive capacity was devoted to formal schooling in 1968-69, a figure 


“Figures for higher and secondary education are not comparable across countries because of 
substantial study abroad in some countries and differing definitions of secondary education. A 
glance at Figure 2, however, suggests that educational expansion at these levels may not have 
been as high in Cuba as in a number of other countries. 
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FIGURE 2. 
Primary School Enrollments, Urban and Rural, 1958-59 to 1968-69 


Source: Junta Central de Planificacion (JUCEPLAN), Compendio Estadistico de Cuba, 1968 
(Havana, 1968), pp. 32-33. 
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FIGURE 3. 
Enrollments in Secondary and Higher Education, 1958-59 to 1968-69 
Source: Junta Central de Planificacion (JUCEPLAN), Compendio Estadistico de Cuba, 1968, 
pp. 32-33. 
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TABLE 1. 
Enrollments, School Year 1967-68 


Type of Education Number of students 
Primary education (total) 1,391,478 
Secondary education (total) 177,087 
' Secondary basic 160,308 
Pre-university 16,779 
Technical and professional education 45,612 
Primary school teacher training 18,121 
University 34,532 
Adult education 405,612 
Workers’ technological institutes 46,595 
Agricultural and fishing schools for youth 28,832 
Construction schools 10,663 
Technical Institute 1,626 
Ministry of Public Health 6,060 
Physical education schools 2,462 
Others 7,092 
Total 2,352,859 


many believe that it has—the available quantitative information provides no evi- 
dence for a deterioration of quality. Table 3» which presents teacher-student ratios 
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TABLE 2. 
Students Per Teacher at Various Levels of Schooling: 1958-59 and 1968-69 


Level of Schooling 1958-59 1968-69 
Primary school 41.3 29.8 
Total secondary school (general) 14.0 16.5 
Total secondary school (technical and professional) 12.8 12.9 
Total secondary school (teacher training) 12.9 18.2 
University education 24.3 79 
Total 35.3 214 


Source: JUCEPLAN, Compendio Estadistico de Cuba, 1968, pp. 30-33. 


at each level of schooling for the years 1958-59 and 1968-69, suggests that the 
number of teachers relative to students has increased substantially at the primary 
level and not declined significantly at any level except in teacher training ("nor- 
mal”),86 Moreover, the curriculum reforms (for example, new math), the estab- 
lishment of an educational equipment factory, and the widespread introduction 
of new methods—particularly educational television—have probably had some 
positive effect on the quality of schooling. 


The Education Revolution: New Forms 


The revolutionary content of Cuban education is conveyed primarily outside the 
classroom. It is in the fields and the factories, at least as much as in the schools, 
that one finds the development of a new concept of education and the evolu- 
tion of new social relations of production in the process of education itself. I will 
outline here some of these changes. 

First chronologically and also in symbolic importance is the campaign against 
illiteracy, waged during the Year of Education, 1961. The task of the literacy 
brigades was to locate and to teach the one-quarter or so of the Cuban popula- 
tion which was illiterate. This objective was virtually accomplished (the illiteracy 


Mukhtar Hamour, ed., Cuba 1968: Supplement to the Statistical Abstract of Latin America (Los 
Angeles: Latin American Center, University of California, 1970), PP- 92-99, 102-103, and 202. 
The enrollment figures there have been augmented by the enrollment data for special educa- 
tional programs enumerated in Table 1. 

^Of course, the rapid increase in the number of teachers implied by these data may have 
been associated with a fall in the level of formal training among the teachers, particularly in 
the early years. I have no evidence on this problem. 
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TABLE 3. 
Enrollments in Higher Education by Specialization, 1958-59 and 1968-69 
1958-59 1968-69 

No. of No. of 

students % of total students % of total 
Faculty of Humanities 4,291 16.8 1,196 84 
Institute of Economics 6,102 23.8 1,230 3.5 
Faculty of Science 1,617 6.3 8,152 8.9 
Faculty of Technology 3,323 13.0 6,588 18.6 
Faculty of Medicine 3,947 15.4 7,278 20.5 
Faculty of Agriculture and Fishing Science 1,202 4,7 2,203 6.2 
Institute of Education 5,082 19.7 6,642 18.7 
Faculty for Workers and Peasants 85 0.0 7,201 20.3 

Total 25,599 100 35,490 100 


Source: JUCEPLAN, Compendio Estadistico de Cuba, 1968, pp. 34-35. 


rate reported at the termination of the campaign was 3.975") through the efforts 
of over a quarter of a million literacy teachers, or alphabetizadors. The alpha- 
betizadors were drawn heavily from the school system itself: over 100,000 stu- 
dents joined the campaign when schools were closed for the year on April 15, 
and almost all of the professional teachers in the country participated. As most 
of the illiterate population lived in rural areas, the alphabetizadors—dispropor- 
tionately from urban areas—spent extended periods away from home, often liv- 
ing with the campesinos and others whom they taught. While the educational 
stagnation of the previous four decades could hardly be wiped out in a single 
year's mobilization, the near-eradication of illiteracy on the island placed Cuba 
considerably ahead of the other Latin American nations. 

A second revolutionary aspect of recent Cuban educational policy is the escue- 
la al campo (“the school goes to the country") program. The educational value 
of productive labor has repeatedly been emphasized by the revolutionary lead- 
ership. In part as recognition of this, and in part to augment the agricultural la- 
bor supply, entire schools move to the countryside for extended periods to harvest 
crops and do other agricultural work. Secondary schools may spend as much as 
twelve weeks in the country, housed in simple camps and doing hard agricultur- 
al work side by side with the campesinos. 


"UNESCO, Methods and Means Utilized in Cuba to Eliminate Illiteracy (New York, 1965), 
p. 29. 
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Not only are the schools moved to the work place—the productive life of the 
nation has been integrated into the curriculum. The major vehicle for this third 
aspect of the transformation of Cuban education are the circulos de interes. 
These “interest circles” are analogous in many respects to extra-curricular activi- 
ties in U.S. high schools, but are oriented exclusively around productive activi- 
ties—animal science, soil chemistry, and oceanography are typical interest cir- 
cles2$ Although not all secondary schools have active programs of interest 
circles, they are spreading rapidly. Ideally they are a bridge between the school 
curriculum and the student's later life of productive activity. Where the school 
is itself a productive unit engaged in agriculture, the chemistry class can devote 
itself to soil analysis with an interest and motivation reflecting both the whole- 
ness of the educational experience and the real contribution being made to the 
productive capacity of the nation. 

By tying the educational experience more closely to the economy, the cir- 
culos de interes perform a very important function. A society which has fore- 
gone the use of wage incentives needs an alternative means of encouraging young 
people to enter particular occupations. Thus the circulos de interes provide a 
means of informing young people about the content of various occupations, 
while at the same time stimulating interest in careers that are likely to make a 
major contribution to national development. 

A fourth aspect of the revolutionary changes under way in Cuban education 
relates to the roles of the students themselves in the process of education. Shortly 
after the triumph of the Revolution, students were encouraged to study in groups, 
that is, to pursue collective rather than individual study. The process of expand- 
ing knowledge and competence was seen as a group effort, and elements of com- 
petition in the classroom were to be minimized, Although recently the impor- 
tance of individual study has been re-emphasized,*® the collective spirit is main- 
tained in the monitors program. Each class selects a student or a group of stu- 
dents in each subject to help the rest of the class, Thus in one class I observed 
there were three monitors for the history lessons. Their role was primarily in 
leading group discussions, helping individuals who were having difficulty, tak- 


"A list of circulos de interes at one school which I visited follows: Agriculture, Biochemistry, 
Cane, Animal Sciences, Citriculture, Electricity, Physiosanitation, Photography, Fruits, Geodesy 
and Construction, Mechanics, Agricultural Mechanics, Meteorology, Oceanography, Petroleum, 
Food Chemistry, Radio-electricity, Hydraulic Resources, and Soil, 

* Jose Llanusa, Desarrollo de la Educacion a lo Largo de los ro Anos de Proceso Revolucion- 
ario (Havana: 1969). 
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ing charge of classes being taught by educational television, and similar activi- 
ties, In one school I sat in on a sequence of geography classes: one, a seminar of 
ten or so students working (under the guidance of a teacher) on a project con- 
cerning the economics of West Africa,!? another a televised unit supervised by a 
monitor, and a third in which a monitor was lecturing and answering simple 
questions on the main economic characteristics of various African nations. This 
particular school was hardly typical—it specialized in group work and the ex- 
tensive use of monitors—but most Cuban educators with whom I talked see this 
type of teaching as spreading throughout the entire school system over the next 
few years. 

Similar in spirit to both the escuela al campo and the circulos de interes, 
though at a more advanced level, is a more recent program: the universaliza- 
tion of the university. The underlying assumption is that scholarly work of 
students in universities should be integrated with the productive activities of 
the nation. The detailed implementation of this objective has yet to be worked 
out, but specific projects are underway. Students studying economics already 
spend a considerable amount of time attached to various ministries with eco- 
nomic responsibilities, doing applied research and attempting to improve pro- 
grams. Sociology students carry out community studies concerning the process of 
adjustment to life in the new towns. Those in the school of engineering work on 
irrigation projects or on terracing. Nearly every faculty in the University of 
Havana is involved in at least one major development project. Even the students 
in the faculty of letters carry out rural surveys of the cultural and educational 
aspirations and needs of the campesinos. But the universalization of the univer- 
sity is a two-way street. All students are to be workers, and at the same time all 
workers are to be students. There are plans to set up faculties of the university 
throughout the island, some located in industrial plants and other productive 
units. Ultimately the central physical facilities of the university are to be devoted 
exclusively to advanced research, with instruction in the traditional sense de- 
centralized in a number of widely separated units. 


Education and the Revolutionary Objectives 


Having surveyed both the expansion and structural transformation of Cuban 


“In the class I asked a student to imagine that he was visiting a West African nation and 
was asked for advice as to how to overcome their economic backwardness, “I would advise them,” 
he replied, "to have a revolution.” 


^ Castro, speech of March 13, 1969. 
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education, it is now possible to assess the extent to which educational policy has 
served the revolutionary objectives: increased economic productivity, sovereign- 
ty, equality, and the creation of the new socialist man. I will discuss each objec- 
tive in turn. 


Economic Productivity 


There is every indication that the allocation of a sizeable fraction of the nation’s 
resources to education has made a major contribution to the forces of produc- 
tion. The strategy of economic growth chosen by the revolutionary government 
required both a substantial number of highly skilled workers and the spread of 
general education throughout the population. The introduction of scientific agri- 
culture and advanced technologies of production as well as reliance on a cen- 
tralized decision-making structure requires a substantial amount of technical, or- 
ganizational, and administrative expertise.*? Moreover, the motivation of labor 
to work for collective rather than personal objectives—a central part of the 
growth strategy—imposed heavy demands on the educational system, for it pre- > 
supposes the workers’ acquaintance with enough of the economy and history 
of Cuba to understand the social value of his or her effort. 

While the needs for skilled and highly educated labor were great, the supplies 
were meager, reflecting the low level of schooling prior to the Revolution. More- 
over, even the low levels of technical skills and general education in the Cuban 
labor force on the eve of the Revolution were soon further depleted. The im- 
mediate post-Revolutionary years saw a drastic reduction in the available sup- 
ply of highly educated labor. In the first three years following 1959, about 250,000 
Cubans left.4* A very substantial percentage of these were professional workers. 
About one-third of the doctors emigrated, as did perhaps 15% or more of the 
technical and professional personnel. In addition, the nationalization of for- 
eign firms was accompanied by the departure of significant numbers of foreign 
management and technical personnel. 

Evidence from other countries—some with economic characteristics similar to 
Cuba's—suggests that the economic returns from increased schooling are con- 
siderable. Studies of the contribution of schooling to economic growth carried 
out in various countries indicate high rates of return from most levels of school- 


“For an exposition of the importance of basic education in a program of agricultural modern- 
ization, see "Theodore W. Schultz, Transforming Traditional Agriculture (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1964). 

“ Jolly, "Education—the Prerevolutionary Background,” p. 177. 


^ Jolly, p. 177. 
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ing, particularly at the primary school level. The low level of supply, the high 
level of demand, and the evidence available from other economies all point to 
the same conclusion: far from being à costly luxury, the expansion of enroll- 
ments and the allocation of @ major part of Cuba's productive resources to edu- 
cation have made an important contribution to the forces of production. If the 
experience of other countries is relevant to the Cuban situation, we can also sur- 
mise that the allocation of the lion's share of educational resources to the lowest 
Jevel—mass literacy and primary education—was also jn the interests of increased 
productive capacity, despite the fact that the very rapid expansion of basic en- 
rollment necessitated a slower growth of higher education. Further, the emphasis 
at all levels on mathematics, technical skills related to production, and sci- 
ence has also no doubt made an important economic contribution. While the 
direct economic benefits of technical education at all levels may be somewhat 
exaggerated and the high costs not fully appreciated,*° the shift in emphasis is 
justified in direction if not in degree when one takes into account the low level 
of technical competence in the prexevolutionary labor force. 

The contribution of the educational system to production might have been 
even greater had a more systematic approach to educational planning been 
adopted. Educational policy and economic planning have not until recently 
been seen as part of an integrated resource allocation problem. Economic poli- 
cy has had to respond to the educational levels and skills of the labor force. 'The 
shift in growth strategy from import-substituting industrialization to export-ex- 
panding development of sugar and other branches of agriculture in the early 
1960's was dictated in part by 2 growing awareness of the excessive supplies of 
technically trained labor required by the process of industrial expansion. While 
the manpower demands implied by some particular projects have been esti- 
mated—for example, the expansion of the nickel complex—no comprehensive 
long range plan for the matching of labor demands and educational output has 
even been attempted. Only the crudest guidelines are used in determining the 
allocation of resources and the enrollment of students at the level of higher edu- 
cation? 


4 Samuel Bowles, “Class Power and Mass Education: A Study of Social Structure and Resource 
Allocation in Schooling” (mimeo, Harvard University, 1971) and Planning Educational Systems 
for Economic Growth (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1969), ch. 6. 
“GE. Philip J. Foster, “The Vocational School Fallacy in Development Planning,” in Education 
and Economic Development, ed. C- ‘Arnold Anderson ‘and Mary Jean Bowman (London: Frank 
Gass, 1966), PP- 142-166; and Bowles, Planning Educational Systems for Economic Growth. 

* Organizacion y Sistemas, Planeamiento y Estadasticas, Proyecto de Informe Sobre Or- 
ganizacion y Planeamiento de la Educacion de la Universidad de la Habana (Havana, 1969)- 
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The hiatus between economic and educational planning might have been jus- 
tified had it been necessitated by a systematic pursuit of objectives more important 
than expanding the forces of production. Yet this has hardly been the case. The 
level of admissions and graduations at each level of schooling is determined 
more by the commitment to accept those who qualify and the failure to deal 
with the dropout and retardation problems, than by any rational economic cal- 
culation of specific manpower needs. The annual allocation of the graduates of 
each type of educational institution to fill work vacancies is a bargaining process 
among the various ministries, each attempting to gain a sufficient share of the 
total supply. The number of graduates available is regarded for all practical pur- 
poses as determined by considerations not directly related to manpower needs, 
and is taken as given. 

Thus it would be a mistake to describe the positive contribution of schooling 
to production as the outcome of careful economic planning. Rather, the fact that 
the post-revolutionary educational resource allocations have contributed great- 
ly to the forces of production may be attributed to the broader ideological com- 
mitments of the revolutionary leadership. The emphasis on education itself, and 
particularly on primary education, derives not so much from economic calcula- 
tions as from a commitment to achieving greater social equality and to bringing 
all of the people into the cultural and political mainstream of the nation, Like- 
wise the attention given to technical and scientific subjects is not the outcome of 
a manpower plan in which workers with particular skills in these fields were 
predicted to be in demand, but rather flows from a more general conviction that 
scientific and technical knowledge will provide solutions to Cuba's economic 
problems, 


National Sovereignty 

The rapid expansion and transformation of Cuba’s educational system has done 
more than expand the forces of production; the old dependency on the United 
States for technical skills, research facilities, management, and other professional 
services has been broken. The formation of research institutes in virtually every 
major area of production and the expansion of technical and scientific studies 
at the highest level have laid the human resource base for Cuba’s sovereignty. 
Although no firm data are available, impressions gained from my extensive ob- 
servation in production units, research organizations, and educational institu- 
tions suggest that by the late 1960's at least, foreign scientists, technicians, and 
other highly skilled workers played an insignificant role in the Cuban econo- 
my—less important, certainly, than prior to the Revolution. 
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Social Equality 

The school system. has also played an important part in breaking down the class 
structure and other forms of social inequality. There can be little doubt that the 
selective nature of the promotion process in schools has been drastically al- 
tered. Many more Blacks, many more children of rural workers, and many more 
women now achieve high levels of educational attainment. This has occurred in 
large measure through the shift in school resources from the cities to the coun- 
tryside. Indicative of the emphasis on rural education is the literacy campaign, 
and the fact that the proportion of all primary school students in rural schools has 
risen from 30-17% in 1958-59 to 419, in. 1968-6955 In part, the large numbers of 
people from previously oppressed groups now attending schools beyond the pri- 
mary school level is explained simply by the fact that free schooling is available 
to them. In addition, the prospect exists now of entering highly skilled and re- 
sponsible positions in society if the appropriate schooling is obtained. Explicit 
programs of ‘compensatory education” are not in evidence. The major contri- 
bution to educational equality in the Cuban schools seems to have come from 
the new egalitarian milieu of a society in which racial and social class barriers to 
attainment—both in schools and in the larger society—have in large part been 
swept away. 

This radical transformation has been both implemented by and reflected in 
the new forms of schooling outlined in the previous section. Students generally 
learn lessons from what they do, and what their teachers do, as well as from what 
they read and study. In a society in which the manual work is to a great extent 
shared by all, the conventional class distinctions become blurred. And the school 
activities themselves—students and teachers working side by side with the camp- 
esinos, workers attending school—contribute greatly to the obliteration of class 
lines based on manual versus non-manual work distinctions. Moreover, in the 
escuela al campo program, the leadership of the camp often goes to those who 
work well, not to the monitors Or others who excel at intellectual tasks. The oc- 
casional inversion of the hierarchy of the school social system itself teaches an 


- additional lesson for equality. Finally, the government made an important point 


by closing the school system to release students and teachers for the literacy cam- 
paign in 1961: the further pursuit of education for those fortunate to be in school 
was not as important as the effort to bring the illiterates of the population into 
broader communication with the rest of society- 


fa JUCEPLAN, Compendio Estadistico de Cuba, 1968 (Havana, 1968), p. 33- 
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It need hardly be stressed that voluntary work in the countryside by white-col- 
lar urban workers teaches some of the same lessons. They learn to respect the 
work of the campesinos and begin to develop more capacity to bridge the old 
class divisions. The contribution to equality is furthered by the fact that when a 
Havana office goes to the country to participate in the harvest, the workers live 
in a highly egalitarian camp situation, with the minister or chief of the Office 
sharing the same accommodations and work load with the file clerk. The hier- 
archy of the camps, once again, is based on who cuts the most cane, a capacity 
bearing no necessary relation to one's position in the office bureaucracy. 

Of course, vestiges of class and racial distinctions remain. These may be seen, 
for example, in the apparently lower level of the school attendance among rural 
children, the significantly higher drop-out rates among these children (see "Table 
4), and thé qualification of rural as compared to urban teachers as shown in Ta- 
ble 5. Women are still far from achieving an equal place in Cuba's educational 
institutions and in the society at large. The fact that these problems remain should 
not obscure the gigantic strides which have been taken towards equality since the 
Revolution. But their existence points to the need for continued movement to- 
wards a more equal education. 


TABLE 4. 
Drop-Out Rates, Urban and Rural, 1968-69 


Percentage in each grade who neither re- 
peat the grade nor graduate to the next* 


Grade Urban Rural 
1 6.6 14.3 
2 76 11.7 
3 34 177 
4 15.2 154 
5 3.7 35.3 
6 5.5 17.8 


Estimated % of incoming class which j 
will not drop out before graduating: 64.4 19.4 


* Drop-out rates are calculated by summing the number of students “passed” from the previous 
grade level, the number of students failing to pass the actual grade level the year before, and 
subtracting from that figure the actual enrollment figure for the grade level, 


Source: Calculated from data in Jose Llanusa, Desarrollo de la Educacion a lo Largo de los 10 
Anos de Proceso Revolucionario, Havana, 1969. 
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TABLE 5. 
Educational Background of Primary School Teachers, 1968-69 


Sector 


Urban % Rural % Total % 
Professional teachers 21,679 74 4,120 22 25,799 54 
Student teachers 32 0 54 0 86 0 
"Maestros populares" 
("Teachers of the people") 
Having Introduction 501 2 2,780 15 2,381 5 
received the 
emergency Ist 2,092 7 7,508 41 9,600 20 
training 
course for 2nd 1,115 4 2431 13 3,546 7. 
“maestros 
populares” 3rd 523 2 556 3 1,079 2 
Total 4,231 14 18,275 72 17,506 37 
Without having taken the course 9,935 n 964 5 4,299 9 
Total “maestros populares” 7,566 26 14,239 77 21,805 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TEACHERS 29,277 100 18,413 100 47,690 100 
Source: Llanusa, Desarrollo de la Educacion a lo Largo de los 10 Anos de Proceso Revolucionario, 
p. 50. 


The New Socialist Man 

Education is central to the process of creating the new socialist man. If the schools 
of the pre-revolutionary period socialized workers for a competitive, alienating 
work environment, new forms of education must necessarily accompany the de- 
velopment of the new man. Schooling is both a complement and a spur to 
changes taking place directly in the production sphere. The aim is to alter the 
social relations of production so as to render the work process itself intrinsically 
rewarding, through either the creative joy in participating in it, or the sense of so- 
cial fulfillment involved in doing a needed job. Of course a transformation of 
this magnitude is a long process, involving not only changes in attitudes and in 
the social relations of production, but concomitant changes in the techniques of 
production and the products produced. Strenuous efforts are being made to elim- 
inate—through mechanization—the most onerous and unrewarding work activi- 
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ties, such as cane cutting. Wage incentives are being de-emphasized, although 
very gradually.49 

Can schooling help to advance these fundamental changes in both the social 
relations of production and the consciousness of the Cuban people? Many of the 
new forms of education discussed above are directed precisely at such a trans- 
formation. The obligation to serve society was taught by example in the literacy 
campaign, the social value of productive work is taught in the escuelas al campo, 
an interest in the process of production rather than in the monetary reward is 
stimulated in the circulos de interes, and a spirit of cooperation rather than 
competition is embodied in the Practices of collective study and the monitor Sys- 
tem. 

But while much has changed, much also remains the same. The structure of 
the classroom itself seems to have resisted the winds of revolution. In the vast 
majority of classes which I visited, the method of instruction could best be de- 
scribed as a catechistic, authoritarian, teacher-centered approach characterized 
by a single teacher talking at a class of passive students. Little genuine motivation 
or interest was evinced by the students—and this is hardly unexpected given the 
limited role allowed them in Shaping and instigating their own educational 
activities. Worse still, exams and grades still seem to be a central element in the 
motivation of students, thus maintaining a structure of rewards external to the 
process of learning and analogous to wages in a capitalist labor market.5° 


Dilemmas in Cuban Education 


Pursuit of a rapid expansion of the forces of production simultaneously with 
radical changes in the social relations of production is bound to inevitably lead to 
conflict among objectives, requiring some sacrifice of one objective in favor of 
another. While the objectives of the Cuban Revolution—both in the society at 
large and in the school system specifically—have by and large been complemen- 
tary, conflicts have arisen in some important areas. The way in which these 
conflicts have been resolved over the decade since 1959 provides an insight into 


“ Piece rates were still in use in 1969 in some agricultural occupations. 

= Of course the grades themselves may be of little importance in achieving material comfort 
after graduation, as the relationship between personal earnings and scholastic achievement 
(however measured) may be virtually nonexistent by the time most of today's students reach 
adulthood. And to the extent that grades are an adequate measure of competence, one might 
reasonably desire good grades as an indication of one's ability to contribute to the develop- 
ment of the larger community. 
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the revolutionary process and the real commitments of the revolutionary 80V- 
ernment. The ways in which new conflicts are resolved will greatly shape the fu- 
ture course of the Revolution. 

The decision to emphasize primary schooling and other basic education rather 
than higher education illustrates the first of these dilemmas. Although the de- 
velopment of Cuba’s own technical, scientific, and administrative capacities 
would have been better served by a more rapid expansion of higher education, 
the primacy of the egalitarian objectives dictated the decision to invest a large 
portion of the nation’s educational resources at the lowest level of schooling. 

While the overall emphasis in educational resource allocation bespeaks a strong 
commitment to equality and a desire to thwart the development of a techno- 
cratic elite, other policies seem to run against this commitment. In a society 
committed to rapid scientific and technological advance from a position of 
educational backwardness, the need to fill high level scientific positions has 
posed the temptation to give special educational opportunities to especially tal- 
ented students. A secondary school for an intellectual elite has been established 
in Havana, and, as of 1969, plans were under way to establish others in the re- 
maining provinces. The students at this school were chosen primarily on the 
basis of their scholastic performance. Teaching and other resources were supe- 
rior to any which I observed elsewhere at the secondary level, and student per- 
formance was impressive. The students at the school seemed well aware of their 
social obligation to share the skills and knowledge being imparted to them at so- 
ciety’s expense. Yet even in a socialist society, a school system which stratifies chil- 
dren at an early age on the basis of their measured abilities and likely future 
roles in the production process ,will tend to reproduce a class structure. and a 
sense of hierarchy in the consciousness of its students. The elitist elements built 
into this type of education, intensified by an almost romantic faith in the sci- 
entific expert, are clear. 

The problem of “ability grouping” of students, as well as pressures for early 
vocationalization of education, appear to raise the same conflict between the ex- 
pansion of the forces of production and the pursuit of a classless society and the 
new socialist man.5! The elitist implications of a vocationally segregated or 
“ability-grouped” educational system need not be decisive if they are strongly 


5I say “appear to raise" because most Cuban educators with whom I talked saw the objectives 
as conflicting in this case. However, evidence concerning the efficacy of ability grouping in the 
United States is contradictory. Even from the standpoint of teaching measurable cognitive skills, 
it is difficult to make a compelling case for a system of finely graded ability groups. 
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countered in other areas of social policy. Nonetheless, extension of this kind of 
schooling beyond its presently limited sphere could seriously threaten the egalitari- 
anism of the Revolution. 


A third dilemma centers around the problem of reducing the importance of ex- 
ternal rewards based on grades and exams, a problem which has occupied the at- 
tention of a number of Cuban educators. The solution, however, seems a long 
way off, and there is no obvious way out. Total reliance on moral incentives in 
the economy must be based on the development of a new set of values and com- 
mitments among the workers—on the development of “socialist consciousness.” 
And a major source of this socialist consciousness must be the schools. Yet in 
many respects the social relations of the schools themselves still recall the alienat- 
ing relations of- the pre-revolutionary capitalist labor market. But to eliminate 
the system of external rewards in the schools prior to the development of a new 
set of values among the students would surely lead to a slackening of effort. 
Such a fall in "output" is analogous to that which would be associated with a 
premature policy of non-material incentives in the economy. Breaking this vicious 
circle is one of the main challenges facing Cuban planners. 


I believe that the revolutionary government is correct in seeking a solution to 
these educational dilemmas primarily outside the classroom: in the camps of the 
escuelas al campo, in the voluntary work brigades, in the communist communi- 
ties on the Isle of Youth, and in the experience of living in the revolutionary so- 
ciety itself. But here we are faced with yet another problem. To produce the 
workers with the skills and competence necessary to make effective use of the 
new agricultural and other technologies requires serious study as well as changes 
in values. One cannot totally dispense with teaching and learning the basic cogni- 
tive skills. And yet by nearly everyone's admission, not much serious study goes on 


‘in the work camps or other non-classroom activities. Recognition of this problem 


is implicit in the recent speech of the minister of education stressing the impor- 
tance of individual (as opposed to collective) study and emphasizing the aca- 
demic aspects of student evaluation. 


The above dilemmas of Cuban education are but a reflection of the dilemmas 
of the Cuban economy. Can forms of work organization and technology be de- 
vised which represent both an advance in the forces of production and a step 
toward social relations of production which enhance rather than inhibit per- 
sonal liberation and self-development? Can educational forms and techniques be 
developed which will allow the effective transmission of the needed productive 
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skills as well as the development of values and commitments consistent with the 
revolutionary ideology?5? 

The answer to both of these questions, I believe, is yes. In education the 
grounds for optimism are particularly strong. The structure of the school as we 
know it in modern capitalist societies was not developed primarily to teach chil- 
dren productive skills but rather to fit them into the social relations of produc- 
tion in capitalist enterprise. The development of the technical and cultural 
level of the population has undoubtedly been retarded—not advanced—by the 
teacher-centered, authoritarian educational processes which have successfully ini- 
tiated future workers to the social relations of the capitalist factory or office. There 
is no reason to believe that overthrowing the structure of the school inherited 
from capitalist Cuba will necessarily curtail the contribution of schooling to the 
forces of production. Thus the continuing search for new social relations of 
schooling—at once both productive and liberating—seems likely to bear fruit if it 
does not succumb to immediate pressures to gear the school system solely to 
meeting the manpower requirements of economic growth. The search for these 
new social relations of education is the central challenge now facing Cuban edu- 
cators in their attempt simultaneously to create what Che termed “the two pillars of 
socialist construction: the formation of the new human being and the develop- 
ment of technology."54 


^A major failing of the Russian Revolution in its early period was the almost exclusive stress 
on the development of the technical and other cognitive capacities of children. In the hope of 
stimulating rapid economic growth, proposals for an extended period of general education were 
rejected in favor of a relatively early segregation of students for vocational training in their 
likely future production roles. The aim of transforming behavior patterns so as to be more con- 
sistent with the idealistic and humanistic strands of socialist thought seems to have been largely 
ignored, apparently beause of Lenin’s ascendancy on these matters over more humanistically 
inclined educators such as Bogdanov. The failure of social (non-material) incentives and the ul- 
timate resort to an inegalitarian system of wage incentives must be ascribed at least in part to 
this shortcoming of education in the decade following the October Revolution. See Frederic Lilge, 
“Lenin and the Politics of Education,” Slavic Review, 27 (June 1968), pp. 230-257. t 

= For an exposition of this view see Michael B. Katz, The Irony of Early School Reform (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1968); and David Isaac Bruck, “The Schools of Lowell, 
1824-1861: A Case Study in the Origins of Modern Public Education in America,” unpublished 
Senior thesis, Department of Social Studies, Harvard College, April, 1971. 

“Guevara, “Man and Socialism in Cuba,” P- 394. 
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Serrano v. Priest: Implications for 


Educational Equality 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
with Commentary by William N. Greenbaum 


The concept of equality has played a profound role in the course of world his- 
tory. Both practical and. ideal notions of equality haue been crucial in shaping 
interpersonal relationships, small groups, organizations, and even whole societies. 
In this last category, the American democratic experiment provides a prime illus- 
tration as well as strong evidence of the continuing disparity between actual and 
conceptual equality. 

Compared with social stratification in most industrialized societies, America's 
plan to provide equality of opportunity, and to reconcile it with individual liberty 
by fostering education, individual initiative, and a growing economy, has clearly 
been a massive success. But just as clearly, when the denial of equality of opportu- 
nity to major segments of the population and the shallowness of many prevailing 
notions of equality are weighed against America’s declared ideals, the conclusion 
can only be that the experiment has been a tragic failure. Furthermore, this fail- 
ure is apparent not only in relation to new and elaborated notions of equality, 
but even when the reality is compared with the nation’s initial commitment to 
itself and to history as stated in the Declaration of Independence. 

While the authors of the United States Constitution later qualified the com- 
mitment to equality by emphasizing other concepts with which it must be balanced, 
there can be little doubt that equality of opportunity has remained a fundamental 
theme in American history. Definitions of equality vary widely, of course, but most 
Americans would agree with Lincoln both in his interpretation of the concept 
and his observations regarding its implementation: 
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I think the authors of that notable instrument [the Declaration of Independence] in- 
tended to include all men, but they did not intend to declare all men equal in all re- 
spects. They did not mean to say all were equal in color, size, intellect, moral develop- 
ment, or social capacity. They defined with tolerable distinctness in what respects they 
did consider all men created equal—equal with ‘certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ This they said and this they meant. 
They did not mean to assert the obvious untruth that all were then actually enjoying 
that equality, nor yet that they were about to confer it immediately upon them, In 
fact, they had no power to confer such a boon. They meant simply to declare the right, 
so that enforcement of it might follow as fast as circumstances should permit, (Address 
of June 26, 1857) 


But a large and growing number of Americans would also agree that enforce- 
ment of the concept is not occurring as quickly as economic circumstances in our 
nation will permit. It is obvious that at the present moment there are, in our so- 
ciety, numerous cruel inequalities of opportunity, not so much the kinds of natural 
inequalities mentioned by Lincoln, as inequalities that are created and sustained 
by our nation's economic, legal, political, cultural, social, and educational in- 
stitutions, 

It is with the last of these areas, education, that we are particularly concerned. 
Through minimal expectations, brutal tracking procedures, and insufficient pro- 
gram options, our school system discriminates against poor and working class chil- 
dren of all ethnic and racial backgrounds. Indeed, the inequities in American edu- 
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The Court's conclusion that education is a “fundamental interest” requiring 
equal protection is so strongly argued that it seems to demand either substantial 
equalization of per pupil spending or perhaps even substantial equalization of 
the quality of educational programs. The mass media have taken the decision 
to mean just this—that serious equalization of educational opportunities will soon 
be underway. But in reality, the Court's remedy falls far short of its analysis of 
the problem, as we shall discuss later. 

The central issues in Serrano v. Priest are clearly presented in the Court’s opin- 
nion, which was written by Justice Raymond L. Sullivan with Chief Justice 
Wright and Justices Peters, Tobriner, Mosk, and Burke concurring. Justice 
McComb dissented from the decision for the reasons expressed by Justice Dunn 
in his opinion prepared for the Court of Appeal. This commentary stems from 
discussions among several HER Editorial Board members and an interview with 
John E. Coons, senior author of Private Wealth and Public Education (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1970), and a key participant in the case. 


IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA IN BANK 


JOHN SERRANO, JR., etal., 
Plaintiffs and Appellants, 


v. L.A. 29820 


IVY BAKER PRIEST, as Treasurer, etc., (Super. CT. No. 938254) 


et al., 
Defendants and Respondents. 


We are called upon to determine whether the California public school financing system, 
with its substantial dependence on local property taxes and resultant wide disparities in 
school revenue, violates the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. We 
have determined that this funding scheme invidiously discriminates against the poor be- 
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cause it makes the quality of a child’s education a function of the wealth of his parents 
and neighbors. Recognizing as we must that the right to an education in our public 
schools is a fundamental interest which cannot be conditioned on wealth, we can discern 
no compelling state purpose necessitating the present method of financing, We have con- 
cluded, therefore, that such a system cannot withstand constitutional challenge and must 
fall before the equal protection clause. 

Plaintiffs, who are Los Angeles County public school children and their parents, 
brought this class action for declaratory and injunctive relief against certain state and 
county officials charged with administering the financing of the California public school 
system. Plaintiff children claim to represent a class consisting of all public school pupils 
in California, “except children in that school district, the identity of which is presently 
unknown, which school district affords the greatest educational opportunity of all school 
districts within California." Plaintiff parents purport to represent a class of all parents 
who have children in the school system and who pay real property taxes in the county 
of their residence. 

Defendants are the Treasurer, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Con- 
troller of the State of California, as well as the Tax Collector and Treasurer, and the Su- 
perintendent of Schools of the County of Los Angeles. The county officials are sued both 
in their local capacities and as representatives of a class composed of the school superin- 
dentent, tax collector and treasurer of each of the other counties in the state. 

The complaint sets forth three causes of action. The first cause alleges in substance as 
follows: plaintiff children attend public elementary and secondary schools located in 
specified school districts in Los Angeles County. This public school system is maintained 
throughout California by a financing plan or scheme which relies heavily on local prop- 
erty taxes and causes substantial disparities among individual school districts in the 
amount of revenue available per pupil for the districts’ educational programs. Conse- 
quently, districts with smaller tax bases are not able to spend as much money per child 
for education as districts with larger assessed valuations, 

It is alleged that “As a direct result of the financing scheme... . substantial disparities 
in the quality and extent of availability of educational Opportunities exist and are per- 
petuated among the several school districts of the State... . [Par.] The educational op- 
portunities made available to children attending public schools in the Districts, includ- 
ing plaintiff children, are substantially inferior to the educational opportunities made 
available to children attending public schools in many other districts of the State....” 
The financing scheme thus fails to meet the requirements of the equal protection clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment of the United States Constitution and the California Con- 
stitution in several specified respects.1 


T The complaint alleges that the financing scheme: 
"A. Makes the quality of education for school age children in California, including Plain- 
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In the second cause of action, plaintiff parents, after incorporating by reference all the 
allegations of the first cause, allege that as a direct result of the financing scheme they are 
required to pay a higher tax rate than taxpayers in many other school districts in order 
to obtain for their children the same or lesser educational opportunities afforded chil- 
dren in those other districts. 

In the third cause of action, after incorporating by reference all the allegations of the 
first two causes, all plaintiffs allege that an actual controversy has arisen and now exists 
between the parties as to the validity and constitutionality of the financing scheme under 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the United States Constitution and under the California 
Constitution. 

Plaintiffs pray for: (1) a declaration that the present financing system is unconstitu- 
tional; (2) an order directing defendants to reallocate school funds in order to remedy 

_this invalidity; and (3) an adjudication that the trial court retain jurisdiction of the ac- 
tion so that it may restructure the system if defendants and the State Legislature fail to 
act within a reasonable time. 

All defendants filed general demurrers to the foregoing complaint asserting that none 
of the three claims stated facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action. The trial court 
sustained the demurrers with leave to amend. Upon plaintiffs’ failure to amend, de- 
fendants' motion for dismissal was granted. (Code Civ. Proc., § 581, subd. 3.) An order 
of dismissal was entered (Code Civ. Proc., § 581d), and this appeal followed. 

Preliminarily we observe that in our examination of the instant complaint, we are 


tiff Children, a function of the wealth of the children’s parents and neighbors, as measured by 
the tax base of the school district in which said children reside, and 

“B. Makes the quality of education for school age children in California, including Plain- 
tiff Children, a function of the geographical accident of the school district in which said chil- 
dren reside, and 

“C. Fails to take account of any of the variety of educational needs of the several school 
districts (and of the children therein) of the State of California, and 

"D. Provides students living in some school districts of the State with material advantages 
over students in other school districts in selecting and pursuing their educational goals, and 

“E. Fails to provide children of substantially equal age, aptitude, motivation, and ability 
with substantially equal educational resources, and 

*F. Perpetuates marked differences in the quality of educational services, equipment and 
other facilities which exist among the public school districts of the State as a result of the in- 
equitable apportionment of State resources in past years. 

“G. The use of the ‘school district’ as a unit for the differential allocation of educational 
funds bears no reasonable relation to the California legislative purpose of providing equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all school children within the State. 

“H. The part of the State financing scheme which permits each school district to retain 
and expend within that district all of the property tax collected within that district bears no 
reasonable relation to any educational objective or need. 

“I. A disproportionate number of school children who are black children, children with 
Spanish surnames, children belonging to other minority groups reside in school districts in which 
a relatively inferior educational opportunity is provided.” 
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guided by the long-settled rules for determining its sufficiency against a demurrer. We 
treat the demurrer as admitting all material facts properly pleaded, but not contentions, 
deductions or conclusions of fact or law. (Daar v. Yellow Cab Co. (1967) 67 Cal.2d 695, 
713.) We also consider matters which may be judicially noticed. (Id, at p. 716.) Accord- 
ingly, from time to time herein we shall refer to relevant information which has been 
drawn to our attention either by the parties or by our independent research; in each in- 
stance we judicially notice this material since it is contained in publications of state of- 
ficers or agencies, (Board of Education v. Watson (1966) 63 Cal.2d 829, 836, fn. 3; see 
Evid. Code, § 452, subd. (c).) 


I 


We begin our task by examining the California public school financing system which is 
the focal point of the complaint’s allegations, At the threshold we find a fundamental 
statistic—over go per cent of our public school funds derive from two basic sources: (a) 
local district taxes on real property and (b) aid from the State School Fund.? 

By far the major source of school revenue is the local real property tax. Pursuant to 
article IX, section 6 of the California Constitution, the Legislature has authorized the 
governing body of each county, and city and county, to levy taxes on the real property 
within a school district at a rate necessary tomeet the district’s annual education 
budget. (Ed. Code, § 20701, et seq.)* The amount of revenue which a district can raise 
in this manner thus depends largely on its tax base—i.e., the assessed valuation of real 
property within its borders. Tax bases vary widely throughout the state; in 1969-1970, 
for example, the assessed valuation per unit of average daily attendance of elementary 
school children* ranged from a low of $103 to a peak of $952,156—a ratio of nearly 1 to 
10,000. (Legislative Analyst, Public School Finance, Part V, Current Issues in Education- 
al Finance (1971) p. 7.)® 


*California educational revenues for the fiscal year 1968-1969 came from the following sources: 
local property taxes, 55.7 percent; state aid, 35.5 percent; federal funds, 6.1 percent; miscellaneous 
sources, 2.7 percent. (Legislative Analyst, Public School Finance, Part I, Expenditures for Educa- 
tion (1970) p. 5. Hereafter referred to as Legislative Analyst.) 

* Hereafter, unless otherwise indicated, all section references are to the Education Code. 

‘Most school aid determinations are based not on total enrollment, but on “average daily at- 
tendance" (ADA), a figure computed by adding together the number of students actually pres- 
ent on each school day and dividing that total by the number of days school was taught. (88 
11252, 11301, 11401.) In practice, ADA approximates 98 percent of total enrollment. Legisla- 
tive Analyst, Public School Finance, Part IV, Glossary of Terms Most Often Used in School 
Finance (1971) p. 2) When we refer herein to figures on a “per pupil" or “per child" basis, we 
mean per unit of ADA, 

* Over the period November 1970 to January 1971 the legislative analyst provided to the 
Legislature a series of five reports which “deal with the current system of public school fi- 
nance from kindergarten through the community college and are designed to provide a work- 
ing knowledge of the system of school finance.” (Legislative Analyst, Part I, supra, p. 1.) The 
series is as follows: Part I, Expenditures for Education; Part II, The State School Fund: Its 
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The other factor determining local school revenue is the rate of taxation within the 
district. Although the Legislature has placed ceilings on permissible district tax rates (S 
20751, et seq.), these statutory maxima may be surpassed in a “tax override" election if 
a majority of the district's voters approve a higher rate. (S 20803 et seq.) Nearly all dis- 
tricts have voted to override the statutory limits. Thus the locally raised funds which con- 
stitute the largest portion of school revenue are primarily a function of the value of the 
realty ‘within a particular school district, coupled with the willingness of the district's- 
residents to tax themselves for education. 

Most of the remaining school revenue comes from the State School Fund pursuant to 
the "foundation program," through which the state undertakes to supplement local taxes 
in order to provide a "minimum amount of guaranteed support to all districts..." (§ 
17300.) With certain minor exceptions? the foundation program ensures that each school 
district will receive annually, from state or local funds, $355 for each elementary school 
pupil (§§ 17656, 17660) and $488 for each high school student. (S 17665.) 

The state contribution is supplied in two principal forms. “Basic state aid" consists of 
a flat grant to each district of $125 per pupil per year, regardless of the relative wealth 
of the district. (Cal. Const., art. IX, § 6, par. 4; Ed. Code, 88 17751, 17801.) “Equaliza- 
tion aid" is distributed in inverse proportion to the wealth of the district. 

To compute the amount of equalization aid to which a district is entitled, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction first determines how much local property tax reve- 
nue would be generated if the district were to levy a hypothetical tax at a rate of $1 on 
each $100 of assessed valuation in elementary school districts and $.80 per $100 in high 
school districts." (§ 17702.) To that figure, he adds the $125 per pupil basic aid grant. 
1f the sum of those two amounts is less than the foundation program minimum for that 
district, the state contributes the difference. (§§ 17901, 17902.) Thus, equalization funds 
guarantee to the poorer districts a basic minimum revenue, while wealthier districts are 
ineligible for such assistance. 

An additional state program of “supplemental aid” is available to subsidize particu- 
larly poor school districts which are willing to make an extra local tax effort. An elemen- 
tary district with an assessed valuation of $12,500 or less per pupil may obtain up to $125 


Derivation and Distribution; Part III, The Foundation Program; Part IV, Glossary of Terms 
Most Often Used in School Finance; Part V, Current Issues in Educational Finance. 

° Districts which maintain “unnecessary small schools" receive $10 per pupil less in founda- 
tion funds. (§ 17655.5 et seq.) 

Certain types of school districts are eligible for “bonus” foundation funds, Elementary 
districts receive an additional $30 for each student in grades 1 through 3; this sum is intended 
to reduce class size in those grades. (§ 17674.) Unified school districts get an extra $20 per 
child in foundation support. (§§ 17671-17673.). 

* This is simply a “computational” tax rate used to measure the relative wealth of the district 
for equalization purposes. It bears no relation to the tax rate actually set by the district in levy- 
ing local real property taxes. 
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more for each child if it sets its local tax rate above a certain statutory level. A high school 
district whose assessed valuation does not exceed $24,500 per pupil is eligible for a sup- 
plement of up to $72 per child if its local tax is sufficiently high. (S8 17920-17926.)8 

Although equalization aid and supplemental aid temper the disparities which result 
from the vast variations in real property assessed valuation, wide differentials remain in 
the revenue available to individual districts and, consequently, in the level of educa- 
tional expenditures? For example, in Los Angeles County, where plaintiff children at- 
tend school, the Baldwin Park Unified School District expended only $577.49 to educate 
each of its pupils in 1968-1969; during the same year the Pasadena Unified School Dis- 
trict spent $840.19 on every student; and the Beverly Hills Unified School District paid 
out $1,231.72 per child. (Cal. Dept. of Ed., Cal. Public Schools, Selected Statistics 1968- 
1969 (1970) Table IV-11, pp. 90-91.) The source of these disparities is unmistakable: 
in Baldwin Park the assessed valuation per child totaled only $3,706; in Pasadena, as- 
sessed valuation was $13,706; while in Beverly Hills, the corresponding figure was $50,885, 
—a ratio of 1 to 4 to 13. (Id.) Thus, the state grants are inadequate to offset the inequali- 
ties inherent in a financing system based on widely varying local tax bases. 


*Some further equalizing effect occurs through a special areawide foundation program in 
districts included in reorganization plans which were disapproved at an election. (§17680 et 
seq.) Under this program, the assessed valuation of all the individual districts in an area is 
pooled, and an actual tax is levied at a rate of $1 per $100 for elementary districts and $.80 for 
high school districts. The resulting revenue is distributed among the individual districts accord- 
ing to the ratio of each district’s foundation level to the area-wide total. Thus, poor districts ef- 
fectively share in the higher tax bases of their wealthier neighbors. However, any district is 
still free to tax itself at a rate higher than $1 or $.80; such additional revenue is retained en- 
tirely by the taxing district. 

*Statistics compiled by the legislative analyst show the following range of assessed valuations 
per pupil for the 1969-1970 school year: 


Elementary High School 
Low $103 $11,959 
Median 19,600 41,300 


High 952,156 349,093 
(Legislative Analyst, Part V, supra, p. 7.) : 


Per pupil expenditures during that year also varied widely: 


Elementary High School Unified 
Low $407 $722 $612 
Median 672 898 766 
High 2,586 1,767 2,414 


(Id. at p. 8) 
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Furthermore, basic aid, which constitutes about half of the state educational funds 
(Legislative Analyst, Public School Finance, Part II, The State School Fund: Its Deriva- 
tion, Distribution and Apportionment (1970) p. 9), actually widens the gap between 
rich and poor districts. (See Cal. Senate Fact Finding Committee on Revenue and Taxa- 
tion, State and Local Fiscal Relationships in Public Education in California (1965) p. 
19.) Such aid is distributed on a uniform per pupil basis to all districts, irrespective of 
a district's wealth. Beverly Hills, as well as Baldwin Park, receives $125 from the state for 
each of its students. 

For Baldwin Park the basic grant is essentially meaningless. Under the foundation pro- 
gram the state must make up the difference between $355 per elementary child and 
$47.91, the amount of revenue per child which Baldwin Park could raise by levying a tax 
of $1 per $100 of assessed valuation. Although under present law, that difference is com- 
posed partly of basic aid and partly of equalization aid, if the basic aid grant did not ex- 
ist, the district would still receive the same amount of state aid—all in equalizing funds. 

For Beverly Hills, however, the $125 flat grant has real financial significance. Since a 
tax rate of $1 per $100 there would produce $870 per elementary student, Beverly Hills 
is far too rich to qualify for equalizing aid. Nevertheless, it still receives $125 per child 
from the state, thus enlarging the economic chasm between it and Baldwin Park. (See 
Coons, Clune & Sugarman, Educational Opportunity: A Workable Constitutional Test 
for State Financial Structures (1969) 57 Cal.L.Rev. 805, 315.) 


California's school districting patterns and state aid to education programs are 
typical of those found in most states. While poor children in some large cities and 
certain other communities may benefit from the relative taxable wealth of those 
communities, in too many instances poor children live in poor districts and are 
offered educational programs of inferior quality and limited variety. Rich chil- 
dren live in rich districts and are offered higher quality educational programs, a 
wider variety of academic and occupational options, and greater creative oppor- 
tunities, status, and financial rewards throughout their lives. 

Despite a multiplicity of legislative devices to equalize educational opportuni- .- 
ties, gross inequities such as those cited by the Court in footnote 9 are common 
in other states. Political realities have prevented strong equalization formulae, 
and, indeed, the attempt to gain consensus on state aid has often led to regressive 
flat grants to all districts within a state. The likelihood of more progressive actions 
by the state legislatures seems small, unless they are prodded by Congress, the 


Supreme Court, or the high courts within individual states. Furthermore, to 
date, federal attempts to equalize educational opportunities across and within 
school districts have reduced differences only slightly, and in some instances the 
overall impact of federal aid appears to be the exacerbation of inequities. 

No one familiar with the problems of equalizing educational opportunity 
would advocate identical expenditures per pupil in each of the school districts 
within a state. At the very least, one expects continuing disparities based on inter- 
district differences in the cost of living; the cost of operating sparsely populated, 
average, and high density school systems; and the special needs of various types 
of students. But more significantly, as the instant case indicates, there is no justifi- 
cation for existing state regulations that create or maintain gross interdistrict 
disparities. 


II 


Having outlined the basic framework of California school financing, we take up plain- 
tiffs’ legal claims. Preliminarily, we reject their contention that the school financing sys- 
tem violates article IX, section 5 of the California Constitution, which states, in pertinent 
part: "The Legislature shall provide for a system of common schools by which a free 
school shall be kept up and supported in each district at least six months in every 
year. . . ." [Italics added.}! Plaintiffs’ argument is that the present financing method pro- 
duces separate and distinct systems, each offering an educational program which varies 
with the relative wealth of the district's residents. j 

We have held that the word "system," as used in article IX, section 5, implies'a “unity 
of purpose as well as an entirety of operation, and the direction to the legislature to pro- 
vide 'a' system of common schools means one system which shall be applicable to all the 
common schools within the state." (Kennedy v. Miller (1893) 97 Cal. 429, 432.) How- 
ever, we have never interpreted the constitutional provision to require equal school 
spending; we have ruled only that the educational system must be uniform in terms of 
the prescribed course of study and educational progression from grade to grade. (Piper 

~ v. Big Pine School Dist. (1924) 193 Cal. 664, 669, 673.) : 

We think it would be erroneous to hold otherwise. While article IX, section 5, Makes 
no reference to school financing, section 6 of that same article specifically authorizes the 
very element of the fiscal system of which plaintiffs complain. Section 6 states, in part: 
“The Legislature shall provide for the levying annually by the governing board of each 


? Plaintiffs’ complaint does not specifically refer to article IX, section 5. Rather it alleges that 
the financing system “fails to meet minimum requirements of the... fundamental law and Con- 
stitution of the State of California,” citing several other provisions of the state Constitution. 
Plaintiffs’ first specific reference to article IX, section 5, is made in their brief on appeal. We treat 
plaintiffs’ claim under this section as though it had been explicitly raised in their complaint. 
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county, and city and county, of such school district taxes, at rates...as will produce in 
each fiscal year such revenue for each school district as the governing board thereof shall 
determine is required. . . ." 

Elementary principles of construction dictate that where constitutional provisions can 
reasonably be construed to avoid a conflict, such an interpretation should be adopted. 
(People v. Western Airlines, Inc. (1954) 42 Cal.2d 621, 637, app. dism. (1954) 348 U.S. 
859.) This maxim suggests that section 5 should not be construed to apply to school fi- 
nancing; otherwise it would clash with section 6. If the two provisions were found irrec- 
oncilable, section 6 would prevail because it is more specific and was adopted more re- 
cently. (Id.; County of Placer v. Aetna Cas. etc. Co. (1958) 50 Cal.2d 182, 189.) Con- 

` sequently, we must reject plaintiffs’ argument that the provision in section 5 for a "sys- 
tem of common schools" requires uniform educational expenditures. 


III 


Having disposed of these preliminary matters, we take up the chief contention underly- 
ing plaintiffs! complaint, namely that the California public school financing scheme vio- 

8 P P. y P 8 
lates the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution, 11 

As recent decisions’ of this court have pointed out, the United States Supreme Court 
has employed a two-level test for measuring legislative classifications against the equal 
protection clause. "In the area of economic regulation, the high court has exercised re- 
straint, investing legislation with a presumption of constitutionality and requiring mere- 
ly that distinctions drawn by a challenged statute bear some rational relationship to a 
conceivable legitimate state purpose. [Citations.] 

“On the other hand, in cases involving ‘suspect classifications’ or touching on ‘funda- 
mental interests,’ [fns. omitted] the court has adopted an attitude of active and critical 
analysis, subjecting the classification to strict scrutiny. [Citations.] Under the strict stan- 
dard applied in such cases, the state bears the burden of establishing not only that it has 
a, compelling interest which justifies the law but that the distinctions drawn by the law 
are necessary to further its purpose." (Westbrook v. Mihaly (1970) 2 Cal.gd 765, 784- 
785, vacated on other grounds (1971); In re Antazo (1970) g Cal.gd 100, 110-111; see 
Purdy & Fitzpatrick v. State of California (1969) 71 Cal.2d 566, 578-579.) 

* The complaint also alleges that the financing system violates article I, sections 11 and 21, of 
the California Constitution. Section 11 provides: “All laws of a general nature shall have a uni- 
form operation.” Section 21 states: “No special privileges or immunities shall ever be granted 
which may not be altered, revoked, or repealed by the Legislature; nor shall any citizen, or 
class of citizens, be granted privileges or immunities which, upon the same terms, shall not be 
granted to all citizens.” We have construed these provisions as “substantially the equivalent of 
the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the federal Constitution. (Dept. 
of Mental Hygiene v. Kirchner (1965) 62 Cal. 2d 586, 588.) Consequently, our analysis of plain- 


tiffs’ federal equal protection contention is also applicable to their claim under these state con- 
stitutional provisions. 
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A. Wealth as a Suspect Classification 

In recent years, the United States Supreme Court has demonstrated a marked antipathy 
toward legislative classifications which discriminate on the basis of certain “suspect” per- 
sonal characteristics. One factor which has repeatedly come under the close scrutiny of 
the high court is wealth. “Lines drawn on the basis of wealth or property, like those of 
race [Citation], are traditionally disfavored.” (Harper v. Virginia Bd. of Elections (1966) 
383 U.S. 663, 668.) Invalidating the Virginia poll tax in Harper, the court stated: “To 
introduce wealth or payment of a fee as a measure of a voter's qualifications is to intro- 
duce a capricious or irrelevant factor.” (Id.) “[A] careful examination on our part is es- 
pecially warranted where lines are drawn on the basis of wealth . . . [a] factor which would 
independently render a classification highly suspect and thereby demand a more exacting 
judicial scrutiny. [Citations.]" (McDonald v. Board of Elections (1969) 394 U.S. 802, 
807.) (See also Tate v. Short (1971) 39 U.S. L.Week 4301; Williams v. Illinois (1970) 
399 U.S. 235; Roberts v. La Vallee (1967) 389 U.S. 40; Anders v. California (1967) 386 
U.S. 738; Douglas v. California (1963) 372 U.S. 353; Smith v. Bennett (1961) 365 U.S. 
78; Burns v. Ohio (1959) 360 U.S. 252; Griffin v. Illinois (1956) 351 U.S. 12; In re 
Antazo, supra, 3 Cal.gd 100; see generally Michelman, The Supreme Court, 1968 Term, 
Foreword: On Protecting the Poor Through the Fourteenth Amendment (1969) 83 Harv. 
L.Rev. 7, 19:33.) 

Plaintiffs contend that the school financing system classifies on the basis of wealth. We 
find this proposition irrefutable. As we have already discussed, over half of all educa- 
tional revenue is raised locally by levying taxes on real property in the individual school 
districts. Above the foundation program minimum ($355 per elementary student and 
$488 per high school student), the wealth of a school district, as measured by its assessed 
valuation, is the major determinant of educational expenditures. Although the amount 
of money raised locally is also a function of the rate at which the residents of a district 
are willing to tax themselves, as a practical matter districts with small tax bases simply 
cannot levy taxes at a rate sufficient to produce the revenue that more affluent districts 
reap with minimal tax efforts. (See fn. 15, infra, and accompanying text.) For example, 
Baldwin Park citizens, who paid a school tax of $5.48 per $100 of assessed valuation in 
1968-1969, were able to spend less than half as much on education as Beverly Hills resi- 
dents, who were taxed only $2.38 per $100. (Cal. Dept. of Ed., of. cit. supra, Table III- 
16, p. 4.) 

Defendants vigorously dispute the proposition that the financing scheme discriminates 
on the basis of wealth. Their first argument is essentially this: through basic aid, the state 
distributes school funds equally to all pupils; through equalization aid, it distributes 
funds in a manner beneficial to the poor districts. However, state funds constitute only 
one part of the entire school fiscal system.1? The foundation program partially alleviates 


*The other major portion is, of course, locally raised revenue; it is clear that such reve- 
nue is a part of the overall educational financing system. As we pointed out, supra, article IX, 
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the great disparities in local sources of revenue, but the system as a whole generates 
school revenue in proportion to the wealth of the individual district.14 

Defendants also argue that neither assessed valuation per pupil nor expenditure per 
pupil is a reliable index of the wealth of a district or of its residents. The former figure 
is untrustworthy, they assert, because a district with a low total assessed valuation but a 
miniscule number of students will have a high per pupil tax base and thus appear 
“wealthy.” Defendants imply that the proper index of a district's wealth is the total as- 
sessed valuation of its property. We think defendants' contention misses the point. The 
only meaningful measure of a district's wealth in the present context is not the absolute 
value of its property, but the ratio of its resources to pupils, because it is the latter figure 
which determines how much the district can devote to educating each of its students.14 

But, say defendants, the expenditure per child does not accurately reflect a district's 
wealth because that expenditure is partly determined by the district's tax rate. Thus, a 
district with a high total assessed valuation might levy a low school tax, and 
end up spending the same amount per pupil as a poorer district whose residents opt 


section 6, of the state Constitution specifically authorizes local districts to levy school taxes. Sec- 
tion 20701 et seq. of the Education Code details the mechanics of this process, 

? Defendants ask us to follow Briggs v. Kerrigan (D. Mass. 1969) 307 F.Supp. 295, affd. (ist 
Cir. 1970) 431 F.2d 967, which held that the City of Boston did not violate the equal protec- 
tion clause in failing to provide federally subsidized lunches at all of its schools. The court found 
that such lunches were offered only at schools which had kitchen and cooking facilities. As a 
result, in some cases the inexpensive mezls were available to well-to-do children, but not to 
needy ones. 

We do not find this decision relevant to the present action. Here, plaintiffs specifically 
allege that the allocation of school funds systematically provides greater educational opportuni- 
ties to affluent children than are afforded to the poor. By contrast, in Briggs the court found 
no wealth-oriented discrimination: “There is no pattern such that schools with lunch programs 
predominate in areas of relative wealth and schools without the program in areas of economic 
deprivation." (Id. at p. 302.) 

Furthermore, the nature of the right involved in the two cases is very different. The 
instant action concerns the right to an education, which we have determined to be fundamen- 
tal. (See infra.) Availability of an inexpensive school lunch can hardly be considered of such 
constitutional significance. 

“Gorman Elementary District in Los Angeles County, for example, has a total assessed val- 
uation of $6,063,965, but only 41 students, yielding a per pupil tax base of $147,902. We "find it 
significant that Gorman spent $1,378 per student on education in 1968-1969, even more than 
Beverly Hills. (Cal. Dept. of Ed., op. cit. supra, table IV-11, P. 90.) 

We realize, of course, that a portion of the high per-pupil expenditure in a district like Gor- 
man may be attributable to certain costs, like a principal's salary, which do not vary with the 
size of the school. On such expenses, small schools cannot achieve the economies of scale avail- 
able to a larger district. To this extent, the high per-pupil spending in a small district may be 
a paper statistic, which is unrepresentative of significant differences in educational opportuni- 
ties. On the other hand, certain economic “inefficiencies,” such as a low pupil-teacher ratio, may 
have a positive educational impact. The extent to which high spending in such districts repre- 
sents actual educational advantages is, of course, a matter of proof. (See fn. 16, infra.) (See gen- 


erally Hobson v. Hansen (D.D.C. 1967) 269 F.Supp. 401, 437, affd. sub nom. Smuck 
(D.C.Cir. 1969) 408 F.2d 175.) o muck v. Hobson 
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to pay higher taxes. This argument is also meritless. Obviously, the richer district is fav- 
ored when it can provide the same educational quality for its children with less tax ef- 
fort. Furthermore, as a statistical matter, the poorer districts are financially unable to 
raise their taxes high enough to match the educational offerings of wealthier districts. 
(Legislative Analyst, Part V, supra, pp. 8-9.) Thus, affluent districts can have their cake 
and eat it too: they can provide a high quality education for their children while paying 
lower taxes.15 Poor districts, by contrast, have no cake at all. 


“In some cases districts with low expenditure levels have correspondingly low tax 
rates, In many more cases, however, quite the opposite is true; districts with unusually low ex- 
penditures have unusually high tax rates owing to their limited tax base.” (Legislative Analyst, 
Part V, supra, p. 8.) The following table demonstrates this relationship: 


COMPARISON OF SELECTED TAX RATES AND EXPENDITURE LEVELS 
IN SELECTED COUNTIES 


1968-1969 
Assessed Value Expenditure 

County ADA per ADA Tax Rate per ADA 
Alameda 

Emery Unified 586 $100,187 $2.57 $2,223 

Newark Unified 8,638 6,048 5.65 616 
Fresno 

Colinga Unified 2,640 $ 33,244 $2.17 $ 963 

Clovis Unified 8,144 6,480 4.28 565 
Kern 

Rio Bravo Elementary 121 $136,271 $1.05 $1,545 

Lamont Elementary 1,847 5971 3.06 533 
Los Angeles 

Beverly Hills Unified 5,542 $ 50885 $2.38 $1,232 

Baldwin Park Unified 13,108 3,706 548 577 
(Id. at p. 9) 


"This fact has received comment in reports by several California governmental units. "[S]ome 
school districts are able to provide a high-expenditure school program at rates of tax which are 
relatively low, while other districts must tax themselves heavily to finance a low-expenditure 
program. . . . [Par.] One significant criterion of a public activity is that it seeks to provide equa) 
treatment of equals. The present system of public education . . . in California fails to meet this 
criterion, both with respect to provision of services and with respect to the geographic distribu- 
tion of the tax burden." (Cal. Senate Fact Finding Committee on Revenue and Taxation, op. cit. 
supra, p. 20.) 

"California's present system of school support is based largely on a sharing between the state 
and school districts of the expenses of education. In this system of sharing, the school district 
has but one source of revenue—the property tax. Therefore, its ability to share depends upon 
its assessed valuation per pupil and its tax effort. The variations existing in local ability (as- 
sessed valuation per pupil) and tax effort (tax rate) present problems which deny equal edu- 
cational opportunity and local tax equity.” (Cal. State Dept. of Ed., Recommendations on Pub- 
lic School Support (1967), p. 69.) (Quoted in Horowitz & Neitring, Equal Protection Aspects of 
Inequalities in Public Education and Public Assistance Programs from Place to Place Within a 
State (1968), 15 U.C.L.A, L.Rev. 787, 806.) 
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Finally, defendants suggest that the wealth of a school district does not necessarily re- 
flect the wealth of the families who live there. The simple answer to this argument is that 
plaintiffs have alleged that there is a correlation between a district's per pupil assessed 
valuation and the wealth of its residents and we treat these material facts as admitted by 
the demurrers. 

More basically, however, we reject defendants’ underlying thesis that classification by 
wealth is constitutional so long as the wealth is that of the district, not the individual. 
We think that discrimination on the basis of district wealth is equally invalid. The com- 
mercial and industrial property which augments a district's tax base is distributed un- 
evenly throughout the state. To allot more educational dollars to the children of one dis- 
trict than to those of another merely because of the fortuitous presence of such property 
is to make the quality of a child's education dependent upon the location of private com- 
mercial and industrial establishments.!9 Surely, this is to rely on the most irrelevant of 
factors as the basis for educational financing. 

Defendants, assuming for the sake of argument that the financing system does classify 
by wealth, nevertheless claim that no constitutional infirmity is involved because the 
complaint contains no allegation of purposeful or intentional discrimination. (Cf. Gomil- 
lion v. Lightfoot (1960) 364 U.S. 339.) Thus, defendants contend, any unequal treat- 
ment is only de facto, not de jure. Since the United States Supreme Court has not held 


** Defendants contend that different levels of educational expenditure do not affect the quality 

. Of education. However, plaintiffs’ complaint specifically alleges the contrary, and for purposes of 

ae the sufficiency of a complaint against a general demurrer, we must take its allegations to 
true. 

Although we recognize that there is considerable controversy among educators over the rela- 
tive impact of educational spending and environmental influences on school achievement (com- 
pare Coleman, et al., Equality of Educational Opportunity (U.S. Office of Ed. 1966) with Guth- 
rie, Kleindorfer, Levin & Stout, Schools and Inequality (1971); see generally Coons, Clune & 
Sugarman, supra, 57 Cal.L.Rev. 305, 310-311, fn. 16), we note that the several courts which have 
considered contentions similar to defendants’ have uniformly rejected them. 

In McInnis v. Shapiro (N.D. Ill. 1968) 293 F. Supp. 327, affd. mem. sub nom. McInnis v. 
Ogilvie (1969) 394 U.S. 332, heavily relied on by defendants, a three-judge federal court stated: 
“Presumably, students receiving a $1,000 education are better educated that [sic] those acquir- 
ing a $600 schooling." (Fn. omitted.) (Id. at p. 331.) In Hargrave v. Kirk (M.D. Fla. 1970) 313 
F.Supp. 944, vacated on other grounds sub nom. Askew v. Hargrave (1971) 401 U.S. 476, the 
court declared: “Turning now to the defenses asserted, it may be that in the abstract 'the dif- 
ference in dollars available does not necessarily produce a difference in the quality of educa- 
tion.’ va this abstract statement must give way to proof to the contrary in this case.” (Id. at 
P. 947. 

Spending differentials of up to $130 within a district were characterized as “spectacular” in 
Hobson v. Hansen, supra, 269 F. Supp. 401. Responding to defendants’ claim that the varying 
expenditures did not reflect actual educational benefits, the court replied: “To a great extent 
-++ defendants’ own evidence verifies that the comparative per pupil expenditures do refer to ac- 
tual educational advantages in the high-cost schools, especially with Tespect to the caliber of the 
teaching staff.” (Id. at p. 438.) 
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de facto school segregation on the basis of race to be unconstitutional, so the argument 
goes, de facto classifications on the basis of wealth are presumptively valid. 

We think that the whole structure of this argument must fall for want of a solid foun- 
dation in law and logic. First, none of the wealth classifications previously invalidated by 
the United States Supreme Court or this court has been the product of purposeful dis- ` 
crimination. Instead, these prior decisions have involved “unintentional” classifications 
whose impact simply fell more heavily on the poor. 

For example, several cases have held that where important rights are at stake, the state 
has an affirmative obligation to relieve an indigent of the burden of his own poverty by 
supplying without charge certain goods or services for which others must pay. In Griffin v. 
Illinois, supra, 351 U.S. 12, the high court ruled that Illinois was required to provide a 
poor defendant with a free transcript on appeal.!7 Douglas v. California, supra, 372 U.S. 
353 held that an indigent person has a right to court-appointed counsel on appeal. 

Other cases dealing with the factor of wealth have held that a state may not impose on 
an indigent certain payments which, although neutral on their face, may have a discrimi- 
natory effect. In Harper v. Virginia Bd. of Elections, supra, 383 U.S. 663, the high court 
struck down a $1.50 poll tax, not because its purpose was to deter indigents from voting, 
but because its result might be such. (Id. at p. 666, fn. 3.) We held in In re Antazo, 
supra, 3 Cal.gd 100 that a poor defendant was denied equal protection of the laws if he 
was imprisoned simply because he could not afford to pay a fine. (Accord, Tate v. Short, 
supra, 39 U.S. L.Week 4301; Williams v. Illinois, supra, 399 U.S. 235318 see Boddie v. Con- 
necticut (1971) 39 U.S. L.Week 4294, discussed fn. 21, infra.) In summary, prior decisions 


™ Justice Harlan, dissenting in Griffin, declared: “Nor is this a case where the State's own ac- 
tion has prevented a defendant from appealing. [Citations] All that Illinois has done is to fail 
to alleviate the consequences of differences in economic circumstances that exist wholly apart 
from any state action. [Par.] The Court thus holds that, at least in this area of criminal appeals, 
the Equal Protection Clause imposes on the States an affirmative duty to lift the handicaps flow- 
ing from differences in economic circumstances." (351 U.S. at P- $4) 

“Numerous cases involving racial classifications have rejected the contention that purpose- 
ful discrimination is a prerequisite to establishing a violation of the equal protection clause. In 
Hobson v. Hansen, supra, 269 F. Supp. 401, Judge Skelly Wright stated: “Orthodox equal pro- 
tection doctrine can be encapsulated in a single rule: government action which without justi- 
fication imposes unequal burdens or awards unequal benefits is unconstitutional. The complaint 
that analytically no violation of equal protection vests unless the inequalities stem: from a delib- 
erately discriminatory plan is simply false. Whatever the law was once, it is a testament to our 
maturing concept of equality that, with the help of Supreme Court decisions in the last decade, 
we now firmly recognize that the arbitrary quality of thoughtlessness can be as disastrous and 
unfair to private rights and the public interest as the perversity of a willful scheme. [Par.] 
Theoretically, therefore, purely irrational inequalities even between two schools in a culturally 
homogenous, uniformly white suburb would raise a real constitutional question," (Fns. omit- 
ted.) (Id. at p. 497.) (See also Hawkins v. Town of Shaw, Mississippi (5th Cir. 1971) 437 F.2d 
1286; Norwalk CORE v. Norwalk Redevelopment Agency (ed Cir. 1968) 395 F.ed 920, 931.) No 
reason appears to impose a more stringent requirement where wealth dicrimination is charged. 
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have invalidated classifications based on wealth even in the absence of a discriminatory 
motivation. 

We turn now to defendants’ related contention that the instant case involves at most 
de facto discrimination. We disagree. Indeed, we find the case unusual in the extent to 
which governmental action is the cause of the wealth classifications, The school funding 
scheme is mandated in every detail by the California Constitution and statutes. Although 
private residential and commercial patterns may be partly responsible for the distribu- 
tion of assessed valuation throughout the state, such patterns are shaped and hardened 
by zoning ordinances and other governmental land-use controls which promote economic 
exclusivity. (Cf. San Francisco Unified School Dist. v. Johnson (1971) 3 Cal.gd 937, 956.) 
Governmental action drew the school district boundary lines, thus determining how 
much local wealth each district would contain. (Cal. Const., art. IX, § 14; Ed. Code, § 
1601 et seq; Worthington S. Dist. v. Eureka S. Dist. (1916) 173 Cal. 154, 156; Hughes 
v. Ewing (1892) 93 Cal. 414, 417; Mountain View Sch. Dist. v. City Council (1959) 168 
Cal.App.2d 89, 97.) Compared with Griffin and Douglas, for example, official activity has 
played a significant role in establishing the economic classifications challenged in this 
action.19 

Finally, even assuming arguendo that defendants are correct in their contention that 
the instant discrimination based on wealth is merely de facto, and not de jure,2 such 
discrimination cannot be justified by analogy to de facto racial segregation. Although 
the United States Supreme Court has not yet ruled on the constitutionality of de facto 
racial segregation, this court eight years ago held such segregation invalid, and declared 
that school boards should take affirmative steps to alleviate racial imbalance, however 
created. (Jackson v. Pasadena City School Dist. (1963) 59 Cal.sd 876, 881; San Francisco 
Unified School Dist. v. Johnson, supra, 3 Cal.gd 937.) Consequently, any discrimination 
based on wealth can hardly be vindicated by reference to de facto racial segregation, 
which we have already condemned. In sum, we are of the view that the school financing 
system discriminates on the basis of the wealth of a district and its residents, 
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The possibility that within certain ranges of expenditure there is little rela- 
tionship between per pupil spending and actual verbal achievement must be given 
further consideration in any ultimate effort to equalize educational opportunities. 
The Court deals too briefly (in footnote 16) with the findings of the Coleman Re- 
port. The Gourt's conclusion about the limited significance of the Coleman 
data, however, may be justified on at least three grounds. First, variations in 
expenditures per pupil have relatively little influence on verbal achievement 
when the expenditures are within a narrow range above a particular minimum. 
When per pupil expenditures are as unequal as those cited in this case, however, 
it is evident that there could be significant differences in educational quality 
and achievement. Second, Coleman's evidence relates strictly to verbal achieve- 
ment. Such achievement is clearly a major objective of schooling, but it is 
neither a complete measure of cognitive achievement nor even a partial measure 
of achievement in other areas. Finally, there is an entirely different perspective 
from which related Coleman evidence can be viewed. The Report found that 
the socio-economic mix of students was more highly correlated with achievement 
than was per pupil spending. It is conceivable, however, that markedly increased 
per pupil spending could produce this desired heterogeneity in many school sys- 
tems. If the many largely working class and rural school districts in our nation 
suddenly increased their per pupil expenditures to a level substantially equal with 
other wealthier districts they might then retain (or obtain) better qualified teach- 
ers, develop better reputations, and maintain or attract wider socio-economic 
mixes in both their adult and student populations. Many American communities 
that are considered desirable for living and working lose middle and upper-middle 
class residents who are searching for better school systems. More equalized school 
budgets and programs might reduce this stratification of American communities 
and the resulting class mix might produce educational benefits that money alone 
would not. 

* * * 


B. Education as a Fundamental Interest 


But plaintiffs’ equal protection attack on the fiscal system has an additional dimension. 
They assert that the system not only draws lines on the basis of wealth but that it “touches 
upon,” indeed has a direct and significant impact upon, a “fundamental interest,” name- 
ly education. It is urged that these two grounds, particularly in combination, establish, 
a demonstrable denial of equal protection of the laws. To this phase of the argument we 
now turn our attention. 


Until the present time wealth classifications have been invalidated only in conjunction 
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with a limited number of fundamental interests—rights of defendants in criminal cases 
(Griffin; Douglas; Williams; Tate; Antazo) and voting rights (Harper; Cipriano v. City 
Houma (1969) 395 U.S. 701; Kramer v. Union School District (1969) 395 U.S. 621; cf. 
McDonald v. Board of Elections).21 Plaintiffs’ contention—that education is a funda- 
mental interest which may not be conditioned on wealth—is not supported by any direct 
authority,22 

We, therefore, begin by examining the indispensable role which education plays in the 
modern industrial state. This role, we believe, has two significant aspects: first, education 
is a major determinant of an individual's chances for economic and social success in our 
competitive society; second, education is a unique influence on a child’s development as 
a citizen and his participation in political and community life. “(T]he pivotal position 
of education to success in American society and its essential role in opening up to the in- 
dividual the central experiences of our culture lend it an importance that is undeniable.’ 


courts. Using a due process, rather than an equal protection, rationale, the court ruled that an 
indigent could not be required to pay court fees and Costs for service of process as a precondi- 


*In Shapiro v. "Thompson (1969) 394 U.S. 618, in which the Supreme Court invalidated state 
minimum residence requirements for welfare benefits, the high court indicated, in dictum, that 
certain wealth discrimination in the area of education would be unconstitutional: “We recognize 


tween classes of its citizens. It could not, for example, reduce expenditures for education by bar- 
ring indigent children from its schools." (Id. at p. 633.) Although the high court referred to 
actual exclusion from school, rather than discrimination in expenditures for education, we think 
the constitutional Principle is the same. (See fn. 24, and accompanying text.) 

A federal Court of Appeals has also held that education is arguably a fundamental interest, 
In Hargrave v. McKinney (sth Cir. 1969) 413 F.2d 320, the Fifth Circuit ruled that a three-judge 
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(Note, Development in the Law—Equal Protection (1969) 82 Harv.L.Rev. 1065, 1129.) 
Thus, education is the lifeline of both the individual and society. 

The fundamental importance of education has been recognized in other contexts by 
the United States Supreme Court and by this court. These decisions—while not legally 
controlling on the exact issue before us—are persuasive in their accurate factual descrip- 
tion of the significance of learning.?5 

The classic expression of this position came in Brown v. Board of Education (1954) 
$47 U.S. 483, which invalidated de jure segregation by race in public schools. The high 
court declared: “Today, education is perhaps the most important function of state and 
local governments, Compulsory school attendance laws and the great expenditures for 
education both demonstrate our recognition of the importance of education to our demo- 
cratic society. It is required in the performance of our most basic public responsibilities, 
even service in the armed forces. It is the very foundation of good citizenship. Today it is 
a principal instrument in awakening the child to cultural values, in preparing him for 
later professional iraining, and in helping him to adjust normally to his environment. 
In these days, it is doubtful that any child may reasonably be expected to succeed in life 
if he is denied the opportunity of an education. Such an opportunity, where the state has 
undertaken to provide it, is a right which must be made available to all on equal terms.” 
(1d. at p. 493.) 

The twin themes of the importance of education to the individual and to society have 
recurred in numerous decisions of this court. Most recently in San Francisco Unified 
School Dist. v. Johnson, supra, 3 Cal.gd 937, where we considered the validity of an anti- 
busing statute, we observed, “Unequal education, then, leads to unequal job opportuni- 
ties, disparate income, and handicapped ability to participate in the social, cultural, and 
political activity of our society." (Id. at p. 950.) Similarly, in Jackson v. Pasadena City 
School Dist., supra, 59 Cal.2d 876, which raised a claim that school districts had been 
gerrymandered to avoid integration, this court said: "In view of the importance of edu- 
cation to society and to the individual child, the opportunity to receive the schooling 
furnished by the state must be made available to all on an equal basis.” (Id. at p. 880.) 

When children living in remote areas brought an action to compel local school authori- 
ties to furnish them bus transportation to class, we stated: “We indulge in no hyperbole 
to assert that society has a compelling interest in affording children an opportunity to 
attend school. This was evidenced more than three centuries ago, when Massachusetts 
provided the first public school system in 1647. [Citation.] And today an education has 


? Defendants contend that these cases are not of precedential value because they do not con- 
sider education in the context of wealth discrimination, but merely in the context of racial seg- 
regation or total exclusion from school. We recognize this distinction, but cannot agree with de- 
fendants' conclusion, Our quotation of these cases is not intended to suggest that they control 


the legal result which we reach here, but simply that they eloquently express the crucial im- 
portance of education. 
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become the sine qua non of useful existence. ... In light of the public interest in conserv- 
ing the resource of young minds, we must unsympathetically examine any action of a 
public body which has the effect of depriving children of the opportunity to obtain an 
education." [Fn. omitted.] (Manjares v. Newton (1966) 64 Cal.gd 365, 375-376.) 


a youth, as a pupil of our public institutions, has received in his school work. These are 
rights and privileges that cannot be denied.” (Id. at p. 673; see also Ward v. Floyd (1874) - 
48 Cal. 36.) Although Manjares and Piper involved actual exclusion from the public 
schools, surely the right to an education today means more than access to a classroom.24 
(See Horowitz & Neitring, Supra, 15 U.C.L.A, L.Rev. 787, 811.) 

It is illuminating to compare in importance the right to an education with the rights 
of defendants in criminal cases and the right to vote —two "fundamental interests" which 


though an individual's interest in his freedom is unique, we think that from a larger 
perspective, education may have far greater social significance than a free transcript or a 
court-appointed lawyer. "[E]ducation not only affects directly a vastly greater number of 


inverse relation is strong), education also supports each and every other value of a demo- 
cratic society—participation, communication, and social mobility, to name but a few.” 
[Fn. omitted.] (Coons, Clune & Sugarman, supra, 57 Cal.L.Rev. gos, 362-363.) 

The analogy between education and voting is much more direct: both are crucial to 
participation in, and the functioning of, a democracy. Voting has been regarded as a fun- 
damental right because it is “preservative of other basic civil and political rights, . . .” 
(Reynolds v. Sims, Supra, 377 U.S. 533, 562; see Yick Wo v. Hopkins (1886) 118 U.S. 356, 


should be given two times, or five times, or ten times the weight of votes of citizens in another 
Part of the State, it could hardly be contended that the right to vote of those residing in the 
disfavored areas had not been effectively diluted... Of course, the effect of state legislative dis- 
tricting schemes which give the same number of representatives to unequal numbers of con- 
stituents is identical... One must be ever aware that the Constitution. forbids "sophisticated 
as well as simple-minded modes of discrimination,’ [Citation.]" (Fn, omitted.) 
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70.) The drafters of the California Constitution used this same rationale—indeed, al- 
most identical language—in expressing the importance of education. Article IX, section 
1, provides: "A general diffusion of knowledge and intelligence being essential to the 
preservation of the rights and liberties of the people, the Legislature shall encourage by 
all suitable means the promotion of intellectual, scientific, moral, and agricultural im- 
provement.” (See also Piper v. Big Pine School Dist., supra, 193 Cal. 664, 668) At a 
minimum, education makes more meaningful the casting of a ballot. More significantly, 
it is likely to provide the understanding of, and the interest in, public issues which are 
the spur to involvement in other civic and political activities. 

The need for an educated populace assumes greater importance as the problems of our 
diverse society become increasingly complex. The United States Supreme Court has re- 
peatedly recognized the role of public education as a unifying social force and the basic 
tool for shaping democratic values. The public school has been termed "the most power- 
ful agency for promoting cohesion among a heterogeneous democratic people ...at once 
the symbol of our democracy and the most persuasive means for promoting our common 
destiny." (McCollum v. Board of Education (1948) 333 U.S. 208, 216, 231 (Frankfurter, 
J.» concurring).) In Abington School Dist. v. Schempp (1963) 374 U.S. 203, it was said 
that “Americans regard the public schools as a most vital civic institution for the preser- 
vation of a democratic system of government.” (Id. at p. 230; Brennan, J., concurring.)?5 

We are convinced that the distinctive and priceless function of education in our so- 
ciety warrants, indeed compels, our treating it as a "fundamental interest,"26 

First, education is essential in maintaining what several commentators have termed 
"free enterprise democracy"—that is, preserving an individual's opportunity to compete 
successfully in the economic market-place, despite a disadvantaged background. Accord- 


=TThe sensitive interplay between education and the cherished First Amendment right of 
free speech has also received recognition by the United States Supreme Court. In Shelton v. 
Tucker (1960) 364 U.S. 479, the court declared: “The vigilant protection of constitutional free- 
doms is nowhere more vital than in the community of American schools.” (Id. at p. 487.) Sim- 
ilarly, the court observed in Keyishian v. Board of Regents (1967) 385 U.S. 589, “The classroom 
is peculiarly the ‘market place of ideas.’ The Nation’s future depends upon leaders trained 
through wide exposure to [a] robust exchange of ideas..." (Id. at p. 603.) (See also Tinker v. 
Des Moines School Dist. (1969) 393 U.S. 503, 512; Epperson v. Arkansas (1968) 393 U.S. 97) 

® The uniqueness of education was recently stressed by the United States Supreme Court in 
Palmer v. Thompson (1971) 39 U.S. L.Week 4759. where the court upheld the right of Jack- 
son, Mississippi to close its municipal swimming pools rather than operate them on an integrated 
basis. Distinguishing an earlier Supreme Court decision which refused to permit the closing of 
schools to avoid desegregation, the court stated: “Of course that case did not involve swimming 
pools but rather public schools, an enterprise we have described as ‘perhaps the most important 
function of state and local governments.’ Brown v. Board of Education, supra, at 493." (Id. at 
p. 4760, fn. 6) This theme was echoed in the concurring opinion of Justice Blackmun, who 
wrote: "The pools are not part of the city's educational system. They are a general municipal 
service of the nice-to-have but not essential variety, and they are a service, perhaps a luxury, 
not enjoyed by many communities." (Id. at p. 4762.) 
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ingly, the public schools of this state are the bright hope for entry of the poor and op- 
pressed into the mainstream of American society.27 

Second, education is universally relevant. "Not every person finds it necessary to call 
upon the fire department or even the police in an entire lifetime. Relatively few are on 
welfare. Every person, however, benefits from education. . . ." [Fn. omitted,] (Coons, 
Clune & Sugarman, supra, 57 Cal.L.Rev. at p. 388.) 

Third, public education continues over a lengthy period of life—between 10 and 13 
years. Few other government services have such sustained, intensive contact with the 
recipient. 

Fourth, education is unmatched in the extent to which it molds the personality of the 
youth of society. While police and fire protection, garbage collection and street lights are 
essentially neutral in their effect on the individual psyche, public education actively at- 
tempts to shape a child’s personal development in a manner chosen not by the child or 
his parents but by the state. (Goons, Clune & Sugarman, supra, 57 Cal.L.Rev. at P- 389.) 
"[T]he influence of the school is not confined to how well it can teach the disadvantaged 
child; it also has a significant role to play in shaping the student's emotional and psycho- 
logical make-up." (Hobson v. Hansen, supra, 269 F. Supp. 401, 483.) 

Finally, education is so important that the state has made it compulsory—not only in 
the requirement of attendance but also by assignment to a particular district and school. 
Although a child of wealthy parents has the opportunity to attend a private school, this 
freedom is seldom available to the indigent. In this context, it has been suggested that “a 
child of the poor assigned willy-nilly to an inferior state school takes on the complexion 
of a prisoner, complete with a minimum sentence of 12 years" (Coons, Clune & Sugar- 
man, supra, 57 Cal.L.Rev. at p. 388.) 


C. The Financing System is Not Necessary to Accomplish a Compelling State Interest 
We now reach the final step in the application of the “strict scrutiny” equal protection 


?' In this context, we find persuasive the following passage from Hobson v. Hansen, supra, 269 
F.Supp. 401, which held, inter alia, that higher per-pupil expenditures in predominantly white 
schools than in black schools in the District of Columbia deprived “the District's Negro and 
poor public school children of their right to equal educational opportunity with ‘the District’s 
white and more affluent public school children.” (Id. at p. 406.) 

"If the situation were one involving racial imbalance but in some facility other than the pub- 
lic schools, or unequal educational opportunity but without any Negro or poverty aspects (eg., 
unequal schools all within an economically homogeneous white suburb), it might be pardon- 
able to uphold the practice on a minimal showing of rational basis. But the fusion of these two 
clements in de facto segregation in public schools irresistibly calls for additional justification. 
What supports this call is... the degree to which the poor and the Negro must rely on the pub- 
lic schools in rescuing themselves from their depressed cultural and economic condition. . . .” (Id. 
at p. 508.) Although we realize that the instant case does not present the racial aspects present 
in Hobson, we find compelling that decision’s assessment of the important social role of the pub- 
ic schools, 
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standard—the determination of whether the California school financing system, as pres- 
ently structured, is necessary to achieve a compelling state interest. 

The state interest which defendants advance in support of the current fiscal scheme is 
California’s policy “to strengthen and encourage local responsibility for control of pub- 
lic education.” (Ed. Code § 17300.) We treat separately the two possible aspects of this 
goal: first, the granting to local districts of effective decision-making power over the ad- 
ministration of their schools; and second, the promotion of local fiscal control over the 
amount of money to be spent on education. 

The individual district may well be in the best position to decide whom to hire, how to 
schedule its educational offerings, and a host of other matters which are either of signifi- 
cant local impact or of such a detailed nature as to require decentralized determination. 
But even assuming arguendo that local administrative control may be a compelling state 
interest, the present financial system cannot be considered necessary to further this in- 
terest. No matter how the state decides to finance its system of public education, it can 
still leave this decision-making power in the hands of local districts. 

The other asserted policy interest is that of allowing a local district to choose how 
much it wishes to spend on the education of its children. Defendants argue: "[I]f one dis- 
trict raises a lesser amount per pupil than another district, this is a matter of choice and 
preference of the individual district, and reflects the individual desire for lower taxes 
rather than an expanded educational program, or may reflect a greater interest within 
that district in such other services that are supported by local property taxes as, for ex- 
ample, police and fire protection or hospital services." 

We need not decide whether such decentralized financial decision-making is a compel- 
ling state interest, since under the present financing system, such fiscal free-will is a cruel 
illusion for the poor school districts. We cannot agree that Baldwin Park residents care 
less about education than those in Beverly Hills solely because Baldwin Park spends less 
than $600 per child while Beverly Hills spends over $1,200. As defendants themselves 
recognize, perhaps the most accurate reflection of a community's commitment to educa- 
tion is the rate at which its citizens are willing to tax themselves to support their schools. 
Yet by that standard, Baldwin Park should be deemed far more devoted to learning than 
Beverly Hills, for Baldwin Park citizens levied a school tax of well over $5 per $100 of 
assessed valuation, while residents of Beverly Hills paid only slightly more than $2. 

In summary, so long as the assessed valuation within a district's boundaries is a major 
determinant of how much it can spend for its schools, only a district with a large tax base 
will be truly able to decide how much it really cares about education. The poor district 
cannot freely choose to tax itself into an excellence which its tax rolls cannot provide. 
Far from being necessary to promote local fiscal choice, the present financing system ac- 
tually deprives the less wealthy districts of that option. 

It is convenient at this point to dispose of two final arguments advanced by defendants. 
"They assert, first, that territorial uniformity in respect to the present financing system is 
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not constitutionally required; and secondly, that if under an equal protection mandate 
relative wealth may not determine the quality of public education, the same rule must 


areas continued to operate. In Griffin v. School Board (1964) 377 U.S. 218 the court 
stated: “A state, of course, has a wide discretion in deciding whether laws shall operate 


needs and desires of each.’ Salsburg v. Maryland, Supra, 346 U.S., at 552.... But the rec- 
ord in the present case could not be clearer that Prince Edward's public schools were closed 
++. for one reason, and one reason only: to ensure... that white and colored children in 
Prince Edward County would not, under any circumstances, go to the same school. What- 
ever nonracial grounds might support a State's allowing a County to abandon public 
schools, the object must be a constitutional one. . . .” (Id. at p. 231.) 

Similarly, Hall v, St, Helena Parish School Board (E.D. La. 1961) 197 F.Supp. 649, 


integration to close its schools was constitutionally defective, not merely because of its 
racial consequences: “More generally, the Act is assailable because its application in one 
parish, while the state provides public. schools elsewhere, would unfairly discriminate 
against the residents of that parish, irrespective of race... . [A]bsent a reasonable basis for 
So classifying, a state cannot close the public schools in one area while, at the same time, 
it maintains schools elsewhere with public funds,” [Fn. omitted] (Id. at app. 651, 656.) 


land statute as simply establishing a rule of evidence, which was purely procedural in nature, 
(346 U.S. at p. 550; 5ce PP: 554-555 (Douglas J., dissenting).) 
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The ‘Hall court specifically distinguished Salsburg stating: “The holding of Salsburg v. 
State of Maryland permitting the state to treat differently, for different localities, the rule 
against admissibility of illegally obtained evidence no longer obtains in view of Mapp v. 
Ohio, 367 U.S. 643. ... Accordingly, reliance on that decision for the proposition that 
there is no constitutional inhibition to geographic discrimination in the area of civil 
rights is misplaced. . . . [T]he Court [in Salsburg] emphasized that the matter was purely 
‘procedural’ and ‘local.’ Here, the substantive classification is discriminatory..." (Id. 
at pp. 658-659, fn. 29.) 

In the second group of cases, dealing with apportionment, the high court has held that 
accidents of geography and arbitrary boundary lines of local government can afford no 
ground for discrimination among a state's citizens. (Kurland, Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity: The Limits of Constitutional Jurisprudence Undefined (1968) 35 U.Chi.L.Rev. 
583, 585; see also Wise, Rich Schools, Poor Schools: The Promise of Equal Educational 
Opportunity (1969) PP- 66-92.) Specifically rejecting attempts to justify unequal dis- 
tricting on the basis of various geographic factors, the court declared: “Diluting the 
weight of votes because of place of residence impairs basic constitutional rights under the 
Fourteenth Amendment just as much as invidious discriminations based upon factors 
such as race [citation] or economic status, Griffin v. Illinois, 351 U.S. 12, Douglas v. Cali- 
fornia, 372 U.S. 353. . .. The fact that an individual lives here or there is not a legitimate 
reason for overweighting or diluting the efficacy of his vote.” (Reynolds v. Sims, supra, 377 
USS. 533. 566, 567.) If a voter's address may not determine the weight to which his ballot 
is entitled, surely it should not determine the quality of his child's education.29 

Defendants’ second argument boils down to this: if the equal protection clause com- 
mands that the relative wealth of school districts may not determine the quality of public 
education, it must be deemed to direct the same command to all governmental entities 

in respect to all tax-supported public services; and such a principle would spell the 


» Defendants also claim that permitting school districts to retain their locally raised property 
tax revenue does not violate equal protection because "[t]he power of a legislature in respect to 
the allocation and distribution of public funds is not limited by any requirement of uniformity 
or of equal protection of the laws." As an abstract proposition of law, this statement is clearly 
overbroad. For example, a state Legislature cannot make tuition grants from state funds to 
segregated private schools in order to avoid integration (Brown v. South Carolina State Board 
of Education (D.S.C. 1968) 296 F. Supp. 199, affd. mem. (1968) 393 U.S. 222; Poindexter v. 
Louisiana Financial Assistance Commission (E.D. La. 1967) 275 F. Supp. 833, affd. mem. (1968) 
389 U.S. 571.) The cases cited by defendants are inapplicable in the present context. Neither Hess 
v. Mullaney (gth Cir. 1954) 213 F.2d 635, cert. den. sub nom. Hess v. Dewey (1954) 348 U.S. 
836, nor Gen. Amer. Tank Car Corp. v. Day (1926) 270 U.S. 367 involved a claim to a funda- 
mental constitutional interest, such as education. (See Coons, Clune & Sugarman, supra, 57 Cal. 
L.Rey, at p. 371, fn. 184.) 

æ In support of this contention, defendants cite the following quotation from Macmillan Co. v. 
Clarke (1920) 184 Cal. 491, 500, in which we upheld the constitutionality of a statute providing 
free textbooks to high school pupils: "[T]he free school system ...is not primarily a service to 
the individual pupils, but to the community, just as fire and police protection, public libraries, 
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destruction of local government. We unhesitatingly reject this argument. We cannot share 
defendants’ unreasoned apprehensions of such dire consequences from our holding to- 
day. Although we intimate no views on other governmental services,31 we are satisfied 
that, as we have explained, its uniqueness among public activities clearly demonstrates 
that education must respond to the command of the equal protection clause. 

We, therefore, arrive at these conclusions. The California public school financing sys- 
tem, as presented to us by plaintiffs’ complaint supplemented by matters judicially no- 
ticed, since it deals intimately with education, obviously touches upon a fundamental in- 
terest. For the reasons we have explained in detail, this system conditions the full entitle- 
ment to such interest on wealth, classifies its recipients on the basis of their collective af- 
fluence and makes the quality of a child's education depend upon the resources of his 
school district and ultimately upon the pocketbook of his parents. We find that such fi- 
nancing system as presently constituted is not necessary to the attainment of any com- 
pelling state interest. Since it does not withstand the requisite “strict scrutiny,” it denies 
to the plaintiffs and others similarly situated the equal protection of the laws32 If the 


hospitals, playgrounds, and the numerous other public service utilities which are provided by 
taxation, and minister to individual needs, are for the benefit of the general public.” Whatever 
the case as to the other services, we think that in this era of high geographic mobility, the “gen- 
eral public” benefited by education is not merely the particular community where the schools 
are located, but the entire state, 

? We note, however, that the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit has recently held that 
the equal protection clause forbids a town to discriminate racially in the provision of municipal 
services, In Hawkins v. Town of Shaw, Mississippi, supra, 437 F.2d 1286, the court held that the 
town of Shaw, Mississippi had an affirmative duty to equalize such services as street paving and 
lighting, sanitary sewers, surface water drainage, water mains and fire hydrants. The decision 
applied the “strict scrutiny” equal protection standard and reversed the decision of the district 
court which, relying on the traditional test, had found no constitutional infirmity, 

Although racial discrimination was the basis of the decision, the court intimated that wealth 
discrimination in the provision of city services might also be invalid: “Appellants also alleged 
the discriminatory provision of municipal services based on wealth. This claim was dropped 
on appeal. It is interesting to note, however, that the Supreme Court has stated that wealth as 
well as race renders a classification highly suspect and thus demanding of a more exacting judi- 
cial scrutiny. [Citation.]" (Id. at P. 1287, fn. 1.) 

“The United States Commission on Civil Rights has stated that “[ijt may well be that the 
substantial fiscal and tangible inequalities which at present exist between city and suburban 
school districts ... contravene the 14th amendment's equal protection guarantee." Relying on the 
quotation from Brown v. Board of Education, supra,—" where a State provides education, it 
must be provided to all on equal- terms’ "—the commission concluded that this passage “would 
appear to render at least those substantial disparities which are readily identifiable—such as dis- 
parities in fiscal support, average per pupil expenditure, and average pupil-teacher ratios—un- 
constitutional." The commission also cited the reapportionment decisions and Griffin v, Illinois, 
supra, concluding, “Here, as in Griffin, the State may be under no obligation to provide the ser- 
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allegations of the complaint are sustained, the financial system must fall and the statutes 
comprising it must be found unconstitutional. 


IV 

Defendants’ final contention is that the applicability of the equal protection clause to 
school financing has already been resolved adversely to plaintiffs’ claims by the Supreme 
Court's summary affirmance in McInnis v. Shapiro, supra, 293 F. Supp. 327. affd. mem. 
‘sub nom. McInnis v. Ogilvie (1969) 394 U.S. 322, and Burruss v. Wilkerson (W.D. Va. 
1969) 310 F. Supp. 572, affd. mem. (1970) 397 U.S. 44. The trial court in the instant ac- 
tion cited McInnis in sustaining defendants’ demurrers. 

The plaintiffs in McInnis challenged the Illinois school financing system, which is sim- 
ilar to California's, as a violation of the equal protection and due process clauses of the 
Fourteenth Amendment because of the wide variations among districts in school expen- 
ditures per pupil. They contended that “only a financing system which apportions public 
funds according to the educational needs of the students satisfies the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment." [Fn. omitted.] (293 F.Supp. at p. 331.) 

A three-judge federal district court concluded that the complaint stated no cause of 
action "for two principal reasons: (1) the Fourteenth Amendment does not require that 
public school expenditures be made only on the basis of pupils’ educational needs, and 
(2) the lack of judicially manageable standards makes this controversy nonjusticiable." 
[Fn. omitted.] (293 F.Supp. at p 329) [Italics added.] The court additionally rejected 
the applicability of the strict scrutimy equal protection standard and ruled that the Il- 
linois financing scheme was rational because it was "designed to allow individual locali- 
ties to determine their own tax burden according to the importance which they place 
upon public schools.” (Id. at p. 333.) The United States Supreme Court affirmed per 
curiam with the following order: "The motion to affirm is granted and the judgment is 
affirmed." (394 U.S. 322.) No cases were cited in the high court's order; there was no oral 
argument.38 


Defendants argue that the high court's summary affirmance forecloses our independent 
examination of the issues involved. We disagree. 

Since McInnis reached the Supreme Court by way of appeal from a three-judge fed- 
eral court, the high court's jurisdiction was not discretionary. (28 U.S.C. 8 1253 (1964) 
In these circumstances, defendants are correct in stating that a summary affirmance is 
formally a decision on the merits. However, the significance of such summary dispositions 


*'"The plaintiffs in Burruss attacked the constitutionalit irgini i 
is att y of the Virginia school financin 

scheme. The decision of the district court, which dismissed their mine for failure to i 

a claim, was cursory, containing little legal reasoning and relying on McInnis v. Shapiro for prece- 


dent. Consequently, the parties to the instant action hi ir di i i 
SE E d ion have centered their discussion on McInnis, 
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is often unclear, especially where, as in McInnis, the court cites no cases as authority and 
guidance. One commentator has stated, "It has often been observed that tne aismissal 
of an appeal, technically an adjudication on the merits, is in practice often the substan- 
tial equivalent of a denial of certiorari,”34 (D. Currie, The Three-Judge District Court 
in Constitutional Litigation (1964) 32 U, Chi. L.Rev. 1, 74, fn. 365.) Frankfurter and Lan- 
dis had suggested earlier that the pressure of the court’s docket and differences of opinion 
among the judges operate "to subject the obligatory jurisdiction of the court to discre- 
tionary considerations not unlike those governing certiorari.” (Frankfurter & Landis, 
The Business of the Supreme Court at October Term, 1929 (1930) 44 Harv.L.Rev. 1, 
14.) Between 60 and 84 percent of appeals in recent years have been summarily handled 
by the Supreme Court without opinion. (Stern & Gressman, op. cit supra, at p. 194.)95 

At any rate, the contentions of the plaintiffs here are significantly different from those 
in McInnis. The instant complaint employs a familiar standard which has guided de- 
cisions of both the United States and California Supreme Courts: discrimination on the 
basis of wealth is an inherently suspect classification which may be justified only on the 
basis of a compelling state interest. (See cases cited, part III, supra.) By contrast, the 
McInnis plaintiffs repeatedly emphasized "educational needs" as the proper standard for 
measuring school financing against the €qual protection clause. The district court found 
this a "nebulous concept" (293 F.Supp. 327, 329, fn. 4)—so nebulous as to render the 
issue nonjusticiable for lack of “ ‘discoverable and manageable standards, "36 (Id. at p. 
335.) In fact, the nonjusticiability of the "educational needs" standard was the basis for 
the McInnis holding; the district court's additional treatment of the substantive issues 


“Although the Supreme Court affirmed the McInnis decision, rather than dismissing the ap- 
peal, Currie's statement is probably entirely applicable anyway. In upholding decisions of lower 
courts on appeal, the Supreme Court “will affirm an appeal from a federal court, but will dis- 
miss an appeal from a state court ‘for want of a substantial federal question.’ Only history would 
seem to justify this distinction... (Stern & Gressman, Supreme Court Practice (ath ed. 1969) 
at p. 233.) 

* Summary disposition of a case by the Supreme Court need not prevent the court from later 
holding a full hearing on the same issue. The constitutionality of compulsory school flag salutes 


^ The plaintiffs in Burruss also relied on an "educational needs" standard in their attack 
on the Virginia school financing scheme, causing the district court to remark: "However, the 
courts have neither the knowledge, nor the means, nor the power to tailor the public moneys 
to fit the varying needs of these students throughout the State.” (310 F. Supp. at p. 574.) 
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was purely dictum. In this context, a Supreme Court affirmance can hardly be considered 
dispositive of the significant and complex constitutional questions presented here.8? 

Assuming, as we must in light of the demurrers, the truth of the material allegations 
of the first stated cause of action, and considering in conjunction therewith the various 
matters which we have judicially noticed, we are satisfied that plaintiff children have al- 
leged facts showing that the public school financing system denies them equal protection 
of the laws because it produces substantial disparities among school districts in the 
amount of revenue available for education. 

The second stated cause of action by plaintiff parents by incorporating the first cause 
has, of course, sufficiently set forth the constitutionally defective financing scheme. Addi- 
tionally, the parents allege that they are citizens and residents of Los Angeles County; 
that they are owners of real property assessed by the county; that some of defendants are 
county officials; and that as a direct result of the financing system they are required to 
pay taxes at a higher rate than taxpayers in many other districts in order to secure for 
their children the same or lesser educational opportunities. Plaintiff parents join with 
plaintiff children in the prayer of the complaint that the system be declared unconstitu- 
tional and that defendants be required to restructure the present financial system so as 
to eliminate its unconstitutional aspects. Such prayed-for relief is strictly injunctive and 
seeks to prevent public officers of a county from acting under an allegedly void law. 
Plaintiff parents then clearly have stated a cause of action since "[i]f the ... law is uncon- 
stitutional, then county officials may be enjoined from spending their time carrying out 
its provisions. . .." (Blair v. Pitchess (1971) 5 Cal.gd——; Code Civ. Proc., § 526a.)88 

Because the third cause of action incorporates by reference the allegations of the first 


"In a comprehensive article on equal protection and school financing, three commentators 
have stated: "The meaning of McInnis v. Shapiro is ambiguous; but the case hardly seems an- 
other Plessy v. Ferguson. Probably but a temporary setback, it was the predictable consequence 
of an effort to force the court to precipitous and decisive action upon a novel and complex issue 
for which neither it nor the parties were ready.... [T]he plaintiffs’ virtual absence of intelligible 
theory left the district court bewildered. Given the pace and character of the litigation, con- 
fusion of court and parties may have been inevitable, foreordaining the summary disposition of 
the appeal. The Supreme Court could not have been eager to consider an issue of this magni- 
tude on such a record, Concededly its per curiam affirmance is formally a decision on the mer- 
its, but it need not imply the Court's permanent withdrawal from the field. It is probably most 
significant as an admonition to the protagonists to clarify the options before again invoking the 
Court's aid.” (Coons, Clune & Sugarman, supra, 57 Cal.L.Rey. at pp. 308-309.) 

The ‘Supreme Court's willingness to order a full hearing by a federal district court on the is- 
a be a v. imi im en v. Hargrave, supra, 401 U.S. 476), indicates to us that 

sider the applicability of the equal i i i 
closed by its decisions in Mélinis m poe er vi ook e e d i 

# Although plaintiff parents bring this action against state, as well as county. officials, it has 
v LS cru aere n may Md sued under section 526a, (Blair v. Pitchess, supra, 5 Cal. 
5d —; a State Employees’ Assn. v. Willi 5 : 1 
Carr (1962) 209 Cal.app.2d ns ici OE. CNN cc nli 
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and second causes and simply seeks declaratory relief, it obviously sets forth facts sufficient 
to constitute a cause of action. 

By our holding today we further the cherished idea of American education that in a 
democratic society free public schools shall make available to all children equally the 
abundant gifts of learning. This was the credo of Horace Mann, which has been the heri- 
tage and the inspiration of this country. “I believe,” he wrote, “in the existence of a great, 
immortal immutable principle of natural law, or natural ethics,—a principal antecedent 
to all human institutions, and incapable of being abrogated by any ordinance of man... 
which proves the absolute right to an education of every human being that comes into 
the world, and which, of course, proves the correlative duty of every government to see 
that the means of that education are provided for all. . . ." [Original italics] (Old South 
Leaflets V, No. 109 (1846) pp. 177-180 (Tenth Annual Report to Mass. State Bd. of Ed.), 
quoted in Readings in American Education (1963 Lucio ed.) p. 336.) 

The judgment is reversed and the cause remanded to the trial court with directions to 
overrule the demurrers and to allow defendants a reasonable time within which to 
answer, 


The Court’s extended finding (pp. 518-523) that education is a fundamental 
interest in American society—"the lifeline of both the individual and the so- 
ciety” —is eloquently and persuasively stated. The voting analogy seems particu- 
larly apt—an individual's life is surely affected more by his or her education than 
by his or her individual vote. Explicit in the analogy is the conclusion that if place 
of residence is not allowed to reduce any citizen’s vote, neither can it be allowed 
to reduce any citizen’s educational opportunities, 

Three times after its discussion of education as a fundamental interest, the 
Court implies quite directly that it is quality that must be equalized. The first 
deals directly with the voting analogy: “If a voter’s address may not determine the 
weight to which his ballot is entitled, surely it should not determine the quality of 
his child’s education.” (b. 526) Second, the Court declares that the financing sys- 
tem is invalid because it makes the “quality of a child’s education depend upon 
the resources of his school district and ultimately upon the pocketbook of his 
parents.” (p. 527) Finally, in its closing paragraph, the Court states: “By our hold- 
ing today we further the cherished idea of American education that in a demo- 
cratic society free public schools shall make available to all children equally the 
abundant gifts of learning." 
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Thus far there would seem to be only one or two possible endings to the line 
of argument developed in the case. It is abundantly clear that poor school dis- 
tricts tend to end up with substantially less money per pupil and lower quality 
educational programs. If the Court is convinced of its own conclusion that educa- 
tion is a “fundamental interest” from both individual and societal points of view, 
the only possible remedies would seem to be, at the very least, the substantial 
equalization of actual per pupil expenditures, and, more significantly, the sub- 
stantial equalization of the quality of educational opportunities. 

But in fact the decision in Serrano y. Priest will not lead immediately, or even 
necessarily, to either phase of substantial equalization. The only significant hint 
of the actual outcome of the case is contained in one sentence (p. 530) “. .. we are 
satisfied that plaintiff children have alleged facts showing that the public school 
financing system denies them equal protection of the laws because it produces 
substantial disparities among school districts in the amount of revenue available 
for education.” [Emphasis added] 

Although the distinction implicit in this language is subtle, its implications 
are significant. Notice that the Court is here referring to disparities in the amount 
of revenue available to school districts, rather than to disparities in the actual 
amounts of money spent for education or to disparities in the actual quality of 
educational programs, In other words, in its most limited sense, the standard 
for remedy provided by the Serrano decision does not declare that each state has 
an obligation to provide equality of educational opportunity for all of its chil- 
dren, Rather, Serrano requires that the state must develop a policy of fiscal neu- 
trality—that is, no state school financing policies will be permitted insofar as 
they create or exacerbate inequities among school districts. In theoretical terms, 
the states could provide no school financing whatsoever and meet this standard 
of fiscal neutrality. But in reality what this means is that the state legislatures 
will have to develop more equitable financing programs that provide each school 
district with relatively equal financial capacity, regardless of whether substan- 
tially equal spending patterns or educational programs are then developed. It is 
likely that the system ultimately adopted will be a variation of the “district 
power equalizing” plan proposed by Coons, Clune, and Sugarman (Private Wealth 
and Public Education, (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970] pp. 200- 
244). In other words, poor school districts that are willing to tax themselves 
proportionately harder would receive increasing amounts of state aid to more 
or less equalize their spending capacity with that of wealthier districts. Whether 
or not spending would actually be more or less equalized would depend on the 
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specific political financing formula emerging from the debates in the state legis- 
lature and on the willingness of residents of poor communities to tax themselves 
relatively heavily for educational purposes. Thus the decision does not provide 
that either per pupil expenditures or the quality of educational offerings be 
substantially equalized. 

This interpretation of the decision is based not only on the subtler aspects of 
this and other related cases, but also on the opinions of lawyers supporting the 
arguments of the plaintiffs. Indeed, Coons et al. have asked the Court to clarify 
(and modify) its point (p. 526) that full equality of educational opportunity is 
required just as each citizen is entitled to a full vote. 

But the relative meekness of the remedy asked by the plaintiffs and ultimately 
implied by the Court is less surprising than it is disappointing and indicative of 
deeper problems facing American society. First, it is not surprising because both 
the plaintiffs and the Court are so well versed in both the complexities of equal 
educational opportunity and the relevant legal precedents that they realize that 
any substantially more specific remedy would almost surely be denied by the 
United States Supreme Court. As in desegregation cases, the Supreme Court is 
not likely to accept any single detailed plan for redressing inequities, impose it 
on each of the states, and then attempt to enforce it. Rather, the Court is likely 
to do as it has done in these other cases—issue a “negative decision” that says 
present arrangements are unconstitutional, indicating that the matter must revert 
to the political and legal institutions of each state. Viewed from this very impor- 
tant perspective, Serrano v. Priest is a brilliantly conceived case, not only for its 
arguments against wealth classifications and in favor of equal educational oppor- 
tunity, but also for its landmark negative decision that the California financing 
system is unconstitutional, and its provision for a moderate, but nonetheless 
measurable, standard for remedies. 

Second, however, the implications of the decision are disappointing and symp- 
tomatic of deeper problems in that both morality and the nation’s own enligh- 
tened self-interest demand a much more dramatic solution to the problems so well 
documented by both the plaintiffs and the Court. To continue to neglect and 
even destroy the talents of thousands of children on the basis of their residential 
or class backgrounds is clearly indefensible. The state legislatures that produced 
the financing systems supporting the current inequities are not likely to develop 
serious equalization plans without heavy-handed inducements by either the Con- 
gress or the Courts. 

It is certainly easy to grant that implementing substantial equality of educa- 
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tional opportunity will be very difficult, just as arriving at a suitable definition 
of the concept is highly complex. At the very least, precautions will have to be 
taken to see that excellence is protected and fostered; that home rule is main- 
tained insofar as it is functional to the operation of quality educational systems; 
that experimentation is not stopped by the illusion that money alone will solve 
all educational problems; that working class districts are not simply aided in pro- 
viding vocational programs without developing academically-oriented programs 
as well; and, perhaps, that gross interstate disparities in educational spending are 
reduced or substantially eliminated. But even given all of these precautions, it 
remains apparent that for the nation’s sake either the Congress or the Courts 
must develop stronger standards—similar to the “one-man, one-vote” standard 
underlying the reapportionment cases—that will accelerate a solution to this grave 
problem. At the very least, in striking down state financing systems, the Courts 
might mandate a "maximum-possible-variance," providing that after allowing 
for the inevitable cost differences mentioned earlier no state plan shall permit 
interdistrict disparities in actual expenditures to vary by more than 1.2 or 1.5 
to 1. (See Arthur E. Wise, Rich Schools, Poor Schools [Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1968] pp. 143-158.) Such a standard would not only be measurable, 
it would also eliminate the grossest inequities as they exist today, and speed 
intrastate development of new financial aid systems so that other important prob- 
lems blocking equality of educational opportunity can be given long overdue 
attention. 
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What a Culture a Difference Makes: 
A Rejoinder to Valentine 


Charles Valentine's recent article! criticizes the cultural difference model as “a simplistic 
portrayal of cultural separation.” He argues that the difference model is not only of little 
explanatory validity, but harmful if used to guide educational policies and programs. His 
conclusions, however, are supported neither by scientific data nor by experiences of 
Black psychologists. We find the article to be (a) an attempt by a white expert to add 
another pejorative label, biculturation, to the battery of descriptions of the Black Ameri- 
can, and (b) another subtle plea for one-way assimilation of the Black American into 
the mainstream culture. 

Over the years white experts have generated euphemistic labels for Blacks, such as 
"culturally deprived," "culturally disadvantaged," and "culturally deficient," Each label 
implicitly and explicitly points to an alleged deficiency, weakness, or absence of a quality 
in the Black American. The deficit model clearly embraces a doctrine in which white 
middle-class culture is the acceptable norm. Valentine's bicultural "model" achieves 
the same effect, though under a different label. 

In his description of biculturation within the Black community, Valentine simplistical- 
ly claims that simultaneous exposure to two cultures produces a dual acculturation, as 
if each culture commingled equally in the consciousness of Black Americans: 


The collective behavior and social life of the Black community is bicultural in the 
sense that each Afro-American ethnic segment draws upon both a distinctive repertoire 
of standardized Afro-American group behavior and simultaneously, patterns derived 
from the mainstream cultural system of Euro-American derivation. (p- 143) 


Here we find that Valentine confuses what all Black Americans have experienced—an 


*“Deficit, Difference, and Bicultural Models of Afro-American Behavior,” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, 41 (May 1971), pp. 137-157. 


Harvard Educational Review Vol. 41 No. 4 November 1971 
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awareness of being exposed to two cultures—with a process of biculturation, or socializa- 
tion into two cultures. While it is true that Black Americans are exposed to a dual process 
of socialization in this country, it does not hold true that Blacks develop white and Black 
life styles merely as a result of this exposure. While it is obvious, as Valentine states, that 
exposure of Blacks to the mainstream culture comes via the media, schools, and other 
socializing institutions, this sort of exposure might only mean that, over the years, “no 
one knows the master better than the servant.” 

The implications of such exposure have been analyzed extensively and profoundly. 
DuBois? referred to a “double consciousness” and "twoness" of the Black American. 
Fanon? also referred to the "two dimensions" of the Black experience. However, in 
neither case did these references commit the Black American to a dual process of ac- 
culturation. In the case of DuBois, consciousness is defined not as an entity within itself 
but as an awareness of looking at one's self through the eyes or norms of others. The two- 
ness is a reference to what DuBois termed a warring between the selves or a fight to be 
both Black and American: 


One even feels his twoness—an American, a Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two un- 
reconciled strivings; two warring ideals in one dark body, whose dogged strength alone 
keeps it from being torn asunder. 


According to Fanon, the two dimensions refer to the Black man’s consciousness of Anglo- 
Americans and the differential behavior exhibited as a result. 


The Black man has two dimensions. One with his fellows, the other with the white 
man. A Negro behaves differently with a white man and with another Negro.5 


Thus we see that Black behavior patterns are not passive responses to white culture; 
what Valentine mistakenly sees as a universal fait accompli in the Black man is an on- 
going struggle to maintain his dignity and to resist alienation from his Blackness. 

Another major error in Valentine's argument for a model of biculturation is that in 
rejecting the cultural difference model, he attributes to white American culture a unitary 
quality which he denies to Black culture in his “ethnographic study” of the pseudonymous 
community of “Blackston.” 


Our current fieldwork in a single urban community has so far produced evidence of 
some fourteen different Afro-American subgroups with more or less distinct cultures as 
well as: nine other non-Afro-ethnic subgroups. These cultures present distinctive group 
identities and behavior patterns, including languages and dialects, aesthetic styles, 
bodies of folklore, religious beliefs and practices, political allegiances, family structures, 


aW, E. B, DuBois, The Souls of Black Folk (New York: Fawce! i 

: 5 tt World Library, 1961). 
* Frantz Fanon, Black Skin, White Masks (New York: G: E 
‘DuBois, p. 17. ij CUN I QR 
ë Fanon, p. 17. 
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food and clothing preferences, and other contrasts derived from specific national or 
regional origins and unique ethnohistories. (p. 140) 


He footnotes the paragraph with a list of the fourteen different Afro-American sub- 
cultures: 


A. Afro-English speakers: 

- Northern-urban U. S, Blacks 
Southern-rural U. S. Blacks 
Anglo-African West Indians 
Guyanese 
- Surinam Takitaki speakers 

*6. West Africans 
B. Afro-French speakers: 

7. Haitian Creole speakers 

*8. Other French West Indians 

*9. French Guianans 
*10. Louisiana Creoles 
C. Afro-Spanish speakers: 

11. Black Cubans 

12. A-B-C Islander Papiamento-speakers 
*13. Panamanians 
*14. Black South Americans 
*Groups we have heard about but not yet observed. (p. 140). 


eR PF 


Valentine declines to identify his "single urban community" but leads the reader to 
believe that it is a typical urban community inhabited by Afro-Americans. However, 
from the diversity of Black ethnic groups, one would speculate that the “Blackston com- 
munity" is atypical, i.e., not representative of Black communities in this country. One 
would further speculate that it is probably within a metropolitan area and a port of entry 
into this country. i 

A more serious problem is Valentine's failure to define the term Afro-American, In the 
article he uses the term interchangeably with Negro and Black. While his use of the term 
is correct in a dictionary sense (Negro, a universal category applying to “a member of 
the Black race of mankind"; Afro-American, anyone of this category residing in America), 
he completely misinterprets the term as it applies to the difference model. 

The deficiency of Valentine's viewpoint becomes clearer if we define the cultural 
difference model, something Valentine neglected to do even though he attacked it. 


Briefly stated, the cultural difference model asserts that the differences noted by psy- 
chologists in intelligence testing, family and social organizations and the studies of the 
Black community are not the result of pathology, faulty learning, or genetic inferiority. 
These differences are manifestations of a viable and well-delineated culture of the 
Black American. The difference model also-acknowledges that Blacks and whites come 
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from different cultural backgrounds which emphasize different learning experiences 
necessary for survival. To say that the Black American is different from the white 
American is not to say that he is inferior, deficient, or deprived. One can be unique 
and different without being inferior. The model, therefore, makes a clear distinction 
between equality and sameness. Two pieces of fruit, €g, an apple and an orange, 
may be equal in weight, in quality of goodness and marketability, but they are not the 
same. An apple cannot become an orange, and vice versa. Each must express its respec- 
tive characteristics of “appleness” and “orangeness,” yet both are fruit. Whereas the 
deficit model espouses a “Get like me” response, the difference model endeavors to in- 
crease the number of options as to what constitute acceptable and non-acceptable re- 
sponses. Instead of being confined by an egalitarian doctrine that confuses equality 
with sameness, the cultural difference model recognizes that this society is pluralistic 
in nature, where cultural differences abound. 


Negro, Black, and Afro-American in the difference model refers to a specific group of 
people that were brought to America as slaves from Africa, Although there has been much 
miscegenation over the years, their descendents in this country share and identify with 
what is commonly referred to as the “Black experience in America.” The Black experience 
can be understood as the historical parameters of Blacks in this country from slavery to 
the present. 

Valentine seemingly ignores his “anthropological training and experience, plus more 
than a passing acquaintance with the psychological and sociological literature on Afro- 
Americans" (p. 138) in order to make his data fit his theory. This he accomplishes by 
lumping all people with Black skin into the category of Afro-Americans, Had he bothered 
to ask the Anglo-African West Indians, Africans, and Black Cubans, we are sure that 
they would have promptly informed him, in no uncertain terms, that they are not Negroes 
or Afro-Americans, but Guyanese, West Africans, and Black Cubans. We are also quite 
sure that a great many of them would have become righteously indignant about being 
referred to as Negroes or Afro-Americans. At the very least, Valentine’s terminology 
leaves much to be desired. 

Clearly Valentine has dealt with the problem from a typically white perspective, one 
which deals only with Blacks becoming integrated or assimilated. Rarely do we hear of 
whites experiencing deprivation or the bicultural process. From Valentine's viewpoint, 
Blacks exist in the bicultural role and whites in a unicultural role. The implication, again. 
3 that for whites, Black culture is not worth experiencing or knowing. E our pep 
tive, it is just as important for whi i i it i 
Blacks to be iid to white b boda e mc G 800 ed 


Following Valentine's procedure, a researcher could present data on the white popula- 


eR, L. Williams, “Abuses and Misuses in Testi i » * 
gist,2 (May 1971), pp. 62-73. in Testing Black Children," The Counseling Psycholo- 
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tion in America based on a study conducted in New York City. He could cite evidence 
for some five different white American subgroups with more or less distinct cultures, as 
well as distinctive group identities and behavior patterns, including languages, dialects, 
etc. Our researcher might then stand firmly on his data to conclude that there is no homo- 
geneous entity called white American mainstream culture, Rather, there is a multiplicity 
of sub, sub, subcultures, all of them distinct, lacking a single homogeneous unifying cul- 
ture to bind them together, and that it is of no practical or theoretical value to speak of 
white American mainstream culture, 

Our researcher would have committed several critical errors. (1) He would be guilty of 
sampling error by his choice of a sample that did not represent the total population of 
white Americans. (2) He would be guilty of generalizing beyond the sample without de- 
fining the significant properties of the population that his sample represents. (3) He 
would be guilty of a faulty concept of a culture which contaminates both his hypothesis 
(that if there is a white mainstream culture, an ethnographic study will reveal a single 
homogeneous entity in his sample), and his conclusion (that there is no white main- 
stream culture, only sub, sub, subcultural groups, and that it is of no practical or theoreti- 
cal value to speak of a white mainstream culture). This would be our researcher's 
greatest error, for only in rare, isolated instances will one find a monolithic culture. Of 
course, that is not to say that a culture does not exist or does not affect the modal cogni- 
tions, wants, interpersonal response traits, attitudes, and behavior norms of a people if 
it is not monolithic. 

The notion of the Black psyche or life style is basic to the cultural difference model. The 
fundamental premise is that the twin evils of racial segregation and oppression spawn a 
different life style than conditions of freedom—the life style of the victims is different 
from the psyche of the oppressor. The Black novelist, Killens, in his Black Man's Burden 
concludes: 


Just as surely as east is east and west is west, there is a ‘Black’ psyche in America and 
there is a ‘white’ psyche and the sooner we face up to this psychological, social, and 
cultural reality, the sooner the twain shall meet. Our emotional chemistry is different 


from white America's. Your joy isoften our anger, and your despair our hope.* 


Valentine illustrates his model of biculturation with a lengthy case history, but his diag- 
Dosis is as questionable as his analysis. More important, his suggestions for policy changes 
rest on a misplaced concern—his acceptance of the unalterable racism of white psycholo- 
gists, social workers, etc., has stimulated him to promote an alternative explanation of so- 
cial pathology that they might find more palatable. 


This youngster’s problem can be understood primarily as a mainstream institutional 
failure in the process of biculturation. (p. 154) 


‘J. O. Killens, Black Man's Burden (New York: Pocket Books, 1969), p. 8. 
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Despite the liberal pronouncement, we can only infer that Valentine recommends one- 
way change, on the part of the victims rather than the victimizers, Clearly, he does not 
recommend re-educating white mainstream professionals, but accepts their ethnocentrism 
(racism) as an unchangeable given. 


Certainly nothing will be accomplished by trying to teach professionals respect for sub- 

cultural systems when all their other training and experience has already taught them 

to regard these same cultures as impersonally pathogenic and personally threatening. 

(p. 156) 

Valentine saw that "when the boy was exposed alone to impersonal, bureaucratic, 
mainstream institutional settings, problems arose immediately" (p. 148), but, in effect, 
his bicultural model is no different than the racist deficit model. Another explanation of 
this boy's problem, one which Valentine himself recognizes, is that the system refused to 
permit him an opportunity to become an individual. This case is not a failure of bicul- 
turation, but a simple failure of the system. The institutions which create the problems 
should be the recipients of therapy, not the so-called patients. It is imperative that models 
be developed to treat these institutions, rather than focusing on the victims. The days of 
victim analysis are over. We are now committed to analysis of the system. 

Valentine hopes his model will lead the white professionals who have already assim- 
ilated the difference model into their racist ideology to better practice in Black ghettos: 

When it is remembered that the cultural-difference theory has already been assimilated 

by these people and made to support their existing approach, the futility, or worse, 

of communicating with them about cultural contrasts must be apparent. (p.155) 


It seems that Valentine sees his model as a heuristic device that white professionals can 
learn from. 


It is important that educators and health specialists not only recognize the legitimacy 
and creativity of ethnic cultures, but also appreciate that Afro-Americans are already 
more Contan with, and competent in, mainstream culture than most non-Black 
Americans believe or admit. [Emphasis added] Indeed the latter point is more likely to 
neutralize mainstream ethnocentrism than a simple difference model. (p. 156) 


Clearly this puts us in territory we know onl i i 
z ly too well. Who will change? Whom is the 
bi-cultural model to help? Valentine writes: a 


The bicultural conception calls attention to a kind of psychocultural adequacy which 
mainstream Americans can respect in spite of their ethnocentrism. Out of this could 
perhaps come the beginnings of a more realistic and humane basis for service institu- 
tions, changing to serve Afro-American needs and interests. (p. 156) 


To us, s above statement is just another way of saying "whites can give lip service to 
uen rund as legitimate and creative, to the Black man as psychologically 
and culturally ‘adequate,’ as long as they can be assured that he is really more white than 
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anything else.” As long as whites can conceive of him as being a “Black white man,” he 
will be psychologically more palatable to them. 

We find Valentine’s model to be a subtle reformulation of the deficit model dressed in 
liberal clothing. It places the Black man in this country in a perpetual position of inferi- 
ority and inadequacy. For the Black man becomes a “sick white man” who never quite 
measures up to the real white man, who in turn becomes the standard of measurement. 
(The inverse of this is also true. If one views the white man as a “white Black man” he be- 
comes a “sick Black man” who never quite measures up to the standard, the real Black 
man.) In this conception, the Black will measure up only when he disappears, i.e., when 
he ceases to be a Black man, becoming totally assimilated into the melting pot. 

It is unfortunate that Valentine chose to use a case history of questionable social 
pathology to illustrate his model. It is precisely in this area that Black psychologists are 
attempting to develop new models for mental health. lt is not enough to discuss tradi- 
tional coping mechanisms that Blacks have had to develop in order to survive. For in these 
coping mechanisms the adjustments are always one way, always on the part of the victim. 
In order to survive Blacks have had to adjust to and placate the system, rather than the 
System changing to accommodate their needs, Now, however, we are looking at both “sur- 
vival” and “change” mechanisms; 

As we see it, only the model of cultural difference provides an adequate basis for new 
ways in mental health for American Blacks, Valentine's theory is as vulnerable to racist in- 
terpretation as any existing theory—and its roots lie in a deficit view of the American 
Black. “Bi-culturation” is slanted even in the hands of its originator, who acknowledges a 
white mainstream culture, but cannot even find a single Black American culture to carry 
the other half of the bi- 
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The Humble Things We Know—And Ignore— 
About Quality in Elementary Education 


Our society fails many of its children by not fulfilling the obvious preconditions for learn- 
ing. Yet it trains large numbers of educational psychologists to pursue unpromising activi- 
ties which are without bearing on those preconditions. While this statement suggests that 
something is deeply wrong concerning priorities, changing those priorities would be costly 
and disturbing to both politicians and taxpayers. These points, touched upon in my essay 
review of The Psychological Impact of School Experience, seem to have taken that book's 
authors by surprise. Obviously, I must state the substantive basis for such statements and 
also point to the impediments that professionals can place in the path of genuine social 
reform—as well as some ways in which they can help. 


Professional Research and Educational Priorities 

We begin with an analogy from medicine which may place the issue of priorities in school- 
ing in appropriate social and professional perspective. When infant mortality is high and 
can be considerably reduced through attention to basic public health procedures—adequate 
diet, chemical protection of drinking water, and appropriate sanitation—it seems question- 
able to spend money on training specialists to pursue esoteric ways of prolonging human 
life into an eighth decade. These sophisticated forms of treatment are available, after all, 
only to those with the money to afford them and the good health to reach seventy in the 
first place. But, as far as the medical profession is concerned, the fundamental issues of 
public health are merely low-prestige technological problems compared with the “medical 
frontiers” involved in, say, life-prolonging heart transplants. When a substantial portion 
of the population is ill-fed and ill-housed, with infants dying or suffering brain damage 
through malnourishment, a medical profession that works to create more octogenarians 
does not seem to be meeting society's most pressing needs. Not that prolongation of life 
should never take place; but doing so at the present time prevents implementing the solu- 
tions to much more crucial health problems, solutions well within our grasp if we devote 
the necessary resources to them. 

And so, I fear, with much of the role of psychology in education. We have spawned a 
generation of professionals committed to developing new information—however esoteric, 
limited, and questionable its significance—ather than to implementing solutions to criti- 
cal problems whose preconditions are reasonably well understood. What are the routes 
to follow if education is to have a chance to take place? A child must learn—in the prelimi- 


1 Patricia Minuchin, Barbara Biber, Edna Shapiro, and Herb i i 

i b 1 5 ert Zimiles, “A Reply to Michael 
ee, Harvard Educational Review, 41 (August 1971), pp. 360-363. Michael Wallach's essay 
review Minuchin et al, The Psychological Impact of School Experience (New York: Basic 
Books, 1969), in the Harvard Educational Review, 41 (May 1971), pp. 230-239. 
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nary ways we define as literacy—how to read, how to write, and how to work with numbers. 
In order to learn these things he or she should not be hungry, for hunger constitutes an 
imperious agent of distraction and a potential source of brain damage. The child also needs 
an older person who is competent at these skills, who wants to teach them to the particular 
child, who is sufficiently familiar with the child's culture so that he or she can easily com- 
municate with the child, and who is in a position to be specifically responsive to the given 
child's competencies in moving from smaller to larger achievements with the task mate- 
rials. The child for whom these matters are taken care of receives access to the basic tools 
of education. Otherwise, this access is denied. 

The reality for large numbers of children from poverty backgrounds in this society— 
Afro-Americans, Puerto Ricans, Mexican Americans, Indians, Appalachian whites—is that 
these mundane matters of educational quality are not taken care of. Stein's observation 
of a teacher of such children serves as a powerful example: “...one teacher when asked 
to rank her children by their readiness to enter first grade put four of her twenty children 
at the bottom of the list and noted that they were ‘mute.’ Since this was somewhat unnusual, 
we went back to the teacher to confirm her note. 'Yes,' she said, 'they have not said one word 
for six months and they don't appear to hear anything I say.’ ‘Do they ever talk to the other 
children? ‘Sure,’ was her reply. ‘They cackle to each other in Spanish all day.’ "? Is it any 
wonder that many of these presumably “mute” children don't learn to read? 

When the basics of educational quality are provided, then— not suprisingly—children 
become literate. Consider, for example, the privately supported storefront schools or "street 
academies” that have been set up in New York and Chicago to build literacy skills in young 
children who are public school dropouts. These presumably uneducable children learn 
to read, write, and do arithmetic. Contrast the literacy results of the street academies with 
those of public schools attended by children from equally impoverished settings and you 
have an experiment in the cognitive consequences of school quality. The ingredients of 
quality that work their effects in the street academies are the kinds of simple, mundane 
things mentioned before. But they are expensive to provide on the scale that is needed if 
all children are to be literate. What is mysterious is not how to do it, but how we can sum- 
mon the political will to do it. Making sure that all children have enough to eat costs 
money. It is also costly to provide salaries for the expanded number of necessary teaching 
personnel—personnel who are motivated and sensitive enough to structure and guide the 
child's development in reading. 

Adults who can do this kind of thing quite well are available in large numbers in the 
same ghettos which house the primary school children who are presently failing to become 
literate. In fact, many of these adults are unemployed and need jobs desperately. Thus, in 
research by Ellson, Harris, and Barber,’ female high school graduates from ghetto settings 
received a minimal amount of training for providing individual tutorial guidance to first 


* Annie Stein, "Strategies for Failure,” Harvard Educational Review, 41 (May 1971), p. 186. 


*D. G. Ellson, Phillip Harris, and Larry Barber, “A Field Test of Programmed and Directed 
Tutoring,” Reading Research Quarterly, 3 (Spring 1968), pp. 307-367. 
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graders, mostly from poverty backgrounds, who were learning to read. These women were 
taught to do what Ellson et al. call “programmed tutoring”—a relatively simple procedure 
which attempts to make sure that what the tutor does is individually tailored to what the 
particular child needs to learn. A relatively minimal diet of such individual work—two 
daily fifteen minute tutoring sessions for twenty-eight weeks of school—produced large 
reading improvements compared to non-tutored controls. The gains from this tutoring 
were particularly striking for the poorest readers. Indeed, for those children who were in 
the lowest quartile on “reading ability,” the experimentals showed post-test scores on the 
pre-primer and primer forms of the Ginn reading achievement tests that were 42.9% 
higher than those obtained by the matched controls. For the tutoring to be effective, by 
the way, it needed to be well tuned to remediating, in a serious, deliberate way, the learn- 
ing deficiencies of each child. Sheer individual attention of a play-oriented, unstructured 
kind, in contrast to the task-centered discipline of programed tutoring, did not produce 
any reading gains. We are not just talking about Hawthorne effects, therefore, but about 
instruction which is “highly responsive to the learner’s interaction with the material."5 
Warmth and conviviality are present in this tutoring, of course, but they are not enough 
per se. No doubt this program can be improved upon and provides one direction for fur- 
ther effort by psychologists that looks promising indeed. 

Without the skills of literacy, nothing else in education has a chance to work; with these 
skills, everything else is possible. And what it takes to provide these skills is simple but 
costly. In this context, seeking yet more research attention for subtle educational variables 
which presuppose literacy would appear to be a clear case of misplaced emphasis. It seems 
Presa to propose more sophisticated educational issues as appropriate targets for con- 
cern—issues such as whether one or another educational philosophy will make school more 
pleasant for middle class children already in secure possession of the skills of literacy. But 
what evidence do we have concerning such subtle variables as educational philosophy 
anyway? 


Effects of a School's Philosophy of Education 


In 1963 Wallen and Travers® reviewed a sizable number of studies which had sought to 
contrast the consequences for students of attending more “modern” or more “traditional” 
hoot Examined on their own terms—that is, under the assumption that their method- 
logics and designs were adequate to test their hypotheses—the studies showed “no impor- 
tant differences in terms of subject-matter mastery and a superiority of the progressive stu- 


*See Constance McCullough and David H. Russell i: 
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dents in terms of the characteristics which the ‘progressive school’ seeks to develop.” But 

Wallen and Travers went further. They pointed out confoundings in the studies which 

make even mildly favorable interpretations in favor of “modern” schools implausible. These 

confoundings are linked to a common element of variation in family background of the 

students: those attending more “modern” schools came from more advantaged and sophis-- 
ticated families and, as we might expect, came out looking better on a wide variety of indi- 
cators than their counterparts in the “traditional” schools. If differences in family back- 

ground are eliminated, there is no clear support here for the claim that there are differ- 
ential impacts from the two types of schools, 

That is where we were, then, in 1963. Wallen and Travers admonished future research- 
ers that such confoundings should be eliminated: “To answer questions as to the specific 
outcomes of less authoritarian procedures, the sources of variation previously discussed 
must be controlled."5 Yet the work of Minuchin, Biber, Shapiro, and Zimiles? in 1969 was 
subject to the same confoundings as they interpreted their data to indicate effects of schools’ 
educational philosophies. In response to my attempt to uncover the sources of confounding, 
they seem to have taken the position that the conclusions one draws in the light of such 
confoundings are no more than a matter of taste. Thus, they write, “Perhaps a basic dis- 
tinction between our approach and Wallach’s has been our interest in finding leads con- 
cerning differential school effects, while Wallach has looked for all other possible explana- 
tions for the findings."19 But the point is that the nature of evidence requires one to pay 
attention to confoundings; whether one does so or not is hardly the sort of matter where 
tastes can differ. I was not looking "for all other possible explanations” but for the most 
plausible and parsimonious explanations—surely an essential practice if data are to have 
meaning at all. 

In their reply to my analysis, Minuchin et al. reaffirm that their data supports their con- 
clusion of differential impacts. They nevertheless admit that I am correct in saying that 
such confounding could have produced apparent support for their hypothesis though the 
underlying variable really concerned the level of sophistication of the family background 
of the students. But they wish away the implications of confoundings, as when they discuss 
the one private school included in their four-school study: 


- - . that Conrad, the most modern school, had smaller classes, teachers with more inter- 
esting professional backgrounds who were more dedicated to the school follows from 
the fact that the school favored more creative and individualistic teachers and sought to 
Produce an intensive educational experience which could only be achieved with small 
classes and dedicated teachers.11 


* Wallen and Travers, P- 474. 

® Wallen and Travers, P: 474- 7 

* Patricia Minuchin, et al., The Psychological Impact of School Experience. 
* Minuchin, et al., “A Reply to Michael Wallach,” P. 361. 

* Minuchin, et al, “A Reply to Michael Wallach,” p. 361. 
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Surely Minuchin et al. would not want to argue that modern schools have a monopoly on 
small classes and dedicated, superior teachers. Regardless of their educational philosophy, 
exclusive, high-tuition private schools tend to have smaller classes and better teachers. 

As I argued earlier, Minuchin et al. should have found a true counterpart to Conrad in 
a private school, just as select as Conrad, whose teachers are dedicated to goals that 
Minuchin et al. would call “traditional”—emphasis on mastering established knowledge and 
skills. Such a school, serving children from equally sophisticated families, would have been 
the one to compare to Conrad. As it stands, their study suffers from the very confoundings 
to which Wallen and Travers alerted us and seems to ignore the fact that it is now abun- 
dantly clear from myriad sources of evidence that family background-associated factors 
have a very strong bearing upon outcomes for children.!? (Indeed their own data bears 
this out.) Today it seems hardly surprising that if, as Minuchin et al. did, you study children 
who are from a demonstrably more sophisticated family background than the remaining 
children in the research, and if those children are the only group studied who attend an 
exclusive private school, they should turn out to be “the most illuminating of the four 
groups of children studied . . ."18 

It is crucial to understand that when it comes to school differences in educational philos- 
osophy, one is operating—as soon as one controls for the effects of family background—at 
a quite rarefied level of educational differences, There are those who go on to identify other 
favorite variables from the educational researcher's armamentarium which, because they 
too are at this relatively subtle level, have little by way of differential effects per se on 
children, Stephens! for example, takes this position when he argues that, once a school 
is dealing with children who are literate, many forces of a relatively spontancous nature 
will make for comparable educational growth across a variety of differences in specific 
school practices. Viewing the same coin from its more pessimistic side, one can note that, 
as Jackson! has pointed out, certain pervasive organizational oppressions characterize 
most schools, whatever may be the differences among them: children have to attend, the 
hours are relatively long, many children are brought together into a circumscribed space, 
and some kind of evaluation by adults takes place. The kinds of invariants to which 
Stephens and Jackson refer may well end up looming so large in a child’s school experience 
that they are likely to wash out the occurrence of differential effects as a function of a 
range of other educational treatment variations. Stephens, in fact, goes so far as to say 
the following: “It is part of the folklore that, in educational investigations, one method 
ee cats lp ch 2 he "b eui of Educational Opportunity (Washington, 

et ^ ; ral Advisory Council for Education, Children 

and Thein etim es oe ae Majesty's Stationery Office, 1967), two volumes; and 
versity Prem! 1909). , Equal Educational Opportunity (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 

7 Minuchin, et al., "A Reply to Michael Wallach,” p. 363. 


uJ, M. Stephens, The Process of Schoolin, i 
PUE n Proci g (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1 67). 
Philip W. Jackson, Life in Classrooms (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 2 
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turns out to be as good as another and that promising innovations produce about as much 
growth as the procedures they supplant, but no more."16 

Yet Minuchin et al. see their work as a directive for carrying out further research along 
comparable lines. To claim that there is promise in continued research which seeks to 
define advantages in modern over traditional approaches to pedagogy is to urge the further 
study of esoteric variables which past evidence suggests are poor bets. Such a claim, more- 
over, calls attention away from the basic, humble needs of elementary education that 
aren't being met. It is much easier for politicians to provide the small budgets needed for 
continued research on such variables as modern versus traditional philosophies of educa- 
tion than to face the more serious budgetary shifts that would be required in order to give 
all children access to the tools of education. 


Educational Philosophy and Social Mobility 

I would further suggest that, carried out in isolation, the implementation of “modern” 
or "open classroom" approaches in elementary education may in itself go against the inter- 
ests of low-income children. Since this point bears upon the societal consequences of an 
educational philosophy which is increasingly popular once again on the American scene, 
I would like to explore it briefly. 

There is one clear sense in which modern and traditional schools may have differential 
effects on children. When schools of one type decide to devote serious attention to topics 
and concerns that others ignore or devalue, children are affected. by the amount of cur- 
riculum time they spend on those areas. Whether the curriculum time they invest in one 
area rather than another will have corresponding consequences for their demonstrable 
achievements in that area is, of course, another matter, depending largely on what kinds 
of attention these areas receive at home. It is plausible and consistent with the data of the 
Coleman Report to suggest that the content of school curriculum has its greatest potential 
impact for the children of the poor, since family background factors in their case have 
less to add by way of possible compensation. Thus, if curriculum emphases have any ef- 
fects at all, they are likely to be maximal for low-income children. It is relevant therefore 
to inquire how the distribution of curriculum content in the beginning of the educational 
Sequence meshes with the later years of schooling. To the extent that the two fail to con- 
nect, low-income children may have greater difficulty climbing the educational ladder and 
thereby winning their way to more prestigious occupational roles. 

Such a distinction in emphasis occurs in the role assigned to the expressive arts in tradi- 
tional and modern elementary schools. The modern schools—especially in their contem- 
porary English “open classroom" forms which have received increasing attention in this 
country—give the arts a central place in the curriculum. The traditional schools, by con- 


* Stephens, p. 10. 
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trast, attach little or no curricular significance to the arts. It is perhaps ironic that this 
should be the case, since instructional approaches in such arts as painting, sculpture, musi- 
cal performance, the composing of music, creative writing, acting, and the movements of 
dance are intrinsically neither modern nor traditional, some emphasizing the discipline of 
mastering known forms or techniques and therefore more “traditional,” others emphasiz- 
ing the idiosyncratic rendering of personal patterns rather than technical skills and there- 
fore more “modern.” But while there is no necessary connection between an elementary 
curriculum that values the expressive arts and its philosophical orientation, there has been 
historically a strong connection between the ideology of the modern school and significant 
amounts of time being devoted to the arts. What bearing might this emphasis have on the 
educational prospects of low-income children? Let us consider how the “modern” phi- 
losophy of education functions in the society where it has taken hold most strongly— 
namely, England. 

The modern viewpoint in English education has spread only within a sharply limited 
age range, that of the “infant school,” which serves a clientele of children from 5 to 7 years 
of age. In fact, Silberman!? comments that the growth of this viewpoint “. . . derives in 
considerable measure from the hundred-year-old tradition of separate schools for ‘infants,’ 
with an atmosphere and approach radically different from that found in schools for older 
children.” It does not seem an exaggeration to suggest that the open classroom operates to 
a significant degree as a kind of “last fling” of childhood play before getting down to 
what the English regard as the serious business of education, Elementary education at its 
upper or “junior school” levels and college-oriented secondary education in England is 
more centered on intellectual skills and disciplines than its American counterparts. This is 
hardly surprising, since college and university admission—and access thereby to occupa- 
tional advancement—depends heavily on how well one performs a relatively narrow band 
of intellectual tasks, not on one's expertise as an artist, musician, or interpretive dancer. 

1 It is hardly an accident that the open classroom movement received its initial impetus 
in working class, not middle class, infant schools or that the movement was able to have 
clear ait in a society which sends only a very small proportion of its children to college. 
England is a relatively stratified society, not known for its upward mobility. The open 
classroom got its start in schools that, because they served the working class, were mini- 
Bi yi CODES with preparing their students for higher education, and flourished in a 
situation where the opportunities provided by higher education were made available to 
relatively few. Children from advantaged family backgrounds do not have much to lose 
m sa paces even though the curriculum is not designed to provide access to col- 
ege and prestige; what goes on in their homes concerning cognitive-intellective skills ac- 
duin E likely to compensate. For low-income children, however, their chance for social 
mobility is more dependent on which curricular choices their schools make. The present 


Y! Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in the Classroom (New York: Random House, 1970), p. 211 
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structuring of school activities in England is therefore consistent with the values of a cul- 
ture that does not expect—and perhaps does not want—much upward mobility from low- 
income children. 

What is wrong here is not the open classroom’s emphasis on the arts—a value preference 
which can in fact be defended as more congruent with human psychology than giving a 
minimal role to the arts.18 What is wrong is that this emphasis is not matched by a corre- 
sponding emphasis at all the subsequent levels of schooling that follow upon leaving the 
infant school. If it were, competence in the expressive arts would be a viable route toward 
higher and more influential educational and occupational opportunities. Unless curricu- 
lum reform which emphasizes expressive arts starts at the top and the practice of the arts 
is granted academic status, with college admission and scholarship support being respon- 
sive to students’ artistic talent and achievement, emphasis on the arts in early education 
may well have a conservative effect on the degree to which children from low-income back- 
grounds can better their status. i 

Interestingly enough, Silberman, a strong proponent of the open classroom approach 
for American elementary education, believes that an arts emphasis in primary and sec- 
ondary school curricula would not pose a problem for students’ access to college here. 
“Colleges are a good deal more flexible in their admission requirements than students and 
parents—or high school principals and guidance counselors—realize; and for the most part, 
the more prestigious the college, the more flexible it tends to be.”!9 Flexibility is precisely 
what Wing and Wallach?9 did not find, however, in their research concerning the criteria 
that actually determine college admissions decisions. For the most part, even those Ameri- 
can colleges and universities that are more prestigious appear to base their admission de- 
cisions very heavily upon intelligence test scores and grades from the usual kinds of high 
school courses—their decisions rely very little on the arts. So the students, parents, high 
school principals, and guidance counselors are not so wrong after all: their perception of 
what skills influence the chances for educational advancement is relatively accurate. With- 
out change at the upper levels of the educational sequence, an early education emphasis 
on the expressive arts, in line with the open classroom philosophy, could well work out to 
the detriment of the nation's low-income children. 

: MICHAEL A. WALLACH 
Duke University 


? See Cliff W. Wing, Jr. and Michael A. Wallach, College Admissions and the Psychology of 
Talent (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971). 


? Silberman, pp. 363-364. 
= Wing and Wallach. 
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BEYOND FREEDOM AND DIGNITY. 
by B. F. Skinner. 
New York: Knopf, 1971. 240 pp. $6.95. 


Psychological science is developing several technologies for understanding and changing 
behavior, variously called behavior therapy, behavior modification, and behavioral en- 
gineering (combining contingency management and stimulus control* Although each 
technology has some unique characteristics, they are basically more similar than dissim- 
ilar. They all focus on altering the individual's interaction with his environment. They 
derive from experimentally established procedures and principles, which means the ex- 
perimenter is in control of the variables, the development of data, replication of the 
findings, and the precise statement of generalizations, usually in terms of probabilities. 
Consequently, the professionals tend to design their modification programs to alter hu- 
man behavior, whether in a schoolroom, a home, or the community, in the image ofa 
laboratory so that every program is precisely defined and becomes a test of the technol- 
ogy (Krasner, 1971, pp. 483-488). The work of Skinner and his students is among the most 
systematic, most frequently used, most thoroughly studied behavioral change technology. 

"These technologies for changing human behavior have generated much passionate and 
dispassionate criticism on grounds that they are symptom-oriented, too mechanical, in- 
effective, too effective (and therefore dangerous), and that they only succeed with un- 
important simple behavior. 

Adding to such criticisms will not, for several reasons, be the thrust of this review. I 
doubt if the validity and applicability of Skinnerian behavioral change technology can 
be finally evaluated with any respectable degree of validity at this time. Moreover, criti- 
cisms such as the ones listed above are best dealt with by research and Skinner represents 
one pf the most research-oriented of all the scholars involved. He and his colleagues will 
generate research to confront these issues and we should wait for those results. Finally, 
Beyond Freedom and Dignity is not a scholarly book describing, in detail, the experi- 


* I should like to express my appreciation to Dr. Bruce L. Baker and Dr. Richard Walton for 
their insightful comments on an earlier draft. 
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mental procedures and results; rather it concerns itself with the applicability of Skinner- 
ian psychology to the design of how we should live our lives, 

This review will therefore focus on the applicability of Skinner's psychology. The foun- 
dations of the argument will be built upon Skinner's insistence that his contribution is. 
the development of a technology that is based on experimental findings and one that 
works. He asks us to make such a technology the basis for the design of high quality living. 

If we, as a society, have learned anything from our experiences with technology, it 
should be that the choice for accepting it as a basis for life can no longer be settled by the 
fact that the technology is based on rigorous science and that it works. Antibiotics are 
based on rigorous science and they work. However, after years of usage we find that they 
may be making the individual more vulnerable to illnesses that were unknown or non- 
relevant at the time of the discovery of antibiotics. This is another way of saying that a 
certain medical technology (like Skinnerian technology based on experimental evidence) 
has, through usage, changed the very nature of the human body. Similarly, DDT was devel- 
oped from hard science and it works. We now know that its full use could help upset eco- 
logical balance as well as produce living creatures such as mosquitoes that are immune 
to present pesticides, 

I concede that many of Skinner's claims about the validity of his technology are sub- 
stantiated or eventually will be substantiated by him and his colleagues. But the impor- 
tant question about a technology that is science-based and works is, do we want it around? 
What kind of a world would we have if its potentialities were fully realized? What would 
be the quality of life after years of using an experimentally-based, empirically validated 
technology for behavioral change? 


Skinner's Position 
The central themes in Beyond Freedom and Dignity are summarized in the following six 
paragraphs: 

We need a technology of behavior. The environment is the key causal matrix. It 
not only prods or lashes; it selects. In order to understand human behavior we must 
take into account what the environment does to an organism before and after it re- 
sponds, Behavior is shaped and maintained by its consequences. 

Behavior which operates upon the environment to produce consequences (“oper- 
ant” behavior) can be studied by arranging environments in which specific 
Consequences are contingent upon it. The practical implication is that it is the en- 
vironment that should be manipulated. Change in the environment of the individual 
has a quick and dramatic effect upon the individual's behavior. : 

In order to proceed effectively in learning how to design and manipulate environ- 
ments, we must cut ourselves loose from the concepts of human autonomy, free choice, 
and self responsibility. Thus, responsibility for individual behavior shifts to the en- 
vironment. The task is to find, and plug into the environment, those phenomena that 
reinforce the desired behavior. 
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Such tasks require experts who know how to design environments which induce mem- 
bers to work for cultural survival. Underlying reasons and motivations for such work 
make little difference; the only thing that counts is that such work take place. 

In designing new cultures we need not aspire to the best cultures, for there are no 
such phenomena. What we need are designs that help us improve life. 

Basically a culture is like the experimental space used in the study of behavior. It is 
a set of contingencies of reinforcement, The technology of behavior which emerges is 
ethnically neutral, but when applied to the design of a culture, the survival of the cul- 
ture functions as a value. 


What is man under this conception? Skinner makes it clear that autonomous man 
should be dispossessed and the control turned over to the environment. Would not man 
then become the victim or slave of his environment? Not necessarily, Skinner would ,re- 
ply, because the environment would be wholly of his own making. Skinner differentiates 
between the controlling self and the controlled self, even when they are both inside the 
same skin and when control is exercised through the design of an external environment, 
A person who introduces a change will also be affected by that change. Therefore all at- 
tempts to control others inevitably include control over one’s self. 


Agreements with Skinner 


Regardless of how rigorous the base of a technology is, if man is to control it, he will find 
it wise REY with Skinner in that he should take active steps in designing the culture 
and making the environment more important in behavioral change. In doing so 
es should select—other things being equal—a technology that 1) minimizes the use of 
hidden causes; 2) focuses on behavior as the key criterion; and 3) combines individual 
growth and control, 

Miss less the Vus of human behavior are hidden and the more the key to success is 
i E iani the less the probability that someone (in control of the technology) 
eeu md = & bn iin e they would experience as detrimental. If the causes are 
Bios iR ni sm gher probability that they are available to all who wish to 
attitudes and values aa spine ips e e ME ne based upon or 
dass Mia not remain subject to individual distortion and blindness. The 

ger e : ng change only on values is that if individuals who do the distorting have 
ini en it is difficult to get them to test the validity of their actions. For example, the 

UY of organizations maintain that their designs are based on such values as ration- 
ality, loyalty, competence, and the dignity of the individual. However, when one observes 
Mee a nnm different picture emerges. It is very difficult to get them 
i ET Pas = me ve them, the fact that reality does not fit their intentions only 
idee, xe can botch things Ups Thus, Skinner's insistence on finding overt 

d g on behavior, and emphasizing individual growth through control, can 
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provide conditions for societ 


subject will do as he is asked—the sub 
and (4) he provides the subject with 
even distort information, 


ject should be dependent upon the experimenter; 
as little information as possible—indeed he may 


People's reactions to these conditions (in an experiment or an organization) will de- 
pend largely on the degree to which they prefer to be dependent, submissive, and have a 
short time perspective or the degree to which they will 
to obtain some other desired pay-off. 


accept these conditions in order 


hich induce mem- 


power, then it is difficult to get them to test the validity of their actions. For example, the 
designers of organizations maintain that their designs are based on such values as ration- 
ality, loyalty, competence, and the dignity of the individual. However, when one observes 
actual behavior, a significantly different picture emerges. It is very difficult to get them 
to consider change because, for them, the fact that reality does not fit their intentions only 


shows how other people can botch things up. Thus, Skinner's insistence on finding overt 


causes, focusing on behavior, and emphasizing individual growth through control, can 
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provide conditions for society to design its own environment and to monitor the design 
continuously. 
And now to the disagreements. 


Ex perimental Conditions as a Basis for Life 

Skinner plants his feet firmly on the ground of experimental science, promising all of us 
that such ground will not buckle under use and confrontation. Experimental science, 
he claims, is the best foundation for a technology of understanding and changing human 
behavior. 

Few would disagree that valid evidence—publically verifiable, empirically tested, and 
shown to be applicable—is a strong basis for action. My doubts focus on a different set of 
issues, First, I question whether the experimental model necessarily provides valid data 
for designing our life. Second, I question whether experimental laboratory conditions rep- 
resent a valid model for the design of the future. Indeed, I will suggest below that inherent 
in the use of rigorous experimental methodology are two major problems: (1) the danger 
of producing invalid information without realizing it, and (2) the danger that a world 
designed to model the properties of experimental science can only provide clues for how 
to maintain a world that is similar to the one in which we presently live, i.e., the status quo. 


Experimentally-Based Environments and Formal Bureaucracy 

Elsewhere, I have attempted to show that if one examines the genotypic properties of 
any pyramidal organization, he will find them to be a set of strategies about the use of 
power, information, and. technical competence (Argyris, 1968). Put simply, pyramidal 
organizations assume that it is good to centralize power and information and to specialize 
tasks. 

The results of this type of organization can be shown to place lower level employees 
primarily in positions where (1) they are dependent upon their superior; (2) they are 
subordinate to their superior; (3) they have a short time perspective; and (4) they per- 
form only those tasks assigned to them. 

The conditions created by an experimenter for his subjects, animal or human, are no 
different, If the experimenter is to be rigorous, (1) he defines the goals of the experi- 
ment; (2) he manages the environment strictly and tightly; (3) he expects (hopes) the 
subject will do as he is asked—the subject should be dependent upon the experimenter; 
and (4) he provides the-subject with as little information as possible—indeed he may 
€ven distort information. 

People's reactions to these conditions (in an experiment or an organization) will de- 
pend largely on the degree to which they prefer to be dependent, submissive, and have a 
short time perspective or the degree to which they will accept these conditions in order 
to obtain some other desired pay-off. 
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If people do not desire these states of affairs, then, as Skinner predicts, they will strive 
to go away from them, But our world is dominated by organizations, technocracy, and 
meritocracy. This is especially true for education, health, welfare, business, church, and 
trade unions. Thus the environment is so designed that it leaves little opportunity for 
most people to exercise other choices. 

One of the most frequently documented results of life under these enforced conditions 
is that people fight it actively or passively by distorting information. Indeed, one may 
state generally that systems like those described above will tend to produce invalid infor- 
mation, for the important issues but (since there is a power hierarchy) the sources of the 
distortion, as well as the actual distortion, are kept hidden. 

For example, people learn to “think positive” (which means to remain within the tol- 
erance limits set by the top); they create just-in-case-the-president-asks files to defend 
themselves; they distort information upwards if they believe correct information will threat- 
en the top (the suppression of the My Lai incidents by lower-level officers); and they 
learn not to rock the boat or make waves (lack of confrontation of power people). These 
activities may lead, in turn, to further self-protecting strategies such as, before you give 
any bad news, give good news; play down the impact of failure by emphasizing how close 
one came to the achievement of the target; gloss over poor performance by emphasizing 
that the state of the art has been enhanced (Argyris, 1970, pp. 63-78). 

The same appears to be the case for students or others who participate in experiments 


(Argyris, 1968). This is why I say that experimental science may not necessarily produce 
valid information. 


The World as Experimental Laboratory 


As Krasner points out in his recent review (1971), one of the primary emphases of Skin- 
nerians is that they bring the laboratory approach to all the settings in which they ap- 
ply their work. If our life is to be designed by such people then it will produce a particu- 
lar kind of world and eventually a particular type of human being. That world will be 
exactly like the one we now have. If anything, it will become bureaucracy squared. 

For example, several years ago there was an experimentally-minded-vice-president in 
an industrial firm who had been told repeatedly that positive reinforcement schedules 
could be used to increase executive performance. Although he had serious doubts, he en- 
tered into a genuine test designed by one of the consultant’s assistants, Briefly, he began 
by reinforcing his subordinates’ behavior systematically, according to the schedule, and 
strove to ignore behavior that required punishment. The subordinates responded as 
Skinner would predict. Their positive behavior increased as well as their morale (an in- 
ternal state of affairs admittedly not acknowledged by Skinner). 

After a few days, however, the superior began to experience difficulties. Subordinate 
A, who now felt closer to his superior, visited him for the first time in his office, put his 
feet on his desk, and started a friendly conversation. In addition to being shocked by the 
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feet on the table (a behavior he ignored with some effort), the superior felt he could not 
respond in a reinforcing manner because the schedule had not called for such reinforce- 
ment at that time. He did his best to act neutral and non-committal. 

The subordinate interpreted the neutrality as aloofness and coldness, He saw it as a 
regression and as evidence that the supervisor was inconsistent if not ungenuine. How- 
ever, he never revealed these feelings, The superior noted that when he returned to the 
subordinate's office at the proper time for the next reinforcement, the subordinate had 
become cool and neutral. The superior reported that he no longer felt his reinforcement 
behavior was trusted. 

To make matters more difficult, the subordinates began to interact, exploring each 
other's experiences with their supervisor. These interactions also tended to violate the 
schedule the superior was given to follow. Moreover, as fellow employees from other de- 
partments heard about the "new" behavior, they too increased their interaction with the 
experimental group. 

After thorough discussion and debriefing it was concluded that the schedule of posi- 
tive reinforcement would work best: 


1) if the subordinates did not interpret the reinforcements to mean anything beyond 
what he wanted them to mean and therefore did not take initiatives to build cumu- 
latively on the new relationship; 

2) if the subordinates did not contact each other; 

3) if every contact was experienced as a discrete event, and interpreted only as the 
superior wished it to be, namely as a genuine reinforcement; 

4) if he ignored much of his work and directed most of his attention to the reinforce- 


ment schedules. 


Moreover, he had to plan whatever work and appointments he had around the schedule. 
This restricted his mobility and began to get him in trouble with his own superior. 

In other words, the superior found that to use this technology effectively he had to cre- 
ate a situation in the organization that was similar to the experimental laboratory. Thus 
the practitioner is forced by the technology to create a world that is similar to the one 
in which the generalizations were created; that is, no subject influence of the ex- 
perimenter, no subject interdependence, and no tasks for the experimenter other than 
running the experiment, The superior concluded that the resulting autocracy would be 
worse than any organization in which he, or anyone else he knew, had participated. 

The objection may be raised that the example is not quite fair because the design and 
execution were naive. Although the actual program was more sophisticated than 
described here, I would easily grant that Dr. Skinner and his colleagues would undoubt- 
edly develop a still more sophisticated program. However, the point is that no program, 
no matter how sophisticated, will work differently in the non-contrived world if, in order 
to be successful, it must assume that: 
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1) the recipient of the reinforcement will interpret the reinforcement precisely as in- 
tended by the reinforcer; the recipient will not add his additional meanings to any 
given reinforcement; 

2) the recipient will not add up reinforcements to generate a history of the relation- 
ship which, in turn, could give new meaning to the relationship; 

g) the recipient will not discuss the reinforcement program covertly or overtly, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, with anyone else or himself. 


Incidentally, as one reviews the relevant literature related to behavior modification, 
one finds a significant and dramatic drop in behavior change for many subjects once they 
have left the controlled situation for six months or more. One explanation for this drop 
may be related to the conditions just described. Note how the recipient is placed in a 
highly dependent situation, coerced to accept as best he can the meaning of the program 
as it is specified by the expert. The subject may not be helped to learn by himself mean- 
ings that go beyond the specified program. Once experience in the "real" world goes be- 
yond the specified meanings, the subject's performance begins to deteriorate. 

Skinner states that his ideas will be difficult to put into practice because they are new. 
I am suggesting that if Skinner's ideas are resisted it may be because he is carrying the 
rigid pyramidal model to an extreme; he is willing to reinforce the status quo beyond 
where some people are prepared to see it go. Once we have seen that Skinner’s world is 
basically the status quo, some of the sections of the book become more clear. 


Skinner's Generalizations are not Neutral 


ne of the puzzling issues is Skinner's insistence that his technology produces neutral gen- 
eralizations, He cites as an example of neutrality the generalization to the effect that posi- 
tive reinforcement will encourage the behavior reinforced. No position is taken about 
what kind of behavior should be reinforced. 

d this the kind of primitive generalization that has given Skinner his fame? If he and 
his students had remained at such a primitive level then he would not be the honored 
and respected scientist that he is. The reason that Skinner has become famous is that he 
has much to say about the sequence of reinforcement, the conditions under which 
it should occur, who should do it, and how much the "subject" need know. It is there- 
fore not precise to say that Skinner has discovered the importance of behavior being 
ped by reinforcement, because this position leaves open the logical possibility that the 
subject can design and do his own reinforcing. As Skinner has repeated] inted out, the 
reinforcement comes from the environment. X Ae 
: Once we dig into how the environment should be designed, then the normative posi- 
tion becomes more clear. One would predict that the world Skinner designs requires hu- 


man beings who enjoy, rather than resist, dependent relationships and whose influence 
on the environment is minimal. 
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One indication in support of this prediction is the history of successful application of 
Skinner's ideas in helping human beings. The great majority of the successes reported so 
far have come primarily with such groups as younger students in schools, delinquents in 
institutions, with patients with varying behavior disorders, and the mentally retarded, It 
may be argued that these delinquents and patients have chosen to participate because 
they see their present state as aversive. Or, as in the case of the mentally retarded, they 
may be induced to participate by being offered better living conditions and a better en- 
vironment (e.g. toys). Or, as in the case of students, they are confronted with a new way 
to learn which they strive to use as best they can. 

In these cases the subjects find it worthwhile or legitimate to be placed in situations 
in which 


1) they are dependent upon the experimenter or therapist; 
2) they are submissive to the experimenter or therapist; 

3) they have a short time perspective; and 

4) they perform only those tasks assigned to them. 


These are the identical conditions animals or humans are exposed to in experimental 
situations, f 

In addition, the people whom the Skinnerians have helped have been primarily people 
who wish to adapt to the present environment (e.g. enuretics wish to stop bedwetting, or 
delinquents wish to become less oriented toward crime). Skinnerian technology is used to 
help individuals adapt to the status quo. If this analysis is valid, then it is difficult to see 
how Skinner can maintain that while science can tell us how to change people, the question 
of what changes to make is a separate question (p. 103). As we suggest, if a technology 
developed directly from, and following, the properties of the experimental method, is 
applied to people, it tends to reinforce certain types of behavior (dependency, submissive- 
ness) and refrains from rewarding proactive attempts to resist and alter the reinforcement 
schedule. 


Unfreezing Old Environments 

The Skinnerian technology has little to say about how to unfreeze the present environ- 
ment and how to move toward a new one. For example, Skinner is critical of the way 
Americans have conceptualized the problems of youth. He cites an example of how the 
problem probably would be conceptualized by current thought, giving his diagnosis in 
parentheses. 


Consider a young man whose world has suddenly changed. He has graduated from col- 
lege and is going to work, let us say, or has been inducted into the armed services. Most 
of the behavior he has acquired up to this point proves useless in his new environment. 
The behavior he actually exhibits can be described, and the description translated, as 
follows: he lacks assurance or feels insecure or is unsure of himself (his behavior is 
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weak and inappropriate); he is dissatisfied or discouraged (he is seldom reinforced, 
and as a result his behavior undergoes extinction); he is frustrated (extinction is ac- 
companied by emotional responses); he feels uneasy or anxious (his behavior frequent- 
ly has unavoidable aversive consequences which have emotional effects); there is noth- 
ing he wants to do or enjoys doing well, he has no feeling of craftsmanship, no sense 
of leading a purposeful life, no sense of accomplishment (he is rarely reinforced for 
doing anything); he feels guilty or ashamed (he has previously been punished for idle- 
ness or failure, which now evokes emotional responses); he is disappointed in himself 
or disgusted with himself (he is no longer reinforced by the admiration of others, and 
the extinction which follows has emotional effects); he becomes hypochondriacal (he 
concludes that he is ill); or neurotic (he engages in a variety of ineffective modes of 
escape); and he experiences an identity crisis (he does not recognize the person he has 
called “T”). (pp. 146-147) 


Skinner then asserts that although the italicized paraphrases are too brief, they sug- 
gest effective action to be taken. “To the young man himself the important things are no 
doubt the various states of his body. ... What he tells us about his feelings may permit us 
to make some informal guesses about what is wrong with the contingencies, but we must 
go directly to the contingencies if we want to be sure, and it is the contingencies which 
must be changed if his behavior is to be changed” (Skinner's italics, p. 147). 

There can be little disagreement with Skinner on this position since it is so general. All 
it says is that we must find the right reinforcements. The question is, what reinforcements? 
How do the italicized statements give you any new insights? The individuals using the 
diagnosis presented before Skinner's would have little difficulty with his action proposals 
precisely because they are vague. 

Note that when Skinner strives to apply his technology in these nonexperimental sit- 
uations, he becomes so primitive that he operates at a level at which he does not distin- 
guish his technology from others. I suggest that Skinner will not influence the young man 
to change his behavior if he does not wish to do so, because he would “fight” whatever 
contingencies Skinner designed. If Skinner is able to develop contingencies that alter 
the young man's behavior toward less alienation and higher self-esteem, with a reinforce- 
ment schedule which he controls and which the young man resists, then he would have 
gone a long way to support his claim that inner man is not very important. 

One looks therefore for some specific hints, some suggestion about how one could use 
Skinnerian concepts to change the environment. Unfortunately, none are given. We are 
told that a complete break with the past is impossible. The designer of a new culture will 
always be culture-bound. Moreover, a new culture must appeal to those who are to move 
into it, and they are necessarily the products of an older culture (p. 164). Given these 
problems, what does Skinner suggest? He continues, *within these practical limits, how- 
ever, it should be possible to minimize the effect of accidental features of prevailing cul- 
tures and to turn to the source of the things people call good. The ultimate sources are 
to be found in the evolution of the species and the evolution of the culture" (p. 164). 
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How should it “be possible to minimize the effects’? How will one find that by look- 
ing at the evolution of species or culture? 

Perhaps Skinner is unable to develop such insights because he maintains that in study- 
ing the present environment there is no reason to explain the origins of a cultural prac- 
tice in order to account for its contribution to the environment (p. 136). The important 
knowledge is to specify the behavior of the particular practice. This may be adequate if 
all one is attempting to do is to understand the steady state of a given culture. However, 
if the interest is in unfreezing or changing the environment, then knowing how the prac- 
tice arose may give us cues for how to alter it or introduce new ones. 

To make the problem more complicated, yet more in tune with present reality, how 
would a behavior modification expert go about changing individual behavior when the 
environment does not support such changes? What prognosis does he have for us if we 
tell him that once his subject has modified his behavior he would go into a world in which 
that behavior was either actively punished or passively unrewarded? Would he not be 
somewhat pessimistic? Does not the existing research show that such behavior would be- 
come extinguished? 

This is the problem faced by many interventionists who are trying to design alterna- 
tive cultures. For example, organizations at the upper levels presently have the capacity 
to produce valid information for unimportant problems and invalid information for im- 
portant problems. The reasons for this are complex and exist at the interpersonal, group, 
and organizational levels. For the sake of this discussion, I will cite one important reason 
which is due to the empirically observed fact that trusting behavior is practically non- 
existent and therefore the trust level is low (Argyris, 1968). 

In order to begin to make changes, like Skinner, we attempt to design a learning en- 
vironment for the executive to practice and become more competent in trusting behavior 
while, at the same time, achieving their tasks. Those that do learn have their behavior 
quickly extinguished because the environment does not support the new behavior (ex- 
actly what Skinner would predict). Contrary to Skinner's hopes stated above, it is difficult 
to find any contingencies to reinforce the new behavior because the people “back home" 
consider the new behavior ineffective and undesirable. The task then becomes what to 
"plug into the individual" so that he does not seek reinforcement; so that the behavior 
is not extinguished; so that he remains alert for any possible opening to introduce the 
new behavior and ready to accept and understand the mistrust and condemnation that 
will follow. 

One strategy is to help the individual develop “strength” in reacting effectively when 
he is being confronted or punished, when little or no positive reinforcement exists. Our 
experience suggests that the first step toward developing this strength is to help the in- 
dividual to understand, and have a genuine respect for, whatever factors cause him to 
confront others, If he becomes genuinely accepting of confrontation and if he learns 
how to do it effectively, he also becomes effective in respecting others’ confrontations of 
him. 
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One of the most effective ways for an individual to develop these learnings is to en- 
courage him to confront, to reject, to re-design the environment in which he exists. Thus 
an effective T-group educator, unlike an effective Skinnerian, will encourage “autonomy” 
through confrontation with both the educator and the environment which he has de- 
signed and in which the individuals have been placed. 

The same strategy may he used in the non-contrived world. In a recent case study re- 
ported by the writer, one group of top executives were divided in half. One sub-group 
believed that increasing trust was important and useful; the other felt it was useless and 
tension-producing. 

Instead of planning the “proper” reinforcements for the sub-group that was against in- 
creasing trust, a confrontation session was designed in which these issues were explored. 
The interpersonal and inter-group processes during these sessions were not very effec- 
tive, The sub-group that wished to increase their trust level was attacked and heavily pun- 
ished. They strove hard to respond in minimally punishing ways and to seek any pos- 
sible clue for rewarding the others (two activities which Skinner would applaud). How- 
ever, the anti-trust group saw this behavior as indicative of weakness (because strong 
executives fight to win). This resulted in the “trust” group becoming despondent and 
concerned, Contrary to Skinnerian predictions, this did not reduce the observable be- 
havior to continue arguing and risking for trusting behavior (Argyris, 1971). T" E 

In another example, a particular executive (Mr. A) performed in a way that was detri- * 
mental to his effectiveness. Mr. A was unable to perceive this consequence, although some 
of his colleagues attempted to increase his awareness. Mr. A would behave highly defen- 
sively, partially because he was punished by his well-intentioned colleagues (a consequence , 
predictable by Skinnerian psychology) and partially because he conceived of the be- 
havior he was accused of manifesting as being incorrect and ineffective. Thus his peers 
were suggesting that he was behaving precisely in the way which he found abhorrent. 

To make matters more difficult, the “negative” behavior was most frequently pro- 
duced in the privacy of Mr. A's office (because most of his work was done there). Also, as 
a result of the increasingly poor relationship with his peers, Mr. A began to withdraw 
from other informal contacts, 

The reality of the situation was therefore one in which it would be very difficult to re- 
inforce the proper behavior because it would mean that someone would have to 
be posted in his office, a possibility that would violate the professional ethics of his field 
(i.e. the client would not have a privileged relationship). 

Changes were made by using a technology which did not require a schedule of rein- 
forcement from anyone except the individual himself. This technology was developed di- 
rectly from a psychological view that sees man as cap: 
responsible. It called for a strategy of helping the in 
blindness toward this behavior was necessary to his 


able of being autonomous and self- 
dividual to see why maintaining his 


d defense structure which led to con- 
sequences which he deplored, This awareness was very painful and embarassing to the 
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executive, But he also realized that change was possible, because he was primarily 
responsible. 

The executive decided to change. The unfreezing and developing of new behavior was 
not easy. To make matters more difficult, his peers did not see the changes as they oc- 
curred and continued punishing him. Despite a punishing environment and with the only 
‘positive reinforcements being those that came from within—at a schedule with no appar- 
ent pattern—Mr. A. significantly altered his behavior. 

The difference in technology between the Skinnerian and this approach is that here 
the focus is on strengthening the individual so that he can influence, re-design, alter, and 
confront his environment. Such a learning experience is based on a technology where A 
can do something to B and, unlike Skinner, B can confront it, alter it, or challenge it. 
The learning environment does not focus on producing precise reinforcement. It focuses. 
more on helping people to keep open the questions of what impact they are having on 
each other and how they may modify their impact if they so wish. They learn more about 
how to give and receive valid information with minimal defensiveness-producing quali- 
ties, how to explore when an individual's "need" for positive reinforcement may be too 
much or too little, how to keep the schedule for reinforcement public and open to influence 
by the entire group, how to reduce the reinforcement, if it interferes with task accom- 
plishment, without extinguishing the behavior. 

The non-neutrality of Skinner's position is evident in the numerous examples that he 


` gives which, in order to be valid, assume that the world is populated primarily with peo- 


ple who have power and with those who do not (i.e. the world of the status quo). 

One such example is the very way Skinner defines freedom. Freedom is running away 
from noxious or harmful contacts; escape and avoidance are its key properties. The es- 
cape is directed against intentional controllers—toward those who treat others aversively 
in order to induce them to behave in particular ways. (p. 9) 

The literature of freedom (which is never specified), according to Skinner, has focused 
on helping men become conscious of aversive control, but it has failed to rescue the 
happy slave. This same literature has made control a bad word. 

The first question to be asked is why Skinner chooses to ignore the literature of free- 
dom which comes from existentialists (e.g. Bugental, Fromm, Frankl, Maslow, and 
Buber), from experimental and clinical-social psychologists (e.g. De Charnes, Rotter, 
Berlyne, and Bakan), and from those engaging in experiential learning (e.g. Argyris, 
Bennis, Schlein, Bradford, Benne, and Gibb). All these writers have defined freedom in 
terms of personal responsibility and causation. Man is free to the extent that he makes 
choices, that he consciously strives to design his life, that he accepts personal responsibil- 
ity for his behavior. 

Their view is that if the environment (or people in the environment) is being con- 
controlled by others, it is (partially) because some choose to be controlled by the 
environment. 
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This literature, in contradistinction to Skinner, conceives of the running away from 
aversive phenomena as superficial and shallow. The most important issues about free- 
dom are how man moves toward aversive phenomena; how he actively or proactively 
manages them and his environment; how he maintains an active vigil to make sure that 
he does not become a happy slave. 

For example, one of the key issues in the development of many T-groups and in some 
organizational development programs is precisely this (Argyris, 1968, 1971). The mem- 
bers may be confronting the educator and themselves as to whether they are creating a 
new environment in which they are overthrowing one form of unilateral contol only to 
develop a new and more subtle one (which happens frequently but can be caught and 
explored openly). One of the most important learnings individuals explore in an orga- 
nizational development program is related to the positive use of control. They may be- 
gin by condemning control (as being authoritarian). They soon find, however, that with- 
out some kind of control their efforts may become chaotic and their energies expended 
in neurotic activities (a point that Skinner would appreciate). They seem to learn how 
to design new control systems which are based on increasing self-control and self-moni- 
toring (Argyris, 1971). 

Why does Skinner choose to ignore this literature? I believe that he must exclude this 
literature from his awareness because to include it would raise the possibility that an- 
other design for life is to focus on increasing the importance of environmental causa- 
tion and personal responsibility. Skinner does not consider this possibility because his gen- 
eralizations come out of the experimental technology where the environment is the causal 
variable and the subject is the happy (or unhappy) slave. Tronically, the man who con- 
demns the role of happy slave has achieved his fame by using subjects who are capable of 
being happy slaves. 

Skinner can also get into trouble by being selective. In his discussion of dignity we 
Huet another confirmation of the freedom that Skinner has ignored. Dignity, according to 
Skinner, is something given to a man by others. Others reinforce the behavior they desire 
and the individual acquires or enhances his sense of dignity. Positive reinforcement comes 
from doing something which is difficult and not commanded by others. “We give credit 
generously where there are no obvious reasons for the behavior” (p. 47). “It has been 
customary to commend those who live celibate lives, give away their fortunes, or remain 
loyal to a cause when persecuted because there are clear reasons for behaving differently" 
(p. 47). 

nap ate examples of the literature of freedom, of choice, of personal causation that 
Skinner dismisses. The individual does what the environment does not require, necessarily 
reward, or sanction. 

Skinner continues with another illustration: after making an embarrassing mistake, we 
try to act as if we had not done so. That may be true for many people and untrue for an 
equal number. Many people are able to admit their errors. 

However, the evidence would be overwhelmingly in favor of Skinner if he said that 
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these behaviors occurred under conditions where the maintenance of power was impor- 
tant or where the individual's self-acceptance was low. Thus generals who feel they must 
continuously maintain their power may understandably attempt to maintain their dig- 
nity for the reasons Skinner states. We are most concerned about negative evaluations by 
others when the others have some type of power over us. : 

The point being emphasized is that Skinner's many examples assume that the world 
is populated with people who have power and with those who do not, and that is the way 
things should and must remain. 

Why this assumption? I suggest that Skinner's view of reality has been conditioned by 
the environment in which he has operated for years, namely the experimental laboratory. 
The laboratory is a setting par excellence where some have power (experimenters) and 
some do not (subjects). 

It is this.environment that has had an enormous effect on Skinner's development of 
such concepts as man, freedom, and dignity: Skinner's primary subjects are animals who 
willingly permit themselves to be ordered around in an experiment. There is almost no 
way of finding out whether they willingly choose to participate. Thus Skinner lives in a 
world where his subjects, because of their genetic endowment (an endowment to which 
Skinner attributes primary potency), are not able to confront their environment. Skin- 
ner "naturally" comes to see man ánd pigeons as the same along these dimensions. The 
point is that Skinner has developed a concept of the good life which could only have come 
from an individual who is dominated by his environment. 

Does this conclusion not illustrate Skinner's position? Are we not admitting that the 
environment is all powerful? The answer is yes and no. Yes, since we have just said that 
for Skinner, the environment is all pervasive. No, since the reason in Skinner's case the 
environment has become so pervasive is that Skinner has permitted it to do so. To my 
knowledge, Skinner has never written an article confronting the type of environment ex- 
perimental science requires, the psychological demands upon the subjects involved, and 
the impact of these demands on obtaining valid information. The above conjectures about 
Skinner are meant to illustrate that if a man lives in a world where, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, he does not actively confront his environment, and where he simultaneously 
de-emphasizes his personal causations, and responsibility for the environment, he then 
becomes controlled by environment; he has become a happy slave. 


Skinnerian Success and Psychological Failure 
There is another problem with Skinnerian technology. Skinner aspires to develop a mod- 
€l that specifies the conditions necessary to produce specific behavioral changes. More 
than any other experimentally-based social science technology, Skinnerians borrow heav- 
ily from their experimental programs. Precision in operational definitions and measure- 
ments are hallmarks of the Skinnerian approach to any attempt to use the technology in 
real life, 

It may be predicted that as the technology becomes more complete and can be used 
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to specify the environment, (including the specific behavior that people should manifest), 
the ultimate in a pre-planned programmed environment would be that people’s levels 
of aspiration, goals, or paths to these goals would be specified. This would mean that if 
the plans were correct and valid, there would be little for the individual to do but fol- 
low them, leading to the achievement of the goals but also leading to psychological fail- 
ure. The real reinforcement may be the striving rather than the end product. 

There is ample evidence to substantiate this prediction in related areas. I refer to the 
quantitative computer-based management information systems designed to program 
managerial behavior. These systems do for man in organizations what Skinner hopes so- 
cial scientists will do someday for man anywhere. They design the environment and they 
define the specific sequence of steps to be taken to achieve one’s goals or to accomplish 
the defined tasks. Yet the executives fight these management information systems, 
In many cases, the objective data indicate that the system does better, and in an uncom- 
fortable number of cases, the executives know this and consciously fudge the data, Why 
this reaction? They report that these systems place them in conditions of psychological 
failure, restrict their freedom of movement, and make them feel like cogs in a big wheel. 
These systems are to the upper levels what the time and motion men are to the workers 
at the lower levels (Argyris, 1970). It is simply not true that society will necessarily val- 
ue knowledge that produces knowledge which leads to more effective problem-solving at 
the cost of increasing psychological failure. 


Skinner's Concept of Man 


For years Skinner's writings have irked some of his readers, especially those who are of a 
‘more clinical or existential orientation, because Skinner believes that his concept of man 
is the valid concept (Rubenstein, 1971). The reason that Skinner may take this position 
more forthrightly than other experimental psychologists is that he is consistent in de- 
veloping his concept of man rigorously and meticulously from the technology and find- 
ings of his research. The concepts of man and the environment that Skinner presents de- 
tive directly from his research; the technology he recommends is based on the experi- 


of the highest levels of aspiration for rigorously controlled research. This is why the psy- 
chological community has awarded him its highest honors. When Skinner follows the dic- 
tates of the scientific method he is excellent. 

ane weakness comes when he conceives of his universe in the same way as do the physi- 
cal scientists. Their view is that nature is out there waiting patiently to be understood. 
One might have difficulty, at times, in measuring certain Properties (the indeterminancy 
principle). However, one never conceives that the measurements or other experimental 
procedures may actually change the universe. Nor does one conceive of the possibility 
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that once scientific knowledge is produced it may alter the nature of the universe, But 
this is precisely the case in the social science universe. As Bannister (1970) points out, 
no psychological body of knowledge “...can be final, even in a speculative sense, since 
once a theory has been formulated and has become general property, behavior influenced 
by cultural awareness of the theory must additionally be accounted for” (p. 417). 

It makes sense for the physical scientist to develop whatever viewpoint or theory that has 
the greatest explanatory power over the largest number of issues with the minimum use 
of untested assumptions and inter-connected concepts. In this concept of the universe, 
one viewpoint will eventually rule. As Einstein held, nature would not play tricks and be 
comprehended equally well by two different views. 

The difficulty with this view in the social universe is that it does not hold. Skinner re- 
ports successes in helping delinquents and so do Ostrom, Steele, Rosenblood, and Mirels 
(1971), just to pick the most recent example I have seen, These authors use a technology 
many of whose activities are quite different from those used by Skinnerians and which 
is based partially upon a concept of autonomous man. For example, their program called 
for an emphasis upon autonomy; the leader was to encourage freedom on the part of the 
group members to determine their own activities; attendance was to be voluntary, with 
the entire program emphasizing self-control, internal volition, and internal locus 
of control. 

How can two such different technologies work equally well? One answer is because the 
subjects—human beings—may be quite flexible regarding the route they will take to bet- 
ter themselves. In my experience, people who are ready to be helped (ie. are ready to 
take initiative for their growth) make two demands, One is that the expert genuinely care 
for them and thus not knowingly lead them to harm. If they can trust the expert, then 
they will follow his route. The second demand is that the route have some reasonable 
probability of success and that the expert be competent to lead them through the un- 
known territory. Recently, Ryan and Grzynski (1971) reported that successful outcomes in 
behavior therapy could not be related directly to the behavior modification programs, The 
crucial variables that related to successful outcomes were (1) mutual positive feelings be- 
tween behavior therapist and subject, (2) patients’ confidence in the successful outcome 
and the therapist's efforts to facilitate this, and (3) the patients’ perceptions of the therapist 
as confident and competent. 

In other words a key variable in the social science universe is the nature of man. Skin- 
ner's concept fits the nature of man that an engineering-technologically-economically-ori- 
ented society generates. Others seek to develop a concept of autonomous man which is 
quite different from Skinner's. Their autonomous man is not defined only by what he 
runs away from but what he goes toward; what initiatives he takes; what and how he con- 
fronts, alters, and manages the environment. 

This flexibility of man means that ultimately man selects and designs his environment, 
and not the other way around. Man is responsible to develop the designs of his nature. 
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What many thoughtful men are saying is that the concept of man has been left too long 
to the engineering and economic principles of a technological society. This is not to say 
these factors should be overthrown completely. Anyone who has worked in the underde- 
veloped areas of this planet has experienced the strong desires people have to elevate 
their very low standard of living. I believe that Maslow's (1970) concept of a hierarchy | 
of needs is relevant here. A society, like an individual, will tend to find it useful to focus 
on technology and economics to raise its standard of living. As the society matures, it can 
turn to fulfilling the more self-actualizing needs which require basic changes in the types 
of reinforcements desired and in who is in control of these environments. In a more ac- 
tualizing society, there is an increasing interest in self-control aimed at environmental | 
stability. Neither Skinner, nor anyone else, can develop a concept of such a world if he 
designs the world by using the scientific method and experimental procedures, because 
this method and these procedures are no different from those used by modern formal 
pyramidal organizations. 

One of the important challenges faced by researchers is how to generate the rigor and 
systematic approach inherent in the scientific method, yet, after these procedures, to give 
more influence to the subject (Kelman, 1968). Interestingly, leaders of large complex orga- 
nizations are striving to find new designs of organizational structures, managerial control, 
and leadership styles that are less mechanistic and more organic, the latter meaning that 
the individual has the right—indeed the responsibility—to challenge, confront, re-design, 
and manage the environment in which he works in such a way that the job gets done and 
he actualizes more aspects of himself. Is it possible to develop research procedures which 
provide these properties to the subject? I believe it is, especially where the social scien- 


tist joins with the subjects, together to study and re-design their environment (Argyris, 
1970). 


CHRIS ARGYRIS 
Harvard University 
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ACADEMIC VALUES AND Mass EpUcATION: THE EARLY YEARS OF OAKLAND AND 
MonrErrH. 

by David Riesman, Joseph Gusfield, and Zelda Gamson. 

Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1970. 332 pp. $7.95. 


"This book, like good poetry, leads the mind beyond the obvious. It led me into a set of 
reflections and observations that will be stated here as an introduction to comments on 
the work itself. 

For a decade some of us who claimed to be authorities on innovations and experi- 
mentation hailed the advent of a new age in higher education. Aware of faculty con- 
servatism, institutional rigidity, and other obstacles to change, we nevertheless remained 
confident that student agitation for relevance, faculty uncertainty toward academic val- 
ues, and administrative opportunism coupled with external pressures, would combine 
to effect changes that would not merely reform but literally transform American colleges 
and universities. In anticipation of a currently popular thesis that the forces which can 
come together to produce a social revolution exist only in America (where in fact such a 
revolution is occurring!) some of us argued that post-secondary education would be un- 
able to withstand a coalition of influences destined to revolutionize this institution. 

There were plenty of signs and omens to feed our faith. While there was research? to 
show that most institutions of higher education Starting up in the '5os and '60s moved in 
step under the Establishment banner, we noted those marching to a different drummer— 
Monteith, Wayne State; Oakland, Michigan State; Florida Presbyterian College; the cluster 
colleges at the University of the Pacific, the University of California; Santa Cruz; and 
Western Washington State College; Bensalem, Old Westbury, and others. These innova- 
tive colleges were for us harbingers of the new epoch. Research showing institutional uni- 
formity, we said, could be matched by data on the effects of distinctiveness3 Our hopes 
were further buoyed by changing faculties. A new breed of reform-minded instructors was 
emerging, still in the minority, but increasingly influential.4 All that remained to be done 
was x bring it all together, to match concerned professors with improved programs, to show 
the viability of alternatives. Thus evolutionary changes would have revolutionary conse- 
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quences. Changes in degree, as the systems theorists contend (and as the Marxists before 
them saw), have a way of becoming changes in kind. The refreshing rains of institutional 
revitalization might not yet be flooding the plain, but the cloud on education’s horizon was 
larger than a man’s hand. 

The arguments of detractors, debunkers, and contrary voices did not dissuade us. Paul 
Dressel churlishly pointed out that most proposed changes were already old, motivated by 
faddism, and characterized by timidity.5 Several writers frumpishly suggested innovative 
colleges were havens of elitism.? David Riesman ruefully noted that rampant criticism 
of the academic culture was not only undermining the institution's authority but was en- 
couraging masochism among establishmentarians and narcissism among disestablishmen- 
tarians. So it went. Some critics said that innovative accomplishments were overblown, 
others thought that participants in change efforts were getting puffed up, while apo- 
calyptic types warned that if things were pushed much further the whole educational en- 
terprise would be blown to hell. 

All such talk, our coterie of change advocates patiently explained, was unnecessarily 
pessimistic if not irritatingly reactionary. Whether changes were new or old was, after all, 
less important than whether these changes came to participants with the weight of 
newness. To have institutions enter into experimentation, even from wrong motives and 
with excessive caution, did not mean the start was not worth making. Eventual effects 
could be better than had been bargained for. Experimental colleges might be enclaves 
of elitists but, in a world where ideas and audacity emerge most often from two or three 
percent of the population, the ripples caused by pearls dropped into these cloistered wa- 
ters would be far-reaching. And as for bringing encouragement to the wrong elements 
in academe, it was to be expected that the weight of tradition is always so great that first 
efforts to budge it are likely to fail. Therefore, if err we must, better to risk encouraging 
egocentricity among change buffs and depression among adherents of the system than to 
reinforce established authority by depreciating efforts to effect changes. 

But the institutional transformation about which we spoke so confidently has turned 
out to be more than a few corners away. It is now clear that public reaction to student dem- 
onstrations, faculty liberalism, and administrative confusion had perceptibly blunted insti- 
tutional growth, affecting the character of institutional change. Reforms were still advo- 
vated at the outset of the "7os, but they were different in thrust and scope. Accountability 
and economy rather than daring and differentiation emerged as key words. Changes dealt 
with the applications of systems theory, or new means of faculty evaluation, or curricular 
and governance innovations which promised stabilization. 


*Paul Dressel, “Academic Innovation Grows: Much of it Called Faddism,” Chronicle of 
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Trustees became management-oriented. Faculty reacted by becoming militantly protec- 
tive of their interests (as evidenced by unionism), or passively subservient—either, or both, 
in the name of job security. Students became quiet to the point of inversion, practical to 
the extreme of expediency. 

The ’7os will be different, all right, but not in the ways we predicted. The emerging 
configuration seems likely to feature those who want innovations defined as new means 
to established ends, Reforms may be tolerated but there will be no wholesale change. 

Some of us, obviously, misread the signs, confused our idealism with reality, overesti- 
mated the extent to which the legacy of the past and forces in the present would be re- 
sponsive to radical alteration. We underestimated what Robert Heilbroner calls the in- 
ertia of history: "It is a quality which is manifest not only in resistance to change—al 
though that is one of its more important aspects—but in the viscosity which is imparted 
to history because people tend to repeat and continue their ways as long as it is possible 
for them to do so.”7 Tried and true ways, however onerous, are assumed to be capable 
of sustaining enterprises which everyone senses to be as fragile as they are important. 

It is at the level of personal experience that the inertia of history is most influential. 
Heilbroner quotes Ignazio Silone: "Political regimes come and go; bad habits remain." 
The underlying sameness of life, especially the “human factor,” depresses creativity. 

Eager advocates of institutional transformation were also mistaken in their assump- 
tions about effecting change in social organizations. We thought it would be easier than 
it is. We made too much of changes achieved; they led us to think we could control the 
forces of history and bring them to serve our volition. The inertia of history has its institu- 
tional allies—bureaucracies, for example—and they are as resistant to change as are indi- 
vidual characteristics, 

We did not lack historical perspective, but the perspective we had was mistaken. His- 
tory, moves, we thought, in ebb and flow flashion; now sluggishly, now swiftly; sometimes 
going softly and yieldingly across the plain, then again, gushing with cutting force to shape 
new channels, Our age, we were sure, was a time of profound change wherein patterns 
Írom the past were inadequate for the future, 

In addition, we doubted the usefulness of historical information, While few of us wanted 
to echo the classical assertion that “histories are but fables agreed upon,” many believed 
that whenever it suits his ideological purposes man distorts or ignores the past so as not 


io disturb his present intentions, even as his projections about the future are magnifica- 
tions of present aspirations.$ 


Furthermore, as Martin Duberman has written, 


D : the trouble with relying too heavily 
on an historical account is that it cannot convey th 


€ emotional component of events pre- 
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sented. Historians can describe behavior, but not the intentions that undergird it,9 To 
know what happened, however useful, is not enough. To know why is more important, 
This is the crucial but non-transferable element, the factor missing from most historical 
records. 


The Balanced Perspective 

Through all the ups and downs, the comings and goings, of the past ten or more years, 
there have been a few educational leaders in this country who demonstrated both critical 
acumen and creative thinking. They favored substantial changes, but remained realis- 
tic about the range of possibilities. The educational radical was seen by them as the re- 
actionary's accomplice—two sides of a coin which has value only as currency for the status 
quo. Extremists block the way to that which is possible, to serious reform achieved within ex- 
isting institutions. These educational moderates did not succumb to numbing despair, 
concluding with Andrew Hacker that bad habits have unalterably warped the American 
character and that, consequently, nothing can be done. “Our history shaped our charac- 
ter, and that history will now run its course.”19 Nor, on the other extreme, did they join 
the greening movement in presenting the hope that anything was possible and that many 
positive outcomes were probable. 

The men I refer to have not repudiated the institution of higher education, and have 
refused to scorn its professed functions of teaching, research, and service, or, even its less 
manifest, functions of socialization and certification. Trustees as the legal entity, faculty 
as professionals, and students as learners—all these provisions have been examined, shown 
to be faulty, yet capable of improvement. Hence these men have not rejected the established 
organizational arrangements. 

They acknowledge the need for more representative governance, but also that a cam- 
pus is not a democracy. Teaching must be improved, without surrendering research ac- 
tivity for professors or removing the responsibility for learning from students. Adminis- 
trators should have power, and supporting personnel necessary for efficiency, but gov- 
ernance cannot be reduced to mere management. Administrators ought not to try to re- 
place faculty in formulating academic policies. Faculty, however, cannot act as though 
its own navel is the hub of the universe. The institution qua institution is, and has al- 
Ways been, in the service of society, yet that does not mean subservience. Academic free- 
dom and faculty tenure help to assure that the services to society will be performed with 
integrity. There should be educational opportunity for all qualified students, but not all 
students are qualified for every program or institution. 

With Heilbroner, these leaders asked two essential questions: First, what is possible at 
this moment in history? Second, how can we think about the future as history? 


* Martin Duberman, The Uncompleted Past (New York: Random House, 1969). 
* Andrew Hacker, The End of the American Era (New York; Atheneum Press, 1970), p. 8. 
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Among presidents of colleges and universities, Kingman Brewster and Clark Kerr have 
shown such a sustained capacity for perspective; among the scholars, Walter Metzger and 
David Riesman. 

Riesman's record is especially significant. He has maintained poise but still has been 
prescient. Variety and Constraint in Higher Education warned of the consequences of con- 
formity in values among educational institutions, a uniformity later confirmed by the 
aforementioned research. In The Academic Revolution, with Christopher Jencks, he 
ranged across traditions and changes of the first half of this century, pointing out those 
assumptions, goals, structures, and functions which gave postsecondary education its special 
distinction. Now, in Academic Values and Mass Education, Riesman’s evaluative, concep- 
tual approach has been joined with the research orientations of Gusfield and Gamson to 
provide two institutional case studies that clarify the possibilities of the historical moment 
and give insight into the problem of thinking about “the future as history.” 


Monteith and Oakland 


The studies contained in this latest book are especially interesting because they concen- 
trate on two of the earliest in a generation of new and allegedly innovative colleges which 
came into existence after Sputnik. Both schools were the progeny of major state univer- 
sities. Monteith belonged to Wayne State University and Oakland was a new campus of 
Michigan State University. Both programs had a definite commitment to the liberal arts 
ata time when their sponsoring universities were moving toward more graduate and pro- 
fessional specialization, and both featured faculty of high quality working with commuter 
students. More specifically, Monteith offered a variation on the University of Chicago's 
“General Education” program to “ordinary, uncommitted students” drawn largely from 
metropolitan Detroit. Oakland was committed, in a time of “educational laxity,” to be- 
ing an “honors college” for “non-honors, average students.” 

The researchers’ interests as they evaluated these colleges ranged from admissions pro- 
cedures for entering freshman to student sub-cultures, from the backgrounds of faculty 
to comparison of “didactic” versus “evocative” teaching, from administrative objectives 
to leadership styles. 

The research went on intermittently for ten years, with attention focused on faculty. 
Gamson did intensive interviewing at Monteith in its early years (almost the entire fac- 
ulty, for example, in 1962-63). Gusfield interviewed at Oakland as well. Riesman visited 
the campuses occasionally, observing, sorting out, assessing discussions and other experi- 
ences. He also corresponded with key informants. The project ended in 1969-70, just after 
the decade of general development in higher education had ended and the current period 
of reorientation had begun. 

The evidence in this book confirms what the advocates of controlled change have been 
saying. If Oakland was intended by its sponsors to be as radically different as its first plan- 
ners thought, it quickly modified its ambitions. Rather than remaining small, it became 
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larger. Rather than being specialized and innovative, it became diversified and con- 
ventional. Monteith, meanwhile, remained small, but became an "experiment stabilized." 
If we are to understand the future as history, the point to be learned is that new, inno- 
vative colleges are seldom more radically different than on the day they open. Subsequent 
changes are either back toward the habits and traditions of the past, or toward the formali- 
zation of innovations. Institutionalizing change, making the notion of process a key inno- 
vation, rarely occurs. í 
This longitudinal study of two new colleges also triggers memory of an admonition 
by Karl Mannheim: si 


ruling groups can in their thinking become so intensely interest-bound that they 
are simply no longer able to see certain facts that would undermine their sense of dom- 
ination. There is implicit in the word ‘ideology’ the insight that in certain situations 
the collective unconscious of certain groups obscures the real condition of society both 
to itself and to others and thereby stabilizes it.11 


To view the future as history is to remember this lesson: classes of people, professors 
certainly, can become so interest-bound, so ideological, that they do not perceive reality 
outside terms which sustain their power. While Riesman and his colleagues make clear 
that faculty at Monteith and Oakland were committed to educating youth from homes 
where there had been little or no previous acquaintance with an academic culture, the 
research also shows that many faculty members never escaped their own class accultura- 
tion. They measured success, therefore, by traditional academic criteria and found it dif- 
ficult to understand the more egalitarian interests of commuter students. 

The inertia of history has its biological and psychological roots, but it is also, we had 
better keep in mind, an outcome of the social condition, or the social conditioning of 
man. 

A related lesson is that it is easy to oversimplify conditions, hard to overstate com- 
plexities. This book's findings, as well as recent data gathered at the Center for Research 
and Development in Higher Education, University of California, Berkeley,!? reiterate, 
first, that institutions of higher education are more complicated than usual descriptions 
Suggest, and second, that however varied programs in our schools may be, they are still 
inadequate for the complex needs of individual students. The diversity of American high- 
er education has long been a vaunted theme, but the future will show that we are just 
beginning to understand its full potential. 

Then, to think of the future as history, we will need to raise again the criterion ques- 
tion. By what standard, or measure, are auditors to determine the success or failure of 


" Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1960), p. 36. 
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new programs in the '70s? At Monteith and Oakland, assessment was in terms of conven- 
tional criteria of excellence. To be sure, Monteith stayed with the more qualitative in- 
dices, while Oakland came to measure itself by established quantitative as well as quali- 
tative measures. Will these serve during this decade? Many educational theorists say that 
attention to the noncognitive development of students, and even more commitment to 
self-realization as the goal of an educational experience, must be featured in evaluative 
mechanisms. Others believe the test of success should be the mastery of skills. New forms 
of community are now the principal concerns of some educators. Will institutions and 
individuals move in one or more of these directions, but slowly, with the character of 
events marked by incremental or accretional change? Is there time for that? 

The Monteith and Oakland stories stop with the end of an era, with leaders departing, 
trustees changing, costs soaring, and public support declining. These institutions, like 
most colleges and universities, face a new age, but hardly the one some of us envisioned. 
Consolidation may be possible now, or refinement of existing innovations. About the only 
hope for new experimentation lies with ideas which show promise of improving efficiency 
of operation: increased faculty productivity, better plant utilization, higher investment 
returns.13 

This is a decade for changes that mean a return to academic normalcy but uncommon 
fiscal and organizational controls. It is a time for putting our house in order. But stabil- 
ity can give way to stagnation. Such an outcome will give us a history without a future. 
tf is a safe prediction that, as such a threat is revealed, David Riesman and his colleagues 
will expose it and pursue yet more vigorously the theme of the last chapter in this book— 
“the search for alternative strategies." 

WARREN BRYAN MARTIN 
University of California 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON TESTS. 
VoL. 1: RIGHTING THE BALANCE, VOL. 11: 
BRIEFS, 

New York: College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1970. Vol. I, 118 pp. $2.00. 
Vol. II, 194 pp. $3.00. $4.50 a set. 


The College Entrance Examination Board 
was organized in 1900 to coordinate the en- 
trance examinations of colleges in the mid- 
dle Atlantic states. By World War I the 
Board served more than thirty colleges, all 
in the East, and including all of the most 
prestigious institutions. The Board was 
self-righteously and remains self-conscious- 
lya “membership” organization holding 
the interests of its member institutions 
(primarily colleges and universities) close 
to heart. This orientation has received 
critical attention from the Commission on 
Tests, a twenty-one person committee 
chaired by Professor David Tiedeman of 
Harvard. The Commission was appointed 
In 1967 by the College Board to review the 
Board's role in American education and to 
recommend changes in Board tests and 
their usage. The Commission believes, as 
College Board vice president George 
Hanford noted, that: 


- - - the Board's traditional services re- 
flected primarily and purposefully the 


interests of the Board's member colleges; 
and... while these were not necessarily 
inconsistent with the interests of stu- 
dents, the latter, being served secondar- 
ily and incidentally, were being served 
less well. (p. xv) 


The Commission's two-volume Report 
proposes the principle of "symmetry" as 
the fundamental criterion for changing 
Board practice. "Symmetry" means, simply, 
that the College Board should be as inter- 
ested in helping the student select a col- 
lege as in helping colleges select students. 

This principle emerges from a number 
of the "briefs" of Commission members 
(particularly that of sociologist James S. 
Coleman) which comprise the second vol- 
ume of the Report. And "symmetry" is 
what is meant by the title of the full Com- 
mission's final report in the first volume, 
Righting the Balance. 

Symmetry would mean more systematic 
gathering and publishing of information 
about colleges, the nature of the informa- 
tion to be determined by a group includ- 
ing students; the development of diagnos- 
tic tests and other new tests to replace, 
eventually, the S.A.T. so that students 
could demonstrate more diverse abilities; 
the representation of student interests in 
the governing structure of the Board; the 
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extension of tests and guidance services 
designed to be educative and to provide 
the students a more detailed profile of their 
abilities as measured by the tests. 
Symmetry is a laudable goal and the 
Commission has served the Board and the 
public well by calling attention to the 
asymmetry of present testing practice. Nev- 
ertheless, there is reason to doubt that 
many of the Commission's recommenda- 
tions directed toward this goal can be at- 
tained. Time and again in the discussion 
that follows each of the briefs, Commis- 
sion members dissent or qualify their en- 
dorsements of recommendations they be- 
lieve to be unrealistic. One member writes 
that he would be "pleased and surprised" 
if new research could create a test that 
would distinguish scholastic learning ca- 
pacities from developed abilities, as psy- 
chologist John Carroll hopes. Several mem- 
bers question the feasibility of Coleman's 
recommendation that the Board inaugu- 
rate "a very wide variety of special tests 
ranging in subject matter from numismat- 
‘ics to algebraic topology" so that students 
could demonstrate special capabilities. 
Others observe that the problem of sym- 
metry in governance is not to decide that 
it should be achieved but how it is to be 
achieved—and the Commission is silent on 
this matter. One member expresses dismay 
that his colleagues who advocate the estab- 
lishment of regional centers for testing 
and guidance “can recommend a program 
that strikes me as totally unrealistic.” 
Still, some important steps toward sym- 
metry could be taken and it is now in the 
Board's hands to do so. The Board has 
moved toward greater service to students 
rather than colleges before, In 1958 the 
Board for the first time authorized high 
schools to tell students their scores on the 
Board exams. This policy may have re- 
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flected the growing importance of College 
Board scores for the self-image of the mid- 
dle class, college-bound student and his 
family. It was important to know where 
one stood in what was becoming an in- 
creasingly important and increasingly 
frenzied race to college and, especially, to 
the "college of one's choice." The com- 
petition, based on standardized, multiple- 
choice exams, was perhaps not fair to 
subtle and complex minds (such was the 
popular criticism voiced by Banesh Hoff- 
mann, who attacked the multiple-choice 
format in the early sixties) but, at least, 
as an Educational Testing Service spokes- 
man said to newsmen in 1958 in defense of 
testing, "one beneficial result is that stu- 
dents are introduced to our American com- 
petitive system while they are in school 
instead of confronting it after they leave 
school and enter the labor force.” 

Both the criticism of the College Board 
and its defense have shifted markedly since 
that statement was made. The Report of 
the Commission on Tests is a thorough and 
sensitive document reflecting the change. 
The criticism the Commission takes most 
seriously is not of multiple-choice tests but 
of testing itself; the Commission's response 
is not in terms of competition but in spite 
of the competition the tests support. 

The Commission holds that the College 
Board should serve three functions. First, 
a "distributive" function: seeing to it that 
students and colleges are matched accord- 
ing to their special interests, abilities, com- 
patibilities. This has been the Board's pri- 
mary service and it is here that symmetry 
is recommended. 

The second function should be a “cre- 
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dentialing" function—certifying through 
tests educational attainment whether ac- 
quired in school or out. The College 
Board initiated this endeavor a few years 
ago with the College Level Examination 
Program. The Commission views this as a 
new and important role for the Board, a 
position in keeping with more recent ce- 
ports of the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education and the Newman Com- 
mission: 

Third, the Board should serve an “edu- 
cative function” which means “instructing 
students both in subject-matter areas and 
in the skills and methods of making deci- 
sions and choosing.” This would be ac- 
complished by expanding the guidance 
services of the Board, adding self-admin- 
istered and self-scored tests to Board ser- 
vices, and decreasing generally the purely 
administrative function of the tests. 

In the past the Board has paid little or 
no attention to this “educative” function. 
Not only have Board tests not been in- 
tended to be educative, but the “distrib- 
utive” use of the tests has proved counter- 
educative. The Report argues that the 
tests sustain colleges in traditional modes 
of teaching by selecting for colleges not 
students who are more capable than others 
in some general sense but who are only 
more capable of succeeding in traditional 
modes of instruction. Some members of 
the Commission believe that the tests thus 
“corrupt the process of education by stulti- 
fying its development and also have the 
unfortunate effect of providing a rationale 
for its nondevelopment, since it can al- 
Ways be said of the unsuccessful students 
that they don’t have what it takes—that 
they are not ‘college material.’ ” 

Implicit in this view is a cultural critique 
an attack on a too narrowly defined con- 
cept of what constitutes ability, an attack 
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on the circular way in which notions of 
aptitude or intellectual worth are defined. 
It is a plea for a diversity of criteria of ex- 
cellence, and as such, echoes other critics 
of the demise of diversity in education, 
like Jencks and Riesman2 4 

The critique is even more striking in 
recognizing that, on the whole, testing re- 
inforces social inequalities. It does not 
erase them. The Commission writes ap- 
provingly that the tests iron out differences 
in grading standards across the country 
and reduce the advantages that girls en- 
joy in graded school work over boys. But 
otherwise, the Commission argues, tests 
“do not tend to reduce the competitive 
disadvantages of being other than white 
and middle class; in fact they seem to al- 
most perfectly reflect the bias against ‘dis- 
advantaged’ groups that results in their 
relatively depressed scholastic attainment.” 

In light of this, it is no wonder that the 
Commission questioned whether they 
should recommend the continuation of 
the College Board at all. But the Com- 
mission was in the end “convinced that the 
College Board should continue, rather 
than abandon, its testing functions in 
American education.” 

Convinced they may be, but convincing 
they are not. After the presentation of the 
arguments that the Board tests have been 
counter-educative, a force for conservatism 
in American higher education, reinforcing 
class and racial stratification of oppor- 
tunity, and supporting the “adversarial” 
style in American education, the burden 
of proof would seem to lie with advocates_ 
of the continuation of the College Board, 
And this the Commission fails to acknowl- 


*Christopher Jencks and David Riesman, 
The Academic Revolution (New York: Dou- 
bleday, 1968). 
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edge, placing faith, despite its own evi- 
dence and argument, in an unrealized and 
probably unrealizable goal of extending 
Board services to support “equitable and 
efficient access to America's emerging sys- 
tem of mass postsecondary education.” 

Even the Commission's principle of sym- 
metry would seem to serve best the same 
middle and upper-middle class clientele 
the College Board has always served best. 
As Commission vice chairman B. Alden 
Thresher (former Director of Admissions, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology) ob- 
serves in comments on John Hersey's brief, 
symmetry would most effectively assist “the 
small, affluent fraction of college appli- 
cants whose access to the national market 
is unhindered by high tuition or by travel 
cost. Among colleges it would best serve 
the small, affluent group of institutions 
who make a big thing of selectivity." Sym- 
metry would be of less import to the 80% 
of students who attend college in their 
home state and would have little or no 
effect on students whose only real choice 
is the local community college. 

The Commission takes refuge in observ- 
ing that the College Board is but one small 
part of the competitive system of Ameri- 
can education and social structure; chang- 
ing the Board, even abandoning it, would 
not change this. This is true enough, but 
is a remarkably apologetic advocacy of 
College Board testing. 

What of the alternative—terminating 
rather than reforming the College Board 
testing program? What consequences 
would this have? This is not an option the 
Commission explored, at least in print, but 
given the Report's back-handed endorse- 
ment of testing, it bears exploration. 

Without the College Board tests, we 
would probably not have to fear the kind 
of disorganization in college admissions 
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that the College Board's founders at the 
turn of the century were at such pains to 
avoid. Reputations of colleges and aspira- 
tions and fortunes of families do not turn 
altogether on the S.A.T. and would sur- 
vive it. On the whole, we might expect the 
same kinds of students to apply and enter 
the same kinds of colleges. 

But colleges (as well as students) would 
be less directly comparable, and hence 
more free, as individual institutions, to 
specialize; as a system of higher education, 
to diversify. Colleges would also, we must 
observe, have more room, within the law, 
to increase or introduce ascriptive criteria 
of admission: place of birth, race, sex, re- 
ligion, and other criteria today considered 
improper grounds for admission to col- 
lege, like charm or political views. These 
would not replace universalistic criteria so 
much as they would replace the criteria 
of a national middle class culture which 
distribute students in different colleges 
and types of colleges according to test 
scores, on the face of it, but just as cer- 
tainly, according to race and social class. 

"Selectivity" would, in time, cease to be 
the leading criterion of quality in higher 
education— "quality" itself might become 
a more differentiated notion. High schools, 
especially those which today are most con- 
cerned about placing students in selective 
colleges, could in time feel more free to 
educate students—whatever they decide 
that might mean—for they would be rê- 
leased in some measure from the need to 
prepare them. 

Thus, for the College Board to best ful- 
fill an "educative" function, it would be 
reasonable to suggest that it give up its 
“distributive” function entirely. (There 
would still be good cause for Educational 
Testing Service to develop a wider array 
of tests and better diagnostic tests—35 
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long as these are used for the student's 
own self-appraisal, not for college admis- 
sions.) 

The Commission never squarely faced 
the conflict between the “educative” and 
“distributive” functions which my not al- 
together whimsical look at an “S.A.T.-less” 
college admissions system helps illustrate. 
The Commission's somber evaluation of 
the effect of the College Board's “distrib- 
utive” role in society is a judgment more 
severe than it seemed ready to acknowl- 
edge. The result is most awkward, for the 
Commission endorses in testing a mecha- 
nism that supports and, even as amended, 
will continue to support an educational 
structure and values which the Commis- 
sion has neither faith nor pride in. The 
Report, then, is not only a compendium 
of important recommendations about the 
future of college admissions testing, but is 
an articulate example of the contem- 
porary impasse in liberal educational 
thought. 


M.S.S. 


Minority Access To COLLEGE. 

A Ford Foundation Report. 

by Fred E. Crossland. 

New York: Schocken Books, 1971. 
139 pp. $1.95 (paper). 


From IsoLATION TO MAINSTREAM: 
PROBLEMS OF THE COLLEGES 

FOUNDED FOR NEGROES. 

A Report and Recommendations by 
the Carnegie Commission on 

Higher Education. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1971. 86 pp. $1.95 (paper). 


For those who believe that existing high- 
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er educational opportunities for minor- 
ity groups merit zealous acclaim, these 
two reports, though not discrediting the 
efforts and progress in this area, make it 
quite clear that greater improvements are 
in order. 

The Carnegie Commission Report sets 
forth several problems confronting tradi- 
tionally Black colleges and universities in 
the 1970's. Until recently, the tradition- 
ally Black college educated the over- 
whelming majority of Black students 
and employed a similar proportion of 
Black college professors. But over the past 
five or six years, traditionally Black col- 
leges have had to compete increasingly 
with traditionally white institutions for 
students and faculty. Opportunities to at- 
tend larger and/or prestigious universi- 
ties have attracted many Black students 
who might well have been in the appli- 
cant pool of traditionally Black colleges. 
Of the total Black enrollment in colleges 
throughout the nation, only one half is in 
traditionally Black colleges. Faculty mem- 
bers are being lured away from Black col- 
leges by high salaries, research facilities, 
and reduced classroom responsibilities. 
Dispersion of Black students among pre- 
dominantly white institutions has also cre- 
ated competition for federal and private 
subsidies for Black students. 

At a time when the economy is de- 
pressed and the political attitude toward 
higher education is, at best, unsympa- 
thetic, the financial demands of the rec- 
ommendations of this report might ap- 
pear unrealistic. The report urges that 
Black colleges begin to redefine their ob- 
jectives, not on the basis of past accom- 
plishments, but for purposive actions in a 
decade that is likely to present new prob- 
lems. A dominant theme is that tradition- 
ally Black colleges are in a position to un- 
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derstand the problems, formulate solu- 
tions, and supply a significant portion of 
the leaders sought by Black Americans. 
While acknowledging the past accomplish- 
ments of Black colleges, the report ad- 
dresses the future role of Black colleges 
and offers some general suggestions for re- 
shaping these institutions. 

Minority Access to College is an analy- 
sis of the present enrollment of minor- 
ity groups in American colleges and a dis- 
cussion of the impediments to statistical 
parity of ethnic groups' access to college. 
Particularly noteworthy is the section en- 
titled “Barriers to Higher Education,” "L'he 
author offers the following as political 
and social barriers to minority groups 
entry to higher education: 1) tests; 
2) poor preparation; 3) money; 4) distance; 
5) motivation; and 6) race. The prevailing 
surplus of discourse and lack of under- 
standing concerning these barriers do not 
affect Crossland's incisive treatment of the 
issues surrounding the uses and misuses of 
admissions criteria. Exemplary of his ap- 
proach to admissions procedures is his dis- 
cussion of test barriers: 


If society is only going to enroll half of 
its youth in higher education, some ex- 
clusionary device inevitably must be 
employed. Even if it is to be ‘first 
come-first served,’ half will arrive at 
the gate after it is closed, and the tardy 
ones will find some basis for question- 
ing the fairness of the procedure. 

Perhaps the most important question 
about present education-testing tech- 
niques is this: Do they discriminate 
against minority youth as minority 
youth and because they are minority 
youth? (p. 61) [author's italics] 


The author also offers a simple but 
poignant statistical description of how 
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educational testing techniques discrimi- 
nate against ethnic minorities. 

The conclusions and recommendations 
are directed at considerations in future 
decades. The major proposal is to achieve 
"statistical parity" through increased 
freshman enrollments that closely ap: 
proximate the respective proportions of 
minority groups in the college-age (18- 
24) population. Such an increase would 
involve a national increase in enrollment 
of 165,000 students. Projected enroll- 
ment increases and percentage increases 
over present enrollments for each ethnic 
group are: Blacks, 117,000 (89%); Chi- 
canos, 34,000 (18975); Puerto Ricans, 
7,000 (80%); and American Indians, 
7,000 (350%). These figures are not of- 
fered as accurate enrollment projections. 
The author believes they are overestimates 
of the real enrollment increases that would 
be necessary to accomplish "parity." 

It might appear that the author advo- 
cates a proportional quota system for de- 
termining minority enrollments in col- 
leges. Such is not the case. He utilizes nu- 
merical interpretations and extrapola- 
tions as a basis for raising questions re- 
Barding minority access to an "open" 
society. 

From the data and proposals of both 
reports, it is quite clear that access to 
higher education for ethnic minorities 
will remain a national issue until full and 
self-determined participation in this so- 
ciety becomes a reality. 

L. N. B. 


EDUCATION AND Joss: THE GREAT 
TRAINING ROBBERY. 

by Ivar Berg with the assistance of 
Sherry Gorelick. 


New York: Praeger Publishing Co. for 
the Center for Urban Education, 1970. 


200 pp. $7.50. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1971. 200 pp. 


$2.95 (paper). 


During the Great Society efforts to solve 
problems of poverty and discrimination, a 
crucial question was how much more we 
should invest in education. That question 
has begun to give way to what kinds of 
education and educational alternatives 
might be offered. As a result, Ivar Berg's 
skepticism about the economic value of 
education and his doubt that expansion of 
schooling will correct inequities in edu- 
cation, jobs, and income are no longer 
novel challenges to a conventional wis- 
dom. Nonetheless, his investigation into 
the relationship between education and 
jobs should serve to weaken the present 
unexamined acceptance of the economic 
importance of schooling. But his investi- 
gation does not, in the end, support his 
main contention: that present educational 
requirements for jobs cannot be justified 
in terms of worker productivity. 

Berg's specific concern is the relationship 
of formal schooling (years in school) to job 
performance. One common justification for 
the strong positive correlation between 
education and income, the use of years of 
Schooling as a screening mechanism, and 
continued expansion of education is the 
assumption that more education leads to 
Breater productivity (either directly or via 
better attitudes toward work). To test this 
assumption the author presents three types 
of evidence. He first reviews the approach 
of the human capital theorists, who treat 
education as an investment and estimate 
the Corresponding rates of return. Berg 
doubts that their findings can be used to 
Support further “investment” in education. 
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Second, Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity data concerning the "general educa- 
tional development" required for jobs are 
related to actual educational attainment, 
in a more direct attempt to determine 
whether our labor force is over-educated. 
Since both of these approaches are in- 
conclusive, the author's main challenge to 
the idea that years of school and produc- 
tivity are causally linked comes from a 
third source. Berg examines a large body 
of previous work, dissertations done un- 
der his direction, and data reanalyzed by 
him, describing blue-collar workers, vari- 
ous kinds of white-collar workers, profes- 
sionals and managers, military personnel, 
civilian government employees, and teach- 
ers. Two results are consistently supported: 
(1) Within occupations, years of schooling 
are not positively related to productivity; 
if anything, the two are negatively related. 
(2) Worker dissatisfaction—which Berg in- 


tends as a measure of attitude and aliena- 


tion—increases with years of schooling. 
Although many of the studies used to sup- 
port these results can be criticized on the 
grounds that not enough variables are con- 
sidered as controls—that is, alternative ex- 
planations of the results are not rigorously 
excluded—I don't think it worth the effort 
to do so; the sheer amount of evidence 
Berg has collected is convincing enough. 

In explaining worker dissatistaction, 
Berg investigates "status inconsistency"— 
the notion that more education may lead 
to dissatisfaction when a person is taught 
to expect a better job than he gets. He 
also notes that variations in school qual- 
ity indicate a lack of relationship be- 
tween years of schooling and productivity 
(though not a negative relationship). But 
he fails to come to more definite conclu- 
sions about the mechanisms by which the 
most productive workers in an occupation 
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are the least educated, be they mechanisms 
of promotion by ability, or seniority, or 
other factors. 

A much more serious failure—one even 
crippling to Berg’s general argument—is 
that the analyses deal only with relatively 
homogeneous occupations. They measure 
the impact of years of school on productiv- 
ity and satisfaction within occupations, not 
among them. For example, he has docu- 
mented that more education leads to lower 
productivity for bank tellers, but he says 
nothing about educational attainments 
and productivity of bank tellers as com- 
pared with, say, doctors. Although he has 
added weight to arguments against the 
unquestioned economic value of formal 
education, Berg has not shown that edu- 
cation and productivity are unrelated over 
the whole range of occupations, The ques- 
tion of whether present educational re- 
quirements for jobs in general are rational 
(justified by productivity) therefore re- 
mains unanswered, 

Berg assumes that educational require- 
ments for jobs have developed because 
managers think that better workers result 
from more education, and he cites inter- 
views with personnel managers to support 
this. That is, he appears to view accelerat- 
ing educational requirements as well.inten- 
tioned mistakes, without basis in the his- 
tory and purposes of education. His view 
of educational history is that "there has 
been no systematic effort on the part of the 
‘haves’ in this country to counter the in- 
terests of other citizens in developing a 
public school system” (p. 3). A persuasive 
alternative interpretation, and one which 
views education in a symbiotic relationship 
with economic institutions, holds that pub- 
lic education developed from middle- and 
upper-class pressures and along lines serv- 
ing their interests to the detriment of the 
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poor. Its main functions have been to so- 
cialize the young for industrial society and 
to provide a seemingly fair process for the 
transferral of socio-economic status from 
generation to generation. Within this 
framework, many of Berg's assumptions 
and results must be questioned: reliance 
on years of schooling as a screening device 
is not a mistake but an integral and consis- 
tent function of education relative to labor 
markets; the lack of relationship between 
education and productivity within occu- 
pations is unimportant compared to the 
relationship between education and occu- 
pations generally; and the denial of op- 
portunity to poor and minority groups 
which Berg notes to be a result of the em- 
phasis on educational credentials is not an 
unfortunate by-product, easily rectified by 
reducing this emphasis, but is a motivation 
behind the relationship between educa- 
tion and economic institutions. Finally, 
even though it may be irrational (i.e., non- 
productive) for a country to invest in more 
education, especially higher education, it 
will remain rational for individuals to de- 
mand more education in order to gain 
access to those occupations which define 
the elite. 

What is to be done? Explicitly, Berg di- 
rects us to de-emphasize years of schooling 
às a criterion of job selection and to con- 
centrate on primary and secondary educa- 
tion, in the interests of greater equality in 
access to jobs. At the least he hopes that, 
if economic arguments continue to be 
made for education, the ambiguities he has 
illustrated will be considered. On one 
hand this is a pragmatic approach. de- 
signed to deal with the educational and 
economic systems as the past has delivered 
them to us. But Berg hints at dissatisfac 
tion with these systems; inadvertently or 
not, his book leads us to hope for a society 


where education will not be dominated by 
economic concerns. 


W. NORTON GRUBB 
Harvard University 


Tue ATHLETIC REVOLUTION. 
by Jack Scott. 
New York: The Free Press, 1971. 


242 pp. $3.45. 


It’s going to be difficult for educational 
apologists to handle Jack Scott's conglom- 
eration of speeches, case studies, Berkley- 
esque diatribes, and thoughtful articles. 
Divided into three complementary (and 
often redundant) parts, with better than 
adequate bibliography and index, The 
Athletic Revolution provides grist for a 
number of familiar oppression mills. 

Scott gives us Max Rafferty and Homer 
Babbidge in a debate around a symbolic 
lectern. He gives us Blacks vs. whites, ath- 
letes vs. coaches, and profits vs. players. 
Spectators, the purchasers of the athletic 
commodity, have the ultimate voice in ath- 
letics, says he. So leisure time and affluence 
have taken us from Upton Sinclair's con- 
cern over meat packing to Scott's distress 
over the treatment of athletes as cattle— 
all in less than seventy years. 

Having myself become involved in a let- 
ter writing contest with a legalistic New 
England athletic director over the NCAA 
rule prohibiting wrestlers from affecting 
long hair, mustaches, or beards, I under- 
Stand Scott’s position perhaps too well. 
Bringing humanism to the arena offers cer- 
tain Promethean analogies. Scott's first 
chapter consists of a Black wrestler's de- 
Scription of his tribulations—and the final 
denial of his right to compete in the NCAA 
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championships—because of a pencil-thin 
mustache worn since the eleventh grade. 
Pettiness is oppressive. 

The second chapter presents Max Raf- 
ferty's special brand of colorful and con- 
servative California rhetoric. “There are 
two great national institutions which sim- 
ply cannot tolerate either internal dissen- 
sion or external interference," Rafferty ex- 
plains, "our armed forces, and our inter- 
scholastic sports program. Both are of ne- 
cessity benevolent dictatorships because by 
their very nature they cannot be other- 
wise" (p. 14). Hyperbole can be oppressive 
too. Homer Babbidge's request in chapter 
three that integrity be restored to inter- 
collegiate athletics by thinking first of the 
participant comes as a gentle zephyr after 
a big wind. 

Having given the parameters of the con- 
flict—pettiness and dictatorial bombast set 
against a people's democracy of athletes 
and true educators—Scott uses the rest of 
Part I to flail his readers with descriptions 
of revolutionary acts in the press box. 
Black athletes and, most recently, thanks 
to the examples of Blacks, college athletes 
willing to organize make casework out of 
sports writing. 

Part II gets into the morality of psycho- 
logical testing and drug stimulation, overt 
and covert coaching fads at the present 
time. His dismal account makes us ques- 
tion again and again who are the real bene- 
ficiaries of big-time intercollegiate athlet- 
ics. Should physicians and psychologists 
work for the coach or for the athlete? With 
a few exceptions, most of whom seem to 
be friends of the author, coaches are placed, 
in the profit monger and exploiter cate- 
gory occupied by the NCAA, the AAU, co- 
lonial capitalism, and General Franco. 
Scott's image of the relationship between 
big-time coach and athlete seems to be that 
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of sweatshop employer and shirtwaist fac- 
tory worker. 

It is Part III, “Sport, Education and So- 
ciety,” however, that all educators should 
read and all physical educators should 
ponder. Here Scott weaves his anecdotal 
threads into a usable tapestry. Here he ex- 
plores the peculiarly American alliance be- 
tween higher education and big-time ath- 
letics which creates so many modern myths 
and heroes. Scott argues that such an 
amalgam of opposites injures both the in- 
dividuals and the educational process. He 
calls for answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

Why do athletics get the largest media 
coverage of all collegiate activities—ex- 
cept riots? Why do big-time college ath- 
letes so often receive a minimal education, 
if any at all? Why has conformity in dress, 
appearance, and behavior become the 
touchstone of "good" athletic programs— 
superseding even won-lost records in im- 
portance? Has the joy of pure physical ex- 
cellence as a goal in college athletics dis- 
"appeared altogether? 

Important as those questions may be, it 
is the social context in which they are 
asked that lends them weight—the context 
of heightened awareness of oppressive so- 
cial roles. In the wake of the Black civil 
rights movement, people of various classes 
and ethnic strains have increasingly sensed 
their own oppression. Sexual preferences, 
work and gender roles, economic or geo- 
graphic positions, all seem to generate 
uniquely oppressive behavior in our cul. 
ture. And now athletic competition joins 
the list. 

Jack Scott's book has been long needed 
and it comes at a culturally opportune 
time. It portrays the athlete as nigger— 
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cynically bought and sold, often called up- 
on to do the bidding of she people he 
hates the most. Yet, for all of its worth, the 
book is flawed. Scott's historical narrative 
seems too breezy, his writing demands an 
authoritarian editor, and his ideas are not 
truly unique. While Scott never claims to 
have provided anything but a survey, a 
readable and provocative call to arms in 
the good fight to green America, his com- 
pilation of articles about trouble in the 
locker rooms betrays a wide variety of pa- 
rochialisms. The large California univer- 
sities are ever-present targets with endless 
names, dates, triggering events fully an- 
notated. They seem rainbarrel fish for the 
Ramparts style marksmanship so often in 
evidence. “Sure, sure," we say, "but didn't 
you know?" Track and field competition, 
the author's first love, provides the major- 
ity of examples of exploitative callousness, 
although there is a fine excerpt about 
Meggyesy's years as semi-pro football player 
at Syracuse University. But sports differ 
widely, and each attracts adherents and 
exploiters for reasons not easily general- 
ized. 

What brings on these cavils is the nag- 
ging fear that overarching generalizations 
based on evidence from limited categories 
will cause more harm than good. Randy 
Smyth, a sports writer for the Daily Cal, 
tosses out this bitter sentiment, “For every 
athlete who profited by sports, there are 
fifty who got screwed" (p. 73). Each experi- 
ence differs (e.g., Erich Segal has Oliver 
Barrett IV say, “One hour in Dillon Gym 
is worth two in Widener Library”). The 
fact that many of the best known college 
teams purchase their popularity by recruit- 
ing athletes like door-to-door encyclopedia 
salesmen, by countenancing authoritarian 


coaching regimes, and by payoffs to “stu- 
dent” performers really should come as no 
surprise. I fear many will be damned for 
the sins of the commercially-minded few. 


been pictured as the favored ones—the 
Whizzer Whites of American life. That 
Statistics give the lie to athletics as a means 
of cutting across class lines should not dim 
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the fact that sports perform a valuable ser- 
vice in schools and colleges. Paul Weiss’ 
Sport: A Philosophic Inquiry! makes a 
closely reasoned case for athletics as a 


uable service putting together these indict- 


1Carbondale: Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1969. 


ments of big-time athletics in the hands 
of small-time hustlers. It’s just too bad. 
Those of us who have stayed with athletics 
—an inordinately difficult thing to do in 
our society, by the way—have an almost 
religious sense of its necessity. The older 
we get, the more bodily health and well 
being appear to be the greatest of material 
benefits, Some of us move from heavy 
sports to golf, tennis, or Hatha Yoga, with 
only weekend zeal. Others of us try and 
keep to some daily regimen. But for most, 
the whole weight of our cultural priorities 
again and again intervene. 

What do we do with the society that 
watches, a society of consumer-voyeurs? 
Give us next, Jack Scott, essays, speeches, 
and articles about and by some of those 
people who have beaten the system: crip- 
ples who pass for normals with the dignity 
of an F.D.R., Blacks and whites who have 
enfolded and thus transcended their differ- 
ences, democratic coaches free of power 
complexes, men and women who compete 
without serious gender hang-ups. In short, 
show your culture the pure joy of just be- 
ing in physical movement. Mike Spino's 
"Running as a Spiritual Experience" 
should not have been Appendix B in your 
book, The glory of physical activity is no- 
where more clearly stated than in these 
paragraphs; 

In the last half mile something hap- 

pened which may have occurred only 

one or two times before or since, Furi- 
ously I ran; time lost all semblance of 
meaning. Distance, time, motion were 
all one. There were myself, the cement, 

a vague feeling of legs, and the coming 

dusk. I tore on. Jack had planned to 

sound the horn first when a quarter mile 
remained, and then again at the com- 
pletion of the six miles. The first sound 
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barely reached my consciousness. My 
running was a pouring feeling. The fi- 
nal horn sounded. I kept on running. 
I could have run and run. Perhaps I had 
experienced a physiological change, but 
whatever, it was magic. I came to the 
side of the road and gazed, with a sort 
of bewilderment, at my friends. I sat on 
the side of the road and cried tears of 
joy and sorrow. Joy at being alive; sor- 
row for a vague feeling of temporalness, 
and a knowledge of the impossibility of 
giving this experience to anyone. 

We got back into the car and drove. 
Everyone knew something special, 
Strange, and mystically wonderful had 
happened. At first no one spoke. Jack 
reminded us that the time I had run was 
phenomenal compared to my previous 
times. At first we thought Jack's odom- 
eter might be incorrect, so we drove to a 
local track and measured a quarter mile. 
It measured correctly. On the way home, 
I asked Jack if he would stop at a grass 
field, near our house. I wanted to savor 
the night air; I wanted to see if the feel- 
ing remained. It did, and it didn't. I 
have never understood what occurred 
that late afternoon: whether it was just 
a fine run, combined with dusk, as win- 
ter was finally breaking, or finding out 
who and what I was through a perfect 
expression of my own art form. It still 
remains a mystery. (pp. 224-225) 


Think of a nation, or a team, or an in- 
dividual that through physical movement 
begins to see all life as the spiritual expe 
rience it is. Exposé alone will not support 
a redirecting of cultural priorities. Cen- 
sorship of vulgarity seems inevitably vul- 
gar. Have another goal, walk a different 
toad; the beauty of athletics, like theologi- 


cal truth, transcends that which is done in 
its name. 


HENRY M. LITTLEFIELD 
Amherst College 


EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION AND 
DEcIsION MAKING. 

by Daniel L. Stufflebeam, Walter J. 
Foley, William J. Gephart, Egon G. 
Guba, Robert L. Hammond, Howard 
O. Merriman, Malcolm M. Provus. 
Itasca, Ill.: F. E. Peacock, 1971. 


368 pp. $7.50. 
-.. Where is the wisdom we have lost in 
knowledge? 


Where is the knowledge we have lost in 
information? . . . 
T. S. Eliott 


Where is the information we have lost 
in data? 
C. Musselman? 


If evaluation is a science at all, it is a sick 
science. As evaluators, we have patron- 
ized, threatened, and insulted our clients 
and the people whose programs we have 
evaluated. Our results, when not trivial, 
have often been unverifiable, irrelevant, 
or just plain wrong. The sponsors of edu- 
cational programs keep paying for our 
activities, but they may not much longer 
unless we learn to give them their money's 
worth, 

In Educational Evaluation and De- 
cision Making, seven distinguished eval- 
uators frankly describe the unhealthy 


2 Selected Poems (London: Faber & Faber, 
1961), p. 107. 
* Personal communication. 
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state of their craft. They also say some 
very cogent things about the causes and 
cures of evaluation's illness. In the pro- 
cess, they bring together several lines of 
thought that have been developing for 
some time, making constructive sugges- 
tions for improving the field. Not every- 
thing they say is new. One gets a distinct 
sense of déjà vu—if not of nostalgia—as 
the CIPP model goes through its paces 
once again. They stop short of solving 
several of the most difficult problems, but 
they do put them in a largely consistent 
framework. Most importantly, they call 
attention to some very central and prac- 
tical truths about evaluation that we 
have consistently and perniciously ig- 
nored. The book will be valuable precise- 
ly to the extent that evaluators and educa- 
tors learn to pay attention to and build 
upon these truths. The therapy and re- 
search will require much time, expense, 
and pain, but we need not yet give up the 
patient. 

Evaluation is sick, our authors say, be- 

cause: 1 

—Evaluators have never reached a con- 
sensus on what they are (or should 
be) doing, although several schools 
of thought have risen, flourished, and 
obsolesced over the years. 

—None of the various definitions of 
evaluation have helped the evalua- 
tor to make his results useful to the 
decision maker who sponsors his ac- 
tivities. 

—The evaluator is (etymologically) 
obliged to deal with values and with 
the slippery interface between facts 
and values, and we are not yet very 
good at it. 

—In a given educational system, many 
actors at many levels need evaluative 
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information of different kinds and in 
different forms; a single “final re- 
port” therefore seldom pleases more 
than a minority of its audience. 

—Finally, evaluation fits poorly into 
the Procrustean bed of classical re- 
search concepts and techniques; eval- 
ulators trained as researchers there- 
fore perpetrate much evaluative non- 
sense. 


The problem, then, is to define evalua- 
tion in such a way that its results can con- 
tribute to better decision making at many 
levels. If the new definition obliges us to 
abandon the comfort of our old research 
habits and standards, then we must build 
up a consensus for new and more appro- 
priate ones. One book cannot build a 
consensus, of course, but it can lay a good 
foundation. 

The authors propose to define evalua- 
tion as “... the process of delineating, ob- 
taining, and providing useful information 
for judging decision alternatives." Much 
debate will doubtless now center around 
this definition, and it may yet undergo 
some revision. In elaborating it, though, 
the authors emphasize two distinctions of 
capital importance (if little novelty). If 
their advocacy can induce evaluators and 
their clients to act in accordance with 
these two distinctions, evaluation will 
never be the same again. 

First: Data are not necessarily informa- 
tion. Information is that which reduces a 
decision maker's uncertainty; data re- 
duce uncertainty only insofar as they are 
relevant to decision makers' purposes and 
values. Too often in the past, evaluators 
have provided data wholesale, with little 
regard for their decision-clarifying power. 

And second: Evaluation is not neces- 
sarily research. Information need not be 
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new knowledge in order to contribute to 
decision making. If research is scientific 
activity directed toward the gaining of 
new knowledge, then evaluation has 
room to be scientific without having to 
strain against the limits of research con- 
vention. The information in this book is 
a powerful case in point: although most 
of it has been around for some time in 
one form or another, evaluators have not 
Chosen to use it. In its present form, it 
may well help them make some very im- 
portant decisions about their professional 
conduct. 

Just how skillful are we evaluators at 
the threefold process of delineating, ob- 
taining, and providing useful informa- 
tion? Our research training and experi- 
ence have prepared us to gather and pro- 
cess data. We have learned a great deal 
about the subtleties of data handling. We 
know how to slice up a data base until its 
bones show bright and clean. We are 
pretty good at discerning between signifi- 
cant and fortuitous components of data 
structures. As long as our audience shares 
our vocabulary and our somewhat ab- 
Stract predispositions, we even do fairly 
well at describing our results. By and 
large, we do a reasonable job of obtain- 
ing and providing data, but the record is 
clear: the data we obtain and provide do 
not generally constitute information. We 
deliver our results, and our clients are 
just as unsure as before about how to 

Why, then, do we produce so many ir- 
Televancies? Simply because we are ex- 
ceedingly inept at delineation: the job 
that logically precedes data collection and 
Teporting. For a variety of historical rea- 
sons, we have devoted a negligible pro- 
portion of our efforts to developing 8 
phisticated ways of "identifying evaluative 


information required” in a given situa- 
tion. We know how to handle data; we do 
not know how to decide what data are 
worth handling. 

The problem seems to lie in our fail- 
ure to act in accordance with the first dis- 
tinction: data are not necessarily informa- 
tion. Let me push this vital distinction 
one step further and accuse the authors 
of a crucial inconsistency: they say both 
that information is that which reduces a 
decision maker's uncertainty and also that 
information consists of data. I submit that 
decision makers never base their actions 
on data alone, nor on the observable re- 
lations among data. If a datum serves to 
reduce a decision maker's uncertainty, it 
does so by virtue of its relevance to some 
values and beliefs that the decision maker 
holds, whether explicitly or implicitly, and 
these values and beliefs are always at least 
partially non-empirical. If I decide to re- 
quire all high school students to take 
driver education, I do so because I be- 
lieve that driver education will make bet- 
ter drivers of them (a causal assertion) 
and that it is a good thing to have better 
adolescent drivers (a value). I may well 
point to a negative correlation between 
driver education experience and accident 
rate (a set of data relationships) to 
bolster confidence in my position, but the 
data in isolation would not imply my ac- 
tion. If information is that which reduces 
a decision maker's uncertainty, then it is a 
composite substance: its body may well 
consist of empirical data and their rela- 
tionships, but its soul is made of less 
tangible stuff. 

If what I have just said is true, then 
data are never information. What is more, 
information is more than just the right 
arrangement of data. The leap from data 
to information is precisely the classical leap 
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from an "is" to an "ought." However par- 
tial or self-evident the "ought," there is al- 
ways more to it than any mere combination 
of objective facts can supply. To pass from 
facts to recommendations, we must al- 
ways cross some gap called faith, values, 
or metaphysics. In some decision situa- 
tions, the gap is wider than in others. - 
When I burn my finger, my nerves pro- 
vide data on which I base an immediate 
decision, not pausing to consult any ex- 
plicit values. If 1 must decide, on the oth- 
er hand, whether to institute a laboratory 
in conjunction with a junior high school 
sex education course, values immediately 
come into play. In this case, in fact, the 
only relevant data may well turn out to be 
about the values of the children, parents, 


-and educators involved. The hardest de- 


cisions seem to be those which depend most 
heavily on controversial values or hard-to- 
get data. 

Like most of the content of the book, 
these assertions of mine are hardly novel. 
They are not new, research-based knowl- 
edge. They do stem, however, from an 
evaluation of a particularly messy situa- 
tion. Like the book, they may contain in- 
formation that evaluators and their cli- 
ents should use. 

As an evaluator, I do not feel particu- 
larly limited by the state of my knowl- 
edge of techniques of data-gathering and 
analysis. I know how to collect, manipu- 
late, and display data. I don't know how 
to look at a given decision situation and 
find out what it will take (in data and 
other commodities) to reduce my client's 
uncertainty to a tolerable level. If a 
methodologist wants to do me a service, 
he will lay aside his efforts to elaborate 
the latest rotation criterion in factor 
analysis and start devising systematic ways 
to attach alternative plans and price tags 
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to each of the decision problems that edu- 
cators must face. I, too, love factor analy- 
sis. But I need help in delineating my cli- 
ents’ problems. 

The authors explicitly recognize the 
central position of the problem of val- 
ues. The state of the art is so rudimen- 
tary, though, that they are unable to re- 
port any real progress toward dealing 
with the problem. The best they can do is 
to urge throughout the book that the eval- 
uator work in a close symbiotic relation- 
ship with his client so as to “pinpoint” 
the latter’s values. Chapter 4, all eleven 
pages of it, deals with values and criteria 
and is the principal disappointment in 
the book. It tells us that we must formu- 
late our values into “Type I models” of 
what we think ought to be. Then, once 
we have discerned the differences between 
reality and our Type I model, we must 
express our ingenuity in the form of a 
“Type II model" of what we need to do 
to correct the situation. 

The notion of a Type I model—the the- 
ory of discrepant states—is nice servo- 
mechanism theory, A tracking device 
aboard a guided missile, for example, 
compares reality with a desired situation 
(a Type I model) and takes actions de- 
signed to bring the two into line. At this 
high level of generality, we can easily dis- 
cern analogies with the structure of edu- 
cational decision making, but these anal- 
ogies do not give us the operational guid- 
ance we need. Discrepant state theory 
works well as a design principle for servo- 
mechanisms, which have relevance pro- 
grammed into them. It works wretched- 
ly for educators and evaluators, who dem- 
onstrably do not. Ask an educational 
evaluator to describe the state of some 
system, and he will immediately set about 
to catalogue all the data items that it 
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would take to specify that state complete- 
ly and unambiguously. In practice, the 
catalogue usually comes to include every 
"characteristic" that the evaluator can 
think of, and we are off on another monu- 
mental data-dredging boondoggle. 

Rather than ask, “What discrepancies 
might exist?” we need to learn to ask, 
“What discrepancies, if they existed, 
would deserve my attention?" A note- 
worthy discrepancy must be at least mini- 
mally likely to occur, and it must imply 
some action on the part of the decision 
maker. In the past, we have spent some 
horrendous portion of our evaluation re- 
sources in gathering and handling data 
on matters that simply do not matter. 

The notion of a Type II model (how 
to get from where we are to where we 
want to be) raises even a thornier set of 
questions, and one that we have done 
even less about: "If I take the action I 
am now contemplating, what will hap- 
pen? Will my intervention have the ef- 
fects I desire? Will the effects last? What 
side effects might I have to contend 
with?" Or, harder yet, "What can I do 
to bring about the results I desire? How 
can I design interventions in the com- 
plex educational world that will achieve 
my purposes without causing new prob- 
lems worse than those they solve?" Here 
again, our ingrained orientation toward. 
data as the source and locus of all wis- 
dom has kept us from giving our best ef- 
forts to a systematic attack on a set of 
questions with such important non-em- 
pirical components. We assume that if we 
once assemble an exhaustive data base, 
the structure of the data will somehow 
yield reliable policy guidance. No mat 
ter how many times this assumption leads 
us into disaster, we continue to make it. 
We have given our best attention to de- 


vising ever more sophisticated ways of dis- 
cerning data structures. Comparatively, we 
have given practically no attention to the 
problem of discerning and manipulating 
the important non-empirical components 
of information. Jay W. Forrester's calcu- 
lus of perceived causalities seems to offer 
some hope? but it has been only in the 
past couple of years that we have tried 


3 Urban Dynamics (Cambridge: MIT Press, 
1969). 
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seriously to apply it to educational pol- 
icy problems. 

This is an important book. It should 
be read, if we hope to build educational 
evaluation into a healthy science. A 
philosopher has defined science as doing 
one's damnedest with one's mind, no 
holds barred. If we start moving in these 
new directions, we may soon get a firmer 
grip on the complicated educational 
world in which we operate. 


RICHARD ANDERSON 
Abt Associates 
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suburban preschoolers, inner-city, and hyperaggressive 
children serve to interpret children’s problems resulting 
from a pathogenic learning environment. These sources 
indicate the need for new remedial procedures to modi- 
fy the present situation and replace it with an accelerated 
learning environment. 


1971 305 pp. 78 illus. $12.50 
WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 


a division of JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


In Canada: 
22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


cAn Invitation... 


school 
review - 


dating back to 1892, is the oldest education journal in the 
world, 


The new student-faculty-alumni editorial board is dedicated 
to making the journal interesting, relevant and authoritative. 
We welcome a wide range of contributors. 


Representative articles: 


AUGUST 1971 
The Practical: Arts of Eclectic by Joseph J. Schwab 
Teacher-Child Contracts by David Elkind 


Ecological Psychology or What's Going on at Kansas? by Susan 
S. Stodolsky 


NOVEMBER 1971 

Self-actualizing Environments for Students and Resultant 
Career Trajectories by George G. Stern 

A Case for Teacher Continuity by David J. Hall 

Does God Have a Ph.D.? by David L. Norton 


We hope you will join our growing list of subscribers and 
authors. 


A regular Subscription is $8.00 a year. 
We have a special rate for students. 


If you are interested, write to: 


Benjamin D. Wright 
Editor, SCHOOL REVIEW 
Professor of Education 

The University of. Chicago 
5835 Kimbark Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 


We look forward to hearing from you [ 


THE CULTURAL CONTEXT OF LEARNING AND THINKING 
An Exploration of Experimental An 
by Michael Cole, John Gay, Joseph A. Glick, and Donald W. Sharo 
A unique cross-cultural stuay, this is the first to combine anthro- 
pological, linguistic, and psychological techniques in studying 
the relationships between culture and cognition. 

The authors devoted years to a close study of the Kpelle, a 
West African tribal group, and have produced “ione of the finest 
and most discerning studies of intellectual activity as influenced 
by differing cultural backgrounds." (Jerome Bruner) $10.00 
“An important book.” 

— John W. M. Whiting, Professor of Social Anthropology, 

Harvard University 
“It sets a new standard for research on cognition and culture.” 
— Robert A. Levine, Professor of Human Development 

and Anthropology, University of Chicago 
“A landmark for anthropology." 
— Benjamin N. Colby, Professor of Anthropology, 
University ot California, Irvine 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES ON EDUCATION 
edited by Murray L. Wax, Stanley Diamond, and Fred O. Gearing 
Sherwood Washburn, Yehudi Cohen, Margaret Mead, and many 
others are represented in an unusual collection of essays, written 
especially for this volume and not previously published. i 

The writers confront the major theoretical and methodological 
problems in the emerging field of anthropology and education. 
They also focus on such areas as New York schools, Dae ts 


nations, American Indians, and the Negro child. $12. 


IMPLEMENTING ORGANIZATIONAL INNOVATIONS 
A Sociological Analysis of Planned Educational Change 
by Neal Gross, Joseph B. Giacquinta, and Marilyn Bernstein 
What happens when major educational innovations are intro- 
duced to an elementary school? What factors inhibit the change? 


Or facilitate it? 
The authors found their answers in an intensive examination 


of one slum school’s failure to cope with such a change. This is 
its revealing case history. $8.95 


Now at your bookstore 


BASIC BOOKS, INC. 


404 Park Ave. So., New York 10016 


Why Instructional Technology 
Isn’t Working in our Schools 


because, for example: 


The problem of abandoning the classroom teacher as a means-centered ap- 
proach is very disturbing professionally and difficult for anyone brought 
up in the profession to accede to when the chips are down. [p. 151] 


Team teaching as a technique is... a technological concept and is the 
profession's answer to many arguments for technology. Anyone wishing 
to compile a list of teacher limitations to support an argument for tech- 
nology need look no further than the published literature on team 
teaching. . . . [p. 125] 


And Why Instructional Technology 
Must be Made to Work 


for example: 


Education is presently on a collision course involving technology, teacher 
militancy, taxpayer revolts, and productivity. [p. 177] 


In the new monograph from the Association for Educational Communications and 
Technology, Dr. Robert Heinich presents the problems of education today as cultures 


in conflict—the craft culture of teaching trying to survive in a technological world. 
What is the probable outcome? To find out more, read... 5 


Technology and the Management of Instruction 


Monograph 4 by Robert Heinich 


$6.50. Stock number 071-02304. Order from Publications Sales, National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Payment or official authorized purchase order 
must accompany orders. Postage and handling charges will be added to billed orders. 


UMMEMLCO III ———— 


New Penguins in 


EDUCATION 


TEACHING SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. Edited by W. Servais and T. Varga. A 
complete review of new methods and techniques in the teaching of mathematics. 
With four-color diagrams. $4.50 


SCHOOLS AND SOCIALIZATION. A.Morrison and D. Mcintyre. The development 
of the young as influenced by social environments—particularly by schools through 
their teachers, curricula, and organization. $1.65 


SUMMERHILL USA. Richard E. Bull. A word-and-picture survey of the free-school 
concept and how it works in the United States. $1.25 


LANGUAGE, THE LEARNER AND THE SCHOOL (Revised Edition). Douglas 
Barnes, James Britton, Harold Rosen, and the London Association for the Teaching 
of English. How the use of language in the classroom affects the learning process. 


$1.25 


INTELLIGENCE AND PERSONALITY: Their Assessment and Relationship. 
Alice Heim. A highly critical look at intelligence, creativity, and personality testing. 
$1.25 


CREATIVITY. £dited by Philip Vernon. Twenty-seven articles covering a wide variety 
of work in creativity, both theoretical and applied. $1.95 


CHILDREN IN DISTRESS. Barbara Megson and Alec Clegg. The role of the school 
in identifying and treating disturbed children. 95€ 


THE VIOLENT GANG (Revised Edition). Lewis Yablonsky. Based on "live re- 
search," this classic study offers a close look at violent urban gangs. Covers psycho- 
logical and sociological perspectives as well as new programs for gang control. 


$1.95 
For a complete list of Penguin books in education, write: 


PENGUIN BOOKS INC 


7\IO Ambassador Rd. Baltimore, Md. 21207 


Overseas readers write: Penguin Education, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England. 


New Books of Interest 
from Educational Technology Publications 


CURRICULUM DESIGN IN A CHANGING SOCIETY. 


Richard W. Burns and Gary D. Brooks, editors. With a preface by Robert 
M. Gagne and an epilogue by John I. Goodlad. Two dozen original 
papers on curriculum technology and the implications of changes in 
society and the schools for curriculum designers, in elementary, sec- 
ondary and higher education. Cloth. $8.95. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT — 
SELECTED READINGS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

By Miriam B. Kapter. A major compilation of outstanding papers dealing 
with the specification of learning objectives for more eífective educa- 
tion. More than three dozen papers are included, divided into eight 
sections, each with an extensive bibliography of the field. Cloth. $9.95. 


P i 
HANDBOOK OF CURRICULUM DESIGN FOR INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION — A SYSTEMS APPROACH. 


By Sidney J. Drumheller. This handbook, with workshop exercise 
Sheets, presents educators with a precise guide for developing cur- 


riculum materials from rigorously defined behavioral objectives. Paper, 
8% x 11 inches. $8.95. 


A TAXONOMY OF COMMUNICATION MEDIA. 


By Rudy Bretz. This report, based on Rand Corporation research, 
examines all forms of communication media in use today and projected 
for tomorrow. A clear, concise guide to communication media, with 
implications of the various media for instruction. Cloth. $4.95. 


PREPARING AND USING INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING PACK- 
AGES FOR UNGRADED, CONTINUOUS PROGRESS EDUCATION. 


By Philip G. Kapfer and Glen F. Ovard. This handbook provides detailed 
models for managing continuous progress education, preparing Indi- 
vidualized Learning Packages, evaluating ILPs and rewarding student 
progress. Paper, 8⁄2 x 11 inches. $8.95. 


Free Catalog Available 
Educational Technology Publications 
140 Sylvan Avenue Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 


“The name of Edward A. Krug as the author of a book in 


professional education has long guaranteed the 
book's significance." 
Library Journal 


The Shapi 

of the [A 
American 
High School] | | | | 


Volume 2, 1920-1941 


By Edward A. Krug 

This book is a continuation of 
Professor Krug’s highly-successful 
first volume, The Shaping of the 
American High School 1880-1920. 
It carries the story of the public 
high school through two decades 
of peace and up to our direct 
involvement in the Second World 
War. These years of prosperity and 
depression saw the secondary 
school continue to evolve—despite 
a strong culture of protest—as an 
instrument of Social efficiency. 
The issues then confronted remain 
largely the issues facing education 
today. 

Taking the broadest possible 
view of his subject, Professor Krug 
here portrays, for the first time, 
the American high school against 
the social and economic changes 
of the years 1920-1941. And as in 
his first volume, Krug charts new 
movements in educational history, 
and lends clarity to those already 
familiar. 

This new volume, combined 
with the first, will constitute the 
standard reference for all 
concerned with the development 
of the public high school 
in America. 


Edward A. Krug, the author of 
three other works on American 
education, is Virgil Herrick 
Professor of Educational Policy 
Studies, and of Curriculum and 
Instruction, at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

440 pages Dec. 197 


Also available 


The Shaping of the "t 
American High School 
Volume"; 1880-1920 

By Edward A. Krug 


...the most complete and careful history 
of the American high school yet written." 
— Harvard Educational Review. ". . . a 
remarkable book . . . its wide reading may 
well result in the ‘betterment of the 
schools.'"— History of Education 
Quarterly. ". . . has the characteristics ofa 
definitive work." — Peabody Journal of 
Education. 


512 pages 
paper $3.95 


Wisconsin residents add 4% sales tax 


loth $15.00 


reprint 1969 cloth $15.00 


University of Wisconsin Press 
Box 1378, Madison, Wisconsin 53701 


TEXTS FOR TOMORROW'S TEACHERS 
FROM RANDOM HOUSE-ALFRED A. KNOPF 


FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN EDUCATION 

Ryland Crary and Louis Petrone, both of the University of Pittsburgh 

A bold, probing study that exposes the failure of education in America today and 
explores what it can, indeed what it must be, tomorrow. The authors examine the 
historical, sociological and philosophical foundations of modern education to illumi- 
nate contemporary problems and anticipate new ones. Concrete suggestions are 


offered for E schools and educating teachers to focus on the profound and 
disturbing realities of American society. 


Knopf, 1971 496 pages; $9.00 
Announcing 

A HISTORY OF THE WESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 
Gerald L. Gutek, Loyola University 


How have educational theories and methods develo ed through the ages to meet 
the changing needs of various cultures? Professor Gutek surveys Western educa- 
tional history from ancient Greece to contemporary America, focusing on the cultural 
context in which new ideas in education have arisen, Such important theorists as 
Plato, Darwin, Marx and Freud are examined as are the educational systems of 
France, England, Germany and Russia. 


Random House, January 1972 448 pages; $8.95 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The High School America Needs 

Burton W. Gorman, Kent State University 

To encourage maximum student participation in the educational experience Professor 

Gorm godes a blueprint for restructuring the high school as a cooperative learn- 
g community. 


Random House, 1971 384 pages; $7.50 


Now in Paperback from Vintage 
CRISIS IN THE CLASSROOM 
The Remaking of American Education 
Charles E. Silberman 


“One of the most significant statements on education t. ince World 
War Il."—John H. Fischer, President, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Vintage, 1971 550 pages; $2.45 paperbound 


RANDOM HOUSE 
ALFRED A. KNOPF 
The College Department re 


201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 


SCIENCE IN 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


W. RODMAN SNELLING and ROBERT F. BORUCH. Based upon a careful 
survey of a specific subsample of the college population, this book will provide 
administrators, educators, and counselors in secondary and higher education 
environments with highly significant data on the influences behind a student's 
decision to choose a particular college. Specifically, it provides descriptions of 
some temporal and behavioral aspects of the liberal arts science graduates’ de- 
cisions to enter the sciences and to choose the liberal arts college. 


Published for the Research Corporation by Columbia University Press $8.50 


Columbia University Press 


Address for orders: 136 So. Broadway, Irvington, N.Y. 10533 
In Canada: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 3458 Redpath St., Montreal 109 


A challenging new book by a 
distinguished Harvard psychologist 


j i he W Drawing on his current work on infant 
development, the Director of Harvard's 
Center for Cognitive Studies describes the 


Rel vance elements of an educational program that 
can give free play to the child’s intuitive 
needs — a program that can enable the 


; 
^ 0 child, in Bruner's words, "to go beyond 
the information given." 


Education At all bookstores, $5.95 
by JEROME S. BRUNER 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC., 55 


Fifth Avenue, New York 10003 AE 


Oxford University Press 


Children and Adolescents 


INTERPRETIVE ESSAYS ON JEAN PIAGET 


By DAVID ELKIND, University of Rochester. “One of the most readable approaches to ! 
that I have found, An excellent book.”—Watter L. Srranpsure, Ph.D., University of Ci Ü 
Denver 


1971 176 pp. cloth $5.95 paper $225 


Studies in Cognitive Development 
ESSAYS IN HONOR OF JEAN PIAGET 
Edited by DAVID ELKIND, University of Rochester, and JOHN H. FLAVELL, University 


Minnesota, “A truly remarkable volume for its ality and variety,”—Dr. Rovenick FORSMAN, 
Se University of New York, Plattsburgb ^ 


1969 512 pp. tables cloth $10.00 paper $4.95 


The Foundations of Language 

TALKING AND READING IN YOUNG CHILDREN 

By ANDREW WILKINSON, University Birmingham. “I know of no book in print in this 
country which so wie ee ert Akte the kinds of background nowledge about 
language with which I beli all teachers o; i and language arts skills (in fact, all teachers). 
should be familiar"—E, Hucur Ruponr, University of Nebraska ; 
1971 224 pp. paper $2.25. 


Issues in American Education E 
COMMENTARY ON THE CURRENT SCENE j 


Edited by ARTHUR M. KROLL, Harvard University. “An excellent collection of the most 
up-to-date readings on current issues.”—Joun R. LITTLE, University of Colorado, Boulder 


1970 202 pp. cloth $6.00 paper $1.95 — 


Only Concept READINGS ON CHILDREN’S LITERATURE : 
Edited by SHEILA EGOFF and G. T. STUBBS, both of the University of British Columbia, 
1969 488 pp. illus, cloth $7.50 paper $495 


WW OXFORD ww UNIVERSITY wy PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


— hl UL eee 


“should be read by every teacher and 
administrator’ — Charles E. Silberman 


Schools Are for Children 

An American Approach to the Open Classroom 

ALVIN HERTZBERG and EDWARD F. STONE 

An illustrated handbook for teachers and principals. 

Is open education for all children? Is it for children with problems? Is it for all 
teachers? Must an entire school be involved in it? What can the teacher do if the 
principal does not support openness? What can the principal do if the teachers 
do not support openness? How fast should the teacher move toward openness? What 
kinds of things can go wrong? Is it necessary for teachers to work in teams? What 
happens to children moving from a conventional to an open environment? What 
happens to children who move from an open to a conventional one? Can open 
education be evaluated? How should parents be informed about the teacher's way 
of working with children? 

The answers are here. 

228 pages / bibliog. / index / illustrations hardbound only $6.95 


Inside the Primary School 

JOHN BLACKIE j 

With a Foreword by Lady Plowden 

Illustrated 

Besides being indispensable, Inside the Primary School is: 

1. the standard source book on the British primary school open classroom. 

2. a detailed description of classroom curriculum, from English and mathematics to 
art, foreign languages, and physical education. 

3. a clear definition of the organization of the open classroom and school, and of the 
role of teachers and principals. 

Dr. Blackie was H. M. Chief Inspector for Primary Education, and an Assessor of the 

Plowden Council, which issued the well-known Plowden Report. 

"Congratulations for making John Blackie's INSIDE THE PRIMARY SCHOOL avail- 
able to the American public, for the book is indispensable to an understanding of 


the revolution in primary education that has occurred in England since World War II." 
—Charles E. Silberman 


168 pages / illustrations hardbound $4.95/paperback $2.25 


for complete catalogs write to 


Schocken Books 


67 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


25 years of publishing in America 


OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY IMPORTANCE 
eee 


THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 

Edited by Dwight W. Allen, Dean, School of Education, 

University of Massachusetts 

Eli Seifman, Associate Professor, Department of Education, 

State University of New York, Stony Brook 

With a Foreword by James E. Allen, Jr. 

Here is the answer to every educator's need for a reference work that treats the 
current and relevant state of the field in a concise and authoritative manner. 

The Teacher's Handbook deals with teaching in today's schools, with why 
Schools are the way they are, and with how teachers and administrators can help. 
to make them better. The book is a compendium of the knowledge and views of 
eighty-six experts, from all geographical areas of the country. Included are 
Goodlad on school organization, Farmer on minority problems, Kagan on 
intelligence, lanni on school and community, Muessig on social studies—seventy- 
five crucial and vital articles that Cover all aspects of education. This diversity of 
Writing has been shaped by the editors into a coherent whole that can be read 
straight through for a picture of the vast Scope of American education—yet the 
information is so well organized, so easily accessible, so useful that it is also a 
unique and highly practical reference book 
© 1971, 832 pages, hardbound $12.95 


THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO TEACHING 
By William D. Johnson, University of Illinois 

This combination text and workbo 

3n-depth look at the various roles hi 


eo Gm 


EDUCATION FOR THE MIDDLE SCHOOL YEARS: READINGS 
Edited by James E. Hertling, Indiana University n 

Howard G. Getz, Illinois State University 

This comprehensive and relevant collection of articles furnishes a single source 
of reference for persons directly concerned with education for junior high and 
middle school youth. Readings are drawn from a wide variety of sources and 
reflect the divergent points of view on education in the middle school years. 


O 1971, 270 pages, softbound $3.95 


ELEMENTARY STUDENT TEACHING: READINGS 

Edited by James A. Johnson and Louis D. Deprin 

Both of Northern Illinois University 

Focusing on the specific needs of the elementary student teacher, this 
collection of relevant readings is a convenient source of practical ideas for use in 
the elementary classroom. Selections deal with the major problém areas (both 
in-class and professional) encountered by student teachers as they progress 
through their student teaching assignments. 

© 1971, 220 pages, softbound $3.75 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Revised 

A Guide for Student and In-Service Teachers 

By Sterling G. Callahan, Brigham Young University 

Newly revised, Successful Teaching in Secondary Schools has already proved to 
be an invaluable aid to those entering the teaching profession as well as to 
experienced instructors. To the student it serves as a guide covering the broad 
scope of modern education. To the practiced instructor, the text provides a 
varying and thorough.re-evaluation of methods, bringing to light a contemporary 
approach based upon proven principles. 

© 1971, 484 pages, hardbound $8.95 


SECONDARY STUDENT TEACHING: READINGS 

Edited by James A. Johnson, Northern Illinois University 

Roger A. Anderson, Wisconsin State University—Eau Claire 

A valuable sourcebook for secondary student teachers, this collection of relevant 
and practical readings focuses on classroom problems usually encountered by 
secondary student teachers.. Readings treat those questions that are critical to 
students who must prepare to teach adolescents. 

© 1971, 204 pages, softbound $3.75 


For further information write Joel Baron, Advertising Department 


Scott, Foresman College Division 
1900 East Lake Avenue Glenview, Illinois 60025 


Would you like answers to these questions? 
What causes “All-American” boys to become murderers in Vietnam? 


HUMAN 


The Newsmagazine of the Social Sciences 
reports on these and many other questions in its Charter 
Issue, a complimentary Copy of which is available to you. 


We invite you to join us in our "YEAR ONE" as a charter subscriber. We are confident that 
Human Behavior will be the One magazine you really look forward to receiving. It will be the 
Most interesting magazine in the Social sciences, 

Act now and reserve your complimentary Copy of the Charter Issue by entering your charter 
Subscription at a 30% Saving on the regular price, 


Please enter my charter Subscription to the first year of Human Behavior Ma; azine which includes 

the PA IUE dem M ui E not Rimipletely satisfied with the Charter - s id 
my sul ithi : 

publish ed bimonthiy in ier my rat ption within 14 days. Human Behavior Magazine 


LJ Enclosed is $6.30 (A 3096 saving on the regular price of $9.00). 


| 
I 

I 

l 

| 

| © Please charge my BankAmericard No: 

Sao oo CS CENE 
| Master Charge A CURE UE L7. (5 NN 
| D Bill me later, 
| Signature 
l 
I 
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| 
l 


Dr. /Mr. /Mrs. UE e A oc YN 
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I vere ro a SA 
L Add $1.50 for Canada and Foreign, 


"Since authority has to be 
earned, not imposed . . . the 
kind of governance which will 
evoke such authority . . . may 
turn out to be something 
new — maybe shockingly new." 


Who pays for higher education 
and how? How can it grow 
stronger and at the same time 
preserve its diversity and 
variety of control and support, 
its freedom from centralization? 


Black and white, student and 
teacher, conservative and 
radical essayists review Black 
Studies. The book concludes 
with a model program. 


At your bookstore or from 


UD UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS Urbana 61801 


FromRiot 
to Reason 


ELDON L. JOHNSON 
Vice-president of the 
University of Illinois 
136 pages. $4.50 


The Future 
of the 
State University 


RUSSELL I. THACKREY 
Recently retired executive 
director of the National 
Association of State 
Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges 

137 pages. $6.95 


New 
Perspectives 
on Black Studies 


edited by 

JOHN W. BLASSINGAME 
History Department, 

Yale University 

264 pages. $7.95 


Perspectives on Recent Research 


A new series of Presentations now available on Cassette tapes 
designed to bring educational researchers up to date on recent 
advances in their Particular area of Specialization. 


The ten tapes are Particularly distinguished in 


* the scholars who Prepared them ` 
Each author, eminent in his field, was selected after extensive consulta- 
tion with the AERA Task Force on Training. 


SERIES TITLES 
Defining Objectives for Six Varieties of Learning 
Robert M. Gagné 


Non-sampling Errors in Surveys and Experiments 
Donald L. Meyer 


The Next Twenty Years of Change 
John R. Platt 


Some Precepts for Conduct 
A. A. Lumsdaine 


Statistical Interactions: Their Nature and Importance 
Jason Millman 


Evaluation Skills 
Michael Scriven 


The Psychology of Learning and Instructional Psychology 
Robert Glaser 


Multiple Regression Analysis 
Fred N. Kerlinger 


Structure Versus Process: The Control 
of Study Activities in Instruction 
Ernest Rothkopf 


The Limitation of Variables Derived from Common Language 
Robert M. W. Travers a 


Project Director: W, J. Popham, Associate Professor of Education, 
Graduate School of Education, University of California, Los Angeles. 


Order from: 


american €DUCaTIONAaL 
ReSeaRCH associarion 


1126 16th STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 20036 


Selected philosophical titles from 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE MYTH OF METAPHOR 


Revised Edition 
by COLIN MURRAY TURBAYNE 


Forewords by MORSE PECKHAM & FOSTER TAIT 


Appendix by ROLF EBERLE 

“As a general rule, philosophers are not much help to literary critics, 
for literature presents semantic problems of a complexity far beyond 
anything philosophers try to deal with. . . . Professor Turbayne opens 
the way for a lucid and rational discussion of literature, and to the 
discovery of its real problems, some of which we are now beginning 
to be aware of.” —Morse Peckham, from Foreword | 


^. ..a clear and brilliant answer to the age-old question, how can we 
best account for the relationship that seems to exist between mirror- 
image and object." —Dalhousie Review 


xvi + 241 pages / LC 77-119332 / ISBN 0-87249-171-4 / $7.95 (cloth) 
250-8 / $2.25 (paper) 


THE ECLIPSE OF SYMBOLISM 


by PETER FINGESTEN 
172 pages / LC 77-86194 / ISBN 0-87249-172-2 / $6.95 


IDEA: A Concept in Art Theory 


by ERWIN PANOFSKY 
xiv + 274 pages / LC 67-29380 / ISBN 0-87249-117-X / $7.50 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Columbia, South Carolina 29208 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


DIRECTOR 


The Board of Management invites applications for the post of DIRECTOR which be- 
came vacant on the recent death of Dr. Stephen Wiseman. 

The Foundation is an independent research organisation carrying out empirical re- 
search on education and educational psychology. It has a staff of 160 and an annual 
budget of $1M. 

The salary will be within the range for U.K. full-time professorial appointments 


($13,900 to $15,400) with the possibility of additional recognition of exceptional quali- 
fications and experience. 
Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, National Foundation for 
Educational Research, The Mere, Upton Park, Slough, Bucks. England. 
Applications should be marked “DIRECTOR-NFER” on the envelope and addressed 
to the Chairman of the Foundation: 

Sir Alan Lubbock, M.A., F.S.A., 

Adhurst St. Mary, 

Petersfield, 

Hampshire. 

England. to reach him by the 27th December, 1971. 


The Journal of | 
Modern African Studies 


Volume 9, Number 2, June 1971 


ABEL JACOB Israel's Military Aid to Africa 
THOMAS P. WRUBEL Liberia—the Dynamics of Continuity 

MARGARET PEIL Expulsion of West African Aliens 

JOHN W. HARBESON Land Reforms and Politics in Kenya 

ARCHIE MAFEJE The Ideology of "Tribalism" 

P. M. LANDELL-MILLs The 1969 Southern African Customs Union Agreement 


£1.30 net ($4.00 in USA) Annual subscription £4.00 net ($12.50 in USA) 
for four parts. 


AFRICANA REVIEWS 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


P.O. Box 92. London NW: 2DB 
American Branch: 32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Architecture and Education 


An illustrated issue in which architects, urban planners, educators, social critics and com- 
munity organizers explore the cultural, educational and political implications of architec- 
ture, spatial design, and environment. Articles by Aldo van Eyck, Robert Coles, Shadrach 
Woods, Robert Goodman. Giancarlo De Carlo, and others. ` $4.75 


Illiteracy in America 


An issue devoted to an appraisal of problems of illiteracy in America, current linguistic i in- 
sights into reading, possible social/political/educational solutions, and a review of i.t.a. 


materials. Contributors include Paulo Freire, Carol Chomsky, Neil Postman, Wayne O'Neil, 
David Harman, Caleb Gattegno, Jane Torrey, John W. MacDonald, and others. $3.75 


Political Socialization 


A re-examination of currently accepted models of the development of political attitudes 
and behavior. Authors view the issues in American high-school and university contexts, 
and a study of Latin American political beliefs lends perspective. Among the authors are 
Arthur L. Stinchcombe, Fred M. Newmann, Marcus Raskin, Edgar Litt, and pipe. $3.25 


American Intellectuals and the Schools 


An entire issue focused on the character, quality and effectiveness of ‘the: contribution 
made by the intellectual community to American education, and its impact historically 
and contemporaneously. This issue features David Hawkins, Noam Chomsk son Smith, 
-Paul Freund, Sidney Hook, Martin Deutsch, and others, 


Go James S. Coleman and Daniel Moynihan E 


tt 
include Thomas Pettigrew, Samuel Bowles, Kenneth Clark, ‘David Cohen, and Theodore 
Sizer. Tube $3.25 


Material available in the HER reprint and monograph seris: .. 
7€ 8 JuL 1972 


QW NET ES . 
7 Reprint No. 1, $2.50. This collection exami school social structure in terms of formal socialization processes | 
and ''hidden agendas.” Childhood, adolescence, and schooling are seen as continuous processes inside and out- | 
side the school walls. The contributors are Talcott Parsons, James S. Coleman, Alex Inkeles, and Robert Dreeben. | 


Reprint No. 2, $3.75. This volume contains the article, How Much Can We Boost IQ and Scholastic Achieve- 
ment?” (Winter 1969) by Arthur R. Jensen, the seven initial responses, and a reply by Dr. Jensen. The responses 
deal with the conceptual problem of estimating heritability, the relative effects of different environments on 
development, and Jensen's two-level conception of intelligence. Other authors are Jerome Kagan, J. McV. Hunt, | 
James F, Crow, reiter, David Elkind, Lee J. Cronbach, and William F. Brazziel. | 


JIV | / h ; 
Reprint No. 3; $3.50. A recent compilation of articles that examine the past and future of community schools, 
community control, and possibility of a new community—minus the client-educator distinction that marks today's 
education. Contributors are Fred Newmann and Donald Oliver, Thomas Green, Charles V. Hamilton, Paul Lauter, 
Florence Howe, Larry Cuban, and Robert Salisbury. 
c 


Reprint No. 4, $2.50. More comment on ''How Much Can We Boost IQ and Scholastic Achievement?” (see Reprint 
No. 2). Some authors suggest that Jensen's choice of theoretical models tends to serve a priori conclusions and 
ignores models that provide lower estimates of heritability. Contributors are Richard J. Light and Paul V. Smith, 
Arthur L. Stinchcombe, Martin Deutsch, F. S. Fehr, and Thomas J. Cottle. 


E ACAS, / 
Reprint No. 5, $3.00. The authors examine the sources and nature of institutional racism in the schools—erro- | 
neous assumptions and the way these assumptions are translated into policy, thus reinforcing existing social 
stratification. Contributors are Susan Stodolsky and Gerald Lesser, Charles A. Valentine, Stephen and Joan 
Baratz, Ray bu and Annie Stein. 
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N AND TH 

Reprint No.6; . The effects of court decisions and legislation upon education are explored a variety 
alsprotection and the poor, vouchers, implementing educational reforms, student rights and 

t, and an interview with Jams E. Allen, Jr. Other authors are David Kirp, Richard Berkman, 


the First Amen 


Jerome Murphy, 1 lichael Timpane, and Mary Jo Bane, 
f 
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I C / / i | 
Reprint No. 7, $3.00. Using transformational generative grammar as their theoretical base, linguists, psycholo- 
gists and educators explore language acquisition of literate skills. Contributors include Paul Postal, Carol 
Chomsky, Roger Brown, and Ursula Bellugi. Preface and introduction are by Dolores Burton. 

€ : à) 


^ Ut / "b I! " 
Monograph No. 1, $2.00. Dr. Freire, a noted Brazilian educator, discusses a theo! i literacy 
] ry and practice of adult lite 
ducc based upon authentic dialogue, leading not only to the acquisition of literacy skills, but also to the | 
learners" awarefiéss | r right and:capacity as human beings to transform reality. The monograph includes an 
introduction and ap by ae author and a dus by Jotio ‘Coutinho. 
4 4 
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